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semiprojective techniques are expounded 


The reliability of projective techniques 
has been one of the most baffling in the 
field of psychological measurement. The 
oot of the problem lies in the usual 
nsistence on employing criteria of reli 
ability appropriate to psychometric tests, 
especially the assumptions of item homo 
geneity, Such criteria make no allowance 
for the fact that in projective methods a 
Subject is often intentionally presented 
ith a variety of stimulus items on the 
assumption that an idiodynamic pattern 
of responses will be elicted (Rosenzweig, 
1951). In addition, it is from "the con- 
ration of the entire succession of item 
sponses” (Rosenzweig, 1960, p. 162) 
that projective techniques aim to deter- 
mine crucial characteristics of the person 
Reliability measures which assume inter- 

] and linear consistency or which com- 
€ the first and second halves or odd- 
even items as equivalents therefore violate 
the basic nature of projective, or even of 
semiprojective, devices, the latter of 
which is exemplified by the P-F Study 

Guilford (1950, pp. 4841) lends sup- 
port to this rationale. In the APA Stand- 
ards for Educatio and Psychological 
Tests and Manuals (1966), the problem is 
broached as follows: “The recommenda- 
tions herein presented are necessarily of a 
psychometric nature and should not be 
interpreted as necessarily applying to all 
users of projective techniques” (p. 4). But 
inasmuch as idiodynamic interpretation is 
dependent upon at least partíal use of 
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Retest Reliability of the 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study 
and Similar Semiprojective Techniques 


SAUL ROSENZWEIG, DAVID J, LUDWIG, and STUART ADELMAN 
Washington University, St. Louis 


Summary: Surveys the evidence for the reliability of the Adult, Adolescent and 
Children's Forms of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration (P-F) Study. Analysis of variance 
and split-half methods, which assume item homogeneity and internal consistency, may be 
appropriate to psychometric tests, but they are not apposite to projective and semiprojec- 
tive techniques, The implications of applying wich criteria are critically examined, with the 
P-F Study as an example to demonstrate their nonapplicability. Investigations on retest 
(total test) reliability from the laboratory of the senior author and from those of other 
investigators demonstrate statistically significant consistency for the main scoring categories 
of the P-F, especially those relating to directions of aggression. Implications for other 


demographic norms, psychometric cri- 
teria should be applied to such tech- 
niques, albeit with qualifications. 

This paper is intended as a survey of 
research dealing with the reliability of the 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. 
Analysis of variance, split-half, and retest 
procedures are reviewed and their relative 
effectiveness evaluated. In this context, 
reliability measures as applied to projec- 
tive techniques in general will be dis- 
cussed 


Description of the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration 
(P-F) Study and Its Constructs 


The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
(P-F) Study or — by its full name — The 
Picture-Association Method for Assessing 
Reactions to Frustration, represents à 
limited projective procedure for disclos- 
ing certain patterns of response to every: 
day stress that are of widely recognized 
importance in both normal and abnormal 
adjustment (Rosenzweig, 1945), The ma- 
terial of the technique is a series of 24 
cartoomlike pictures, each depicting two 

rsons who are involved in a mildly 
rustrating situation of common occur. 
rence. The figure at the left of each 
picture is shown saying certain words 
which either help to describe the frustra- 
tion of the other individual or which are 
themselves actually frustrating to him. 
The person on the right is always shown 
with a blank caption box above. Facial 
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Table 1 


Types and Directions of Aggression 
(Six Categories Combined in Nine Factors) 


Obstacle-Dominance 
(0-D) 


TYPES —9 


Ego-Defense 
(E-D) 


DIRECTIONS 
FACTORS 


Extraggression Extrapedetive 
(EA) (E) 
Intraggression Intropedetive 
(FA) (T) 
Imaggression Impedetive 
(M-A) (M) 


features and other expressions of person- 
ality have been deliberately omitted from 
all the pictures, The Subject is instructed 
to examine the situations one at a time 
and to write in the blank box the first 
reply of the anonymous person which 
enters the Subject's mind, 

It is assumed as a basis for P-F scoring 
that the Subject consciously or uncon- 
sciously identifies himself with the frus- 
trated individual in each pictured situa- 
tion and projects his own perceptual re- 
sponse set. This assumption has been 
investigated and has led to a conceptuali- 
Zation of response levels (Rosenzweig, 
1950) which cannot be further discussed 
in this brief summary. 

To define the set of the Subject, scores 
are assigned each response under two 
main categories (constructs): Direction of 
Aggression and Type of Aggression (See 
Table 1). Under Direction of Aggression 
are included extraggression (E-A), in 
which aggression is turned onto the 
environment; intraggression (-A), in 
Which it is turned by the Subject upon 
himself; and imaggression (M-A), in which 
aggression is evaded in an attempt to gloss 


Extrapunitive 


(E) 


Extrapersistive 


(e) 


Intropunitive Intropersistive i 


(1) (i) | 
Impunitive Impersistive 
(M) (m) 


over the frustration. It is as if — to use 
paraphrase — extraggression turns aggres 
sion out, intraggression turns it in, an 
imaggression turns it off. Under Type o 
Aggression fall obstacle-dominance (0-D); 
in which the barrier occasioning the fru: 
tration stands out in the response; ego 
defense (E-D), in which the ego of t : 
Subject predominates to defend itsel 
and need-persistence (N-P), in which t 
solution of the frustrating problem 
emphasized by pursuing the goal despi 
the obstacle. From the combination 
these six categories there results for eai 
item nine possible scoring factors ( 
two variants, Æ and J). The factors ( 
Table 1) serve for the actual scor 
assigned by the examiner, but the scor 
blank provides for recomposing the fai 
tors into the six categories. These latt 
are the basic constructs of the Study ant 
are regarded as more essential than the 
factors for interpretation and for assess 
ing reliability and validity. However, 
there are norms for both the categories) 
and the factors. 

It is crucial to note that the construc 
of the P-F do not involve types (or trai 


of personality. Instead, types of reaction 
or behavior, available to everyone, are 
posited. The sample of responses elicited 
by the projective device attempts to 
assess the more characteristic (not neces- 
sarily permanent or universal) reaction 
types used by the Subject. 
It is important also to observe that 
+ aggression in the P-F and in the con- 
structs on which it is based is not always 
negative in quality; notably, need-persist- 
ence represents a constructive (sometimes 
creative) form of aggression while ego- 
defense is frequently destructive (of 
others or of oneself) in import. This point 
is emphasized because in many technical 
theories of aggression this distinction is 
overlooked and aggression is practically 
synonymous with hostility or destructive- 
ness. Common parlance, when not influ- 
enced by psychoanalytic or other psy- 
chological conceptualization, is closer to 
the broader usage of the term aggression 
which the P-F Study employs. 


The Problem of Reliability 


Several investigators of the reliability 
of the P-F Study have concentrated on 
the internal consistency of its scori 
variables. Taylor (1952) and Taylor an 
Taylor (1951) evaluated the consistency 
of the P-F scoring categories and GCR by 
„analysis of variance methods. They re- 
ported little reliability for the GCR and a 
range of reliability for the scoring cate- 
ories from .58 to .10, They attributed 
| ~ Ahe low reliability to large item variance 
id, therefore, low internal consistency. 
tcliffe (1955), who employed item anal- 
tis and intercorrelation, states that the P-F 
Study is unsatisfactory as a measuring in- 
strument” (p. 106). This conclusion is 
drawn from data purporting to show that 
item homogeneity and trait generality are 
not found in the P-F. A later criticism ap- 
peared in Measuring Human Behavior 
(Lake, Miles & Earle, 1973). From a 
split-half measure (odd-even), the authors 
reported that P-F reliabilities were poor 
for direction of aggression and virtually 
nonexistent for type of aggression. In 
point of fact, their own data show the 
Correlations for all three directions of 
ession significant at the .01 level (ex- 
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cept for -A which reached .01 signifi- 
cance in one group and .05 significance in 
another group); for type of aggression the 
correlations for N-P in one group and O-D 
in another group were significant at the 
.0S level, 

Rosenzweig (1956) has taken both 
Sutcliffe and Taylor and Taylor to task 
for overlooking the largely projective 
nature of the P-F Study, He has pointed 
out that heterogeneity of variables is fos- 
tered by this device to tap unique inter- 
relationships of personality. e P.F 
Study and other semiprojective tech- 
niques are structured in such a way as to 
produce an inherently large item variance. 
In this light the values for internal consis- 
tency found by Taylor (1952) are sur- 
prisingly high. In fact, it is only the 
inclusion of GCR situations that allows 
the P-F to show reliability when mea- 
sured by methods which demand low 
item variance (Taylor, 1952, p. 152) as 
crucial to reliability. GCR items tend to 
elicit a stereotyped response and are thus 
most like psychometric test items. They 
are largely responsible for the internal 
consistency which the P-F does demon- 
strate, 

The conventional method of measur- 
ing reliability by the split-half procedure 
is often inappropriate for projective 
instruments since it can seldom be 
assumed that responses to the two halves 
of the test are equivalent; indeed, in 
methods like the Rorschach, where the 

uence of items is an important vari- 
able, interpretation of the protocol rests 
heavily on the contrary assumption that 
all responses do nor have equivalent sig- 
nificance for the individual. The disparity 
in mean scores of responses to the odd 
and even items of the P-F, as well as the 
absence of consistently high correlation 
between the two halves, shows that, un- 
like the usual intelligence or attitude 
scale, the various situations of the Study 
do not have equivalent significance for 
the Subject, but, by their very design, 
tend to elicit different sorts of response. 
This lack of equivalence among the items 
is inherent in the construction of the P-F. 

It would, of course, be possible to 
construct a scale similar to the P-F in 
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which all the items were of equal stimulus 
value for the Subject; such a procedure is 
conceivable even for more complicated 
methods such as the TAT and the Ror- 
schach (See Hill, 1972; Holtzman, 
Thorpe, Swartz, & Herron, 1961). But 
the limitations of such a course are obvi- 
ous. The Holtzman Ink Blot Test, inten- 
ded as an improvement over the Ror- 
schach with respect to psychometric 
criteria, has been found to have some 
highly significant split-half reliability cor- 
relations, but item homogeneity has even 
in this technique been ruled out from the 
outset. 


Original and Cognate Investigations 
Reliability of the Adult Form 

The investigation here to be described 
Was carried out some 20 years ago and 
was alluded to by Mirmow (1952) when 
she summarized unpublished data on the 
P-F Study from our laboratory. However, 
because the detailed data have intrinsic 
interest and importance to the whole 
issue of reliability discussed in this paper, 
they are presented here in detail for the 
first time. 
Subjects 

Two separate groups of normal Sub- 
jects were employed. The first consisted 
of 35 female student nurses, ranging in 
age from 19 to 25 years (mean age, 20.4 
years); the second included 45 male 
medical-school freshmen, 18 to 38 years 
of age (mean, 22.8 years). 
Procedure 

The P.F was twice administered to 
each group, first under ordinary condi- 
tions, and again with instructions to re- 
spond as spontaneously as possible with- 
out conscious intent to duplicate previous 
responses. The interval between the first 
and second testing was two months in the 
case of the student nurses, and seven and 
one-half months for the medical fresh- 
men. Differences between the results for 
these two groups may therefore be 
attributable to sex differences and/or to 
the influence of the variable time interval. 
Responses to both examinations were 
scored in terms of the six P-F scoring 
categories and GCR. At the time of this 
research, the GCR items were 12 in num- 


ber. On the basis of a larger normative 
population, the GCR items later became 
16 in number (Rosenzweig, 1967), Hows 
ever, the difference between the original 
and the revised GCR has been shown to 
be insignificant in effect on research data, 
“The revision of the criteria for the GCR 
need not invalidate the conclusions of 
revious investigations employing the 
ormer standards” (Rosenzweig, 1967, 
p. 60). 


Results 


Comparison of odd and even items on 
Test 1. 

1. Mean results. 
The split-half reliability of the P-F was 
determined by comparing the results of 
odd with even numbered items on Test 1. 
Means and standard deviations of odd and 
even items for all categories are presented 
for the male and female Subjects in Table 
2. Inspection of the results for the male 
Subjects shows the two groups of items to 
be clearly unequalwith respect to direction 
of aggression. Mean E-A% for the odd items 
is seen to be 53,1 in contrast to 39.8 for 
the even-numbered situations. This differ- 
ence has a ¢ value of 6.33 (p <.01). Signif- 
icant differences are also found for Z-A% (t 
= 2.28, p <.05) and for M-A%) t = 8.50, p. 
<.01), while mean percentages for type of 
aggression are essentially undifferentiatei 
for the odd and even items, 

For the female group, significant dif- 
ferences between the mean results for th 
odd and even items are found in four 
the six scoring categories, The even ite 
are significantly lower in E-A% (t = 4, 
P < .01) and E-D% (t = 4.61, p < 01 
and higher in M-A% (t = 4,82, p < .01 
and O-D% (t = 2.38, p < .05). Differences 


Therefore, it is apparent that for both 
groups of Subjects, the odd and even 
items of the P-F Study are of unequal 
weight in eliciting the various categorized 
responses to frustration. This inequality is 
particularly striking with respect to direc- 
tion of aggression, in which the odd 
items, in both males and females, tend to 
evoke more extraggressive | responses, 
while the even items elicit more imaggres- 
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Table 2 


Means, Standard Deviations and Product-Moment Correlations 
of P-F Categories for Odd vs. Even Items 


Categories: 


Even Items 
Mean 


-*p«.0l 
sive ones, 


2. Correlation results, 
Pearson ct-moment correlations be- 
tween and even items, corrected for 
attenuation by the rown proph- 
ecy formula, are ted for ena s 
of Subjects in Table 2. For the ^ 
jects, significant positive association 
found only in EA%, E-D%, and N-P%, 
while correlations for other categories are 
negligible. In bend Subjects, = - 
cant tive relat appears only for 
ODE wd E-D%, Correlations for E-A%, 
TUM and ei are low, while LA% 

ows t tive correspondence 
between a odd and even items. The 


various scoring categories of the P.F 
Study thus only selectively show 
cant reliability as determined by the split- 
half method, 

Comparison of initial and retest 
administrations. 

1. Mean results, 
Means and standard deviations on 
Tests 1 and 2 for the 


tests greater than two percentage points 
appears 
variab 


in either for any of the 
les measucod i MA ONEI Rane 


0 EEEENE ABOU CJ oemiprojective Technigus 
Table 3 


Means, Standard Deviations and Retest Correlations 
of P-F Scoring Categories and GCR on Tests 1 and 2 


Categories: 


E-A% LAZ | MA% | O-D% | E-D% 


Females 
(N= 35) 
Test 1 


Mean 
SD 


Test 2 


Mean 
SD 


*p«.05 
d <= 01 


formula for computing the significance of male group are significant — E-A, M-A; 
the difference between correlated means, E-D, N-P, and GCR at the .01 level, and 
proved to be statistically significant. It is, FA and O-D at the .05 level; among the 
therefore, concluded that the mean females, all correlations are significant at: 
results for the major scoring dimensions the 01 level, except the O-D, which is 
of the P-F are essentially comparable in Significant at the .05 level, and GCR, 
the two administrations, which does not reach significance. 
2. Correlational results, 


Test-retest correlations for the P-F cate- the highes 
gories and GCR in the two Broupsarealso for extra; 
presented in Table 3. All variables in the +.56 an 
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males and females, respectively. Correla- 
tions for imaggression also indicate a 
relatively high level of reliability (+.51 for 
males; +.59 for females; both significant 
at p< .01). Figures for intraggression are 
significant in both groups — 4.35 in the 
male group (p < .05), and +.44 in the 
female group (p € .01) — even though the 
actual correlations are comparatively low. 

Among scores for type of aggression, 
both need-persistence and ego-defense 
show good consistency in the two tests, 
i.e., significance levels for both categories 
in both groups reach the .01 level. 
Obstacle-dominance is significant for 
both groups at the .05 level, but it shows 
less eey in the two tests than the 


other types of aggression (O-D = +.34 in 
both ap 
The Group Conformity Rating, al- 


though highly reliable among the male 
subjects (r = .58, p < .01), is found to 
have a retest correlation of only +,21 in 
the female group, with only a slight, and 
nonsignificant, relationship in the two 
tests, 

When the results for the male and 
female groups are compared, no consist- 
ent differences are apparent. Correlations 
for categories dealing with direction of 
aggression. tend to be higher for the 
female Subjects, whereas those for pe 
of aggression and GCR are higher for the 
males, However, significant relationships 
in all variables is evident for both groups, 
with the exception of the GCR, in which 
significant reliability is found only for the 
males. Whether this discrepancy may be 
ascribed to a sex difference in the consist- 
ency of the GCR, whether ít represents a 
function of the varying length of the 
interval between tests in the two groups, 
or whether it is attributable merely to the 
operation of uncontrolled conditions in 
the selection of the two groups cannot be 
determined from the present data. 

When test-retest coefficients of reli- 
ability for the various categories are com- 
pared with those yielded by the split-half 
technique, it is clear that the former 
method demonstrates higher reliability. 
Whereas the retest correlations show sig- 
nificant correspondence for all of the 
categories in both males and females, the 


odd-even coefficients are statistically sig- 
nificant in only 50% of the scores and 
show little consistency in the two groups 
of Subjects. These results, together with 
the finding that mean scores of the first 
and retest administrations of the P-F are 
more comparable than those of the two 
halves of the Study, appear to demon- 
Strate the greater appropriateness of the 
test-retest method. 

As part of the original treatment of 
the data an additional computation was 
included at this point. The reentage of 
change in GCR vs. non-GCR situations 
from one administration to the next was 
calculated. This analysis was accomp- 
lished by weighting changes of response 
and then dividing the number of respon- 
ses in which changes occurred by the 
total number of responses to each kind of 
item. GCR items were found to show 
significantly less change in direction of 
aggression in both groups of subjects than 
non-GCR items, With respect to type of 
aggression, however, GCR items produced 
greater stability than other items only 
among the male subjects. From these 
results it was concluded that, as might be 
anticipated, retest reliability is, in general, 
greater for stimulus situations to which a 
modal group-response is given. 


The retest reliability of the Adult 
Form of the P-F Study has been investi- 

ted by other psychologists. Bernard 
(1949), working with 10$ adults who 
were retested after an average interval of 
four months, reported consistency 
coefficients as follows: E-A = .73; A = 
52; M-A = 69: O-D = 58; ED = 73; N-P 
= .71; GCR = 45. Bernard (1949) also 
analyzed the same data to determine item 
reliability and found consistency values 
which, for the 24 items, ranged from .51 
to .79, with a mean of .61. In his 
judgment, these figures for item reliability 
are "satisfactory." 

Pichot and Danjon (1955) retested a 

up of 59 psychology students, 32 
ei and 27 males, after four months 
and found correlations of: E-A = .64; LA 
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= .34; M-A = .68; OD = .46; E-D = .68; 
N-P = .57; GCR = .58. (Neither Bernard 
nor Pichot and Danjon indicate levels of 
significance for their correlations.) San- 
ford and Rosenstock (1952) retested 
single items after an interval of one 
month and obtained repeat reliabilities of 
.54 and .57 for two pictures based upon 
rank difference coefficients. They con- 
cluded that a test composed of items 
having a consistency as good as these 
would be a reliable instrument. 

These findings corroborate the results 
from our laboratory in that the retest 
reliability coefficients are of the same 
order as those we obtained. In view of the 
inappropriateness of applying most 
psychometric criteria of reliability to pro- 
jective techniques, coefficients of this 
magnitude suffice to demonstrate the re- 
test reliability of the Adult Form of the 
P-F Study. 


Retest Reliability 
of the Adolescent Form 


In this minor investigation a group of 
16 high school students, 9 females and 7 
males, aged 17-18, were given a second 
P-F one month after an initial administra- 
tion. 

The following retest correlations were 
obtained: E-A = .79; I-A 7.86; M-A = .67; 
O-D = .30; E-D = 43; N-P = .52; GCR = 
-62. Correlations for all directions of 
aggression and GCR were significant at 
the .01 level. Need-persistence was signifi- 
cant at the .05 level but O-D and E-D did 
not reach significance. These results are in 
keeping with findings for the Adult 
Form. Directions of aggression tend to be 
more reliable than those for types of 
aggression. 


Retest Reliability 
of the Children’s Form 


In this project a group of elementary 
school children were investigated. The 
Subjects were 45 children, 9-13 years of 
age, who were retested after ten months. 
Retest correlations were: E-A = .44; I-A = 
.25; M-A = .50; O-D = 18; E-D = .55; N-P 
= .49; GCR = .22. The results for E-A, 
M-A, E-D, and N-P were significant at the 
-01 level; the others did not reach signifi- 
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cance (cf. Rosenzweig, 1960). 1 

Pareek (1958, 1964), in an investi 
gation of 50 twelve year-old boys, used 
the Indian adaptation of the Children’ 
Form of the P-F with an interval of. 
and one-half months between test am 
retest. His retest correlations were: E-A 
415; L-A = .62; M-A = 71; O-D = .62; ED 
= .78; N-P = .72; GCR = .56. (He report 
no significance levels.) 

It is further noteworthy that this samt 
investigator carried out an analysis of 
retest item reliability with the group ol 
Subjects above described. He reporti 
coefficients of consistency for the 24 
items which range from .56 to .91, with 
mean of .70. 

Given the problems involved in deter 
mining the reliability of semiprojectiv 
tests, the Children’s Form of the P-E 
Study has been shown to be as reliable à 
could be expected. These results tend td 
support the conclusion from the previoi 
findings for the Adult and Adolescent 
Forms that retest coefficients are mo 
appropriate for demonstrating the rel 
ability of the P-F Study than the split 
half method. i 


Conclusion 


The dynamic investigation of person: 
ality involves observation of the individ 
ual in a variety of situations in an attemp 
to evaluate the flexibility of his adjust 
ment to changing stimuli with varyi 
emotional connotations. (See Mischel 
1968.) Lack of equivalence among the 
items of projective instruments is an in 
evitable consequence of the rationale of 
these methods, which precludes stri 1 
adherence to some of the conventional 
criteria of test reliability, viz., internal 
consistency. 

The alternative statistical approach to 
reliability — correlations of test resull 


On separate occasions — presents othe! 
difficulties for the projective methods 
Although the test-retest method has 4 
distinct advantage over the split-half tech- 
nique, since the configurational qualities 
of the total instrument are preserved, 
obstacles are still encountered. Unlike 
such relatively static capacities as intelli- 
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gence, for example, personality character- 
istics are assumed to be more-or-less 
highly modifiable by environmental 
events, and hence may show fluctuation 
from first to second testing, without 
necessarily reflecting doubt upon the 
validity of the initial results. A more 
serious problem lies in the impossibility 
of duplicating, in a retest situation, the 
conditions under which the projective 
technique was initially administered. The 
approach of the Subject to the unstruc- 
tured stimuli of the instrument may be 
altered, to an unknown extent, by the 
mere circumstance of his having already 
seen and responded to the material. And, 
finally, the use of correlational methods 
for determining the retest reliability of a 
projective instrument involves all the 
inadequacies attendant upon the segmen- 
tal treatment of essentially configu- 
rational data, 

These limitations notwithstanding, the 
retest approach is still the best one avail- 
able for determining the reliability of 
projective techniques, But to expect such 
techniques to achieve reliability coeffici- 
ents as high as those found for some 
psychometric tests is unrealistic. In the 
last analysis, it is the validity of a test 
that must be paramount; reliability as 
such is valueless and has at times been 
mistakenly valued above validity. Adapt- 
ing an ancient philosophical dictum, one 
might say that reliability without validity 
is empty; validity without reliability is 
dubious. (In support of this general 
position, see Cronbach, 1970.) 

With specific reference to the P-F 
Study, the foregoing survey demonstrates 
a comparatively high degree of retest 
reliability for the Adult, Adolescent, and 
Children’s Forms. It has also been shown 
that internal consistency and split-half 
methods are not as apposite as retest 
correlation for ascertaining the assess- 
ment consistency of the P-F and similar 
semiprojective techniques. This report is 
admittedly limited in that it does not 
address itself in detail to the question of 
differential variable stability among the 
P-F scoring factors. 
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Summary: Videotaped Rorschach instructions from a previous study in which two 
experimenters had biased subjects for high productivity and two experimenters had biased 
subjects for low productivity were played (audio or combined audio-visual channels) to 
matched subjects who then took the free association portion of the test, Biased results were 
obtained for one experimenter only. These did not interact with communication channels. 
It was concluded that experimenterexpectancy effects in Rorschach testing are not 
transmitted simply by exposing subjects to biased experimenters’ instructions, but instead 
depend upon experimenter attributes which may or may not manifest themselves during the 
instructional phase, Limited evidence suggesting that expectancies are transmitted as 
effectively by audio as by a combination of audio and visual cues was obtained. 


The influence of experimenter- 
expectancy effects on projective testing 
has been of concern for a number of 
years (Strauss, 1971). Biasing effects pro- 
duced by experimenters’ expectancies 
have been demonstrated upon response 
productivity in the Rorschach (Marwit, 
1969) and Holtzman (Marwit & Marcia, 
1967) inkblot tests, upon the animal: 
human ratio in the Rorschach (Marwit, 
1969; Masling, 1965) and Holtzman 
(Peele, 1967) inkblot tests, and upon 
personality descriptions derived from 
Rorschach testing (Marwit, 1969, 1971). 
Disconfirmatory findings have been re- 
ported by Strauss (1968) studying Ror- 
schach experience balance and by Strauss 
and Marwit (1970) studying both Ror- 
schach experience balance and response 
productivity. 

Attempts at understanding the medi- 
ation of expectancy effects, where ob- 
tained, have been largely unsuccessful. 
Masling (1965), for example, found no 
correlation between experimenters’ rein- 
forcing s, phrases, and sounds and 
subjects" "biased responses. Similarly, 
Marwit and Marcia (1967), investigating 
the relationship between response pro- 
ductivity and number of questions posed 
by experimenters during inquiry, failed to 
find evidence for direct verbal condition- 
ing. In an investigation of a learning 
explanation independent of the principles 
of direct reinforcement, Marwit (1969) 
hypothesized that expectancy effects 


were mediated by modeling, with biased 
experimenters serving as models for un- 
suspecting subjects. This too was not 
supported. 

ach of these studies focused upon the 
experimenter-subject interaction in the 
postinstructional period of testing. A 
number of studies of experimenter 
expectancy effects in nonclinical areas, 
however, suggest that bias is most likely 
communicated during, rather than follow- 
ing, the instructional phase of E 
(Bootzin, 1970; Duncan and Rosenthal, 
1968; Rosenthal, 1966) and, incidentally, 
that expectancy effects are communica- 
ted as well through auditory cues as 
through a combination of auditory and 
visual cues (Adair & Epstein, 1968; 
Rosenthal, 1969, pp. 181-277; Scherer, 
Rosenthal, & Koivumaki, Note 1; Zoble 
& Lehman, 1969). The present study is 
an attempt to assess the importance of 
the instructional phase and the relative 
importance of audio cues during that 
phase to the communication of experi- 
menter-expectancy effects in Rorschach 
testing. To do this, subjects were tested 
after being presented with either the 
audio or combined audio-visual channel 
recordings of the test instruction phase of 
videotaped Rorschach sessions taken 
from an earlier study (Marwit, 1969) in 
which biased response productivity had 
been demonstrated. Tapes of both experi- 
mental and control conditions were used. 
It was hypothesized that subjects exposed 
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to instructions from experimental con- 
ditions would bias response productivity 
whereas subjects exposed to instructions 
from control conditions would not. It 
was further hypothesized that expectancy 
effects would be as strong among subjects 
exposed to the auditory channel alone as 
among subjects exposed to the combined 
audio-visual channel. 


Method 

Subjects 

Ninety-six undergraduate females from 
the University of Missouri — St. Louis 
were randomly assigned to each of the 16 
cells depicted in Table 1. Each subject 
was tested by either a male or female 
experimenter from the same University, 
matched for sex with experimenter in the 
comparative study (Marwit, 1969). Each 
experimenter in the present study was a 
senior psychology major with plans to 
attend graduate school in clinical psychol- 
ogy. Consequently, each had a strong 
investment in learning and practicing the 
Rorschach. 


Procedure 


Test stimuli were taken from video- 
taped Rorschach sessions of an earlier 
study (Marwit, 1969) in which response 
productivity had been experimentally 
biased. In that study, bias was induced by 
presenting fictitious MMPI data to 20 
experimenters. Ten experimenters in the 
high response condition received a profile 
peaking on Ma and Pd and were told to 
expect "a brazen sort of individual who 
will most likely be a bit hostile, though 
very self-assured the way a Big Man on 
Campus would be, loud-mouthed, extro- 
verted; someone who will actively and 
uncaringly participate in the test and who 
will most likely give a lot of responses, 
especially a lot of animal responses." Ten 
experimenters in the low response con- 
dition received a profile peaking on Pt 
and D and were told to expect “a passive, 
submissive individual who will most likely 
be anxious and personable, soft-spoken 
and careful; someone who will not give a 
lot of responses and who will most likely 
give among those few responses mostly 
human ones.” All experimenters received 


a second, “highly unremarkable,” normal 
K profile which served as their own con- 
trol. Of these 40 sessions, those two 
displaying the greatest bias for high num- 
ber of responses (both with male experi- 
menters and female subjects and those 
two displaying the greatest bias for low 
number of responses (one with male and 
one with female experimenter, both with 
female subjects) along with their non- 
biased control sessions (same experi- 
menter-subject sex pairings) were selected 
for use in the present study. Videotapes 
of these four experimental-control pair- 
ings were edited so that only the experi- 
menters' instruction portion of each re- 
mained. In each case, experimenter’s 
instructions were simply, “I am going to 
show you a series of 10 cards, What you 
are to do is tell me everything you see.” 
These were then played by the appropri- 
ate sexed experimenter to a subject who 
either listened (audio channel) or both 
viewed and listened (combined channel) 
to them. Following instructions, experi- 
menters administered the free association 
portion of the Rorschach. Cards were 
either handed to the subject or placed 
directly in front of him, depending upon 
the manner of presentation in the com- 
parative study (Marwit, 1969). Experi- 
menters provided no information other 
than to answer subjects’ questions with 
an unstructured *Anything you like" or 
"It's up to you.” They were, however, 
permitted to inquire *Anything else?" at 
the end of each card. All responses were 
recorded verbatim. 


Results 


Two upperclass psychology majors 
independently scored each of the 96 pro- 
tocols for number of responses. Each had 
familiarized himself with the section on 
"defining the response" in Klopfer, Ains- 
worth, Klopfer, and Holt (1954). Average 
interscorer agreement for each of the 
protocols considered separately was sig- 
nificant (r = .86, N = 10, p < O1). 
Discrepancies were resolved in consulta- 
tion with one of the principal experi- 
menters. 

The mean number of responses ob- 
tained per card from subjects exposed to 


Table 1 


Mean Number of Responses per Card from Subjects Exposed to Audio and 
Combined Channels under High and Low Expectancy and Control Conditions 


Examiner Expectancy 


iui feb aE T 


Condition 
M SD 
Audio 
Experimental 


Combined 
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1.18 62 2.03 1.55 
Control 


1.08 E 2.03 2.34 1.57 1.24 
1.57 1.17 1.55 1.20 1.50 1.14 
2.33 1.81 

: : 4 2 2.27 1.49 
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audio and combined channels under high 
and low expectancy and control con- 
ditions is presented in Table 1. Due to the 
heterogeneity of variance (Fmax = 33.13, 
F(91) = 2.70), the high correlation of 
cell means with cell variances (r = .88, M 
= 16, p < .001), and the approximation 
of some of the cell values to zero, the 
data were transformed by the log (X1). 
The resulting data were analyzed by a 2 
(high vs. low expectancy) X2 (experi- 
mental vs. control) X 2 (audio vs. com- 
bined channel) X 10 (Rorschach cards) 
repeated measures analysis of variance 
with experimenters nested within expect- 
ancy conditions. 

Significant main effects were obtained 
for high vs. low expectancy conditions (F 
7 16.73, (1,608), p « .001) with subjects 
in high conditions providing fewer res- 
ponses than subjects in low conditions, 
for experimental vs. control conditions (F 
= 18.09 (1,608), p < .001) with subjects 
in experimental conditions providing 
fewer responses than those in control 
conditions, for audio vs. combined chan- 
nels (F = 5.31 (1,608) p < .05) with 
subjects exposed to audio instructions 
giving fewer responses than those exposed 
to combined audio-visual instructions, 
and for Rorschach cards (F - 7.08 
(9,608), p < .001). The predicted High 
vs. Low Expectancy X Experimental vs. 
Control interaction was not significant. 

A significant effect of experimenters 
within high vs. low expectancy conditions 
(F = 19.38 (2,608), p < 001) was ob- 
tained as a result of one experimenter 
within the high expectancy condition 
(experimenter 1, see Table 1) eliciting 
fewer responses than the other three 
experimenters (t = 6.89, y F (05) = 
2.79; Scheffé, 1953) none of whom dif- 
fered significantly from each other. Sig- 
nificant interactions of experimenters 
within Expectancy Conditions X Experi- 
mental vs. Control (F = 9.21 (2,608), p « 
.001) and of experimenters within Ex. 
pectancy Conditions X Experimental vs. 
Control X Audio vs. Combined Channels 
(F = 423 (2,608), p < -05) were also 
obtained. The former interaction was pro- 
duced by one experimenter within the 
high expectancy condition (experimenter 
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2) and one experimenter within the low 
expectancy condition (experimenter 3) 
obtaining significantly fewer responses 
under his experimental than under his 
control condition (t = 3.81, 424, y F 
(.05) = 1.98, respectively; Scheffe, 1953) 
while no experimental vs. control differ- 
ences were produced by the other two 
experimenters. The latter interaction 
Occurred because this trend held for low 
expectancy experimenters under both the 
audio and combined channel conditions 
but for high expectancy experimenters 
under the combined channel condition 
only. No significant experimental vs. con- 
trol differences were obtained for either 
high expectancy experimenter when the 
audio channel alone was employed. 


Discussion 


These results fail to lend strong sup- 
port to the hypothesis that experimenter- 
expectancy effects in Rorschach testing 
are communicated simply by exposing 
subjects to the instructions of biased 
experimenters. In the present study, 
videotaped instructions from an earlier 
study (Marwit, 1969) in which two 
experimenters had biased subjects for 
high productivity and two experimenters 


had biased subjects for low productivity | 


were played along with their own con- 
trols to a comparable group of subjects 
who then took the free association por- 
tion of the Rorschach. Biased results, 
defined as a significant difference be- 
tween experimental and control con- 
ditions in the predicted direction, were 
produced only by subjects exposed to 
instructions of one experimenter, experi- 
menter 3, from the low expectancy con- 
dition. These results suggest that it is not 
the instruction phase per se which is 
important in the transmission of expect- 
ancy effects in projective testing, but 
instead that the communication process 
depends upon certain experimenter attri- 
butes Which may or may not operate 
during experimenters providing instruc- 
tions to subjects. Johnson (1973), for 
example, suggests that a minimum of 
experimenter outcome concern must be 
made apparent before subjects will res- 
pond to bias producing messages. Simi- 
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larly, Rosenthal (1966) suggests that a 
minimum degree of professionalism must 
be ascribed to experimenters by subjects 
in order for experimenter-bias effects to 
materialize. In the present study, there- 
fore, it is possible that these and other 
potentially influential experimenter be- 
haviors were transmitted by experi- 
menter 3 as he gave his instructions to 
subjects, while such behaviors were not 
transmitted, or at least not transmitted 
vividly enough, during the instruction 
phase by any of experimenter 3’s col- 
leagues. Support for this interpretation is 
provided by a survey of the earlier (Mar- 
wit, 1968) data in which it is shown that 
subjects of experimenter 3 displayed a 
biasing of responses on Card 1 while 
subjects of experimenter 1, experi- 
menter 2, and experimenter 4 did not; 
yet all four experimenters showed 
approximately equal expectancy effects 
across the 10 cards. From these results, it 
appears that research designed specifically 
to investigate experimenter attributes and 
their manner of operation on the trans- 
mission of experimenter-expectancies 
might provide more information than 
would further attempts to isolate critical 
segments of the test process. 

Without a strong demonstration of 
experimenter-expectancy effects, few 
conclusions can be drawn regarding the 
roles of audio and of combined audio- 
visual messages. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that in the single case in which 
experimenter-expectancy effects did 
occur, that of experimenter 3, channel 
differences did not. This supports, albeit 
mildly, the notion that experimenter- 
expectancies are communicated equally 
as well by audio as by a combination of 
audio and visual cues. This does not 
necessarily indicate that expectancies are 
communicated exclusively by audio cues, 
but it does imply that subjects can rely 
sufficiently upon audio cues when a 
combination of audio and visual cues are 
absent. It should be noted that there is 
evidence (Rosenthal, 1966) that kinesic 
signals can also be influential in com- 
municating expectancies. The present 
study did not isolate the effect of such 
visual cues since that circumstance has no 
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counterpart in Rorschach test adminis- 
tration. 
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An Analysis of the Function of Color in the Rorschach 


J, RAY HAYS 
Texas Research Institute of Mental Sciences, Houston 


and 


WILLIAM K. BOARDMAN 
University of Georgia 


Summary; Slide reproductions of a standard and an achromatic series of Rorschach plates 
were rated by 120 Ss on 12 bipolar adjective pairs. Four adjective pairs from each of the 
three major factors of meaning were used. Mean factor scores were computed for each 
factor, and a comparison among cards was made. The chromatic cards were rated, in general, 
as more positive and more active but less potent than their achromatic representations, 
There was a significant inverse relationship between the evaluative factor and the potency 
factor. No sex differences were found in the connotation of the cards. The results of this 


study are consistent with prior studies. 


Color has been considered a highly sig- 
nificant stimulus property of Rorschach 
blots since their introduction. The 
position generally taken is that color 
tends to elicit a subjective experience of 
emotion or feeling in the subject 
(Piotrowski, 1950, 1957; Rorschach, 
1942; Schachtel, 1943, 1960; Shapiro, 
1960), Research to support this position 
has been equivocal and inconclusive, des- 
pite the large number of relevant studies. 
Allen (Allen, Manne, & Stiff, 1951) 
pointed to the lack of data on Rorschach 
responses which are generated by normals 
to serve as an objective criterion for 
studying responses of psychiatric 
patients, 

Baughman (1958) reviewed previous 
research and criticized the lack of studies 
focusing on the objective stimulus proper- 
ties of the Rorschach blots as indepen- 
dent variables. He concluded that most 
studies employed a psychoanalytic frame 
of reference and made no attempt to take 
theories of perception into account. He 
noted that the research up to that time 
had demonstrated that only form was a 
significant stimulus variable in Rorschach 
responses. 

More recently, findings which support 
the influence of color in Rorschach res- 
ponses have become more frequent, and a 
number of investigators have utilized the 
Semantic Differential technique of Os- 

This study is based upon a dissertation 
completed by the senior author. 


good, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957) to 
obtain quantitative data. Rabin (1959) 
used 20 semantic differential items in 
assessing the meaning of the ten standard 
Rorschach slides, The data were dichoto- 
mized according to the direction of the 
scale check and the Chi-square test was 
used. Rabin found that positive meanings 
were attributed to the color cards, but 
that cards IV and VII were the most 
meaningful of the cards and emerged with 
almost opposite meanings (ie. card IV 
was rated as most negative, potent, and 
active, whereas card VII was rated as 
most positive, impotent, and inactive). He 
found no sex differences in the attribu- 
tion of meaning to the cards, Little 
(1959) used nine semantic differential 
items and found the chromatic blots to 
be more active, potent, and good than the 
achromatic cards (ie. chromatic and 
achromatic cards differed in the same 
direction on all three of the major factors 
of meaning). Sex differences were found 
only for card X. Thus the study confirms 
the essential findings of Rabin, In neither 
study, however, was an attempt made to 
assess quantitative differences among the 
cards on the various semantic factors or 
to examine the relationship of the cards 
among the factors. Rosen (1960) exam- 
ined the differences among Rorschach 
cards on several semantic differential 
items, but did not attempt to analyze fac- 
tor scores. The analysis was limited since 
he dichotomized his data and omitted 
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midpoint ratings. He concluded that 
ratings of the blots tend to cluster as a 
function of the presence or absence of 
color. A tabulation of significant items 
was given for each card but without fac- 
tor scores considered it was impossible to 
assess differences among the cards. A 
later study by Hafner and Rosen (1964), 
using children as Ss, found that cards I 
and IV were negatively valued, that cards 
V and VI have few extreme connotations, 
and that the chromatic cards were, in gen- 
eral, rated more positively than were the 
achromatic cards. These results were con- 
sistent with the findings of Rosen and 
Little. Further studies are needed with 
nonpsychiatric Ss to obtain basal infor- 
mation necessary for a sound theoretical 
formulation regarding color responding, 
and to define the connotative meanings 
of the Rorschach cards and of the achro- 
matic representations of the five colored 
Rorschach cards. This would allow a com- 
parison among the standard cards on the 
three semantic differential factors as well 
as a comparison of the chromatic cards 
with their achromatic representations. 
This latter comparison is needed to define 
the function of color on the Rorschach 
cards. 


Method 


Two sets of 35 millimeter slides were 
obtained of the ten Rorschach plates. 
One (the standard set) was a full color 
reproduction of the photos. The other 
(the achromatic set) reproduced the blots 
in black and white only. A semantic dif- 
ferential scale was composed of four 
adjective pairs from each of the three pri- 
mary factors (evaluative, potency, and 
activity). The adjective pairs selected rep- 
resented the purest loadings on their 
respective factors. A seven-point graphic 
rating format was used on which Ss rated 
each slide for each adjective pair. 

Ss were 60 male and 60 female stu- 
dents from introductory psychology 
classes at the University of Houston. 
Those Ss with color vision defects were 
excluded. Thirty males (the AM group) 
and 30 females (the AF group) rated the 
achromatic set followed by the standard 
set, and 30 males (the SM group) and 30 
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females (the SF group) rated the standard 
set first followed by the achromatic set, 
Age was equated for the four groups. 

Ratings of the Rorschach slides wer 
obtained from Ss in a standard classroom 
setting. Ss were given a booklet which 
contained directions and 20 copies of the 
semantic differential scale. Approximate 
ly one minute was given for Ss to raté 
each of the 20 slides. 


Results 


For every S a score was computed fo 
each of the three semantic differentia 
factors separately for each of the 20 
stimuli. This was done by summing thi 
ordinal scale values for the four adjectiv 
pairs of each factor. Mean scores acros 
the four adjective pairs for each of tht 
three semantic differential factors wet 
computed, and a 2 x 2 x 20 mixed Fa 
torial Case II (Winer, 1962) analysis 
variance was performed for each of thi 
three factors. 

The analysis performed on the three 
factors yielded essentially the same t 
sults. For each, the major source of vail 
ance was due to differences among thi 
slides; evaluation (F = 20.8; df 
19/2204; p < .001), potency (F = 56.5 
df = 19/2204; p < .001), activity (F3 
12.7; df = 19/2204; p < .001). There wal 
also a significant interaction of order bj 
slides for each of the three factors; eval 
ation (F = 1.6; df = 19/2204; p < .05) 
potency (F = 2.3; df = 19/2204; p < .05) 
activity (F = 1.9; df= 19/2204; p < .05) 
The only additional finding was a signifi 
cant sex by slides interaction for tl 
potency scores (F = 1.9; df = 19/2204; 
X .05), indicating a differential reaction 
to rating the cards for the potency factol 
between the sexes. 


action for the potency factor revealed 
that for cards II, VII, VIII, IX, and X ol 
the standard series, females rated the 
cards as significantly less potent than did 
the males. In the achromatic series, cardi 
VII and VIII were rated as less potent b! 
females than by males. Card V in both 
the chromatic and achromatic series wa 
rated more potent by females than bj 
males. An analysis for the interaction 0l 
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Mean Semantic Differential Scores and sdtifnary ‘of Newman-Keuls Tests*****++* 


| Ust 
Tablejl 
Applied to the Ordered Means of Evaluation, Potency, ~ 


NAMES S 


and Activity Scores for Standard Rorschach Slides 


Evaluation* 


P 
IV 


|| otency* i 
a 


Activity* 


V 4.77 a 5.76 X 4.92 a 
Vil 4.73 a I 5.13 b TI 4.92 a 
II 4.70 a 4.67 VIII 4.50 b 
II 4.42 a 4.51 IX 4.48 b 
X 4.42 a 4.17 I 4.47 b 
VIII 4.04 b 4.02 V 4.37 b 
IX 4.04 b 3.85 I 4.19 bc 
VI 3.93 b 3.72 c 
I Pn b 3.13 d 
IV 3.29 c 2.93 d 


* For any factor, slides followed by the same letter indicate those slides which were 
not significantly different from each other. Slides not followed by the same letter 
differed at the .05 level of confidence or beyond. 


order of presentation by slides was not 
attempted because it was not considered 
relevant to the present study. 

In order to identify the significant dif- 
ferences among the standard slides, New- 
man-Keuls tests were applied to the mean 
for each semantic differential factor. It 
was decided that tests of the differential 
main effects were appropriate, even with 
significant interaction effects, because of 
the much greater proportion of variance 
accounted for by slides as compared with 
the interaction of order by slides or sex 
by slides. The ranking of the ordered 
means in each of the Newman-Keuls tests 
was exact (i.e., there were no tie ranks). 

Table 1 presents the summary of the 
Newman-Keuls tests and mean semantic 
differential scale scores. For the evalu- 
ation scores the means of the slides 
formed three distinct groups, with cards 
V, VII, HI, II, and X being seen respec- 
tively, as the most positive. e 


For the potency scores, the cards 
formed five groups. Each of these group- 
ings was distinct with the exception of 
the fourth, where there was a significant 
difference between cards II and III (p < 
.05). However, since each of these cards 
was within one standard deviation of the 
mean, they were grouped together. 

In the activity analysis, the cards 
formed four groups. The most active 
group was composed of cards X and III, 
The second consisted of cards VIII, IX, 
and I, with each of these cards being 
within one standard deviation above the 
mean. The third grouping consisted of 
cards V and II, and the least active group 
consisted of cards IV, VI, and VII. 

From the analysis of the ordered 
means there appeared to be an inverse re- 
lationship between the evaluation and 
potency factors. Since data from prior 
studies by Little (1959) and Rabin 
(1959) gave the factor scores for the ten 
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Little 
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Table 2 


Correlation Matrix of Means of the Ten Rorschach Cards on 
Evaluation (E), Potency (P), and Activity (4) 
Factors from Studies by Hays, Little, and Rabin. 


*pz.10 
**p«.05 
ee sl 


Rorschach cards, it was decided to in- 
clude these data in a correlational analysis 
to provide a measure of the consistency 
with which the cards were ranked (See 
Table 2). The italicized coefficients rep- 
resent the consistency with which the 
cards were ranked by various populations 
using the semantic differential method. 
Each of the consistency coefficients is sig- 
nificant at p < .05 with the exception of 
the correlation of Little's measure of 
potency with those of Hays (r= .54) and 
Rabin (r = .53). There is a significant de- 
gree of consistency in the ranking of the 
various cards on the factors of meaning 
across populations, adjective pairs, and 
studies. 

From Table 2 it can be seen that there 
is a significant inverse relationship be- 


01 |.24  |.86***—75***| 01 
61* |.13 | .53* | 28 
48 |14 | .66** 
~.82***| —.05 | 
19 93 


* 


tween the present study's measures of 
evaluation and potency. This is consistent 
with Rabin's study. In the study by 
Little, the relationship did not hold. 
There was, however, a positive relation- 
Ship between potency and activity in 
Little’s study. Thus it is evident that the 
three factors of meaning are not indepen- 
dent of each other for the Rorschach 
cards. The findings suggest that potency 
and evaluation are inversely related, (ie. 
there may be no “good” potent cards nof 
“bad” impotent cards). Such a finding 
has definite implications for interpreta 
tion of Rorschach responses to various 
cards, 

Card VII is seen to be the least potent 
and least active. Thus card VII has à 
unique connotation as the most weak and | 
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passive of the cards and should elicit re- 
sponses consistent with this meaning. 
Cards VII and III are isolated from the 
other cards. Card VII is significantly more 
positive but less active than the other 
cards. Card III is more active and more 
positive than the other cards. Cards IV 
and I are both rated as highly potent and 
are negatively valued. Cards VII and V 
have the opposite connotative meaning 
(i.e., they are rated as positive but weak). 
The finding of opposite connotative 
meaning between cards IV and VII on the 
evaluation and potency factors is consis- 
tent with Rabin (1959), In the present 
study, cards IV and VII were grouped 
with card VI as being rated the least 
active of the cards. 


Cards II, VIII, and IX were found to 
have the least connotative meaning. The 
means of these three cards fall within one 
standard deviation above or below the 
mean on each of the semantic differential 
factors. This finding might indicate that 
since these cards have little rated conno- 
tative meaning they represent more 
ambiguous stimuli than do those blots 
which have greater connotative meaning, 
and allow more freedom of response from 
individual respondents. 


An analysis was performed of the dif- 
ferential effects between the means of the 
chromatic slides of the five Rorschach 
chromatic plates and their achromatic 
representations for each of the three 
semantic differential factors. For the fac- 
tor of evaluation the presence of color 
increased the positive value of the card 
significantly for four of the five cards. 
For card II there was no significant differ- 
ence between the chromatic mean and 
the achromatic mean. The presence of 
color significantly decreased the potency 
of four of the five chromatic cards. There 
was a reversal for card VIII, which was 
rated as significantly more potent in its 
chromatic version. For the activity factor, 
the presence of color caused the cards to 
be rated as more active. This finding was 
consistent for all chromatic cards. The 
overall mean differences were significant 
for each of the three factors in the indica- 
ted directions. 
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Discussion 


The ranking of the chromatic blots 
higher on the evaluation factor than the 
achromatic blots is consistent with find- 
ings of Little (1959), Rabin (1959), 
Otten and Van de Castle (1963), Hafner 
and Rosen (1964), Van de Castle and 
Spicher (1964), and Sappenfield (1965). 
Chromatic blots being ranked higher on 
the activity factor than the achromatic 
blots is consistent with studies of Little 
(1959), Rabin (1959), and Hafner and 
Rosen (1964). The finding that the chro- 
matic blots are rated less potent than 
achromatic blots supported Rabin (1959) 
but was not consistent with Little (1959). 
This inconsistency may be due to the fact 
that Little used fewer semantic differen- 
‘tial items and fewer Ss than either of the 
other studies, and thus obtained less valid 
measures. 

The high degree of consistency with. 
which the above studies have delineated 
the effects of color with respect to the 
evaluation and activity factors indicates 
that the increase in ranking of evaluation 
and activity due to the presence of color 
in a Rorschach blot are valid and reliable 
phenomena and represent normative re- 
sponding, independent of individual dif- 
ferences. The mixed findings with respect 
to the relationship of potency ratings and 
color suggest a more complex process. 
Potency was found to be inversely related 
to evaluation (See Table 2). The chroma- 
tic cards occupy the median positions 
along the potency continuum and the 
achromatic cards are at the extremes. The 
connotation of potency in Rorschach 
blots simply may not vary as a function 
of color. Color may, instead, attenuate 
the connotation of potency to such an 
extent that the effects of other possible 
variables such as form and shading on the 
perception are suppressed. The analysis of 
the significant sex by slides interaction 
for the potency factor did not point to 
color as the basis for sex differences, but 
added further to the complexity of the 
potency connotation as compared to 
activity and evaluation. 

A general limitation in drawing con- 
clusions for the effects of color as mea- 
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sured by the semantic differential in this 
study is imposed by the finding that three 
of the five chromatic cards (II, VIII, and 
IX) have the least connotative meaning of 
all the blots along all three semantic 
dimensions. Clearly the presence of color 
in the standard Rorschach cards was not 
found to have an overriding or generally 
accentuating effect on connotative mean- 
ing, Rorschach tradition notwithstanding. 
Whether or not this represents a general 
attribute of color to attenuate connota- 
tive meaning could only be answered by 
further research. If such is found to be 
the case, chromatic blots could then be 
categorized as more ambiguous than 
achromatic blots and more likely to pro- 
duce idiosyncratic responses and respon- 
ses less determined by external variables. 
This would be a new and useful role for 
chromatic blots. 

When one examines the relative conno- 
tative meanings of the ten blots, two 
clustering of chromatic blocks are readily 
apparent. The first is composed of blots 
Il, VIII, and IX, discussed above. The 
other consists of blots III and X, which 
are closely ranked in each dimension. The 
five achromatic blots are widely separated 
and occupy significantly diverse areas of 
semantic space. Considering the limita- 
tions imposed by only 10 blots, the 
variety of connotative meanings represen- 
ted is quite large, providing a wide base of 
stimulus patterning. The demonstrated 
usefulness of the blots as projective 
timuli in many diverse situations is prob- 
bly due in part to this diversity of mean- 

as well as to their form. 
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Free Association and Repression-Sensitization 
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Summary: 


and 


GEORGE C. ROSENWALD 
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It was predicted that Subjects’ scores on Byrne's Repression-Sensitization (R-S) 


Scale would be related to free associative style. When administered the R-S Scale, Subjects 
at the high and low extremes then took part in a free association task. Repressers manifested 
a prevalence of “avoidant” and sensitizers a prevalence of “approach” associations, How- 


ever, this was true only of male Subjects. 


Defenses, which were first conceptual- 
ized in the psychoanalytic situation, have 
been most systematically investigated in 
the laboratory. Thus, where the evidence 
seems most secure, it does not pertain to 
clinical phenomena, and where it does 
pertain to them, it is generally impres- 
sionistic. The present study relates two 
mechanisms, repression and sensitization, 
to the process of free association. 

Byrne (1961) has devised a scale of 
156 MMPI items, referred to as the 
Repression-Sensitization Scale (R-S 
Seale). A low score indicates a tendency 
toward repression, that is, toward the 
avoidance of psychological threat by dis- 
tancing the danger, Sensitizers attempt to 
master threat by alertness to and partial 
confrontation of the danger. Both are 
defenses against unacceptable drives 
which arise through internal processes or 
by external instigation. 

Byrne has summarized research relat- 
ing the R-S Scale to a variety of psycho- 
logical functions (Byrne, 1964). Among 
these are perception of threat, selective 
forgetting, awareness of anxiety, physio- 
logical arousal, response to ambiguity, 
humor, hostility, authoritarianism, and 
intelligence. Byrne also reports that sensi- 
tizers produced more sexual TAT content 
than repressers, although the difference 
was significant only for males. He failed 
to find differences in the incidence of 
aggressive content. 

Taking a cue from Byrne’s comment 


The second author wishes to express his 
gratitude to the Foundations’ Fund for Re- 
search in Psychiatry for its support of his 
investigations of defense-effectiveness. 


that merely ioni Bar to TAT carus 
may not pose a sufficient threat to arouse 
defenses, the present design calls for free 
association to TAT cards, which is 
thought to favor the emergence of drive 
derivatives and thus to mobilize defensive 
activity. 

The prediction was that repressers will 
avoid threatening associative material, 
while sensitizers will accentuate it. Un- 
fortunately, the R-S Scale does not allow 
for the mixed defensive styles which 
clinicians commonly encounter. 


Method 


Subjects 

Subjects were chosen as follows: 51 
males and 51 females were drawn at ran- 
dom from an Introductory Psycholo; 
Subject Pool and administered the R 

e. From these "A eiae Diii 
selected, by taking upper lower 
extremes of the scale for male and female 
Subjects. Of the 9 representing each ex- 
treme, 2 dropped out, leaving 8 male 
repressers, 9 male sensitizers, 9 female 
repressers, and 8 female sensitizers. 


d associate t 
Subjects were asked to te to, 
rather (rwn tell stories about, TAT cards; 
the instructions given to each Subject 
were similar to those used by Bordin 


pleasant, or not the kind of thing you 
would customarily 


iety. You ma 
ege din thing? about your own life. 
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Table 1 


Number of Subjects Classified According to 
Repression-Sensitization and Free Association Style 


Approach 


Avoidance 5 
Sig.* 


Approach 


Avoidance 
Sig.* 


* Fisher Exact Test 


You may feel like telling stories; please 

do not. 

The delivery of the instructions and 
the choice of TAT cards (13 MF and 18 
BM or GF, depending on Subject's sex) 
were meant to create sexual and aggres- 
sive threat and mobilize characteristic de- 
fenses. The Subjects’ free associations 
were tape-recorded. 


Scoring 

The scoring scheme for the free associ- 
ation task was based on Byrne’s assump- 
tion that the R-S Scale is sensitive to dif- 
ferences between people who approach 
and those who avoid threatening situ- 
ations. A detailed guide provided scoring 
criteria according to which a score of “+” 
was assigned to protocols when Subject 
approached or confronted the emotional 
threat of the association stimulus, while a 
score of “—” was assigned when Subject 
avoided or attenuated the threat. Associ- 
ation protocols which showed a mixture 


of styles were scored according to th 
dominant style. 

Two judges independently scored i 
transcribed protocols blindly. Percentag 
agreement between the judges for th 
three cards was as follows: 18 BM: 82 
(p < .025), 18 GF: 100% (p < .005) ant 
13 MF: 94% (p < .001). 


Results 


The prediction that repressers woult 
tend to “avoid” and sensitizers to "ap 
proach” emotional threats in their fr 
association, is borne out by the resulti 
presented in Table 1, but only for ma : 
Subjects. Female Subjects did not sho! 
the predicted correlation either on cai 
13 MF, which was administered to 3 
Subjects, nor on 18 GF, although a nof 
significant trend in the predicted dire 
tion is evident for the latter card. Thus 
the difference between male and femal 
Subjects cannot reasonably be attribute 
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to stimulus differences. The present study 
obtains sex differences comparable to 

` Byrne's (1964). It is possible that the R-S 
Scale does not mean the same thing to 
males and females. Two incidental find- 
ings of the present study are relevant: 
(a) The association protocols of females 
tended to contain mixtures of approach 
and avoidant styles more often than those 
of males, suggesting that female repressers 
and sensitizers do not represent pure 
association-types, and (b) the variance of 
male R-S scores was significantly larger 
than that of the female scores (F = 2.37, 
df = 16/16, p < .05). There were more 
males than females at the extremes of the 
scale whereas the females tended to clus- 
ter near the middle. 


Discussion 


The present findings, together with 
earlier ones, confirm the R-S Scale as a 
measure of defensive style. They also sug- 
gest that the scale may be more suited to 
males. A possible reason for this is socio- 
cultural. It is widely held that men tend 
to manifest isolation and intellectualiz- 
ation (sensitization) whereas women's 
characteristic style is to retreat from 
psychic danger (repression). Further, 
there is a (gradually diminishing) bias in 
male-dominated societies, perhaps es- 
pecially in collegiate settings, which ren- 
ders sensitization socially more accept- 
able than repression. To the extent this is 
so, it is less likely that a female Subject 
falling in the sensitization range will ex- 
hibit the correlates of sensitization than 
that a male Subject in the repression 
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range will manifest the correlates of 
repression. The verification of this 
hypothesis would involve the measure- 
ment and control of social desirability, 
Recent studies suggest that, apart from 
defense style, females are more depen- 
dent on cultural cues than are males 
(Douvan & Adelson, 1966). 

Another explanation of the sex differ- 
ence involves the experimental situation 
itself. The experimenter for Subjects of 
both sexes was male. In order to mini- 
mize cues from him, Subjects were seated 
facing away from him. Nevertheless, the 
experimenter's sex may have inhibited 
female Subjects somewhat from respond- 
ing forthrightly to loaded stimuli. 
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Comparison of House-Tree-Person Drawings 
of Young Deaf and Hearing Children 


CAROLE J, DAVIS 
Camden County Psychiatric 
Hospital 


Summary: ‘The House-Tree-Person (H-T-P) drawings of a matched sample of 80 deaf and 
80 hearing school children, ages 7 through 10 years, were compared to assess differena 

related to the handicap, and the capacity of the H-T-P to distinguish between children ri 
by their teachers as poorly adjusted and those rated well adjusted. No differences we 
found between deaf and hearing in the drawing of the ear or mouth of the human figur 
There was a very significant difference in the drawing of the branch structure of the t 
There were no differences in numbers of indicators of disturbance in the drawings of the 


children rated as more or as less well adjusted. 


There are considerable problems in- 
volved in the evaluation of the deaf, on 
the basis of the extreme language handi- 
cap of the pre-lingually deafened. In per- 
sonality assessment, the House-Tree- 
Person Test (H-T-P) should have the 
greatest potential for use with the deaf, 
since only minimal knowledge of lan- 
guage is required in obtaining the draw- 
ings. In spite of the apparent value of the 
H-T-P in this direction, research has been 
limited, and no studies were found using 
this test with deaf children. 

Some normative data have been pro- 
vided for young hearing children, for the 
H-T-P. drawings (Rappaport, Note 1) and 
for the drawing of the human figure 
(Koppitz, 1968), The current research is a 
comparison of the H-T-P drawings of 
young deaf and hearing children, for the 
purpose of providing normative data that 

This paper is based on a portion of the data 
from a dissertation. submitted by the senior 
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could be used in assessing the drawi 
deaf youngsters. 

On the basis of the hypothesis of 
projection of the body image in the: 
man figure drawing (Machover, 1949), 
is expected that there will be differen 
in the drawing of the ear by the | 
(DiLeo, 1970; Myklebust, 1960), and p 
haps in the drawing of the mouth (Myl 
bust, 1960). On the basis of the hypo 
sis that the branch structure of the 
represents the felt capacity for the ext 
sion of the self in the environment (Hi 
mer, 1958), it is anticipated that the di 
will tend to draw trees with inadequ 
branch structures. - 

On the assumption that the H-T-Æ 
useful in distinguishing between the dr 
ings of the disturbed and those of m 
mals, it was believed that the drawif 
would distinguish between the more | 
the less well adjusted of the essential 
normal school samples (both deaf 
hearing) considered here. Koppitz (19! 
has found human figure drawings va 
distinguishing between disturbed chi 
and well-adjusted school children. 


Method 


Subjects 

Eighty pre-lingually deafened s 
children were matched with 80 hi 
school children on a one-to-one basis 
respect to age, sex, race, and as closely) 
possible on socioeconomic status ! 
level of intellectual functioning. Thel 
ter classification was very crude, in tl 
only IQ scores were available for the di 
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and only achievement scores for the hear- 
ing. There were 20 deaf and 20 hearing 
children in each of the four following age 
categories: 

1. 7 years 6 months + 3 months 

2, B years 6 months t 3 months 

3. 9 years 6 months t 3 months 

4. 10 years 6 months 3 months 
There were 20 boys and 20 girls (10 deaf 
and 10 hearing of each sex) in each age 
category, with the exception of the ten- 
year level that included 22 boys and 18 
girls. 

Selection of the deaf sample was based 
only on the requirement of attendance at 
a school for the deaf. The degree of hear- 
ing loss was not a basis for selection, al- 
though the loss had to have been sustain- 
ed prior to the wei ger of language. 
Two-thirds of the deaf children had hear- 
ing losses within the severe to profound 
range. 

Procedure 

All children were tested in groups, gen- 
erally in their regular classrooms. Draw- 
ings were made on standard white opaque 
paper, 84 by 11 inches, held horizontally 
for House and vertically for Tree and 
Man. The appropriate instructions were 
printed at the top of each sheet: Draw a 
house; Draw a tree; or Draw a man, In- 
structions were also given orally, and for 
the deaf manually if necessary. The con- 
cept of drawing a whole man was commu- 
nicated orally and by sign and gesture. It 
was felt that writing this into the instruc- 
tions would have only confused the 
younger deaf children, For this reason 
also, it had been decided to request a 
drawing of a man, instead of a drawing of 
a person. 

The drawings were made with a stand- 
ard No.2 lead pencil. Children were 
allowed to work at their own speed. 
When a child completed a drawing, he 
was given the next drawing and instruc- 
tions for it at that time. 

To identify those youngsters who were 
best and least well adjusted in terms of 
their behavior in the classroom, teachers 
were asked to rate their children using the 
Behavior Rating of Pupils scale (Lambert 
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& Bower, Note 2), This is an instrument 
still in the research stage, but it has been 
found to have validity in selecting dis- 
turbed youngsters, when it has been used 
in conjunction with other measures. This 
rating scale is used to rate the entire class 
simultaneously on each of the behaviors 
considered, placing the children in a nor- 
mal distribution with a of seven 
categories, A final score is then given to 
each child. Because of the very small sizes 
of deaf classes, these teachers were in- 
structed to rate each child eene in 
the category he considered appropriate, 
In spite of the instructional differences to 
teachers, normal distributions were found 
for both deaf and hearing samples, The 
means of the distributions varied signifi- 
cantly, so children were compared, in 
terms of adjustment, only on the basis of 
their placement within their own samples. 


Scoring 

Items for scoring the drawings of 
House and Tree were taken primarily 
from Rappaport (Note 1), with some 
items from other sources in the literature 
and from the senior investigator's own 
clinical experience, Items for the drawing 
of the Man were taken from Koppitz 
(1968). Those items for the drawing of 
the Man that were considered related to 
disturbance were accepted as valid on the 
basis of Koppitz’ study (1966), Items for 
the drawings of House and Tree were vali- 
dated by comparing a clinic sample of the 
same age children with the essentially 
normal school samples included here. 
Items were retained as indicative of dis 
turbance on the basis of three criteria 
(Koppitz, 1968): (a) that they are not 

rimarily related to age and maturation; 
b) that they occur on 15% or fewer of 
the normal drawings at a given age level; 
(c) that. they are able to differentiate be- 
tween the drawings of children with and 
without emotional problems. 

All drawings were scored for presence 
or absence of the items, by three raters 
working independently. Each of the three 
sets of drawings (House, Tree, Man) was 
scored as a unit, with the drawings in ran- 
dom order. A child's final score on pres 
ence or absence of an item was deter- 
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Table 1 
Numbers of Deaf and Hearing Children Scoring 


on Items Relating to Ear and Mouth of Drawing of Man 


Item 


Ear: Any representation 


No representation of ears, but hair is drawn so that it might 
conceal ears? 


No representation of ears; hair could not conceal* 


Ears look correct in both position and proportion, although 
not entirely accurate anatomically 


Ears lóok excessively large: this should be very disproportionate 
REM: SS MONIS MU CL MNA 


Ears look tiny — this must be in the extreme, either ridiculously 
too small, or flattened against the head 


Convolutions of ear clearly shown; not scored for simple dot 
or circle 


Ears are a peculiar shape or are excessively elaborated; rounded 
ears are not scored 


Marked faulty placement of either ear 
Glasses drawn without ears to hold them on 
Hearing aid 

Mouth: any representation 
No mouth 


Two lips: two lips outlined and separated by line from each 
other; two rows of teeth only not scored 


mH 


aleh [+ | " * = 
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Table 1 (cont'd) 


Mouth open 


of mouth 


scored 


Marked distortion in placement of mouth, as on side of face 


Tongue indicated 


Heavy slash for mouth, or excessive shading or darkening 


Mouth is a markedly peculiar shape; elongated mouth not 


à There was no significant difference between deaf and hearing in the absence of ears 
that could have been concealed by hair and the absence of ears that could not have 
been so concealed (x? = 2.06, p > .05). The total number of deaf children not includ- 
ing ears in their drawings was 56; the total number of hearing children not including 


ears was 53. 


mined by the agreement of at least two of 
the raters. An item was retained only if 
the rate of agreement in scoring was 90% 
or more between any two of the raters. 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 presents the items from the 
drawing of the Man that were hypothe- 
sized to be related to the specific handi- 
cap of deafness, in terms of the projec- 
tion of body image. It is evident by in- 
spection that there are almost no differ- 
ences even in the actual numbers of deaf 
and hearing children including any of 
these indicators in their drawings. The 
only item where there is a significant dif- 
ference is that of excessive shading of tlie 
mouth, which occurs more frequently in 
the drawings of hearing children oc a 
5.04, p < .05). J 

The use of shading, even excessively, 


occurred frequently in the drawings of 
the hearing, and seemed to indicate an 
effort to produce a more effective draw: 
ing. It is possible that the use of shad 
by children, even to excess, is less an indi 
cator of anxiety than an attempt tọ ore 
ate a more skillful drawing. 

apparently showed less effort in this 
direction, 

In assessing the adequacy of the 
branch structure of the Tree, a distinction 
was made between those Tree 
where the branches were drawn 
out (with or without foliage) and those 
Tree drawings where the system 
was only implied, as by drawing a round, 


hearing 
31.34, p < .001). The branches were 
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drawn out by 42 hearing children and by 
9 deaf children. The branch system was 
only implied, or primarily implied, by 38 
hearing children and by 71 deaf children. 

The reasons for this very significant 
difference are unfortunately not clear. 
There were no significant differences in 
the drawings of the branch structure re- 
lated to the ages of the children, There 
were no differences based on IQ in the 
deaf, There was, however, a significant re- 
lationship between the drawing out of the 
branches and achievement test scores in 
the hearing sample. It is not actually sur- 
prising that this feature should be related 
to achievement, since drawing out the 
branch structure involves more purpose- 
ful effort and attention to detail than is 
required in the simple outlining of the 
foliage area, This kind of directed effort 
is also required for achievement. 

Because of the significance of the 
relationship of the type of branch struc- 
ture with achievement, it does not seem 
justifiable to interpret the infrequency of 
the elaborated branch structure by the 
deaf on the basis of awareness of the 
handicap. This interpretation cannot be 
entirely ruled out, in light of the possi- 
bility of a sense of inadequacy in the ex- 
tension of self on the part of the child 
who is not achieving elfectivaly. It does 
seem, however, that a more plausible ex- 

lanation might be founded on Furth's 

1966, 1971) observation that the deaf 
seem to show a lack of motivation toward 
intellectual activity. This might also ex- 
plain their failure to use shading in an 
effort to improve on their drawings. 

The expectation that the items related 
to emotional disturbance would be able 
to distinguish between youngsters show- 
ing good and poor classroom adjustment 
was not confirmed for either the deaf or 
hearing samples. Most of the children 
showed from 2 to 3 emotional indicators 
in the three drawings, and this was not 
related to their adjustment ratings made 
by teachers. 

There were some very significant dif- 
ferences between disturbed and normal 
samples used in validating these items, 
however, and it seems that the H-T-P is 

therefore only helpful in distinguishing 


extreme deviations from normality | 
children. The differences between di 
turbed and normal samples were inti 
esting and consistent. Disturbed childre 
showed a considerable tendency towar 
barrenness in their drawings, and the i 
clusion of minimal details. The norm 
school children, both hearing and degf 
seemed to enjoy including non-essentii 
details in their drawings, reflecting appa 
ently a greater interest in what they wet 
doing and in their surroundings. 


Conclusions 


It is evident that some of the clinic 
assumptions relating to the projection 0| 
the body image, at least in young chi 
dren, must be reconsidered. One of tli 
clearest results of the present investigi 
tion is the fact that young deaf and hedl 
ing children do not draw the ear of th 
human figure differently. Whether t 
may be changes at adolescence, wh 
physical differences often become ¢ 
greater concern, remains an open quei 
tion. 4 

In addition, it would seem that furtht 
research with the H-T-P should be dire 
ted not toward the development of 
checklist of single details, but rather tt 
ward the objectification of qualitath 
features. This direction should be help 
in reconciling the approaches of clinici 
and researcher. One of the more inti 
esting findings here was that of the bi 
renness of the drawings of the disturbe 
children. The items describing the qualit 
Of barrenness were able to be define 
clearly enough to attain 90% interraté 
reliability. It would seem equally feasibl 
on this basis to delineate clearly oth! 
qualitative features. The use of shading! 
an example of an item that apparentl 
cannot be adequately evaluated simply il 
terms of presence or absence. 
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A Scaled-Projective Measure of Interpersonal Values 


RALPH H. KILMANN 
Graduate School of Business 
University of Pittsburgh 


Summary: A projective instrument entitled the “Kilmann Insight Test" (KIT) was devised 
to measure the Interpersonal Value Constructs (IVCs) of individuals, defined as: the mental 
categories through which an individual perceives and interprets the desirable and undesirable 
features of interpersonal behavior. The KIT requires an individual to differentiate on a 
seven-point scale, 18 IVCs according to how relevant they are to a series of six ambiguous 
pictures of interpersonal situations. A factor analysis of the KIT’s values resulted in two 
comprehensive factors: (a) Good Fellowship versus Functional Task Activity, and (b) Inter: 
personal Restraint versus Boldness. Comparing the KIT with a self-report instrument core 
taining the same value items as the KIT, suggested that the KIT is assessing value dimen- 
sions, but that the KIT seems to be tapping a different concept of values than the self-repoi 


assessment. 


Four basic methods have been utilized 
to assess an individual's values: (a) rank 
ordering (e.g., Catton, 1954; Hunt, 1935; 
Rokeach, 1969) or via Q sort (e.g., Gor- 
low & Barocas, 1964, 1965; Gorlow & 
Noll, 1967); (b) paired-comparisons or 
forced choice (e.g. Allport & Vernon, 
1931; Catton, 1954; Thorndike, 1937; 
Thurstone, 1927); (c) coding of open- 
ended questions (e.g., Scott, 1959; Smith. 
1949), and (d)attitude scaling (e.g., Lurie, 
1937; Morris, 1956; Rettig & Pasamanick, 
1959; Van Dusen, 1939; Woodruff & 
DiVesta, 1948). 

It is almost surprising that all of the 
value instruments to date rely on the con- 
scious self-report of a respondent. In his 
review of the psychological literature on 
values, Dukes (1955) states, 


During the past two decades a num- 
ber of instruments have been provided 
for. measuring or describing the values 
of individuals and groups, In this vari- 
ety, little use has been made of other 
than ‘‘straight-answer” techniques; 
other devises obviously deserve trial 
(p. 26). 


Dukes goes on to suggest: 


The literature on the theory and 
application of projective techniques, 
though not often couched in a value 
framework, no doubt provides many 


The autlior thanks Drs. Ken Thomas, Bill 
McKelvey, Dave Peters, Paul Sheats, and Eric 
Holman for their helpful suggestions and sup- 
port. The Campus Computer Network at UCLA 
provided funds for the data analysis, 
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examples of the operation of values; 

one’s perception of his physical ai 

social world (p. 43). 
Also, in a recent summary on the coneg| 
of values, Williams (1968) states, “Fi 
values that are concealed by conformi 
to social conventions and taboos, as 
as for those camouflaged by defe 
arising from repressions, recourse must 
had to indirect approaches through pi 
jective testing . . . (p. 285).” : 

The plan of this paper is twofold: ( 
to present a projective measure of int 
personal values, and (b) to investigate th 
validity of the projective measure by @ 
ploring its relationship to a self-repol 
instrument attempting to assess a simil 
notion of values. 


It was decided to develop a concept! 
values that is specifically relevant to inte 
personal behavior since it was felt thi 
values become substantially concrete af 
expressable at the interpersonal level 0 
analysis. Furthermore, it seemed tli 
values which would affect interpersom 
behavior, are values that specify how ofl 
should behave in various interpersoml 
Situations. This perspective is similar Ý 
Rokeach's concept of instrumental valu 
(Rokeach, 1969). These are defined | 
specific modes of conduct that are pë 
sonally or socially desirable to alternati¥ 
modes of conduct. Rokeach lists 18 if 
strumental values: honest, broadminded 
loving, intellectual, cheerful, obedien 
helpful, ambitious, logical, responsibl 
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forgiving, polite, clean, courageous, inde- 
pendent, selfcontrolled, capable, and 
imaginative. These values are fairly con- 
crete and operational and therefore, were 
taken as a referent for developing a pro- 
jective concept of values specific to inter- 
personal behavior. 

Several studies have sought to investi- 
gate the relationship between an individ- 
ual’s values and aspects of his perceptions 
(i.e., values as they function in organizing 
cognitive processes). McGinnies (1950), 
Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies (1948), 
and Haigh and Fiske (1952) found that 
individual’s values as measured on the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindsey Study of Values 
affected the visual recognition threshold 
of words reflecting the values. The theory 
advanced for these findings is that values 
act as sensitizers for acceptable items, and 
act as a defense for recognition of unac- 
ceptable items. Similar findings were 
obtained with auditory stimuli as 
opposed to visual stimuli (Vanderplas & 
Blake, 1949). In addition, values have 
been related to an increased readiness to 
respond to words representing valued 
events (Cantril, 1932; McGinnies, 1950). 
Finally, evidence suggests that the ambi- 
guity of the stimuli moderates the extent 
that values act as selective factors in cog- 
nitive processes. Research by Bruner and 
Goodman (1947) and Carter (1949) indi- 
cates thatthe greater the ambiguity of 
the stimuli, the greater the perceptual 
effects of an individual's values (see 
Dukes, 1955, for an extended discussion 
of these findings). 

. The foregoing research results are con- 
siderably relevant to the possibility for a 
projective measure of values. In particu- 
lar, if individual values influence percep- 
tions of ambiguous stimuli, then a projec- 
tive instrument could assess values as they 
are actually being applied. Furthermore, 
since such a concept of values is probably 
Operative on the preconscious or uncon- 
Scious levels of awareness, and since indi- 
Viduals can distort their self-reports of 
values (e.g., Edwards, 1953), the use of 
Projective assessment is additionally sug- 
gested. 

A projective concept of interpersonal 
values was defined in the following man- 
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ner: An Interpersonal Value Construct 
(IVC) is a mental category through which 
an individual perceives and interprets the 
desirable and undesirable features of 
interpersonal behavior (e.g., honest- 
dishonest, helpful-unhelpful). According 
to the definition, an individual utilizes his 
interpersonal value constructs whenever 
he considers the evaluative aspects of an 
interpersonal situation, especially when 
the situation contains ambiguities or is 
subject to different interpretations (as 
most real life interpersonal situations 
are). 


The Kilmann Insight Test (KIT) 


An instrument entitled the “Kilmann 
Insight Test” (KIT) was developed to 
assess an individual’s interpersonal value 
constructs. 

The basic form of the KIT was based 
on the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT), a projective test first developed 
by Murray (1938). The research by 
McClelland, Atkinson, and their associ- 
ates (Atkinson, 1958; McClelland, 1961; 
McClelland, Atkinson, Clarke, & Lowell, 
1953) suggests the usefulness of a picture 
stimulus to elicit various cognitive proces- 
ses. In particular, having an individual 
react to a series of pictures of inter- 
personal behavior is expected to simulate 
the use of interpersonal value constructs 
in actual situations. 


Picture Stimuli 

The pictures of the KIT were chosen 
to represent a variety of interpersonal set- 
tings that reflect managerial and profes- 
sional situations. This was decided since 
the KIT was intended for this type of set- 
ting. Pretesting of the KIT found that six 
pictures of moderate ambiguity (Weiss- 
kopf, 1950) seemed most conducive to 
projection by respondents. 


The KIT as a Test of Insight 

Instead of a respondent writing a story 
to each picture, and then having the story 
coded for various IVCs (analogous to 
scoring TAT stories for individual mo- 
tives), a specific set of interpersonal value 
constructs Were predetermined. These 
were developed by taking the 18 instru- 
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mental values of Rokeach and stating 
them in terms of nouns (“love” was 
changed to “affection” and “cleanliness” 
was changed to “orderliness;” the latter 
nouns seemed more compatible for a 
management and professional popula- 
tion). The values were written as nouns to 
emphasize the bipolar notion of a con- 
struct (Kelly, 1955). For example, the 
honest-dishonest construct was stated as 
“honesty.” The same was done for the 
other values. 

The instructions to the KIT ask the 
respondent to indicate on a seven-point 
scale, the extent that the respondent sees 
each “concern” to be relevant to each 
picture. The respondent is asked to reveal 
his insight by clearly distinguishing the 
relevance of the listed “concerns” (in 
actuality, a list of the 18 IVCs). 

The KIT is presented as a test of in- 
sight for two basic reasons. First, the 
actual nature of the test is hidden from 
the respondent and therefore, certain 
social desirability and other distortion or 
response biases are minimized (ie., the 
KIT is meant to assess values as they are 
applied, it is not meant to assess how an 
individual wishes to appear to himself or 
to others). Second, the notion of an in- 
sight test is intended to motivate respon- 
dents to discriminate in their use of IVCs. 


Administration and Scoring 

The time for administering the stan- 
dardized instructions of the KIT is 
approximately four minutes. The actual 
time typically used by respondents to 
complete the KIT is approximately 10 to 
15 minutes. Consequently, as a projective 
test, the KIT has a fairly short administra- 
tion time. 

The scoring of the KIT is accom- 
plished by viewing the “scale of rele- 
Vance" as a seven-point scale (7 = ex- 
tremely relevant, 1 = not relevant). Since 
the same IVCs follow each of six pictures, 
a person's score for a given IVC is simply 
the sum of his assigned relevancy points 
for the IVC across the six pictures. An 
alternative method of scoring consists of 
first standardizing the individual’s respon- 
ses according to his mean response on the 
relevancy scales. This latter method 


which was utilized in all the analyses that 
follow, makes an individual's scores on. 
the KIT all relative to his own variance, 


Factor Analysis of the KIT 


In a review of the value literature 
(Kilmann, 1972), it was noted that sev. 
eral value studies attempted to investigate 
the underlying dimensions of values by 
factor analysis (e.g., Bales, 1970; Brog 
den, 1952; Duffy & Crissy, 1940; Gorlow 
&Barocas,1964,1965;Gorlow & Noll, 1967, 
Lurie, 1937; Morris, 1956; Rettig & Pasa 
manick, 1959; Scott, 1959). The seven 
point scaling of relevance for the 18 inter 
personal value constructs from the KIT 
facilitates a factor analysis based on Pear 
son's correlation coefficient. 


Method 


A sample of 82 professional individu 
als (e.g., educators, lawyers, physicians 
psychologists, clergymen) who were pat 
taking in UCLA’s Industrial Relations, 
Management Programs, participated in 
this research assessment. Their response 
to the KIT were utilized to perform t 
comprehensive factor analysis procedure 


developed by McKelvey (Note 1, Note 2). 
Since there were approximately five 
respondents for each variable in the 
analysis, it is expected that the resulting 
factors are reasonably stable for this typ? 
of population (managerial and profession 
al people or those pursuing these career?) 
The sample consisted of 47 men and 35 
women and since sex did not relate sig 
nificantly to KIT responses, the entire 
sample was included in the analysis. 


Results and Discussion 


Following standardization of individu: 
al response styles and Subjects IVC 
Scores, a principal factor solution við 
Varimax rotation resulted in a two-facto! 
solution. This solution was chosen since it 
had the most internal consistency of fac 
tors and the lowest average intercorreli 
tions of any other solution (alpha coeffi 
cient = 75, r = —12; McKelvey, Note 2) 

Table 1 gives a summary of the items 
that compose each factor. The labels 10’ 
these factors attempt to capture the basi? 
nature of the items. While the positivé 
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Table 1 


Factor Labels and Items of the 
Two-factor Solution from the 
Kilmann Insight Test (KIT) 


Factor 1: 
Good Fellowship versus 
Functional Task Activity 


+ forgivingness 

+ affection 

+ cheerfulness 

+ helpfulness 

+ broadmindedness 


— logic 

— intellect 

— capability 

— orderliness 
- responsibility 


Factor 2: 
Interpersonal Restraint versus 
Boldness 


* politeness 
* self-control 
* obedience 


-= courage 

- imagination 
— honesty 

— independence 


ànd negative loadings seem to cluster in 
an intuitively pleasing manner, it was dif- 
ficult arriving at the current labels. Per- 
haps additional research on the KIT that 
adds other IVCs to the present list of 18 
Will help to develop a better understand- 
ing of what the factors actually reflect. 

_ The two factors also suggest interest- 
ing interpretations. To begin with, 
notions of fellowship or people oriented 
concerns have often been found to be 
independent from task oriented concerns 
(e.g., Bales, 1950; Bass, 1960; Hare, 
1962). Yet, according to the factor analy- 
Sis (particularly the internal consistency 
coefficients), an individual who is strong- 
ly oriented to Good Fellowship values 
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tends at the same time to be oriented 
away from Functional Task Activity 
values. Perhaps the dimensions of Factor 
I reveal the much discussed trade-offs, 
compromises, and conflicts of intraindi- 
vidual application of values (e.g. 
Rokeach, 1969). Similarly, although 
more obvious, Factor 2 describes the 
trade-off between restraint and boldness 
as IVCs. 


A Self-Report Assessment 
Versus the KIT 


The second focus of this paper is to 
investigate the validity of the KIT by 
exploring its relationships to a self-report 
instrument attempting to assess a similar 
notion of values. In particular, it was felt 
that applying the notions of the multi- 
trait-multimethod matrix as developed by 
Campbell and Fiske (1967, pp. 124-132), 
would be an appropriate strategy. Con- 
sequently, two types of analyses were 
considered: (a) a comparison of the fac- 
tor structure of the KIT versus the factor 
structure of the self-report instrument, 
and (b) correlations between the two KIT 
factors and the factors of the self-report 
measure. These analyses should suggest 
whether the KIT is actually measuring 
value dimensions, and if the KIT is tap- 
ping a similar concept of values as the 
self-report instrument. 


Method 

A sample of 41 graduate students in 
business administration participated in 
this study. The students were involved in 
a one-semester course in behavioral sci- 
ence, during which the students Were 
administered a number of research and 
personality instruments as a part of their 
learning experience. These instruments in- 
cluded the KIT and a rank ordering (self- 
report) of. Rokeach's instrumental values 
(Rokeach, 1969). The KIT was adminis- 
tered one week before the self-report 
instrument and the students did not re- 
ceive any information about the nature 
and results of the two instruments until 


both were completed. 

Results and Discussion , A 
Using a principal factor solution via 

Varimax rotation (McKelvey, Note 2), it 
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Table 2 


Factor Items of the 
Self-report Factors (N = 41) 


Self-report 


Factor 1: 


+ forgivingness 
+ affection 
+ cheerfulness 
+ helpfulness 
+ honesty 


- capability 
- ambition 


Factor 2; 


* politeness 
* self-control 
* obedience 
* responsibility 


* orderliness 
7 broadmindedness 
~ independence 


was decided to extract two factors from 
the self-report responses in order to test 
factor similarity with the two KIT fac- 
tors. Table 2 presents the items that com- 
pose the two extracted factors from the 
self-report assessment. The intercorre- 
lation of factors is quite low (r = -.06) 
while the internal consistency of factors 
is Pesaran high (alpha = .74), 
‘omparing the self-report factor struc- 
ture (See Table 2) with the KIT's (See 
Table 1), reveals a close similarity. Look- 
ing at the items that compose each factor 
(KIT versus self-report) suggests that indi- 
viduals tend to “experience” the inter- 
relationship of “value” items from self- 
report assessment the same as in projec- 
tive assessment. Some underlying dimen- 
sion of values would seem to be Operating 
for each type of value instrument. 
Table 3 shows the intercorrelations of 
KIT factor indices with the self-report 


Table 3 


Intercorrelations of KIT 
Factor Indices with | 
Self-report Factor Indices (NV = 41) 


Self-report 


+03 
+.13 


Factor 1 


*25 
-27 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Note.— Diagonal of matrix represents co 
vergent validity. 


factor indices (equal weighting of ite 
that compose each factor). The diagot 
of the matrix which represents conv 
gent validity reveals positive but noms 
nificant relationships. The off-diagom 
of the matrix which represent discrin 
nant validity, are not different in magi 
tude than the diagonal coefficients. TI 
suggests that individuals do not tend 
discriminate well different value fact 
from different assessments, nor do th 
self-report and projective assessment | 
themselves converge significantly for 
same value factors. 
In summary, the factor structure f 
the KIT and the self-report assessment 
the 18 value items is quite similar, wh 
the intercorrelations of the two asse! 
ments suggest some noncorrespondent 
between an individual's self-report 
projective assessment of his own int 
personal values. This tends to indic 
that while individuals experience a pi 
ticular covariance of value items whet 
the assessment is self-report or projectiv 
the same individuals will describe or pi 
tray their own values differently on | 
two instruments. It is my speculation thi 
this finding reflects the different psych 
logical dynamics being tapped by the if 
struments. The self-report seem to a 
the conscious, verbal level of awarenes i 
à person's own values (perhaps with v 
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ous response distortions), while the pro- 
jective assessment might tap the more un- 
conscious aspects of interpersonal values, 
even though the factor structure of these 
two value perspectives are quite similar, 


Conclusion: Further Validation 
of the KIT 


This paper has presented a projective 
measure of values as an alternative 
method to the history of self-report 
assessments. Comparing the projective 
measure (KIT) with a self-report instru- 
ment attempting to assess the same 
“value items,” suggests that (a) the KIT is 
assessing value dimensions (i.e., similarity 
of factor structure with the self-report 
measure), and (b) the KIT seems to be 
tapping a different concept of values than 
the self-report assessment (i.e., the gen- 
eral lack of convergence and discrimi- 
nation between the two instruments), 

As the KIT is applied to study inter- 
persona] phenomena, it becomes more 
important to have a thorough understand- 
ing of what the KIT is actually measuring. 
While the present study has suggested 
some validity to the instrument (i.¢., 
value structure), much more needs to be 
known about the actual process of values 
leading to observable behavior. Applica- 
tions of the KIT to actual interpersonal 
Situations will surely help in developing 
additional and more refined construct 
validity, However, the use of controlled 
experimentation in a laboratory setting to 
specifically investigate subtle aspects of 
the KIT, is also necessary. 

Some research Wa which. would 
further explore the validity of the KIT 
are: (a) alter and expand the current list 
of IVCs on the KIT to include a more 
diversified set of interpersonal values, 
alter the set of pictures used for the KIT 
Pu from the extreme of ink blots - 
escriptive paragraphs of interperson: 
Situations), Ns pe analyze different 
KIT instruments for different populations 
to ascertain if, and in what manner, a gen- 
eral theory of interpersonal value con- 
structs could be developed; (b) apply the 
Notion of the multitrait-multimethod 
matrix, test the convergent and discrimi- 
nant validity of the KIT with other in- 
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struments designed to measure aspects of 
interpersonal values or perceptions; (c) 
test whether the self-report of IVCs or 
the KIT would account for more variance 
in explaining KM NE behavior (eg., 
the development of respect or attraction); 
(d) investigate an individual's KIT scores 
with his evaluation of others; and (e) 
examine KIT factor indices across 
"known" group differences (e.g., sex, age, 
occupation, cultural background). 

Some of the above studies would 
certainly be necessary in more clearly 
understanding what the KIT is measuring 
and would help to develop a better appre- 
ciation of what results can be expected 
by using the KIT in social science 
research. Hopefully, the present paper has 
suggested the potential usefulness and the 
possibilities for a projective measure of 
values, and the need for additional 
research. 
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A Multiple-Choice Version 
of the Sentence Completion Method 


- RON SHOUVAL, EDMUND DUEK, and AVITAL GINTON 
Tel Aviv University ` 


Summary: A sentence completion (SC) measure of children’s autonomy was adapted to a 
multiple choice (MC) form. Criteria were proposed which MC should meet in order to be 
reasonably equivalent to SC. MC should not be obvious to the child; thus, the means and 
variances of the two tests should be similar, and MC should not show a congregation around 
the “good” answers, nor should it correlate positively with a measure of social desirability. 
Both tests should correlate significantly with one another. Any factor structure present in 
SC, which suggests a differentiation within the concept of autonomy should be duplicated 
in MC. Most of these criteria were met, and it was concluded that a multiple choice form 
corresponding to a sentence completion measure, testing clearly defined personality areas, 
could be a reasonable alternative for many purposes. 


subject to -provide information. This 


The value of the sentence completion 
method in personality assessment has 
been stressed in recent surveys, Goldberg 
(1965), summarizing considerable re- 
search literature, says that the method 
compares favorably to other instruments. 
Murstein (1965), in assessing the data 
accumulated by Goldberg, states the 
method to be generally valid, and that it 
is probably the most valid of all the 
projective techniques reported in the 
literature, Sechrest (1968) is less encour- 
aging, but adds that in the “rather dismal 
context” (p. 603) of demonstrated valid- 
ity of other similar measures, such as the 
Rorschach and the TAT, and coupled 
with the economy of the sentence com- 
pletion method, the relative validity of 
the method becomes impressive. 

No agreement exists among researchers 
as to the typological classification of the 
technique (Goldberg, 1965). Rohde’ 
(1946) sees it as a projective device, and 
Campbell (1957) uses the term but quali- 
ies it to relate to matters of which the 
respondent is aware. Forer (1950) sees it 
as a controlled projective test, and Hanf- 
mann and Getzels (1953), as half way 
between a projective technique and a 
questionnaire. Most of those cited above 
ae probably agree with Rotter and 

afferty (1950) that the respondent’s 
jenem reflect his own wishes, desires, 
ears and attitudes, although these re- 
searchers also stress the willingness of the 


uus are due to Dan Zacai and Yemima 
on for assistance in data assessment. 


problem of the degree of control which 
the subject exercises over his responses is 
recognized as a problem in all projective 
techniques, and does not disqualify the 
use of the term, although it might help to 
place the method along a continuum of 
“levels” of awareness (Goldberg, 1965). 

Inherent in the projective method has 
been the technique of leaving the re- 
sponse to the subject. Stimuli have been 
employed of more or less ambiguity Or 
directedness, but the subject has been 
free to respond with words of his own 
choosing. This very element of spontane- 
ity has been a hallmark of the method. As 
the subject talks, with minimal clues from 
the situation, what emerges is a truly 
individual product guided from within 
himself, and some amalgam of his idio- 
syncratic wishes, fears, and attitudes is 
presented to the tester. Recently, Te- 
searchers have stressed that the subject is 
not really without a clue as to what is 
expected from him in the testing situ- 
ation (Schachtel, 1967; Schafer, 1954). 
What the subject expresses is a subtle 


interplay of his interpretation of the 
ng situation and 
ds or atti- 


aware as he can O 
on the subject in o! 
good interpretive account. 


Closed, multiple-choice tests have 
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many advantages of economy of scoring. 
Tests can be scored clerically in a fraction 
of the time it would take trained psychol- 
ogists, and the whole problem can be 
sidestepped which involves training assess- 
ors to use a scoring manual, of achieving 
high interjudge reliability, and even of 
constantly checking testers’ standards for 
“fading” caused by fatigue or by subtle 
changes in categorization and emphasis 
over time. An open-ended method main- 
tains its advantages particularly in provid- 
ing for the idiosyncratic and the unexpec- 
ted. There are certain situations, however, 
including large research projects, where it 
can be too costly and then practical 
considerations may make the use of a 
more formal method more suitable. This 
is so especially when the parameters of a 
test have been defined in advance. The 
closed method may even be preferable 
when one is seeking “fidelity” rather than 
“bandwidth” (Cronbach & Gleser, 1957) 
and is concerned only with a specific 
dimension or dimensions and with greater 
reliability of the delimited value being 
studied, 

Traditionally, closed questionnaires, 
with ready-made answers from among 
which the subject chooses, have not been 
considered to belong to the projective 
category. It is recognized, however, that 
the subject's response is a personal de- 
cision in the sense that he expresses his 
wishes, needs, misunderstandings, and in- 
tentions. In this sense, however struc- 
tured the format of the question may be 
and of the available multiple choice 
answers, each individual makes his own 
choice in the way he understands both 
the questions and answers, True, a list of 
ready answers from which to choose can 
be very confining. Individuality may be 
lost, since these are not the subjects’ own 
spontaneous answers and the choices pre- 
sented may be both restricted and restric- 
tive. They may, in addition, be choices 
that are too obvious and a respondent 
may make a clever and defensive selection 
which conceals other pertinent personal 
data. These ready-made answers may thus 
allow an easy intrusion of set, such as 
social desirability. When one develops a 
Structured sentence completion test, it is 
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necessary to provide answers approp 
to the answers the subjects themi 
would give. This would not be the 
as allowing spontaneity and somell 
will be lost as the method beco 
formal. The ready answers can onli 

pale and decimated approximation 
what the person would say of his 
accord, but one could seek at leai 
approximate the world of people 
their responses, freely given, to an 0 
ended sentence completion test. Thut 
multiple choice answers would bes 
chosen from typical answers. The idic 
cratic response could not be repri 
in the choices offered, but thi 
would cover various degrees of w] 
dimension the sentence usually eva 
and the respondent might choo: 

answer approximating what he 
have said. It becomes an empirical p 
lem whether the carefully selected ri 
made answers and spontaneous ani 
of the same person approximate | 


identity of words but for similarit 
scoring, along a continuum of whate! 
being measured (such as anxiety OF 
pendency). Obviously, the open-em 
answer would contain extra clinical in 
mation; however, if one's intention. 
get at specific information in the m 
economical way, and to avoid at the S 
time problems of interjudge-reliabilit 
multiple choice format may have a 
tain value. It would also be necessari 
show that the “obvious” multiple cl 
format is not so obvious in the s 
being highly correlated with social di 
ability. On the surface, such a struct 
method seems far more likely to be 
ceptible to the intrusive effects of 
desirability than the open format. A € 
should easily be able to pick out 
"good" answer, when response po 

ities are spread out before him in wit 
Thus, if the same child responds to b 
forms, we would expect him to rece 
higher, more autonomous score of 
multiple choice. He may spontaneo! 
write "I'll ask my father to do it, 

when he is told specifically of other! 
to respond — such as the far more à 
“TIl fix it myself," he will surely 
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that such a response is more desirable. 

Specific limitations and expectations are 
now proposed for a multiple-choice person- 
ality measure which aims at a certain cor- 
respondence to a sentence completion mea- 
sure, If MC is an obvious test, most children 
might be expected to avoid the low auton- 
omy answers and congregate around the 
“good” answers at the upper end of the 
scale. Thus, first, the mean of MC would be 
significantly higher than that for SC and, 
second, the variance of answers with MC 
would be significantly smaller, Even if there 
were such differences, however, they would 
not necessarily invalidate MC, provided MC 
answers did not bunch up at the ceiling of 
the test, with a relatively higher mean and 
a truncated distribution. This comparison 
of means of the two tests should be done 
while taking into consideration possible 
order effects, depending on which form 
was administered earlier. 

Third, we would expect the MC form 
to show much the same correlation with a 
measure of social desirability as does the 
SC form. During test construction, the SC 
form was found to correlate negatively 
with social desirability r = .3, ie., the 
test, to the contrary, was not one which 
led the child with a high approval motive 
to choose answers indicating autonomy. 
The MC form might conceivably reverse 
the correlation so that children tending to 
choose socially desirable answers would 
choose high autonomy answers. The 
social desirability measure is also con- 
sidered a measure of conformity, so that 
the negative correlation with SC gives the 
SC measure of autonomy a certain valid- 
ity — the more autonomous, the less 
conformist. If the correlation of social 
desirability with MC is positive, the valid. 
ity of MC is rendered dubious. 

Fourth, the MC measure, as well as the 
SC form, should stand in much the same 
relation to teachers’ and peers’ estimates 
of the child’s autonomy. What is gained 
in efficiency and economy should not be 
lost in validity. In earlier studies, correla- 
tions between teacher and SC varied be- 
tween .11 and .54, averaging about .35. 
Similarly the correlations between peers 
and SC averaged .29. The correlation of 
MC with teachers and schoolmates should 
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be roughly of this order, much the same 
as the correlation of SC with these exter- 
nal criteria on the same data, 

Fifth, MC should correlate highly with 
SC, if the two tests gre to be seen as inter- 
changeable, What sizes of correlation should 
be demanded between the open and closed 
versions? The test-retest correlation for SC 
is 0.8. MC is not the same test since it con- 
tains numerous strictures in its response 
availabilities, It seems that Pen iye: 
than r= 0,8 between MC and SC be 
obtained, While even a low correlation, if 
significant, could be an indication of utility 
of the structured test, especially in research, 
and where economy considerations prevail 
(Cronbach, 1970, p. 135), obviously the 
greater the correlation, the more the tests 
can be considered equivalent, 

The magnitude of the correlation be- 
tween SC and MC should be considered in 
the light of typical test-retest correlations 
ew using other — — 
tests. These have not usually been vei 

Crandall 


(1955) report correlations over a period 


Sentence Blank. Burwen, Campbell, and 
Kidd (1956) report a test-retest correla- 
tion over one ‘year on a measure 

attitude to anthony of r= 12. Fiske and 
Van Buskirk (1959) and Osterweil and 
that the content of 


sentence completion yg be 
retesting to a greater or t 
correlation between the open-ended and 
multiplecheioe a» to be studied 
inst this background. 

br final restriction must be put on 
the MC form. 
method may wash out or obliterate such 
finer subtleties of the led 
(and of the general concept of auton- 
omy), as can be shown to exist on the 
basis of a factor analysis. The 

may be more obvious of more likely to 
1 response set (to choose 
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dimensional, may emerge as multidimen- 
sional, and the MC as unidimensional. 
Studies of the SC which show a factorial 
structure will be presented separately in 
detail. For purposes pf this presentation, 
it can be said that on SC three or four 
orthogonal factors emerged, which sug- 
gests that different kinds of autonomy 
exist with little if any relation between 
them. Sentence stems that suggest inde- 
pendence in the face of obstacles (toy 
breaks, forget bag on bus, button torn, 
come home hungry, etc.) clustered to- 
gether and showed little weighting on 
other factors. Sentence stems that suggest 
independence of parental pressure 
(mother opposes my buying the sweater I 
want, ja formed a second orthogonal 
factor. Items that suggest independence 
when faced by trauma or anxiety (fall 
and scratch hand, wake in fright, friend's 
insult, etc.) clustered together and may 
belong more to a concept of emotional 
rather than instrumental dependency. A 
fourth factor, which has perhaps some- 
thing to do with independent peer pres- 
sure, was only suggested by the data. 
Thus the concept of autonomy differenti- 
ates into at least these factors, and a 
situation-specific or agent-specific, rather 
than trait-consistent approach seems ad- 
visable to this behavior. 
The MC test must be measured against 
a test which achieves this kind of dif- 
ferentiation by agents and situations. Its 
efficacy will be shown to be sufficient 
not only if it meets the other restrictions 
(similar means and variance, minimal re- 
lation to social desirability, similar pre- 
dictive values, high intercorrelation be- 
tween SC and MC) but also this require- 
ment of factorial structure. 


Method 


A sentence-completion (SC) measure 
of autonomy in children has been con- 
structed (Shouval & Duek, Note 1), and 
this paper presents work done on the test 
to produce an alternate multiple-choice 
format (MC). The open-ended (SC) test 
was constructed in such a way as to 
measure, as far as is possible, only one 
dimension of behavior. All items were 
discarded that did not lead to responses 
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which could be scored on a 3-point scale 
of high-low autonomy. Sentence stem 
involved the presentation of a situation ofl 
conflict or frustration with the outcome 
determinable either by a solution, on the} 
one hand, of self-help or self-determi| 
nation, or, on the other hand, by 
reliance on others or a surrender to thé 
pressure of others. A manual for scorin 
items was prepared, which provided ex 


omy. On the basis of this manuali 
closed (MC) test was constructed! fi 


children in the course of using the tes 
The sentence-endings chosen are 
children's responses, not the expectation 
of the experimenters. Thus a sentem 
stem reads: “If I forget my school bag tll 
the bus, I...” and the child writes in W 
conclusion. In the multiple-choice Wl 
sion, three alternative answers are pif 
sented: 
a. I will go to the police so that thd) 
can find it. | 
b. I will go to the bus terminal ai 
ask if anyone found the bag. 
c. I will tell my mother and she 
go and look for it for me. 
The autonomous answer is b., while "là 
go to the police" is considered a litil 
more dependent but less so than just V 
tell *my mother." | 
Both tests were administered to Valli 
Ous groups of children ranging in 
from eight to thirteen, The SC and M. 
tests were given in that order to 18 
children with a one-month interval, anl 
to 171 children in randomized order all 
two-month interval. This latter group 
came from three schools and a total € 
seven classrooms, and the children 0 
each classroom were randomly dividé 
with half being given each order of form 
In some of the classes, children wen 
given a measure of social desirabilil) 
(Crowne-Marlowe, 1964, Hebrew adap 
tion for children), and teacher and peg 


1 The Autonomy Multiple Choice Measlf 
NEMO) is available upon request from 
author. 
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Table 1 


Relations Between Sentence Completion and Multiple Choice Autonomy Forms — 
Means, Standard Deviations, Intercorrelations and Homogeneity of Variance 


School A? 
School B^ 
Schools C, D, E* 
Schools C, D, EP 
School F* 


4.35 
420 


Age 11 


School Fê 54.63 4.59 
| School G? 54.62 
Age 10 


School Gê 


Age 8 


School F* 


r Order of forms Open—Closed, 1—2 month interval. 
Order of forms Closed—Open, 1—2 month interval, 


*p«.05 


ratings of autonomy were gathered. Using 
definitions of autonomy as set forth in 
the SC manual, teachers presented esti- 
mates of the children ranking them from 
high to low autonomous on a 5-point 
Scale. The child's classmates gave socio- 
metric ratings on a similar scale. 

Means and standard deviations for 
each form were computed, as well as the 
intercorrelation between the two forms 
and a measure of homogeneity of vari- 
ance between the forms. The significance 
of difference between the means was 
computed in an analysis of variance de- 
sign with repeated measurements, with 


form, order, and classroom as main 
effects and form x order as the inter- 
action. Correlations were computed to- 
gether with teacher and peer ratings of 
the child’s autonomy. The factor struc- 
ture of these two tests was then com- 
pared. 
Results 


The means and standard deviations for 
children given both the Sentence Comple- 
tion and Multiple Choice Autonomy 
forms appear in Table 1. The data are 
presented for nine groups of children 
arranged according to schools and ages. In 
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Table 2 


Analysis of Variance* of Sentence Completion 
and Multiple-Choice Autonomy Forms 


(Age 13, Schools C, D, E; 7 Classrooms) | 


Source of Variation 


262.37 
49.67 
52.92 
314.86 
5488.05 


Test Form 
Order 
Class 
Form x Order 


Error 


interval. 


schools A, B, F, and G, the tests were 
given in the order, SC — MC. An exami- 
nation of the means shows increase of 
autonomy with age in both forms of the 
test. At each age, the means for both 
forms approximate each other, but those 
for MC tend to be slightly higher. The 
significance of difference of means was 
computed, however, only for schools (en 
D, and E. Here “order” was randomized 
with half of the children of the seven 
school classes being given order SC — MC, 
and half MC — SC. The results of the 
analysis of variance (See Table 2) for the 
data presented for schools C, D, and E 
show a significant main effect for the test 
forms. Children receive a higher mean 
score with MC. The order effect is not 
significant, nor are there significant dif- 
ferences between the seven classes. A 
significant interaction effect was record- 
ed for form x order. As can be seen b 
examination of the means in Table 1 for 
schools C, D, and E, this interaction arises 
from a test form (either SC or MC) being 
given as the second test and showing a 
higher mean score than the same test 
when it is administered first. The first 
limitation we set for the MC was that the 
mean score approximates the MC. This 
condition was not fulfilled; however, this 
is not critical since the scores do not 


2 Repeated measurements, seven school classes with order randomized, two-month 


bunch up at the top end of the scott 
range and thus limit differentiati 
among persons. Further, the increase Ú 
autonomy with age, as noted over ages 
11, and 13 in earlier reports (Shouvill 
Duek, Note 1), is repeated here with nt 
data and occurs also for the MC. Thi 
although the means may be slighi 
higher, the new measure maintains diffe 
entiative power. i 
The second limitation was that t 
standard deviation of MC be similar l 
that of SC. A very small standard ai 
ation for MC would suggest decreas 
differentiation by the test. The homoge! 
city of variance between the two forms 
the test is given in Table 1. Of nine! 
ratios computed, there is an equal div 
ion among them as to whether the sta 1 
ard deviation is higher for SC or for MG 
However, two f ratios are significant (p 
-05), and in both these cases, the standall 
deviation for MC is smaller. The MC fo y 
thus shows a slightly smaller standa 
deviation. This finding is not crucial sint 
MC, nevertheless, shows a variation 0 
scores sufficient to enable differentiatidl 
of persons, 


ability measure. In previous studies, a 
SC measured was not found to be af! 
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Table 3 


Corre 


ation of Sentence Completion (AUTSC-1) and Multiple-Choice 


(AUTMC-1) Forms of Autonomy Test with Social Desirability 


School A 
N 


School B 
N 


AUTSC 
Pr [wa | or [ro 
E 


PRA 


-.10 


Note, Social Desirability (Crowne-Marlowe) — a negative correlation indicates more 
Autonomy, less Social Desirability. 


ted by this response set, and it is critical 
for MC that it be similarly free of this 
effect. Correlations of MC and SC with 
social desirability for the same children 
(See Table 3) show that the relation of 
social desirability to either form, SC or 
MC, is insignificant and close to zero. The 
significant negative correlations found 
earlier were not repeated here with this 
sample; however, it is clear that MC is not 
saturated with this response set, a finding 
which would have rendered it unsuitable. 

The fourth limitation was that the two 
forms should stand in much the same re- 
lation to teachers’ and to peers’ nomina- 
tion ratings of autonomy. The correla- 
tions are given in Tables 4 and 5. Those 
with teachers’ ratings are lower than in 
previous findings; however, the correla- 
tions with MC are certainly not lower 
than these for SC. Similarly for peer 
nominations, the MC form is no less an 
effective measure given this particular 
criterion. 

The fifth restriction that could limit 
the possible effectiveness of MC was that 
of the intercorrelation with MC. The cor- 
relations for the various ciasses average 
about .55 (See Table 1). This correlation 
is to be seen against the test-retest of SC 
which is r = .80, and test-retest of other 
sentence-completion tests which range 


(over longer periods of time) from 0.12 
to 0.54. It might be said that the tests 
approximate each other also with respect 
to this requirement of intercorrelations. 
The relationship between the two forms 
is reasonably, albeit not, especially satis- 
factory. 

The final requirement related to the 
factor structure. MC and SC should be 
similarly differentiated into factors. Full 
data will be presented in a separate re rt 
on various factor analyses performed on 
various versions of the tests. At this pomt 
it will suffice to report that a factor 
analysis of MC on 273 children aged 
13-14 shows the same factor structure as 
in SC. In both forms, there is a differen- 
tiation of the concept of autonomy into 
perhaps four independent factors cover- 
ing instrumental autonomy or autonomy 
when faced by obstacles of nature, auton- 
omy in the face of parents’ pressures, 
autonomy when in traumatic situations, 
and possibly autonomy in the face of 
peer pressures. 

Discussion 

Multiple-choice and sentence comple- 
tion measures of children’s autonomy 
yielded the following items of compari- 
son. Means of the MC were higher, and 
standard deviations smaller. Only small 
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Table 4 


Correlations of Autonomy Sentence Completion m 
Autonomy Multiple-Choice Tests with Teachers' Ratings of Child's Autono my 


AUTSC-1 AUTMC-1 


Female 


Table 5 


Correlations of Autonomy Sentence Completion and 
Autonomy Multiple-Choice Tests with Peer Nominations of Autonomy 


AUTSC-1 


Male 


Female Total Male 


— —1 


School A .58 
N 


School B 


N 


A45 
34 


62 
15 


19 


0S 
19 


numerical differences were reflected, and 
MC shows no particular ceiling effect or 
truncation for the ages tested. MC was 
not affected by any tendency to give 
socially desirable answers. Both tests 
stood in much the same relationship to 
external criteria, teachers’ and peers’ 
ratings. The tests intercorrelated with 
each other on an average r = .55, which is 
lower than the test-retest of this sentence- 
completion test of .80, and as good as the 
test-retests reported of other sentence 
completion measures. The factor struc- 
ture which suggests that autonomy is a 


mutidimensional concept is clear in b 
open and closed versions of the test. 

No claim is made for a general repli 
ment of open-ended sentence completi 
measures by multiple-choice measu 
What is suggested is that when multi 
choice answers are chosen from the M 
of children's spontaneous responi 
when the test is designed rigorously 4 
“fidelity” measure of one variable (aui 
omy, in this instance) or a group of d 
ceptually related variables (the varie 
kinds of autonomy), and when scoi i 
the open-ended test is done using a col 
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rehensive manual and the definitions in 
the manual are used for constructing the 
multiple choices, then sentence comple- 
tion and multiple-choice tests can be 
made reasonably comparable. The sen- 
tence completion format retains its im- 
portance for individual clinical assess- 
ment, especially of the idiosyncratic, but, 
"for large-scale testing, the closed, 
multiple-choice format seems no less ade- 
| quate and certainly far more economical 
for clearly defined diagnostic purposes — 
such as the assessment of autonomy. 
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to Fantasy Capacity 
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Summary: Two-hundred and three male high school freshmen and sophomore stud 
were administered a daydreaming questionnaire, Buss-Durkee Hostility Invento; 
Rotter ISB. The latter was scored for hostility by the Renner, Maher, and Campbell m 
The Subjects also rated one another on a sociometric scale measuring behavioral hostil 
Subjects were divided into high and low fantasy groups. Analyses of variance wer 
puted on the hostility measure data for 108 Subjects. The independent variables V 
fantasy capacity and peer ratings of hostility. In every instance significant results, 
Obtained for the fantasy capacity measure and not for the peer rating measure, There wasi 
positive correlation between the sociometric ratings and the hostility measures. In vi 
the results, the hostility measurement instruments are interpreted as measures of an indi 


ual's capacity to regard himself as hostile, rather than as measures of the actual hostil 


his behavior. 


The measurement of an individual's 
hostility level is an important topic in 
psychology. Both clinicians and research- 
ers are interested in developing instru- 
ments which can accurately measure it. 

A number of inventories designed for 
purpose of measuring hostil- 
ity have been developed (Buss & Durkee, 
1957; Ganzer & Sarason, 1964; Zaks & 
Walters, 1959). Studies of the validity of 
these and similar instruments have not 
been encouraging (Buss, 1961; Megargee 
& Mendelsohn, 1962; Murstein & Wiens, 
1965). 

The question therefore arises, what do 
self-report inventories of hostility mea- 
sure? Murstein and Wiens (1965) feel that 
they reflect conflict over hostility. Their 
data showed neurotics expressing the 
greatest amount of hostility followed by 
character disorders who expressed an 
intermediate amount, while the least 
amount was expressed by normals. This 
data is puzzling insofar as it is to be ex- 
pected that character disorders show a 


greater amount of hostility than neurot- 


ics. This fact has led them to conclude 
that what is measured is conflict over hos- 
tility, consequently neurotics who are in 


greater conflict than character disorders 
show the greatest amount of hostility. 
While this explanation is a reasonable 
One, it cannot adequately explain similar 
findings by Megargee and Mendelsohn 


( 


1962). They found that assaultive crim- 


inals were better controlled and 
hostile than normals and nonviolent 
inals on 10 hostility and control 
the MMPI. It does not seem fe 
maintain that nonassaultive crimini 
similar to nogpfis, as to ability fo 
flict resolution 1 
An alternate explanation of th 
ing of scores on the various 
measures was explored in this stud} 
ing performance on the inventori 
Organismic variable. The undei 
assumption is that hostility scores Ie 
an individual's awareness and accep 
of hostile characteristics in himself. 
assumption has been hinted at by Gi 
Sarason, Green and Rinke (1970), 
study has been made testing this 
tion or linking it to actual perform 
on an hostility scale. 
A daydreaming scale devised by Si 
(Singer & Antrobus, 1963) has been 
to study the relationship between fa 
capacity and a number of other vari 
Fantasy capacity has been shown t 
related to self-awareness and intros 
tion (Singer, 1966). It therefore foll 
that the greater the fantasy capacity 
Subject possesses, the more opel 
should be to the hostile aspects of his. 
sonality. This openness should be mi 
fested by a higher score on a ho 
scale than that shown by a Subject I 
fantasy capacity. j 
additional objective of this stv 
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was to determine the effect of fantasy 
capacity on the assessment of hostility 
measured by the sentence completion 
method. Sentence completion methods 
are generally considered projective tests, 
although not on the same level as the 
Rorschach or TAT. They are sometimes 
referred to as semi-projective, stressing 
that they tap a deeper level of personality 
than do inventories. (Daston, 1968; Gold- 
berg, 1965). 

Few studies have been done measuring 
the validity of the measurement of hostil- 
ity by a sentence completion test, where 
the criterion is behavioral hostility. 
Rener, Maher, and Campbell (1967) de- 
vised an objective scoring system measur- 
ing anxiety, dependency, and hostility for 
use with the Incomplete Sentence Blank 
(ISB) (Rotter & Rafferty, 1950). Their 
results showed significant although 
modest validity coefficients for the mea- 
Surement of hostility when averaged 
across the two sexes. 

The present study addressed itself to 
the problem of validity and introduced 
fantasy capacity as a variable. As in the 
case with the Buss-Durkee Hostility In- 
ventory, it was postulated that a high 
fantasy Subject will show greater hostility 
on the ISB, as measured by the Renner, 
Maher, and Campbell method, than will a 
low fantasy capacity Subject. 


Method 

Subjects 

The Subjects were 203 freshmen and 
Sophomore male students of a boys’ high 
School. All the Subjects were dormitory 
Tesidents, mean age 15-5 years. For the 
Second stage of the research, 108 Sub- 
Jects, who were the upper and lower quar- 
ler of the distribution on the daydream- 
ing scale were selected from this pool. 
Materials 


Buss-Durkee Inventory. This inventory 
Consists of 75 items. Of these, 66 items 
are divided into seven subgroups measur- 
ing different types of hostility and nine 
ems comprise a guilt scale. Buss (1961) 
9n the basis of a factor analysis study 
States that the scale consists of two fac- 
tors, one measuring hostility and the 
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other aggression. The results in this study 
were analyzed separately for the eight 
scales and two factors, as well as for the 
overall score. Sarason (1961) found that 
no correlation exists between the inven- 
tory and anxiety or social desirability, 


Rotter ISB. The Incomplete Sentences 
Blank of Rotter and Rafferty (1950) con- 
sists of 40 items. Although a form has 
been compiled for use with high school 
students (Rotter, Rafferty, & Lotsof, 
1954), the original form was used in this 
study. This was done because the original 
form is better suited for dormitory resi- 
dents, and can be scored by the Renner, 
Maher, and Campbell (1967) method 
which was developed for that form. 

Singer Daydreaming Questionnaire, 
The daydreaming scale developed by 
Singer and McCraven (1961) was adapted 
for use in this study. The original scale 
consists of 93 different daydreams. 
Pytkowicz (1964) changed the directions 
slightly and added 27 daydreams, The 
scale used in this study followed the 
Pytkowicz directions and consists of 101 
daydreams. The Subject scored himself 
on a five-point frequency scale, and a 
weighted score was obtained representing 
the frequency with which each Subject 
experiences the sample of daydreams. 
The mean score for the freshman class (V 
= 80) was 193.98, SD = 46.63. The mean 
score for the sophomore class (N = 123) 
was 192.23, SD = 47.24, and the mean 
score for all Subjects (M= 203) was 
192.92, SD = 46.90, "T 

Sociometric scale, A sociometric rating 
scale consisting of 10 sentences was ad- 
ministered to the Subjects. Each sentence 
describes hostile behavior of the kind de- 
fined as aggressive and belonging to Fac- 
tor 2 of the Buss-Durkee Inventory. The 
203 Subjects indicated next to each 
sentence, the name of a student whose 
behavior matched that described in the 
sentence. This method was used y Cole- 
man (1967), James and Mosher (1967), 
and Lesser (1958). A Subject who was 
indicated by five of his peers was con- 
sidered aggressive. In this manner, 28 
freshmen comprising 31% of the fresh- 
man class and 38 sophomores also com- 


Source 


Daydreaming 2195.93 
Aggressiveness 59.09 
Interaction 35.95 


6672.12 


Error Within 


* p « .005 


prising 31% of the sophomore class were 
considered aggressive. 


Procedure and design 

The testing of the hypothesis was 
carried out in two stages. All 203 Sub- 
jects filled out the Singer Daydreaming 
Questionnaire, Rotter ISB, Buss-Durkee 
Inventory, and Sociometric Scale. The 
results were then examined to see wheth- 
er a correlation existed between scores on 
the hostility measures, the Buss-Durkee 
and Rotter ISB, and the ratings for 
aggressiveness on the scoiometric scale. 
This analysis was the first stage. In the 
second stage, the Subjects were divided 
into high and low daydreaming groups; 
108 Subjects were thus selected. These 
Subjects were classified as either aggres- 
Sive or nonaggressive Subjects, Analyses 
of variance were performed, the depen- 
dent variable being scores on the Buss- 
Durkee or Rotter ISB as measured by the 
Renner, Maher, and Campbell method. 
The independent variables were aggres- 
siveness or nonaggressiveness as measured 
by the peer group, and high or low fan- 
tasy capacity as measured by scores on 
the daydreaming questionnaire. 


Results 


The correlation coefficient between 
aggressiveness as rated by the peer group 
and Buss-Durkee scores was r = 0.16 (V= 
203), between aggressiveness and Rotter 
ISB scores, r = 0.04 (N = 203). In addi- 
tion a correlation coefficient was com- 
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Table 1 
Summary of Analysis of Variance of Buss-Durkee Scores 


2195.93 
59.09 
35.95 
64.15 


puted between aggressiveness and scoresi 
on Factor 2 of the Buss-Durkee, r= 0.0) 
(N = 203). None of the correlation coef 
ficients were significant. : 


Table 1 presents a summary of thi 
analysis of variance of the Buss-Durket 
scores. The results show that only fantasy) 
capacity affects the scores on the Busi 
Durkee. The aggressive behavior of all 
individual as measured by his peers dots 
not influence his scores on the Busi 
Durkee, neither is there an interactiolb 
effect. Additional analyses of variam? 
were performed on the scores of the vani 
ous subscales and on Factor 2 of thé 
Buss-Durkee. In all instances only fantasy, 
capacity proved to have a significant # 
fect. j 


Table 2 presents a summary of tilts 
analysis of variance of the Rotter IS} 
scores. The results show that as on tht) 
Buss-Durkee, only fantasy capacity 95 
fects the scores on the ISB. The aggressiv@ 
behavior of an individual as measured by 
his peers, does not influence his scores 0 
the ISB, neither is there an interactio! 
effect. 


Discussion 


and Mendelsohn, 1962; Murstein & 
Wiens, 1965; Satterlee, 1955). The pre 
ent research adds to that body of know 
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Table 2 
Summary of Analysis of Variance of Rotter ISB Scores 


Source 


Daydreaming 
Aggressiveness 
Interaction 


Error Within 


*p< 01 


edge the fact that validity is wanting for a 
semi-projective instrument as well, the 
Rotter ISB, when hostility is measured by 
the Renner, Maher, and Campbell meth- 
od. Those researchers (1962) found that 
the Rotter ISB when scored by their 
method was valid for the prediction of 
hostility in males, but not valid for the 
prediction of hostility in females. The 
results of this study do not confirm their 
findings, however, it must be kept in 
mind that their population was a college 
one whereas the Subjects in the present 
study were high school freshmen and 
sophomores. 

The issue of the validity of the instru- 
ments can be discussed in a different 
manner, by stressing the difference be- 
tween the two instruments, the Buss- 
Durkee and Rotter ISB. The Rotter ISB is 
regarded as a projective or semi-projective 
instrument. Projective tests have genera- 
ted controversy as to the interpretation 
of the material elicted. One school of 
thought (Atkinson, 1961) holds that the 
drive which may be represented in the 
test material, mirrors the individual’s be- 
havior, whereas, another school of 
thought (Lazarus, 1961) holds that the 
material represents a substitutive factor. 
The finding that the Rotter ISB is want- 
ing as to the predictive accuracy of be- 
havioral hostility, does not pose a concep- 
tual difficulty for the Lazarus position. 
The inclusion of hostile material on the 
ISB may very well be an indication that 


the Subject is not aggressive behaviorally. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that no cor- 
relation exists between hostile ISB ma- 
terial and actual aggressive behavior. 

While this approach is a legitimate one 
it seems more fruitful to discuss the re- 
sults without differentiating between the 
objective Buss-Durkee, and the projective 
Rotter ISB. The finding that fantasy 
capacity is an important variable seems to 
indicate that a common factor operates 
and is responsible for the findings for 
both instruments. It seems that the 
ability to daydream is, as Singer (1966) 
postulates, related to the ability to accept 
one’s own hostile feelings and attitudes. 
This acceptance leads to the willingness 
to rate oneself as possessing said feeling 
or attitude. It may well be that the ability 
to daydream, to be open to one’s own 
inner self, enables an individual to regard 
a particular feeling as a hostile one, 
whereas a low fantasy individual will not 
allow himself to regard said feeling as 
hostile let alone admit to possessing that 
feeling. 

This explanation points to an organ- 
ismic variable, ability to fantasize, as the 
source of variation on the various hostil- 
ity measurement instruments. It seems, 
therefore, preferable to the hypothesis 
advanced by Murstein and Wiens (1975) 
that the instruments measure conflict 
about hostility. This approach can also 
explain the puzzling findings of Megar- 
gee and Mendelsohn (1962) that assaultive 
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criminals obtain lower scores on the 
MMPI hostility scales than do non-assault- 
ive criminals or normals. Purcel (1956) 
states that behaviorally aggressive indi- 
viduals have not learned to resort to 
fantasy as a substitute for actual aggres- 
sive behavior. Singer (1966) states that 
children whose history has not enabled 
them to develop their fantasy capacity, 
are seen Clinically as anti-social and im- 
pulsive. It seems feasible to maintain, that 
of the three groups, assaultive, nonassaul- 
tive, and normals, the assaultive group is 
probably the lowest in fantasy capacity. 
This would account for the fact that the 
assaultive group shows the least hostility 
on the MMPI hostility scales, since low 
fantasy capacity is associated with the in- 
ability to rate oneself as possessing hostile 
feelings or attitudes. 
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Behavioral Correlates of WAIS Profile Patterns: 
An Exploratory Study 


THOMAS J. AMOLSCH and THEODORE F, HENRICHS 
University of Missouri — Columbia 


Summary: To assess the feasibility of both an empirical derivation of WAIS subtest 
patterns and an actuarial assignment of behavioral descriptions to these patterns, 11 
potential patterns were delineated. Three of these were studied in depth, and one of these 
was the focus of this report. The derivation and cross validation groups of this one pattern. 
displayed highly similar WAIS scores on all 11 subtests, but differences between the groups 
in age, marital status, and some output descriptors were noted, These results were explained 
in terms of age acting as a moderator variable. In general, the results suggest that patterns of 
WAIS subtest scores can be identified and that these can be reliably associated with specific 


behavioral descriptors. 


From qualitative interpretation and 
from analysis of the “scatter” among sub- 
test scores, Wechsler felt that his 'Adult 
Intelligence Scale (WAIS) could “make 
available a certain amount of data regard- 
ing the testee's mode of reaction, his 
special abilities or disabilities and, not in- 
frequently, some indication of his person- 
ality traits (1958, p. 155)." The influence 
of cognitive functioning on personality 
development rests on the assumptions 
that a person’s skills and abilities as well 
as his perceptions of his strengths and 
weaknesses could be related to his experi- 
ences, to his interactions with others and 
his environment, and to his “coping” be- 
haviors. 

Some investigators argue that it is im- 
possible to evaluate personality from per- 
formance on the WAIS. Guertin, Wilson, 
Rabin, Frank, and Ladd (1966) list over 
1S variables working against attempts to 
identify a personality characteristic in a 
person by using WAIS subtests. Cohen 
(1957a, 1957b) and others (Dennerll, 
Broeden, & Sokolov, 1964; Shaw, 1967) 
contend that there are only three to five 
factors in the WAIS structure, not enough 
to warrant unique interpretation of the 
subtests. Jones (1956) and McNemar 
(1957) argue against the feasibility of per- 
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sonality assessment based on the WAIS 
because of the low reliabilities of differ- 
ences between any two subtests. They 
also warn that the standard error of dif- 
ference between any two subtests is so 
large that (a) a certain percentage of 
"normals" will have significant. differ- 
ences as large as five points and (b) that 
individual deviations will be so great that 
a pattern based on subtest variability that 
can be applied to a particular individual 
will not easily be found. 

The Personality Assessment System 
(PAS) developed by Gittinger and his 
associates (Saunders & Gittinger, 1965, 
pp. 377-390; Gittinger, Note 1; Kraus- 
kopf, Note 2) has been the only whole 
pattern approach to personality descrip- 
tion using the WAIS subtests, They claim 
ability to demonstrate 18 factors for the 
WAIS, more than enough for pattern 
analysis. (Saunders, 1959; Saunders & 
Gittinger, 1965). Furthermore, they 
argue that the low reliability between any 
two subtests is less of a problem when 
one makes comparison in a pattern be- 
tween one subtest and an average of the 
rest (Krauskopf, Note 2). 

Partly due to lack of publication of 
PAS research and partly due to method- 
ological and theoretical differences, this 
study was initiated to assess the feasi- 
bility of both an empirical derivation of 
WAIS subtest patterns and an actuarial 
assignment of behavioral descriptors to 
these patterns. The PAS assigned a priori 
significance to certain subtests and was 
primarily developed with reference to a 
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normal population (Krauskopf, Note 2). 
The present study allows the pattern 
defining subtests to emerge as dictated by 
their occurrence in a psychiatric popula- 


tion. 
Method 


The method used here is modeled on 
the methods used in the construction of 
MMPI codebooks, specifically the Gilber- 
stadt and Duker Handbook (1965). 

The input data are the 11 subtests of 
the WAIS. 

The output consists of the following: 
(a) The range of scores on each subtest in 
a specified WAIS pattern; (b) The modal 
diagnosis of the patients within each pat- 
tern; (c) Significant items from a list of 
complaints, traits and symptoms for each 
cluster; and (d) The cardinal features of 
the patients in a pattern which put into 
capsule form “the most salient facts and 
data that most quickly communicate the 
essence of the patients’ personality and 
adjustment problems (Gilberstadt & 
Duker, 1965).” This last category in- 
volves clinical judgment and is not strictly 
actuarial, 

The procedure in this research is 
divided into two phases: Phase I is the 
derivation of the WAIS patterns. Phase II 
entails the assignment to each pattern of 
the nontest variables (output) found in 
the patients’ clinical files. 

Phase I. 
Derivation of Patterns 

An initial sample of 500 WAIS proto- 
cols was taken from the 1967 to 1972 
files of Mid-Missouri Mental Health 
Center and the outpatient clinic of the 
Department of Psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri-Columbia. These pro- 
tocols were alternately divided into a 
derivation group (D) and a cross-valida- 
tion group (C). Subjects had to be males 
16 to 54 years, with a Full Scale IQ be- 
tween 77 and 135, based on at least 10 of 
the 11 subtests. Group D was analyzed 
for the derivation of patterns and for the 
subsequent assignment of output 

characteristics to these patterns. Group C 
served as a cross-validation group, and the 
protocols of this group which fit the pat- 
terns derived from Group D were also 


rated on the output variables. 

Patterns of scores were sought which 
reflected relative strengths and weak 
nesses of a person as compared to his 
overall level of functioning. Consequently 
a subtest defined as "high" means high in 
comparison to the individual’s own mean 
scale score and not necessarily high in any 
absolute sense. 

Each subject’s subtest scores were con 
verted to difference scores dispersed 
around a mean of 10 in the following 
manner: The average scale score was de 
termined for each protocol and converted 
to a mean 10 by addition or subtraction 
of a constant. Each subtest was then at: 
justed by that constant amount. This com 
version permitted comparisons betweel 
protocols with respect to the same aver 
age and defined patterns according t0 
shape and scatter. It was assumed that 
consistent differences between pattem 
that were related to absolute elevation 
differences (ie. IQ differences) would 
appear indirectly as differences in assot 
ated output descriptors (e.g., highly intel 
ligent or dull). Individual cases within 
derived pattern would be specifically 
analyzed for any differences potential 
attributable to absolute overall IQ differ 
ences. 

The D? statistic was selected fU 
assessing pattern similarity (Cronbach 
Gleser, 1953) with computer application 
for pattern derivation gained from a bit 
medical series program (BMD-2PM). Clus 
ters were defined as any grouping of at, 
least four cases. The range of scores 0f 
each subtest for each cluster of protoc 
served as the rules defining the W. 
pattern. The cases in Group C that fit il 
subtest ranges for all of the 11 subtest 
within each pattern were also group? 
into clusters and subjected to the sam 
analysis as the clustered cases in Group © 


Phase II. 
Description of Patterns 

This phase involved the creation of tl 
output data to the derived patterns. Th 
clinical records of all the cases in a gi? 
cluster were read and independent!) 
judged by three clinical psycholog 
graduate students. The parts of the clint 
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Table 1 
Clusters as Defined by Range of Difference Scores 


No. of Cases 


Subtest Range 
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cal record used were the psychiatric dis- 
charge summary, the medical and psychi- 
atric examination, and the social history. 
The psychological report was excluded. 
The judging of the record was a present- 
absent decision based on the checklist 
items of complaints, traits, and symp- 
toms. For inclusion of a particular des- 
criptor, at least two of the three judges 
had to check that item. 

After the frequency count of the 
checklist items was tabulated for all cases 
of a given pattern, they were compared 
to an item frequency table of a represent- 
ative sample of male “general abnormal” 
patients. This list was taken from Appen- 
dix I of Gilberstadt and Duker (1965) 
and its derivation is described in their 
book. The frequency of each checklist 
item for Groups D and C were compared 
with the item frequency of the “general 
abnormal” sample for significance of dif- 
ferences by means of a nomograph 
(Lawshe & Baker, 1950). The complaints, 
traits, and symptoms which appear in the 
output for our patterns are those items 
which differ significantly (p < .05) from 
the “male general abnormal” sample and, 
therefore, serve to differentiate the case 
in the pattern from psychiatric patients in 
general. Those items which were not sig- 
nificantly different from the “general ab- 
normal” sample, but had a high frequen- 
cy of occurrence (> 50%) within a given 
pattern were also retained. These items, 
such as depression and anxiety, tend to 
appear in the description of most psychi- 


atric patients, but still serve a descriptive 
function. 


Results 


_ Groups D and C were compared statis- 
tically and found to be significantly dif- 
ferent (p < .10) only on the Verbal minus 
Performance score (V-P). This difference 
in absolute terms was very small, and 
since there was no significant difference 
in Full Scale IQ, Verbal IQ, Performance 
IQ, age, marital status, educational level, 
Or occupational level, Group C was 
judged to be an acceptable cross-vali- 
dation sample for Group D. 

Eleven clusters were found in Group 
D. These clusters were defined by the 
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range of difference scores on each subtest | 
for the cases within that cluster. The 250 
cases of Group C were then examined and 
those cases fitting any of the eleven clus 
ters were identified. Table 1 shows tht 
cluster identification number, the numbi | 
of cases from Groups D and C in tha 
cluster, and the range of difference score 
on each subtest that defines that cluster, 

The eleven clusters accounted for 30f 
of the derivation sample, 4% of the crow 
validation sample and 17% of the totd 
sample. The three specific clusters eventi: 
ally studied accounted for 6.8% of th 
total sample. Compared to reports 
MMPI profile coverage (Sines, 1966 
pp. 133-143), these figures are not inordi 
nately low for an initial exploration 
study. On cross validation, the mom 
established Marks and Seeman MMPI prt: | 
file types accounted for only 17.2% ofi 
University of Missouri sample (Sint 
1966). 

Of the 11 clusters found, 3 were seltt 
ted for study but only one will be repot 
ed here. Clusters IV & VIII were chos 
because they had the largest number 
cases in both groups D & C. Cluster V 
was selected because its pattern definilt 
showed a pronounced V-P difference 
favor of the Performance subtests. Stabl | 
cross-validation was not possible for Clif 
ters VI and VIII because of the low MM 
each group C, so the emphasis of t 
report is on Cluster IV. 

Groups D and C of Cluster IV wet 
compared to each other on the same el 
descriptive variables as the total samp 
There was a significant difference 
.10) on the variable of age. The oro 
validation group was on the average 
years younger than the derivation group. 
All 5 cases of Group C were single, W 1 
most of the subjects in Group D M 
married. This difference in marital stati 
approached but did not reach significat 
(10 € p< 20). d 

Cluster IV is defined by the rang? 
subtest scores giveri in Table 1 and is ti 
characterized by any outstanding 2 
tures. The V-P score ranges from 6 t0 il 
points, fairly large in favor of the Vel 
subtests. Subtests classified as high WO" 
be Comprehension and Vocabulary; whi 


l 
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Table 2 
Diagnoses of Subjects in Cluster IV A 


Subject No, Age Diagnosis 
Group D 
249 51 1, Neurotic depression with somatic complaints 
2. Passive-dependent 
215 51 1. Alcoholism, Chronic 
2. Possible chronic brain syndrome, mild due to alcohol 
221 45 1. Obsessive-compulsive personality 
2, Passive-dependent personality 
3. Reactive-depressive neurosis 
247 51 1. OBS, nonpsychotic, alcoholism 
2. Neurotic depression 
3. Alcoholism 
4. Passive-aggressive personality passive-dependent type 
220 25 1, Habitual excessive drinking 
2. Drug dependency 
3. Antisocial personality 
125 53 1. Involutional melancholia 
250 45 1, Alcoholic addiction 
2. Passive-aggressive personality 
23 35 1. OBS, chronic unspecified 
2. Marital adjustment 
77 47 1. Chronic brain syndrome due to alcohol 
2. Paranoid personality 
10 17 1, Adjustment reaction to adolescence with tendency to 
inadequate personality 
2. Passive-aggressive 
Group C 
39 27 1. Schizophrenic reaction, paranoid type 
49 19 1. Personality disorder, schizoid 
2. Drug dependency (stimulants, LSD, Cannibus) 
111 16 1. Schizophrenia, chronic undifferentiated type 
193 18 1. Schizoid personality with neurotic trends 
199 19 1. Depressive neurosis , 
2. Schizoid personality with passive-aggressive tendencies 
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Digit Symbol and Block Design are low, 
with Picture Completion remaining aver- 
age in a low Performance subtest group- 
ing. 

The diagnoses of the 15 cases in Clus- 
ter IV appear in Table 2. In Group D five 
diagnoses involve excessive drinking or 
alcoholism. Four diagnoses involve de- 
pression, and  passive-aggressive and 
passive-dependent diagnoses are each used 
separately three times. 

In Group C three of the five diagnoses 
are schizoid persomality, one is chronic 
undifferentiated schizophrenia, and one is 
paranoid schizophrenia. 

From the checklist items, tlie follow- 
ing complaints, traits, and symptoms 
were found to be significantly greater in 
frequency for Cluster IV Group D than 
for the general abnormal sample (p < 
05). Those items in parentheses are the 
items which were not significantly differ- 
ent from the male general abnormal 
sample but which were present in 5075 or 
more of the cases in that group. 

Loss of consciousness 

Mother died before patient age 12 
Assaultive 

Combative 

Visual hallucinations 

(Married — 80% n.s.) 

(Depression — 70% n.s.) 

(Heavy drinking — 5095 n.s.) 

(Poor work adjustment — 60% n.s.) 

Those items which were significantly less 

frequent were: 

Epigastric complaints 

Conflict with sibling 

Blunted, inappropriate affect 

Confusion (nonorganic) 

Immature 

Restless 

Suicidal preoccupation 

Feelings of hostility and 
homocidal preoccupation 

Ideas of reference and persecution 


For Cluster IV Group C the following 
complaints, traits, and symptoms were 
significantly greater in frequency than in 
the general abnormal sample: 

Father physically ill 

Mother domineering 

Mother over protective 

Mother rejecting 

Unmarried 
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Day dreams 

Sexual difficulty 

Withdrawn, introversive 

(Anxiety — 60% n.s.) 

(Depression — 80% n.s.) 
Those items significantly less fre 
were: 

Conflict with wife 

Married 

Heavy drinking 


The cardinal features of Groups Di 
C have both similarities and differel 
but there is more commonality 
each group than between the groupsi 
review of the individual case histo 
within each group, and a collation 0} 
common and most frequently occ 
descriptors resulted in the follow 
capsule summaries: 


Those features which best describe Gro 
D of Cluster IV are: 


Older, married men, mean age 4 
Dependent, feelings of insecurity dl 
inadequacy. Heavy drinking, or di 
use in 60% of cases; aggressive í 
assaultive when drunk. Repressed li 
tility, resentful, passive-aggressive mt 
of the time, defensive, resistive, 0l 
tentious. Marital disharmony, freq) 
divorce and remarry pattern. Sexi 
difficulties. Low level jobs, bi 
capabilities. Poor work adjustme 
Parents strict, critical and demandil 
of patient to achieve. 1 


The cardinal features of Group C are: 


Young, single men, mean age 
Low self-esteem, feel insecure ant 
adequate especially around femi 
Loners, seclusive as children of 
teased and nicknamed by siblin| 
classmates. Usually lived in small tow 


Strict, rigid, religious or moralis! 
Naive or disturbed in sexual ares 
Shy, dependent and prone to da 
dreaming. 
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In general, these summaries and the 
significant checklist items above seem to 
distinguish two different sets of descrip- 
tors. The evolving personality description 
of Group D could be characterized as 
“the belligerent alcoholic,” while Group 
C members might be best categorized as 
“schizoid.” 


Discussion 


The two main goals of the present 
research were to see if specific patterns of 
WAIS scores could be identified and if 
certain diagnostic, descriptive, and predic- 
tive statements were consistently associ- 
ated with these patterns. 

The attempt to identify WAIS patterns 
yielded 11 clusters of cases. From these, 
three were selected for in-depth analyses. 
While it is not asserted that all 11 clusters 
are unique and nonoverlapping WAIS pat- 
terns, there is evidence that the method 
used was indeed able to differentiate 
separate and distinct sets of patterns and 
associated behavioral correlates. 

This evidence is of two kinds. First, 
the three patterns studied were consistent 
within themselves and one pattern was 
consistent with an outside criterion. Clus- 
ter VI, not reported here, but a pattern 
with superiority of the Performance over 
the Verbal subtests, was highly similar to 
Wechsler’s (1958) reported adolescent 
sociopathic pattern. The associated out- 
put descriptors and diagnoses of this pat- 
tern appeared to describe acting out indi- 
viduals. This output contrasts both with 
the reported descriptors of Cluster IV and 
the nonreported descriptors of Cluster 
VIII, which tended to be more psychotic 
than either of the other two clusters. In 
and of itself, this homogeneity within 
patterns and differentiation between pat- 
terns is suggestive of success of the pres- 
ent method in reaching the first goal; i.e., 
the delineation of WAIS patterns. 

Another consideration lending support 
to the efficacy of the present method is 
the number and kind of differentiating 
descriptors associated with the clusters. 

his is impressive because the referent 
group is a general psychiatric sample 
rather than a normal sample. This method 
of comparison to a restricted and similar 


population serves to limit the creation of 
overly-wide generalizations, eg., “P.T, 
Barnum statements,” and meaningless 
descriptors that would reach significance 
as a result of comparison of a psychiatric 
sample to a normal population. 

When considering the Cluster IV re- 
sults specifically, a number of questions 
arise. Groups D and C had highly similar 
patterns as far as the WAIS subtests were 
concerned. The two groups were not sig- 
nificantly different on Full Scale IQ, Ver- 
bal IQ, Performance IQ, the V-P score, 
educational or occupational levels, or 
marital status. There was significant dif- 
ference on age and the absolute differ- 
ence on marital status, while not signifi- 
cant, was noteworthy. 

This difference in age, coupled with 
the discrepant checklist descriptors and 
the consistently different diagnoses, sug- 
gests that we have two relatively distinct 
groups and that there is total lack of 
cross-validation. 

Closer examination reveals some inter- 
esting similarities in output characteristics 
but, more importantly, reveals the large, 
22-year mean age difference between the 
two groups. Hypotheses are open, then, 
which incorporate age effects, marital 
status effects, or interaction effects of 
both variables. 

One possible effect of age alone could 
be called a developmental effect with the 
hypothesis that over time, the younger 
group may come to be described more 
and more like the older group. Support 
for this possibility comes from the several 
similar characteristics which are already 
shared by both groups; i.e., feelings. of 
inadequacy, inferiority, and insecurity; 
rigid and strict females in general. 

Effects of marital status alone can 
explain some obvious differences in some 
output descriptors such as conflict with 
wife, wife pregnant or postpregnant. It is 
also reasonable to hypothesize more 
subtle influences from the interaction of 
age and marital status. A young and single 
man (Group C) might tend to depend on 
his mother and possibly react to feelings 
of inferiority and inadequacy by with- 
drawal and introversion. Older married 
men (Group D) with the same basic feel- 
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ngs might be more inclined to shift de- 
jendency from the mother to the wife. 
The experience of a longer history of 
feelings of inadequacy, insecurity, and 
inferiority might make these men more 
frustrated and, therefore, more prone to 
assaultiveness, combativeness, and drink- 
ing rather than withdrawal. It could be 
argued that an older married man who 
behaviorally acts out would receive less 
immediate and less stringent societal pun- 
ishment than would an unmarried, youth- 
ful male. 

Such speculations can offer reasons 
that age and marital status effect the 
differences in output that were found. 
However, it is a far more defensible 
position at this point to simply view age 
as a moderator variable which alters the 
interpretation of a given pattern of 
scores. That is, an older man generating a 
Cluster IV pattern might best be des- 
cribed by the output of Group D, while a 
younger man generating the same pattern 
might be better characterized by Group C 
descriptors. 

To test such a proposal there needs to 
be generated two more samples of Cluster 
IV protocols, one of older men, mean age 
42, and one of younger men, mean age 
20. The output of these two new samples 
could then serve to assess the influence of 
age as well as appropriately cross-validate 
the present results. 

The variable of marital status is viewed 
as positively related to age and is not seen 
at this time as an independent factor 
influencing the formation of the two 
different sets of descriptors. This will of 
course need further evaluation. 

The above considerations argue against 
a final judgment that the Output of Clus- 
ter IV does not cross-validate. What must 
be offered is a temporary suspension of 
any judgment until such time as more 
data is collected and the pattern defi- 
nition is made more stringent. The evi- 
dence in support of the possibility of 
WAIS actuarial personality description is 

quite enough to warrant future research 
efforts along these lines. The homo- 
geneity within each group is highly sup- 
portive of the conclusion that patterns of 
WAIS subtests were found and could be 


| 


assigned meaningful personality variables, 
The particular checklist used in the | 
present research was found to be lacking. | 
on two counts. First, there might be 
problems comparing the frequency of | 
such items in a 1972 sample to the | 
frequency of those items as tabulated on - 
a 1952 general psychiatric sample. An. - 
updated, more complete checklist would - 
be of obvious value. A similar frequency | 
list for a female general psychiatric 
sample is also needed. An alternative t0 
using a checklist is the use of file descrip 
tors as they occur in each case history, 
This use of original descriptors in the cas 
notes has been suggested by Sines (1966, | 
pp. 133-193). This method is not bound | 
by preconceived notions of what ought to | 
be found in case notes, but its major 
drawback is that it takes much more time 
to complete than a checklist. x 
Finally, it is felt that the present study 
demonstrates that WAIS patterns can be 
tied to personality descriptions. The pat: | 
ticular interpretations given here for tlt 
output of Cluster IV must not be com 
sidered definitive. The important points 
the methodology being presented here for 
the actuarial study of WAIS patterns. 
This method demonstrates the feasibility | 
of personality description using WA 
scores. The long-range goal of obtaining 
accurate descriptions can now be under 
taken with more confidence of success. 


| 
| 
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A Common Factor in the MMPI Scales of Married Couples 


BYONG-HEE LEE YOM 
PEGGY E. BRADLEY 
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EUGENE B. DOUGHTIE and JOHN A. COX 
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Summary: Using canonical analysis, a common factor in the MMPI scales of husbands ant 
wives was found. The Sc, Pd, and Hs scales for both the husbands and the wives contributed 
heavily to the relationship. Other scales contributing to the correlation between 
personality components of the pairs were F, Hy, Pt, and Si for the husbands and Pa for e 
wives. The results were interpreted as indicating areas of homogeneity and heterogeneity in 


the personalities of married couples. 


The theoretical and research literature 
concerning the nature of the marital 
relationship to a large degree focuses on 
personality similarities and differences be- 
tween spouses. Accordingly, two pre- 
dominant schools of thought emerge, one 
suggesting homogeneity of personality 
characteristics in marital pairs (homog- 
amy) and the other suggesting hetero- 
geneity of characteristics (heterogamy). 
Early investigators oriented their proced- 
ures toward homogamy, thus setting a 
trend in this direction which was pre- 
sented and summarized by Burgess and 
Wallin (1953). In contrast, Winch, 
Ktsanes, and Ktsanes (1954) elaborated a 
theory of complementary needs in the 
marital relationship which holds that al- 
though homogamy of social character- 
istics creates a field of eligibles, mate 
selection within this field is determined 
by a specific kind of heterogamy, i.e., 
complementarity. This position has re- 
ceived support from various investigators 
(Ktsanes, 1955; Shellenberg & Bee, 1960; 
Tharp, 1963; Reiter, 1970). Deviating 
from these two schools of thought, other 
researchers present lack of evidence that 
personality patterns are of importance in 
mate selection. Udry (1967) reported no 
significant personality differences be- 
tween engaged couples who later did or 
did not marry. Bowerman and Day 
(1956) suggested that needs were not 
solely homogamous or complementary 
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and that personality differences were 
significant in the process of choosing 
spouse. 


Murstein (1967, 1971), however, I 
shown evidence suggesting a relation 
between the sums of the “neurotic tri 
(Hs, D, and Hy) scales of the Minnes 
Multiphasic Personality Invent 
(MMPI) for husbands and wives. He al 
presented evidence relating the degree 
similarity in neuroticism levels of coup 
to their “courtship progress" prior 
marriage. 


The present study attempted to fill 
consistent patterns relating the pers 
alities of couples who have remain 
married for at least five years by Call 
ical correlational analysis (Cooley 
Lohnes, 1962) of the MMPI scal 
husbands and wives. Canonical ani 
has been viewed as a method of fa 
analyzing two sets of variables simultall 
ously in order to identify common f 
tors underlying the two sets (Burt, l 
Bartlett, 1948). In the present case 
two sets of variables are husbands’ MN 
scales and wives’ MMPI scales. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 205 married coup! 
who were administered the MMPI i 
Course of obtaining psychiatric se 
for their children. 
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Table 1 


Weights of MMPI Scales on Correlated Personality Components 
of 205 Married Couples 


Husbands’ Component 


Wives’ Component 


MMPI 
Scales Weights Weights 
L 16 L .03 
F -45 F -27 
K -.30 K 01 
Hs -49 Hs -.65 
D -.08 D 36 
Hy 47 Hy -.09 
Pd 73 Pd A7 
Mf -.08 Mf -35 
Pa -.08 Pa 47 
Pt -.61 Pt -28 
Se 94 Sc 54 
Ma A5 -05 


42 


Note. Weights larger than .4 are set in boldface, 
R= 54, x? = 224.05, df = 169, p < .01. 


Procedure 


. The three validity scales and the ten 
Clinical scales of the MMPI were scored 
for each person. The husbands' scales 
Were compared to the wives' scales by 
means of canonical analysis (Cooley & 
Lohnes, 1962; Dunteman & Bailey, 
1967). This procedure identified variance 
components in each of two sets of vari- 
ables (husbands’ MMPI scales and wives’ 
MMPI scales) which were maximally re- 
lated. Standardized weights for the scales 
were computed to produce the highest 
possible correlation between a compon- 
ent of the husbands’ MMPI scales and a 
component of the wives’ MMPI scales. 
The weight of an MMPI scale on a com- 
ponent of one sex indicated the contri- 


bution of the scale to the variance of the 
component, and hence its contribution to 
the canonical correlation between the 
component of that sex and the correlated 
component of the other sex. 

A significant canonical correlation 
indicates the existence of an associated - 
variance component, or factor, in the 
MMPI scales of husbands and wives. This 
associated factor may be interpreted in 
terms of the scales with large weights on 
the factor. Weights greater than .4 were 
considered large enough for interpreta- 
tion. 
Results 

The analysis yielded a significant 
canonical correlation between a com- 
ponent of the husbands’ MMPI scales and 
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Figure 1. Common Personality Dimension for Marr. 


Notes: (a) Scales with weigh: 
(b) Scales that have |; 
with lines. 


a component of the wives’ MMPI scales. 
The correlation was .54 (x? = 224.05, df 
= 169, p < .01). Table 1 presents the 
weights of the MMPI scales on the vari- 
ance component for husbands and the 


ied Couples. 


ts more extreme than + .4 are shown. d 
arge weights for both sexes are circled and connect? 


variance component for wives. Interpftl 
able positive weights for husbands Wel 
found on the Sc, Pd, Hy, and Si scil? 
negative weights were found on the 4^ 


Hs, and F scales. Positive weights ! 
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wives were found on the Sc, Pd, and Pa 
scales; a negative weight was found on the 
Hs scale. 


Discussion 


The results indicate the existence of a 
dimension of personality shared by hus- 
bands and wives. The dimensions may be 
conceptualized as a psychotic to neurotic 
dimension (or at least, an Sc to Hs dimen- 
sion). This common dimension is shown 
graphically in Figure 1. Husbands and 
wives tend to be roughly matched on this 
dimension. Both should tend either 
toward neuroticism or toward psychotic- 
ism. The similarity of married couples on 
this dimension supports Murstein’s 
(1967) view that the partners should be 
similar in their degrees of neuroticism and 
extends the similarity to include psychot- 
icism, as measured by the Sc scale of the 
MMPI. 

The Se scale has the highest positive 
weight on the personality component of 
each sex. The similar position of this scale 
for the husbands and wives suggests that 
it measures a trait that is “homogamous” 
for the pair, i.e., it is a trait they share. A 
typical interpretation of the Sc scale, that 
it measures isolation, alienation, and in- 
adequate family relationships (Marks & 
Seeman, 1963), makes this similarity 
understandable; since a couple defines a 
unit, their degrees of alienation should be 
expected to correspond. 

The next highest positive weight for 
both sexes is Pd, a scale which is also 
associated with social and familial mal- 
adjustment (Carson, 1969), The similar 
placement of this scale on the correlated 
personality components of the pair 
further supports that the husband and 
wife correspond in their degrees of ex- 
periencing alienation and rebellion in 
relation to family and society. 

The Hs scale has a large negative 
weight for both sexes and, thus, defines 
the opposite pole of the personality com- 
ponent that the married couples have in 
common. Hs is viewed as an index of 
Optimism-pessimism with high scorers 
eXhibiting characteristics such as cyni- 
cism, lack of drive, and a tendency to 
control others with somatic complaints 


(Carson, 1969). 

The scales falling in different places on 
the personality components of husbands 
and wives also deserve mention. For the 
males, the positive weight of the Si scale, 
which is viewed as an index of discomfort 
in and a tendency to withdraw from 
interpersonal relationships (Carson, 
1969), serves to confirm the isolated 
nature of persons at this end of the 
component. The positive weight of Hy, 
which measures lack of insight, denial of 
interpersonal difficulty, and a tendency 
to demand support by subtle or manipu- 
lative means (Carson, 1969), accompanies 
the isolation of the positive end of the 
component. 

The Pa scale of the MMPI, on which 
females had a high positive weight, is 
considered a measure of oversensitivity, 
irritability, and with moderate elevations, 
a tendency to assume an intropunitive 
stance which is actually an expression of 
hostility, e.g, the “What did I do 
wrong?" syndrome (Carson, 1969). Thus, 
the positive weight of this scale suggests 
that the isolation indicated by the high Sc 
weight is accompanied by the above 
noted feelings for the wives, but not for 
the husbands. 

The negative weights of Pr and F for 
males, indices of anxiety and uncon- 
ventional responses (Carson, 1969), are 
located at the negative end of the com- 
ponent in contrast to the isolation, alien- 
ation, denial of interpersonal difficulty, 
and lack of insight of the positive end. 

The present results correspond to 
Winch's (1954) theory which holds that 
although similarities between two persons 
influence mate selection, there is a second 
influence, complementarity of needs, 
which operates within the field defined 
by the first. Consistent with the influence 
of similarity on mate selection, the com- 
ponents of the husbands’ and wives’ per- 
sonalities that were significantly corre- 
lated were both defined by large weights 
on three of the MMPI scales: Sc, Pd, and 
Hs. The other possible outcome was that 
a husbands? component defined by cer- 
tain MMPI scales would correlate with a 
wives’ component defined by other MMPI 
scales. The observation that the reliable 
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correspondence between husbands’ and 
wives’ personalities is accounted for by 
the same scales for both sexes indicates 
that the husbands and wives in general 
have definite similarities within the 
marital pairs and supports Winch’s 
(Winch, et al., 1954) contention that 
some degree of homogamy exists. 

The further observation that certain 
MMPI scales differentially contributed to 
the husbands’ and wives’ personality com- 
ponents suggests Winch's second influ- 
ence, that of complementarity. The ef- 
fects of complementarity were suggested 
by the high positive Pz weight for wives 
and the high positive Hy weight and 
negative Pt weight for husbands. Elevated 
Hy scores are considered an indication of 
denial of interpersonal difficulty, lack of 
insight, and a tendency to make subtle or 
manipulative demands for support; low Pr 
scores suggest a relaxed, self-confident 
stance (Carson, 1969). In contrast, a high 
Pa score is considered a measure of over- 
sensitivity, irritability, and assumption of 
an intropunitive role. Thus, the marital 
pairs in the present study appear to ex- 
hibit a complementary relationship be- 
tween wives’ irritability (positive Pa 
weight) and husbands’ denial of anxiety 
(positive Hy weight) or absence of 
anxiety (negative Pt weight). To the de- 
gree that the husbands have a tendency to 
be relaxed (Pr) and deny interpersonal 
difficulty while at the same time making 
subtle and manipulative demands (Hy). 
the wives tend to respond with sensitiv. 
ity, irritability, and an intropunitive 
stance (Pa). 

The complementarity of the person- 
alities of the marital pairs suggested by 
the present results has more the tone of 
complementarity of psychopathology 
than it has of Winch’s complementarity 
of needs. While the results of this study 
are consistent with the broad outline of 
Winch’s theory, the interpretation of the 
results, and especially of those indicating 
complementarity, have protrayed the two 
partners engaged in mutual defense rather 
than Winch’s direct mutual need gratifi- 
cation. One explanation of these interpre- 
tations lies in the instrument used to 
measure the personalities of the couples. 


The MMPI scales are more traditionally 
interpreted in terms of pathological diag. 
noses than as indicators of needs or of 
need gratification. A second explanation 
lies in the atypical nature of the sample 
used. The marital pairs studied were ad: 
ministered the MMPI in conjunction with 
seeking psychiatric consultation services 
for their children. Although the literature 
investigating the relationship between 
parental personality and childhood 
psychopathology is generally contradic 
tory and inconclusive, one of the most 
consistent findings has been that parents 
of disturbed children have more deviant 
MMPI profiles than parents of children 
developing within normal limits (Carson, 
1969). 

Finally, the results of the present 
study do not permit the inference ol 
causes of the observed correspondent; 
between the personalities of married 
couples. A mate selection mechanism 
(e.g., Winch, 1955) and a systems 
thepretic mechanism of postmarital per 
sonality adjustment (e.g., Haley, 1971) 
are both consistent with the present tè 
sults. While both mate selection and per 
sonality adjustment probably contribute 
to the associated personality character 
istics of married couples, the relativ 
contribution of each may be determin¢ 
by identifying the degrees of correspon: . 
ence between husbands and wives on the 
personality dimension identified in thè 
present study at different lengths of tim 
after marriage. An initially high corre 
tion would support mate selection 
Changes in the correlation over tim 
would support the view of the persot 
alities affecting and being affected by 
each other within a single feedba 
system. 
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Sculpture Preferences and Personality Traits 


LOUIS A. MOFFETT and RALPH MASON DREGER 
Louisiana State University 


Summary: Factor analyzed the preference ratings of 70 male and 70 female undergradu- 
ates for 36 slides of sculpture. A principal factors solution with orthogonal rotations yielded 
6 factors: ambiguous abstraction vs. controlled human realism, mildly distorted representa- 
tion, emotional detachment, traditional portraiture vs. surrealism, highly distorted repre- 
sentation, and geometric abstraction. Some of these factors were similar to the Apollonian, 
the Dionysian, and the Pythagorean dimensions previously postulated by Nietzsche and 
Knapp. Preference scores for each factor were computed and correlated with scores on the 
16 PF and with selected educational and physical variables. A few small, significant (p< 
.05) correlations were found, supporting the hypothesis that artistic style preferences 


resemble the personality traits of the spectator. 


Art preferences have been found to be 
slightly related to a few personality vari- 
ables. Preferences for different styles of 
painting (Kloss & Dreger, 1971; Knapp, 
1964; Knapp & Green, 1960; Knapp & 
Wulff, 1963), music (Cattell & Anderson, 
1953; Payne, 1967), or some combina- 
tion of these and other media (Knapp & 
Ehlinger, 1962; Pyron, 1966) have been 
associated with differences in various per- 
sonality dimensions including intelli- 
gence, cognitive styles, values, interests, 
temperament, and even somatotype (Mor- 
ris, 1956). In general, people seem to like 
those styles of art that coincide with, rep- 
resent, or in some way express their own 
manifest personality traits, 

In many studies art stimuli have been 
classified into simplistic and often am- 
biguous style categories such as tradition- 
al-modern or representational-abstract. 
However, factor analytic studies (Kloss & 
Dreger, 1971; Knapp & Green, 1960) of 
even the restricted style category of ab- 
stract painting have demonstrated the 
complexity of preference dimensions. 
Also, most studies have not predicted 
how preferences for various styles of art 
would be related to personality traits. 

1. Based on the interrelations among 
style preference scores and factor analy- 
ses in the studies cited above, the follow- 
ing sculpture preference factors are 
hypothesized: realistic Tepresentational, 

We would like to thank Dr. Virginia Glad for 
her advice on statistics and for contributing to 
the interpretation of the factors along with Dr, 


Vincent Kubly, Sidney Garrett, and Michael 
Peglau. 


distorted representational, geometric tl 
stract, and ambiguous abstract. 

2. Scores on the realistic representi 
tional factor are expected to correlati 
negatively with scores on the other thie 
factors. Scores on the distorted represi 
tational and the ambiguous abstract ft 
tors are expected to be positively correli 
ted. f 

3. In accordance with the hypothesi 
that artistic style preferences resembl 
the personality traits of the spectator, 
specific correlations were predicted bt 
tween sculpture preference factor scott 
and the Sixteen Personality Factor Qué 
tionnaire (16 PF; Cattell, Eber, & Tu 
oka, 1970) and selected educational at 
physical variables. 


Method 

Subjects 

The preliminary slide ratings wet 
made by 50 male and 50 female under 
graduates at Louisiana State Univers 
In the main study the subjects were 
male and 70 female undergraduates from 
the same institution. All subjects wes 
troductory psychology students N " 
received course points for voluntarily P? 
ticipating in research. 
Materials and Procedure f 

Initially, 80 Kodachrome slides 5 
black and white photographs of wert 
sculpture were shown to 100 studet 
who rated each slide on a 7-point scak, 
On the basis of mean ratings the most te 
least liked slides were eliminated. T 
final set of 36 slides varied considerab 
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in technical style, content, and cultural 
period. Approximately one-third of the 
set were examples of traditional (before 
Rodin) sculpture, and the rest were 
modern (Rodin and after) pieces. These 
proportions were about the same for the 
original set of 80 slides. 

In the main study subjects attended 
four one-hour sessions. The slides were 
viewed at the first session. Subjects were 
given instructions (adapted from Knapp 
& Green, 1960) to rate the slides from 
“1” (dislike very much) to “7” (like very 
much). The slides were first exposed for 
10 seconds each to acquaint the students 
with their stylistic variety. On the second 
exposure they were shown for 20 seconds 
each, during which time the ratings of 
liking were made. 

During the second and third sessions 
Forms A (1962 edition) and B (1961 
edition) of the 16 PF were administered. 
All subjects completed the 16 PF within 
three days after seeing the slides. About 
half of the subjects took Form A first and 
the remainder took Form B first. 

Two weeks after the first viewing of 
the slides, sculpture preference ratings 
were again made for reliability purposes. 
The subjects also provided the following 
information: sex, age, height, weight, 
comulative grade point average, and num- 
ber of college courses in art completed. 
em research data were gathered anonymo- 
usly. 


Statistical Methodology 

1. Means and standard deviations were 
calculated for the ratings of each slide. 

2. The intercorrelation matrix of the 
preference ratings was factor analyzed, 
using a principal factors method with esti- 
mated-iterated communalities. Six factors 
were selected for rotation since factors 
beyond this were accounting for a minor 
proportion of the variance. 

3. A factor score for each subject on 
each factor was computed in the follow- 
ing manner: (a) Only those slides with a 
loading of .40 or greater on a factor were 
used in the computation. (b) A slide was 
only used in the calculation of the factor 
Score of that factor on which it was load- 
ed highest. (c) Each of the above slide’s 


ratings were multiplied times its factor 
loadings and these products were summed 
for each factor. (d) When appropriate a 
constant was added to all the scores of a 
factor in order to eliminate negative num- 
bers. Thus, high factor scores indicated 
greater liking for the sculpture slides of 
that factor. 

4. Two clinical psychologists and three 
art faculty members, two art historians 
and a sculptor, tried to describe and 
identify the properties common to the 
slides constituting each factor. Their des- 
criptions were reviewed by the senior in- 
vestigator who was responsible for the 
final interpretation and naming of the 
factors. 

5. Factor scores were correlated with 
one another, the 16 PF, and selected edu- 
cational and physical variables. Tests of 
significance were conducted at the .05 
level of probability since the consequen- 
ces of Type I errors were relatively in- 
nocuous. Where specific predictions were 
made one-tailed tests were used. In all 
other cases two-tailed tests were used. 


Results 


In the ratings of the initial 80 slides 
traditional representational sculpture was 
generally preferred to the more modern 
representational and abstract varieties. 
The means and standard deviations of the 
preference ratings for the 36 slides of the 
main study are given in Table 1. As inten- 
ded, these slides fell in the middle range 
of general popularity and exhibited a con- 
siderable degree of variability in prefer- 
ence ratings among subjects. Still, there 
was a slight tendency for the more realis- 
tic representational sculpture to be pre- 
ferred over the more abstract and highly 
distorted representational pieces. à 

The orthogonal (varimax) and oblique 
(promax) rotational solutions were very 
similar, particularly in terms of the rank 
order of the highly loaded slides on each 
factor. The orthogonal solution was 
chosen because it yielded more variables 
with nearzero loadings and fewer slides 
that were highly loaded on more than one 
factor. Eight slides were not loaded as 
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Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations of the Preference Ratings 
for the 36 Slides of the Main Study 


Means 


. 


SD. 


W. Lehmbruck 
Michelangelo 
A-L. Barye 
Donatello 

J. Arp 

D. Smith 

G. Vantongerloo 


Egyptian 


B. Hepworth 
Greek 

C. Brancusi 

H. Moore 

K. Schmidt-Rottluff 
M. Marini 
Byzantine 
Michelangelo 

G. Kolbe 

B. Hepworth 

R. Duchamp-Villon 
E. Degas 

D. Smith 


Greek 


U. Boccioni 


A. Giacometti 
von Hildebrand 
A. Giacometti 


Donatello 


Kneeling Woman (1911) 
Day (1534) 

Jaguar Devouring a Hare (1851) 
St. George (1417) 

Human Concretion (1949) 
Cubi XIX (1964) 


Construction of Volume Relations 
(1921) 


Mycerinus and His Queen 
(c. 2500 B.C.) 


Group III (Evocation) (1952) 
Doryphorus (c. 440 B.C .) 
Sleeping Muse (191 1) 
Madonna and Child (1944) 
Head (1917) 

Horse and Rider (1949) 
Portrait of Eutropius (c. 450) 
Apollo (c. 1530) 

Standing Nude (1926) 

Two Segments and Sphere (1936) 
Baudelaire (1911) 

Prancing Horse (1881) 


Blackburn, Song ofan Irish 
Blacksmith ( 1950) 


Dying Niobid (c. 440 B.C.) 
The Mother (191 2) 

Man Pointing (1947) 

Male Nude (1 884) 

The Square (1 949) 

David (c. 1432) 


3.85 
3.76 
3.46 
3.08 
3.41 


3.65 


3.83 
3.41 
4.62 
3.31 
3.50 
3.85 
3.46 
3.68 
4.46 
4.03 
3.55 
4.15 
4.07 


2.84 
4.70 
3.43 
4.00 
3.62 
4.43 


147 
1.4 
190 
139 
1.98 
1.4 


191 


16 
136 
16 
145 
15 
1.8) 
12 
16l 
15 
1.59 
201 
1.69 
1B 


2,00 
1.62 
1.84 
1.98 
1.61 
204 - 
1.78 
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A. Calder Black Beast (1940) 
29 | G. Bernini Louis XIV (1665) 2.04 1.81 
30 | J. Lipschitz Circus Scene (1927) 3:351 0821091 

A. Rodin Pope Benedict XV (1915) 4.64 1.73 
32 | A. Maillol Action in Chains (1906) 3.75 1.84 
33 | H. Moore Stringed Figure (1939) 3.80 2.03 
34 | A. Pevsner Developable Surface (1936) 4.09 1.93 
35 | African Guardian Figure (19-20th century) 1:59 
36 | Egyptian Reserve Head of a Prince 


high as .40 on any of the factors. Only 
one slide (2224) was loaded .40 or above 
on more than one factor. 

The positive pole of Factor A, ambigu- 
ous abstraction vs. controlled human real- 
ism, was represented by seven slides (#16, 
3H0, #25, #32, 48, #17, and #22). These 
Sculptures were male and female nudes 
and semi-nudes done in a realistic fashion. 
They were described as closed, contained, 
solid, and stable. From the lower to high- 
er loaded slides the sculptures ranged 
from midly expressive to the classic calm 
of the idealized human form. The nega- 
tive pole was represented by slide #30, an 
abstract sculpture of irregular, wavy, at- 
tenuated forms. In contrast to the posi- 
live pole it was described as open, pene- 
trated by space rather than surrounded 
by it, and ambiguous. 

, Factor B, mildly distorted representa- 
tion, was measured by three slides (#14, 
#20, and #1). These were sculptures of 
human figures and horses, alone and in 
combination. The forms were simplified 
and elongated with an emphasis on the 
Vertical and some suggestion of upward 
Movement. The two highest negatively 
loaded slides on this factor were realistic 
renditions of human and animal figures 
with an exaggeration of the musculature. 
Less highly negative were geometric ab- 


(c. 2580 B.C.) 


stract sculptures. This moderately nega- 
tive pole appeared to represent both in- 
tense action and thought as opposed to 
the more subtle expressiveness of the 
positive pole. 

Factor C, emotional detachment, was 
composed of three simplified heads (#19, 
#13, and #5). They were described as 
detached, severe, schizoid, depressive, 
enigmatic, and foreign. 

Four slides (#26, #24, #9, and #5) 
loaded highly positive on Factor D, tra- 
ditional portraiture vs. surrealism. These 
surrealistic sculptures were single figures 
and groups of stick-like people and organ- 
ic shapes that were suggestive of human 
forms. Two slides (#4 and #29) loaded 
highly on the negative pole of Factor D. 
These were both realistic portraits of aris- 
tocratic, historical personages. They dif- 
fered from the realistic human figures of 
Factor A by being ornately clothed, clear- 
ly dated, and by having embellished sur- 
faces which produce chiaroscuro effects. 
Other negatively loaded slides were also 
of religious and political figures. 

Factor E, highly distorted representa- 
tion, was represented by two slides (#23 
and #35). These were human heads, one a 
futurist sculpture with a fragmented 
facial surface and the other an African 
tribal figure. They were described as fet- 
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ishistic, animistic, totemic, and physi- 
ognomically offensive. 

Factor F, labeled geometric abstrac- 
tion and represented by six slides (#33, 
#34, #18, #7, #28, and #6), was com- 
prised of abstract constructions made 
from combinations of various geometric 


ical conditions. As predicted, preferen 
for the realistic representational sculptu 
(A) was negatively correlated (—31) wil 
preference for one variety of distor 
representational (D), the geometric ij 
stract style (—.34 with F), and the ambj 
uous abstract (A-, D+). Contrary to pr 


elements including lines, planes, wedges, 
spheres, cubes, and rectangular solids. 
These sculptures were considered to rep- 
resent mathematical idealism, logic, intel- 
lect, and highly controlled purity. 

The predicted sculpture preference 
dimensions were more general than the 
factors that were found in this study. The 
realistic representational dimension was 
closely approximated by Factors A+ and 
D-. The predicted distorted representa- 
tional factor was distributed among Fac- 
tors B, C, D, and E of this study. Factor 
F clearly emerged as the geometric ab- 
stract factor. Finally, the ambiguous 
abstract dimension was represented by 
Factors A- and D+. It was not surprising 
that D* was a mixture of distorted repre- 
sentational and ambiguous abstract ele- 
ments. It is difficult to Specify satisfac- 
torily any sculptural form as totally ab- 
stract or nonrepresentational Since some- 
one will inevitably perceive a referential 
image. 

Two-week test-retest reliabilities for 
130 subjects for the ratings of individual 
slides ranged from .55 to .80 with a 
median value of .70. Factor score reliabil- 
ities were .79, .74, -74, 82, .73, and .83 
for Factors A through F A 


respectively, 
The pattern of intercorrelations among 


the six factor scores as well as the bipolar- 
ity of some factors suggested a dicho- 
tomy between traditional representa- 
tional sculpture (A+, D-) and modern 
representational and abstract (A~, D+ 
and F). Factor A correlated negatively 
(-.31 and —34) with Factors D and F 
respectively. Slightly correlated (15) 
with the realistic representational dimen- 
sion was a distorted representational fac- 
tor (B) which was negatively correlated 
(-.32) with the geometric abstract factor. 
Independent from all of these was a dis- 
torted representational dimension (C and 


dictions, the realistic representational yj 
not negatively correlated with all olli 
factors. Also, the distorted represent 
tional Factors B, C, and E were not poi 
tively correlated with the ambiguo) 
abstract dimension; although Factor D 
was a combination of these predici 
dimensions. 

Of the predicted 48 correlations b 
tween the factor scores and the pri 
scales of the 16 PF, 13 were significant 
X .05). There were also four significa 
correlations (p<.05 for a two-tailed te 
that were not predicted. However, thes 
additional correlates were not incon 
tent with the hypothesis that artistic sik 
preferences resemble the personali 
traits of the spectator. For the femal 
one of the two predicted correlations i 
tween weight/height ratio and sculptit 
preferences was significant. l 

Preference for the mildly expres 
distorted representational sculpture | 
Factor B was negatively correlated Wi 
endomorphy (—.37, in females only), t 
thusiasm (-.21), radicalism (-.19), % 
Piciousness (—.18), and assertiven 
(-.16). It was positively correlated V 
reported grade point average (.22), inte 
gence (.14), and tender-mindedness (l 
Preference for the schizoid heads of n 
tor C was positively correlated with as" 
tiveness (.30), radicalism (.22), inde 
dence (.22), and self-sufficiency (.14) 
was negatively correlated with outgolle 
ness (—.23) and tender-mindedness (=: i 
Preference for the fantasy sculptures! 
Factor D was positively correlated M 
college education in art (.32), inde 
dence (.32), imaginativeness (.27); m 
calism (20), assertiveness (.18), E 
tender-mindedness (.14). It was negat 4 
ly correlated. with conscientiousnes 
Superego strength (—.22). Finally, uu i 
ence for the distorted heads of Fact, 


E correlated .28) which appeared to be 


w: i ith inte 
somewhat expressive of Psychopatholog- Set) Correlated; wit 


] 
gence (—.23) and grade point ave 
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-.20). 

: Nearly half of the 23 significant corre- 
lations were confined to relations be- 
tween preference Factors B,C, and D and 
scales E, J, Q4, and Qyy of the 16 PF. 
Preference for the more bizarre sculpture 
of Factors C and D was positively correla- 
ted with independence, radicalism, and 
assertiveness. Preference for Factor B was 
negatively correlated with radicalism and 
assertiveness. Preference for Factors B 
and D was positively correlated with 
tender-mindedness while Factor C was 
negatively correlated with this trait. 


Discussion 


The dimensions of artistic style prefer- 

ences that emerged in this study aligned 
themselves not only according to sources 
of imagery, as Knapp (1964) had sugges- 
ted, but also according to the degree and 
manner of modification of these images. 
Nevertheless, the classic principles of the 
Apollonian, the Dionysian, and the 
Pythagorean were well represented. Nietz- 
sche (1965) designated the Apollonian 
and the Dionysian as the two creative 
forces in art. The Apollonian is character- 
ized by control, power, idealized human- 
ity, and the beauty of appearances. The 
Dionysian is represented by music and is 
characterized by impulsivity, free expres- 
sion of emotions, and revelry. 
. The factor of controlled human real- 
ism accurately portrayed the Apollonian 
dimension; and, quite appropriately, its 
negative pole resembled the Dionysian. 
Also, the geometric abstract factor clearly 
embodied the Pythagorean ethos. The 
Apollonian, the Dionysian, and the 
Pythagorean do not appear to be repre- 
Sented equally well in all art media. The 
Apollonian is probably best expressed by 
classic Greek sculpture, while the Diony- 
stan is more closely associated with music 
and abstract expressionist painting. The 
lack of color and the necessity for defi- 
nite form in sculpture precludes its effec- 
tiveness in representing the Dionysian. On 
the other hand, the Pythagorean is ade- 
quately depicted in geometric abstract 
Styles of both painting and sculpture. 

The relations among the factors of this 
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study lent some support for the conven- 
tional categories of traditional vs. modern 
art and representational vs. abstract, 
although these were not synonymous 
dimensions. As in previous studies, these 
distinctions were shown to be oversimpli- 
fications. Also, as in previous research, 
representational syles of art were gener- 
ally preferred to the more abstract vari- 
eties. 

The finding that people like styles of 
art that express personality traits similar 
to their own corresponds to findings in 
studies of interpersonal attraction, 
namely, people like other people who are 
similar to themselves (Byrne & Griffitt, 
1973). If liking for sculptures and liking 
for people are related to personality in 
the same way, then perhaps sculptures, 
and art works in general, can be viewed as 
psychological persons. This notion sug- 
gests numerous paradigms for understand- 
ing the functions of art for man, For ex- 
ample, people may seek out art for pur- 
poses of self-evaluation just as people 
affiliate with others for purposes of self- 
evaluation via social comparison. Person- 
ality differences between people who fre- 
quently visit art galleries and those who 
do not are consistent with this hypothesis 
(Roubertoux, 1970). 

It was surprising that Factors A and F 
of the present study were not correlated 
to any of the personality or other vari- 
ables. These two dimensions were the 
clearest factors and the ones most similar 
to art styles that have been most fre- 
quently related to personality differences 
in past research. Art preferences and per- 
sonality traits may be associated in a 
much more complex fashion than initially 
hypothesized above. In particular, aes- 
thetic sensitivity, tolerance for cognitive 
complexity and ambiguity, anxiety, and 
interest in art may all be strong moderat- 
ing variables that influence the nature of 
the relationship between art preferences 
and temperament. 


Conclusions 


Six sculpture preference factors were 
found including the hypothesized dimen- 
sions of realistic representational, distor- 
ted representational, geometric abstract, 
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and ambiguous abstract. These dimen- 
sions were similar to those factors found 
for painting preferences. Also, artistic 
style dimensions with a long history in 
Western philosophy, the Apollonian, the 
Dionysian, and the Pythagorean, were 
well represented. 

Sculpture preferences were not exten- 
sively related to personality traits, but the 
few relations found supported the 
hypothesis that artistic style preferences 
resemble the personality traits of the 
spectator. One implication of this finding 
is that art works function as surrogate 
persons. 
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Stereotyped Sex Role Behavior and Sex Guilt 


ROBERT D. LANGSTON 
Baylor College of Medicine. 


Summary: 
replicated previous findings. 


A study of self-reported sex guilt and sex behavior in college students closely 
In addition, it was found that high guilt subjects Were more 


likely to act in conformity with social expectations regarding sexual behavior. That is, high 
guilt males were more likely to be assertive in their sexual behaviors than low guilt males, 
and high guilt females were more likely to engage in passive sexual behaviors than low guilt 
females. Assertion was defined as acting upon another, and passivity was defined as being 


acted upon. 


The majority of studies relating sex 
guilt and sex behavior have relied heavily 
upon inference from indirect laboratory 
measures of sex behavior as indicators of 
extra-experimental sex behaviors (Bar- 
clay, 1969, 1970, 1971; Clark, 1952; 
Galbraith, Hahn, & Leiberman, 1968; 
Galbraith & Mosher, 1968; Mosher, 1965, 
1968; Mosher & Greenberg, 1969; Schill, 
1972), The two major exceptions to this 
have been Mosher and Cross (1971) and 
Langston (1973), both of whom em- 
ployed self-report measures of sexual be- 
havior. Although self-report techniques 
are not free of problems of their own, it 
was felt by both of these investigators 
that the assured anonymity of the respon- 
dents helped reduce the probability of 
evasive or falsified response. The results 
of these two studies were extremely con- 
sistent in their findings that sex guilt and 
sex behavior were found to be significant- 
ly inversely related. For males the rela- 
tionship between these two variables in 
the Langston and Mosher studies were 
~43 and —.60 respectively. Langston 
found a -.56 relationship for females, 
whereas Mosher found a -.61 relationship 
In a group of women from a public uni- 
Versity and a relationship of —48 in a 
$mall Roman Catholic college for women. 
This similarity of results was obtained 
even though the self-report measures of 
Sexual behavior were different. Mosher 
used The Sexual Experience Inventory, a 
12-item scale by Brady and Levitt (1965), 
whereas Langston used the Heterosexual 

Now at the Student Health Center and 
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Behavior Assessment Scales, 21-item 
scales for males and females separately by 
Bentler (1968 a,b). 

Further parallel findings might be im- 
plied from Mosher’s results indicating 
more sex guilt and less sexual experience 
in the group of females from the small 
Catholic college and Langston’s finding 
that sex guilt was positively related to 
religious activity whereas sex behavior 
was inversely related. 

In addition to the results already dis- 
cussed, Mosher (Mosher & Cross, 1971) 
compared high and low guilt males and 
females on separate items of The Sexual 
Experience Inventory. This type of 
analysis was not performed on Langston’s 
data (1973), and the current study is a 
report of this item analysis using Bentler’s 
(1968a, 1968b) scales, 


Method 


The subjects in this study were 76 
undergraduate males and 116 undergradu- 
ate females enrolled in two universities 
and one school of nursing in Houston. All 
subjects were Caucasian and single. The 
project was introduced to the classes by 
their professors. The investigator was in- 
troduced to the classes at a second meet- 
ing, and the students were informed that 
they would remain anonymous if they 
chose to participate. Also, they were told 
that they could decline to participate at 
any time. All subjects in the final pool 
were volunteers and completed the forms 
in a class group. 

The forms administered were the 
Mosher Forced Choice Sex Guilt Scale, 
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the Bentler Heterosexual Behavior Assess- 
ment Scale, and a background informa- 
tion form. The Mosher Scale was the 
same as was used in previous reported re- 
search, except: (a) the five items referring 
to “obscene literature" and included in 
the Moral Guilt Scale by Mosher were in- 
cluded in the Sex Guilt Scale for purposes 
of this study; (b) all subjects received 
both the male and female forms of the 
scale; and (c) the scoring of responses was 
changed from the -2 to 2+ form adopted 
by Mosher to a 1 to 4 scoring in order to 
simplify computations. The appropriate 
Bentler Scale was administered according 
to the sex of the subject. The order of 
administration of the Sex Guilt Scale and 
Sex Behavior Scale was counterbalanced, 
with half of the subjects receiving one or 
the other first. In all cases the back- 
ground information was obtained last. 

All analyses were conducted using the 
chi square technique. The scores on the 
Mosher Sex Guilt Scale were dichoto- 
mized into high and low guilt groups 
separately for males and females using a 
median split of scores. 


Results 


The item analysis of scores obtained 
on the Bentler Heterosexual Behavior 
Assessment Scales yielded the following 
results. For the female subjects items 8, 
11, 18/14 16, 17, and 20 discriminated 
between the high and low guilt Subjects at 
the p < .001 level. In the case of these 
Seven items the high guilt Subjects denied 
participation in this type of sexual be- 
havior more than the low guilt subjects 
or, conversely, more low guilt subjects 
admitted to having engaged in these be- 
haviors. Items 75:9, 10; 18, 19, and 21 
discriminated at the P < .01 level and in 
the same direction as noted above. Differ- 
ences on Items 4, 6, 12, and 15 Were at 
the p « .02 level, and Item 5 Was at the p 
X .05 level for female college students. 
Thus only Items 1, 2, and 3 failed to dis- 
criminate between high and low guilt 
female college students. The item num- 

bers refer to the published hierarchical 
Order of items published by Bentler 
(1968b) rather than the order in which 
they were administered. 
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For the male subjects the differen 
were in the same direction but inch 
only the following discriminators: lten 
9, 10, 13, and 20 at the p < .01 ley 
Items 11, 14, and 18 at the p < .02 ley 
Items 16 and 17 at the p < .05 level. — 

A grouping of items suggested itself 
addition to the discrete item analy 
One group could be called Assert 
items. These refer to manual or of 
stimulation of the partner. For mil 
these item numbers are: 2, 3, 4,5,6,1 
13, and 17; for females they are: 7,9,] 
13, 16, and 20. Another group could 
called Passive items, i.e., they refer toll 
respondent being stimulated by the pi 
ner. Such items for the males are: 7j 
12, 14, 16, and 20; for the females th 
are: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 12, and 15. A di 
fication of Mutual items refers to kissit 
mutual manual or oral stimulation, à 
intercourse. For males these items arti 
8, 11, 15, 18, 19, and 21; for femi 
they are: 1, 7, 14, 17, 18, 19, and 21. 

Direct comparison of the currenti 
sults with those of Mosher and Ci 
(1971) is made difficult by the differen 
in behavior scales, however, there iss! 
ficient item similarity to allow for s 
comparisons. For the male subjects 
ual manipulation of male genitalia, 0l 
contact with female genitalia, and vent 
dorsal intercourse were found to discri 
nate between high and low guilt subj 
in both studies. Whereas Mosher foil 
manual manipulation of female geni! 
and oral stimulation of the female bre 
to be discriminating, these results Wi 
not replicated in the present study. _ 

For female subjects manual mani 
lation of female genitalia, manual mañ 
ulation of male genitalia, ventral-ent 
intercourse, and oral contact with U 
Benitalia were discriminating in 
Studies. Whereas Mosher found mam 
manipulation of the unclad female btt 
to discriminate between high and 
guilt females, this was not the case in 
present study. " 

The results for male subjects indica i 
ecreasing frequency of sexual behal 
from Assertive to Passive to Mutual. j 
Percentage of high guilt male subject 7 
mitting to such behaviors was 67%, 4"! 
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Table 1 


A Within Guilt Comparison of Cumulative Responses 
to Assertive, Passive, and Mutual Behaviors 


Females 


Assertive | Passive 


x = 64.86** 


High Guilt 


Assertive | Mutual | Passive 


165 
255 


x? = 80.87** 


Low Guilt 


x? = 26.58** 


x? = 43,80** 


x? = 18.37** 


x? = 21.32** 


High Guilt 


Low Guilt 


249 161 


39 54 


x? = 10.94** 


*p <05 
** p « .001 


and 47% respectively, while for low guilt 
Subjects the respective percentages were 
86%, 75%, and 66%. Chi Square analyses 
indicated that for all three types of be- 
haviors low guilt subjects admitted to sig- 
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x? = 30.66** 


nificantly more items. All three compari- 
sons yielded probabilities of p < 00l. 
The ordering for all female subjects Was 
from Passive to Assertive to Mutual. The 
differences between high and low guilt 
female subjects on all three types of be- 
haviors reflected differences at p < 001 
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with the low guilt females admitting to 
more of all types of behavior. For high 
guilt subjects the respective percentages 
of positive responses were 69%, 41%, and 
39%, whereas for low guilt subjects they 
were 88%, 74%, and 69%, 

A comparison within guilt levels and 
within sex of subject but across types of 
sexual behaviors may be found in Table 1. 

Comparisons of the results between 
sexes indicated that more high and low 
guilt males admitted to Assertive behavi- 
ors than high and low guilt females (x? = 
42.40, p < .001 and x? = 16.01, p < .001 
respectively). Conversely more high and 
low guilt females admitted Passive behavi- 
ors than the high and low guilt males (x? 
= 28.60, p < .001 and X? = 17.68, p « 
-001 respectively). More high guilt males 
. admitted to Mutual behavior than high 
guilt females (X? = 4.41, p « .05), but the 
difference on Mutual behaviors for low 
Built males and females was nonsignifi- 

cant. 
Discussion 


The striking congruence of results be- 
tween Mosher and Cross’ (1971) study 
and the current one further Substantiates 
the reliability of the Mosher Forced 
Choice Sex Guilt Scale in a college popu- 
lation. This similarity of findings is even 
more impressive when it is considered 
that the two populations were evaluated 
with two different behavior Scales, were 
widely geographically separated, and were 
also separated in time. The temporal fac- 
tor may be an important one in that there 
is a commonly voiced assumption that 
sexual mores are changing rapidly and 
that the incidence of premarital sexual 
behavior is increasing rapidly also. 

Further, it would appear that the 
Bentler Heterosexual Behavior Assess. 
ment Scales have some advantage in this 
type of study over the Sexual Experience 
Inventory used by Mosher. The larger 
number of items and the increased dis- 
creteness of items on the Bentler allow 
for a more thorough analysis of self- 
reported sexual behavior than the more 
abbreviated scales of Brady and Levitt, 

The first result of interest is that it 

would appear that college females’ sexual 
behavior is more profoundly influenced 
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by sex guilt than is the sexual behavior 
males. For the females guilt and behayi 
were significantly inversely related for] 
of the 21 behavioral items, whereas fi 
males only 9 of the 21 items were signif 
cantly related to sex guilt. As wasd 
cussed in a previous paper (Langsti 
1973), it is not possible to determi 
this point whether this difference inti 
relationship between sex guilt and bi 
havior is attributable to a gender varlabh 
or whether it is related to differences 
the amount of sex guilt independenti 
gender, This difficulty in interpretation 
created by the fact that the colli 
women sampled had significantly high 
sex guilt as a group than their mil 
counterparts. 


The other striking result is the sigl 
cant difference between the relationsllj 
Of sex guilt to Assertive and Pasii 
sexual behavior for college males i 
females. The high guilt women were sf 
nificantly less likely to be involved l 
Assertive sexual behavior than low gil 
women, whereas the converse was [ll 


i 


for the male subjects. If it is assumed tt 
the classical socio-cultural definition # 
appropriate sexual behavior is that mil 
may be more aggressive in their seU 
Pursuits than females, whose role M 
been historically defined as more “ret 
tive,” then it would appear that the hil 
guilt subjects of both sexes are more li 
ly to comport themselves sexually d 
ways which are consonant with social A 
pectations. Perhaps another way of Eo 
ing this finding is that high guilt subj 
are more likely to behave in a sexum 
Conservative manner. It might be spt 
lated that the individuals with high 
guilt are those who have internal if 
more of their parents’ values and staf 
ards whereas the low guilt subjects 4j 
those who have autonomously define 
for themselves what is appropriate M 
behavior. An alternative hypothe i 
Which cannot be tested in the pre 
Study, is that all subjects have inco 
rated parental standards relative to Se^ 
behavior and that the low guilt s 
come from families in which guilt rela!” 
to sex is not engendered. the 

A further consideration should be 
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possibility of a response rather than a be- 
havior pattern. The possibility that high 
guilt subjects respond to the behavior 
scale in a manner reflecting socially 
acceptable behavior whereas the low guilt 
subjects respond in terms of an actual re- 
port of what they do cannot be ruled out. 

Another possible implication of these 
findings is that the much talked about 
“sexual revolution” may not be as widely 
spread as has been assumed. It is quite 
clear that many of the subjects in the 
present study adhere to a cultural stand- 
ard which has been set for decades, 

Although the present results are en- 
couraging in the sense that they closely 
replicate findings from other studies, it is 
clear that much additional research is 
needed. One needed area of research 
activity which becomes immediately evi- 
dent is a study of the relationship be- 
tween sex guilt in college students and 
their parents. 

Another area of research which is 
needed centers around the question of 
the longitudinal stability of sex guilt. For 
example, it would be most valuable to 
know if there is a reduction in the level of 
sex guilt just prior to or just following 
indulgence in sexual behaviors not previ- 
ously engaged in or whether sex guilt 
remains the same or rises. Thus the ques- 
tion might be posed, does the individual 
who, for example, engages in hetero- 
sexual intercourse for the first time main- 
tain pre-intercourse levels of guilt, or is 
there a reduction in guilt in order to re- 
duce the disparity between behavior and 
attitude. 

With the stability of the measuring in- 
struments now demonstrated in a “nor- 
mal” population, it would also be inter- 
esting to investigate other groups of sub- 
jects, e.g., those who have abortions as 
opposed to those who do not. 

Clearly it should also be stated that 
the generalizability of the results obtain- 
ed is quite limited. All studies thus far 
have used only college populations. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


International Symposium: Prevention 
in Geriatrics, sponsored by the Czechoslo- 
vak Medical Society and the Czechoslo- 
vak Gerontological Society, May 21-23, 
1975, Hotel Bratislava, CSSR. Write: 
Secretariat of the Symposium, Congress 
Office of the Slovak Medical Society, 
Mickiewiczova 18, 883 22 Bratislava, 
CSSR. 


9th International Rorschach Congress 
August 17-22, 1975, in Athens. Theme: 
Rorschach Test in the Light of Inter- 
human Relations. Participants from the 
U.S. include, among others, Marguerite R. 
Hertz and R. S. McCully. Information 
and booking: Hans Huber Publishers, 
Langgassstrasse 76, CH-3000 Bern 9, The 
National President of the Congress, Dr. G. 
Destounis, Lukianu 17, T. T. 139 Athens, 
Greece, may be contacted. 


AVAILABLE 


A complete set (except for one issue 
of Vol. 24) of Volumes 17 through 38 
(1953-1974) of the Journal of Personality 
Assessment. The owner would like to sell 
them as a unit but would be willing to 
break the set for a “substantial number,” 
Based on information obtained from the 
Society, a reasonable Price is $15.00 per 
volume through Vol. 29 and $20.00 for 
Subsequent volumes. Anyone interested 
may contact Elsa Strauss, 3819 Dakota 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 45229. 


PA HEADLINES IN THE NEWS 
Better teeth, better sex 


A better set of teeth might lead to a 
better sex life, a noted sex therapist told 


a dental meeting. Dr. X is quoted asy 
ing "the mouth is the first part of th 
body that is involved in sexual relatio 
ships. First, a man and a woman spedil 
each other. Then they kiss. The mouthi 
very important in sex." However, th 
dentist is cautioned that although he u 
provide the patient with more attraclit 
teeth, he must be careful to warn th 
patient not to be disappointed if theim 
proved teeth don't fulfill all their sexul 
fantasies overnight — or ever. Maybe ih 
dental clincs will start offering the nti 
sex therapy clinics a lot of competitit 
Or, will it be the barber shops and W 
shops? 


Just a little hair can make a new mil 

The article states “Deep in almo 
every man's libido lies a ‘thing’ abal 
hair. Whether it's on his head, his chil 
some or none of the above, hair seems 
have some indefinable bearing on theét 
tire male attitude. Lack of it has ledio! 
roaring business in replacements, trá 
Plants and transformations for vi 
makers and others engaged in the haii 
task of renovation.” The latest develo} 
ment, after the layered wig, the cos 
politan wig, the Afro moustache and! 
Fu Manchu moustache, is the hairy ce 
Even a wig shop sales lady said, “Fo! 
Man to take his chest off at night, 
blows my mind.” 


Earl S. Taulbee 
VA Center 


Bay Pines, Florida 33504 
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Sheldon Cashdan, /nteractional 
Psychotherapy. New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1973, 150 pages, $7.95. 


Reviewed by Robert D. Langston 


Dr. Langston is currently the staff 
psychologist and director of psychology 
training at the Student Health Center of 
the University of Texas at Austin and in 
private clinical practice. Since earning his 
PhD degree at Duke University in 1960, 
he has been chief psychologist at hospi- 
tals in Idaho and Texas, associate director 
of the clinical psychology training pro- 
gram at Baylor College of Medicine, and 
assistant professor at the University of 
Houston. His primary interests are indi- 
vidual psychotherapy, assessment, and 
training in professional psychology. 


This volume is an especially excellent 
one for the beginning therapist or student 
of therapy in that it attempts to impose 
an order on the practice of psychother- 
apy which is independent of the school of 
therapy under consideration, Cashdan in 
essence attempts to place the entire 
process of therapy into stages and proces- 
ses which are appropriate to these stages. 
The number and names of stages varies 
from school to school, but the basic as- 
sumption is that all therapy can be divid- 
ed into stages in which only certain thera- 
peutic behaviors are appropriate. After a 
general discussion of the organizational 
‘principles, the author then proceeds to 
analyze in detail the form of therapy pro- 
posed, i.e., interactional psychotherapy. 

One of the enticing aspects of this 
book is the fact that one need not agree 
with the author in his position that inter- 
actional psychotherapy is perhaps the 
most appropriate model. It is unclear, in 
fact, that the author himself takes this 
position. As with any schematic organiza- 
tion of complex material, there is an in- 
herent hazard that the naive reader will 
accept the rules of therapy as binding and 
thus make his approach to therapy one of 
rote application of “givens” rather than 
allowing the spontaneous interaction of 
two unique individuals. Cashdan is ex- 


tremely, and appropriately, cautious 
about this point. He repeats often that 
the stages and strategies should not be ad- 
hered to slavishly, but, rather, they 
should be used as guidelines in the ex- 
tremely complex flow of communica- 
tions. Further, he asserts often that the 
stages are not such that once they are pas- 
sed through they are forever resolved. 

When discussing the stages and ap- 
plying them to a variety of systems of 
psychotherapy, namely, psychoanalysis, 
behavior therapy, and brief psychother- 
apy, the author uses many examples, and 
these concrete examples help in the 
understanding of the system immeasur- 
ably. This reviewer was particularly inter- 
ested in this portion of the book and 
wished that Cashdan had presented more 
detail in his analysis of the schools of 
psychotherapy and that he had included 
more of the divergent philosophies of 
treatment. Clearly his system of analysis 
has great potential and by including more 
systems and more detail he could add to 
the comparative work published by Ford 
and Urban (1963). 

In proposing the particular approach 
to therapy presented in this volume it 
seems that Cashdan took an unnecessary 
step into theory. Namely he proposed 
that the basic motive of man is “People 
need People," (PnP). He discusses the fact 
that the affiliative motive has achieved 
various states of importance in differing 
schools of both personality and psycho- 
therapy theory, however, he asserts that 
PnP is the essential motive of man, Thus 
he states, "Within interactional therapy, 
PnP is regarded as the basic motive; it 
constitutes the guiding force that under- 
lies the greater proportion of human be- 
havior [p. 43]." This theoretical proposi- 
tion is not necessary for the formulation 
of the system of therapy proposed and 
can serve as a stumbling block to many 
readers. 

Unfortunately Cashdan has opted for 
the selection of “catchy” names for the 
five stages of interactional psychother- 
apy, and at least to this reader, the titles 
per se were found to be such that they 
engendered some doubt as to the serious- 
ness of his approach. In this day when 
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professionals are faced with a plethora of 
what some would consider to be profes- 
sional fads in treatment process, it would 
seem that the author would do well to 
stay within the usual terminology of 
psychotherapy. His five stages are label- 
led: Stage One — Hooking, Stage Two — 
Maladaptive Strategies, Stage Three — 
Stripping, Stage Four — Adaptive Strate- 
gies, and Stage Five — Unhooking (Term- 
ination). The above does not mean to 
imply that Cashdan is not in earnest in 
proposing his system of treatment, for in 
his discussion of the stages of interac- 
tional therapy he makes it clear that these 
are clearly articulated steps in the treat- 
ment process. 

One other problem in the presentation 
is that the author proposes that there are 
but three strategies which the patient 
may employ in relating to the therapist. 
These are sexuality, dependency, and 
martyrdom. It would seem that this isa 
gross oversimplification of the rich array 
of resources, or interpersonal Strategies, 
brought to therapy by the patient. Such a 
process of categorization does not do 
justice to this behavioral Tepertoire, and 
since it is an oversimplification, it could 
easily lead to the ignoring of essential ele- 
ments in the patient's interpersonal style. 
. Cashdan states that the goal of therapy 
is to work through the problems in the 
dyadic relationship between therapist and 
patient. This is the first i 
of the treatment. He assumes that this in- 


teraction is representative of the patient’ 
interactions patient's 


a way of 
also as- 


critical issue of the here 
solved, 

The final chapter of this book 

" ry : d 
with interactional group PSychotherspr, 


and now is re- 


climax after the very well presented] 
terial on individual therapy. | 
In summary, interactional psychofi 
apy, as presented by Cashdan, is claf 
and succinctly presented. Because ofi 
the reader can evaluate for himself wif 
aspects of this approach he would like 
adopt. It is seldom true that a propon 
of a school of therapy presents so expl 
itly the assumptions underlying his tral 
ment stance, and whether one agree 
disagrees, the author's clarity of thoij 
and presentation must be applauded, 
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Julia A. Sherman. On the Psychol 
of Women: A Survey of Emp 
Studies. Illinois: Charles C. Thomi 
1973, 304 pages, $3.95. 


Reviewed by Pamela Osborne Munte 


Pam Munter has a PhD in dli 
psychology from the University 
Nebraska and is currently assistant prom 
sor at Portland State University, Port 
Oregon, and in private practice. C 
teaching and research interests inchi 
individual, group, and family py | 
therapy, consultation and women’s isl 


Originally published in hardcover! 
1971, this paperback has reached 00) A 
po okstore shelves in time to capitalize 
the 


in the fi 


One, with Sherman's obvious incu 
muy covered while other si 
Opics are frequently slighted. „di 

Part of the problem js that the fa 
Srowing so rapidly, with research Ki 
Published at a constant clip. A D0 
Written in 1971 (which was appare" 
not revised for the paperback editio | 
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already dated. There is no reported re- 
search by such popular contemporary 
writers as Matina Horner, Phyllis Chesler, 
or Judith Bardwick, whose own book 
surveying the current research was pub- 
lished the same year. In fact, Sherman’s 
book will undoubtedly be compared with 
Bardwick’s Psychology of Women (1971), 
perhaps unfavorably. 

The other major problem is that, even 
though the book was originally published 
in 1971, she fails to cite research of 
recent previous years. A rough guess 
would place the average date of citation 
at the late 1950s or the early 1960s. In 
many fields, definitive research has since 
been done which should have been cov- 
ered in this volume. For instance, in 
discussing embryonic developmental 
theory she summarizes the research taken 
from Diamond, not John Money, who is 
the more oft-quoted source. And in an- 
other chapter, she cites the research on 
adolescence written in the early 1950s as 
the prevailing data. Though she incorpo- 
rates some studies from the early 1960s, 
there is no attempt to compare the data, 
or to explain possible changes in the 
attitudes of adolescents. Her information 
on men's attitudes toward virginity and 
attitudes toward premarital sex come 
from work done in the early 1960s. These 
anachronisms are often misleading, to say 
the least. There is, for example, no discus- 
sion of hormonal changes in the section 
on postpartum depression. The reader is 
led to conclude that it is a psychological 
state, strictly related to a mother's feel- 
ings about giving birth. Nor is there 
mention of ethological findings in her 
consideration of aggression research. In a 
few of these instances, Bardwick is prob- 
ably a better source. 

There are numerous unfinished 
Streams of information. In many sections, 
there is a steady flow of findings, many 
of them contradictory. The reader is sel- 
dom given more than a surface critique of 
them, so there is no way to resolve the 
apparent contradiction. On more than 
one occasion, she resolves the differences 
by simply counting the number of studies 
showing outcomes on each of the two 
sides of the issue. What is missing is 
selectivity, a critical sorting of chaff from 
wheat. 

This is especially apparent in her ex- 
tensive discussion and documentation of 
Freud’s views on women. That so much 
space should be devoted to the “bulk” of 
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evidence regarding the presence of penis 
envy in women today is questionable. 
There are few alternate explanations 
offered for the data, making the frequent 
assumption that correlation implies cause- 
and-effect. And, of course, negative re- 
sults are hardly ever reported in the gen- 
eral literature. But for those considering 
the Freudian point of view, Sherman 
presents as complete a picture as any in 
current publication in the area of 
women’s issues. 

In many ways, it is a tantalizing book. 
Due to its survey nature, only quick 
results are transmitted, without including 
the cognitive processes employed in 
reaching the outcome. Unless the reader 
goes directly to the source, one does not 
know why, for example, “Women’s retro- 
spective reports of their adolescence may 
not be very accurate ..." Controversy 
may also be engendered by some of her 
statements, e.g., that it is normal" for 
women to want to be male, or the impli- 
cation that girls are shorter than boys 
throughout childhood. 

There are two sections in the book 
that seem unique in the thoroughness 
with which they were covered. Space 
perception is one that Sherman has previ- 
ously investigated and does well with 
here. The other is a balanced presentation 
of the conflicting views on superego de- 
velopment. She effectively pits the 
Terman and Miles (1936) study against 
the Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (1957) 
findings, culling out the relevant prob- 
lems. That women have a less well devel- 
oped superego, as well as less sense of 
justice is a Freudian artifact which Sher- 
man disposes of tidily. 

In general, this is a very frustrating 
reading experience. A little this, a little 
that, with little depth is the nature of the 
survey method. Yet she proves there is 
time and space for some development, 
leaving the reader wishing one had some 
choice in which topics would be consider- 
ed more extensively. Compared to 
Bardwick, this book is better in a few 
areas, but falls short in most. Some omis- 
sions are startling and the book should 
probably be updated at least. 
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John L. Holland. Making Vocational 
Choices: A Theory of Careers. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1973, 
150 pages, $6.95 cloth, $4.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Israel H. Rosenberg 


Though the reviewer's background and 
training was originally in clinical psychol- 
ogy, his first full time job in psychology 
was as chief psychologist for the Person- 
nel Laboratory in New York City. He 
then went into private practice of clinical 
and industrial psychology, during which 
time he was for many years the consult- 
ing personnel psychologist for Ciba Phar- 
maceutical Corporation and Lummus 
Company. He has been engaged in voca- 
tional testing and guidance for individuals 
in the 20 years of his private practice, He 
was a lecturer in Rorschach method for 
five years in the Graduate Department of 
passat s) of the City College of New 

ork, 


This is a second Presentation and 
reformulation by Holland in book form 
of a theory he first described some 15 
years ago in connection with his Voca- 
tional Preference Inventory, an interest 
test which Holland indicates was inspired 
by Forer’s “inventory to assess person- 
ality from interests and activities” as pre- 
sented in 1948 ina Very early issue of this 
very journal, Holland still sees the choice 
of an occupation to be Something of a 
Projective technique, “an expressive act 
which reflects the person’s Motivations 

personality and ability a 


knowledge, 
Way of life ... an environment rather 
or 


than a set of isolated work i 
bn functions 


What we have now isa com 


, there are at least 
there may be more, 
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device for self-testing and guidance, “f 
Self-directed Search.” 

For the researcher, there are li 
statements of 22 testable hypothe 
about the types of personality and th 
expected performances. There are also] 
hypotheses about the influences 
these types can have on other peop 
when they are found in groups, OF | 
they form the environment. This is fh 
lowed by a comprehensive review of | 
Tesearch to date, most of it very recen, 
with suggestions for further research al) 
applications pinpointed throughout, S 

For the prospective user of W 
method, whether this be the “intelligi 
person" Who seeks guidance or the coll 
selor who wishes to try the method? 
for size, there is an appendix whichd 
tails both of the available Holland testil 
their current form. However, only i 
Self-directed Search, which is the mo 
comprehensive test, is presented so ma 
can be used from the book alone. THK 
accompanied by a valuable Occupulidl 
Finder in which one may locate 4560 
cupations classified into Holland's six 
ferent types. This in itself is worth 
price of the book, Each occupatio 
listed together with its Dictionary M 
Occupations numbering so that fun 
leads and information are available 
DOT users. 

The last four pages of the book 
devoted to a section labeled "Resel 
Suggestions for Students" in which Tt 
land presents "helpful hints f 
homilies,” a distillation of wisdom wil 
can be invaluable to any novice s 
science researcher and many an old on 

Holland has come a long way Wi di 
simple test, the VPI, in which à 
marks “yes” or “no” to 160 diffe ih 
occupations. Originally, if one checks É 
literature, he was interested in corre i 
Vocational choices against pee 
traits. His early studies do not really i 
gest the kind of immediate ordena 
the six broad categories as they stil! 


now, even though a reading of the tè E 
may suggest that this was so. IneXp^ 
ably, this book omits discussion of o 
tain scales which are still scored in 

I and which are also derived from 
Occupational preferences, These ind 
Such traits as masculinity, status-stri 
self-control, and acquiescence. In i 
case, his theory is now one which o 
applied to historical, personal, and e0 


Tonmental data about occupations © 


atf. 
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interests, with or without the tests. The 
Strong has been analyzed for Holland’s 
six types also, by the way, and this scor- 
ing is now available from different 
sources, 

The essential principles of Holland’s 
theory are best understood from his hex- 
agonal model of types, In clockwise 
order, the Realistic types (like tool de- 
signer and electrician) are followed by 
closest correlation to the Investigative 
(like some research scientists). Next 
around the clock come the Artistic types 
(such as authors and musicians), the 
Social (clinical psychologists and teach- 
ers), the Enterprising (various business 
occupations), and the Conventional (such 
as people who work with figures). Obvi- 
ously, the Conventional type brings us 
back to the Realistic, and since they are 
adjoining types, these two are also closely 
correlated with each other. 

Each type — and the personality 
characteristics he has found associated 
with the “pure types” (such as "'disorder- 
liness" of the artistic type) — is least cor- 
related to those types most directly oppo- 
site on the hexagon (such as the “‘orderli- 
ness" of the conventional type). People 
are considered to be most “consistent,” 
or homogeneous, in their interests when 
they show profiles in which the most 
closely correlated interests are relatively 
highest. They are most “differentiated” 
when they show a clear pattern of highs 
and lows in interests. They are most 
"congruent" with their environments 
when the people around them belong pre- 
dominantly to similar types or sub-types 
(mixed profiles) as themselves. Holland's 
arrangements so far provide for classifi- 
cation of a profile according to the three 
highest type-scores. 

The hypotheses and resulting re- 
Searches have been centered around dis- 
covering the orderings of interests most 
closely correlated with such variables as 
high aspirations, ultimate occupational 
achievement and satisfaction, stability, 
effective functioning, and creativity. Hol- 
land advises large group research, and 
much of it has taken place with large 
groups of bright college students. How- 
ever, it is also striking that two studies 
lavishly praised by Holland (they yielded 
significantly positive results) involve 
much smaller samples than these thou- 
sands of college students. For example, in 
applying the theory to studies of person- 
environment interaction at one school 
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where 39 pairs of male college roommates 
judged by outsiders to be in conflict with. 
each other, or who had already separated 
because of dissatisfaction with each 
other, were compared with 39 pairs with 
no evidence of conflict, the congruence 
of the VPI interest profiles of these fresh- 
men roommates was found to be positive- 
ly associated with lack of conflict and 
more positive interaction. Most common 
was conflict between the Investigative 
and Enterprising types. Put another way, 
budding scientists do not seem to get 
along with budding businessmen. 

The concept of congruence seems 
more often supported than the concepts 
of consistency and differentiation, yet 
environmental influences are found to be 
very complex. Obviously, these influences 
are more complex than Holland's six 
types and their combinations suggest, and 
no less complex than the individuals mak- 
ing up the environments. Holland seems 
over-enthusiastic about the potential of 
the theory for comparative cultural 
studies. Considering the other environ- 
mental influences — socio-economic, 
political, and such — it is probably not 
surprising that "large proportions of 
blacks are realistic types,” nor indeed 
that 82% of the general population are 
also in that category, according to a re- 
cent study he cites. 

So far as women are concerned, he 
concludes that “if a woman's interests 
can be located in this structure, then the 
occupational data for both men and 
women can be used to orient women 
towards occupations — usually more oc 
cupations, since the data for women are 
limited to only a few occupations." In 
this sense, Holland's typology may repre- 
sent a breakthrough in this wall of im- 
prisoning data which makes the status 
quo the standard. 

For the counseling psychologist, it is 
of interest to note that the Self-directed 
Search, the “do-it-yourselfer,” most re- 
sembles in content the same kind of 
qualitative data — daydreams about jobs, 
competencies, self-estimates, and activ- 
ities — one would look for in an inter- 
view. However, the SDS material is organ- 
ized, usable within the framework of the 
theory, and alone or as part of a battery 
of other interest and aptitude tests may 
turn out to be the most useful tool of all. 
This is only overshadowed by the major 
contribution to interest testing of Hol- 
land's theory. Clinicians who are uncom- 
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fortable with “types” and “traits” will 
still find some of the hypotheses and re- 
search findings useful pegs on which to 
hang some of their thinking about their 
clients’ behavior during the many hours 
of the day they spend in work or study 
environments. 


Howard A. Blatner. Acting-In: Practi- 
cal Applications of Psychodramatic Meth- 
ods. New York: Springer, 1973, 152 
pages, $5.25. 


Reviewed by Albert Eglash 

Dr. Eglash is in private practice in San 
Luis Obispo, California, offering group 
marital counseling, family therapy, and 
encounter groups, using psychodrama 
among other techniques, He is also on the 
faculty of United States International 
University at San Luis Obispo. 


tive and thought. 
highly readable. 
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(I also find myself Speculating about 

i which the newer sexual 
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Blatner's occasional criticisn 
attack confrontation, tearing. 
ent's defenses, giving feedba: 
quested and a leader's count 
ence disguised as spontaneity 
taken. He draws a nice dist 
tween group therapy and help: 
vidual within a group context 
psychodrama and Gestalt), 

I especially like Blatner’s di 
of the manner in which the dir 
lowing the drama, invites aud 
sponse, not as criticism, but 
ness: "How has Joe's drama 
you? What have you experience 
relates to Joe's situation?” Th 
question every encounter leader 

In an excellent brief appre 
Carl Rogers, Blatner distin, 
tween client-centered content 
selected procedures. As he emp 
and as his book illustrates, psy 
functions best within an eclectic 
ach, 3 
While the text has much to ol 
the sophisticate, I see it as of p 
value to those beginning to 
psychodrama within any of the 
author mentions: work with chil € 
adolescents; in education; industi 
religion. 


Martin Mayman, (Ed.) Psychoana 
Research: Three Approaches : 
Experimental Study of Subliminal 
cesses. Psychological Issues. Vol. 
No. 2, Monograph 30. New York: 
national Universities Press, 1973; 
pages, $6.00 paper. 


Reviewed by Max R. Reed, PhD 


The reviewer is associate edito 
review editor and, intermittently, 
ant editor of the Journal of Pers0 
Assessment. In private practice of 
Psychology, engaged in psychot i 
and Personality assessment, he hi 

een a student of psychoanaly 
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the reviewer is an associate profe i 
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The volume consists of a background 
introductory chapter by the editor, and 
five sections on various concerns of 
psychoanalytic theory. As an added 
feature the book includes an extensive 
bibliography in the area of research on 
psychoanalytic phenomena. 3 

All of the contributions are of consist- 
ently high quality. Mayman's chapter pre- 
sents an excellent, if short, historical 
account of experimental attempts at the 
study of psychoanalytic concepts and 
phenomena, 

The three experimental sections reflect 
the contributor’s sophisticated knowledge 
of psychoanalysis in combination with an 
awareness of experimental niceties and 
methodological procedures. The three 
sections explore, in the order of listing, 
concepts and hypotheses derived from 
psychoanalytic theory; fantasy, momen- 
tary forgetting and attention are the 
focus of experimental investigation by 
Spence and Gordon, Luborsky and 
Shevrin respectively. 

The last two sections are concerned 
with difficulties inherent in the investiga- 
tion of psychoanalytic theory. It seems to 
this reviewer that the first of these two 
chapters, a survey of difficulties by Holy- 
man, might well have preceded the ex- 
perimental chapters, with Meehl's chapter 
on Methodological Surveys serving as a 
concluding chapter. Regardless of order 
of presentation, these are outstanding 
Sections. Both writers are knowledgeable 
with regard to psychoanalytic theory, and 
both. point out the necessity for such 
Sophistication on the part of researchers 
in à complex area of investigation. 

This is a well-written and gratifying 
book. The anticipated audience includes 
researchers in personality theory, all 
Psychoanalytically oriented psychologists 
and the curious experimenter looking for 
new methodologies, 


Edward Eldefonso. Law Enforcement 
and the Youthful Offender (2nd ed.), 


New York: John Wile 1973 
$10.95, ML A 


Reviewed by John Ramer 


The reviewer obtained his doctorate at 
the University of Washington in 1961. His 
sarin in juvenile delinquency, stimu- 
ated as an M.A. student at Washington 
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State University, has persisted throughout 
his professional career. Graduation from 
the University of Washington was fol- 
lowed by work at Western State Hospital 
in Washington. His concern with juveniles 
continued in his work at Adams County 
Juvenile Court in Pennsylvania and, 
wherever possible, with younger offend- 
ers at the U.S. Penitentiary in Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


According to the author, "this book is 
designed for both the general student and 
the student who endeavors to be a police 
officer and specialize in work with juve- 
niles.” The book is divided into three 
parts with a large appendix section. 

Part one purports to be an introduc- 
tion to youthful offenders with several of 
the chapters being common to those 
found in standard textbooks on juvenile 
delinquency. The problems of defining 
juvenile delinquency and the accuracy of 
incident reports are discussed in early 
chapters. These problems will be with us 
for sometime. A following chapter on 
international delinquency trends is un- 
usual and offers a perspective frequently 
overlooked by John Q. Public, but it is 
helpful to the study of delinquency. The 
final chapters in part one dealing with 
“Correlative Factors of Delinquency” and 
"Myths, Misunderstandings, and The- 
ories” were possibly the weakest chapters 
in the book. Less time should have been 
spent distinguishing correlation from 
causation with more research being re- 
ported. None of the correlates investi- 
gated by psychologists and medical 
specialists such as EEG readings, blood 
sugar levels, autonomic responsivity, 
XYY syndrome, etc., were even men- 
tioned. I seriously doubt that biology, 
physiology and medicine consider them- 
selves as part of the “human behavior” 
sciences as stated on page 92. The brief 
outlines of the theories about delin- 
quency that were presented seemed much 
too cursory, and more current theoretical 
approaches could have been selected — 
those cited were at least 15 years old. 

_ Part two dealt with prevention of de- 
linquency and the legal and social aspects. 
Here again there was much said about the 
history and philosophy of the juvenile 
court which can be found in other stand- 
ard textbooks. However, Professor 
Eldefonso developed his largest chapter 
around the topic, “Prevention is the 
Answer,” and there were some ideas 
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which even the professional psychologist 
could find valuable. For those unfamiliar 
with the workings of probation and 
parole, chapter ten is informative. Al- 
though the author did not seem to pre- 
sent up-to-date psychological research, he 
does present data regarding more recent 
legal decisions involving juveniles. This is 
an area not covered in most child psy- 
chology, developmental psychology or 
other similar courses, The Kent, Miranda, 
and Gualt decisions were long in coming. 
A clinician doing consulting work for the 
court might find several of the chapters in 
part two interesting and helpful. 

Part three deals with police work: 
services and relationships with other 
agencies, There are some very practical 
guides for law enforcement officers that 
should be helpful, The chapter about 
neglected and abused children was a sur- 
prise because we do not usually think of 
police services for such problems — but 
the problems do exist, According to the 
author, “the known number of beaten 
and battered children is about 10,000 
Ay t = gen as a whole," This is 
4 X and sensitive problem for the 
police and Professor Eldefonso 

to overlook it, 
“Rights and Liabilit 


officers, The Rina cha 
he 
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For an understanding of the youthful o 
fender, his psychology and sociology,] 
would recommend a second course ori 
different book, i.e., Block and Flynm! 
Delinquency. This psychologist did ne 
get a strong feeling for the youthful offen 
der as a person, although many interests 
ing descriptive statistics were reported. 


Jack J. Leedy, (Ed.), Poetry the Heal 
er, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1973) 
xxiii + 220 pages. 


Reviewed by Leonard S. Abramson, Phi D 


The reviewer has long been interested 
in expressive adjuncts to verbal psycho 
therapy — art therapy (beginning will 
finger painting by schizophrenics) sing 
the late Forties at the VA Hospital Ù 
Knoxville, Iowa, and more recently will 
an art therapist as a colleague in a multi 
disciplinary group practice, Psychologit 
Growth Services. Also, the reviewer hi 
been concerned with music therapy sint 
collaborating with a music therapist, Lt 
Severson, also at Knoxville; and psychdl 
ogy and literature, since a course in th 
Subject with B. F. Skinner, in 1936. 


Poetry the Healer, the most recent ol 
Jack J. Leedy’s edited works, his earli 
edited book, Poetry Therapy (Philadel 

e E piso, 1969), and Moll 

wer's The Therapy of Poel 
(Springfield, lli: Thomas, 19/2), gi 
witness to the rapid growth and develop 
ment of historically one of the most 


plications of poetry therap 
nm Leedy's earlier rer? The chapters 
of course, vary considerably in qualiti 
and relevance, the standard comment Of 
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Th Tingency in editing is insufficient 
ha e gist of the book is given in the 
by e "The Psychodynamics of Poeth 
z atients,” written by E, Mansell Pa 
n. He states that "Poetry involves tl 
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..., & moment of authenticity and 
growth, fully realized.” 

Some of the chapters illustrate the 
utility of creating poetry, and/or relating 
to already created Mel as one modal- 
ity that is readily applied within a 
psychodynamic therapy framework. 
Albert Rothenberg's chapter, “Poetry and 
Psychotherapy: Kinships and Contrasts,” 
presents a thoughtful comparison of 
where and how structure enters; the poet 
provides his own, the therapist provides 
structure until the patient learns to do so, 
Both poetry and therapeutic productions 
include the expressing of preconscious 
material, with or without the intent of 
evoking response in another person, Poet 
and therapist attempt to reach “psycho- 
logical freedom,” that is to work through 
to attained meaning, coherence, and 
understanding. 

The examples given of the application 
of poetry therapy cover a wide range of 
populations: Hospitalized schizophrenics; 
disturbed adolescents; prisoners; drug 
addicts; individuals under intensive 
psychotherapy. The present volume also 
discusses historical applications and cur- 
rent shamanistic/medical uses of poet 
in healing, and self-discovery (self-reali- 
zation as a precursor to self-actualization) 
in teachers and their normal school stu- 
dents, the sensorily handicapped, ete, 
Due regard is given to precursors: Smiley 
Blanton; Molly Harrower; Eli Griefer; the 
poet George Abbe; Sigmund F; 
(Collected Papers, Vol, 4, pp. 173-183); 
and, more tangentially, many others in 
areas overlapping the behavioral sciences 
and literature. This latest of Leedy's two 
edited books joins those authors just 
credited in helping to establish poetry 
therapy as a viable addition to the adjunc- 
tive aids to psychotherapy. 

Poetry therapy has grown rapidly in 
the past few years, A specialty organiza- 
tion, The Association of Poetry Therapy, 
has recently been formed, in good mea- 
sure through the efforts of Jack Leedy. 
The formation of this one more hyphen- 
ated sub-part of psychotherapy seems, to 
this reviewer, to enhance the general im- 
pression that the polen of uo: 
niques gives; s become wholes, app 
aches Aae Soci New cults develop 
at an ever accelerating rate. This has been 
especially the case in the humanistic- 
experiential-expressive branch of psycho- 
therapy. It is to be hoped that poetry 
therapy can be kept within the main- 


stream of the reconstructive 
bs the Healer, on the whole to 
t it in. 


Joseph H. DiLeo. Children's Drawings 
as Diagnostic Aids. New York: Brunet/ 
Mazel, 1973, 227 pages. 


Reviewed by Donald P. Ogdon 


Donald Ogdon is Professor of Psycho 
ogy, Old Dominion Univenity, ke bond 

‘irginia, and Consultant to Bay 
Psychiatric Hospital ax well as to the 
Sarah Hudgins Center for the Mentally 
Retarded, Hampton, Vi Author 
PrycRo RENI and Personality Assess: 
ment: A Handbook, Dr. Ogdon received 
Aa us at the University of Missouri, 


In a sense, this book of DiLeo's is a 
sequel to his earlier (1970) volume, 
Young Children and Their Drawings, In 
the earlier work, DiLeo was pri 
interested in building his case for relia 
developmental sequences which he noted 
in the drawings of normal children. In the 
present volume DiLeo explores in great 
depth “significant deviations” from 
usual drawings of children. The point i» 
made, appropriately, that 
are less verbal than adults, 
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rich with interpretive hypotheses and 
hints for research. 

DiLeo appears to be largely, but not 
exclusively, interested in human figure 
drawings. There are also illustrations and 
commentary on the scribbling of pre- 
school children, a few drawings of ani- 
mals, one house and two tree drawings, 
and an occasional reference to the Bender 
Visual Motor Gestalt Test. 

The book is organized into four major 
sections. Part I, an overview, considers 
the body image hypothesis in human fig- 
ure drawing, the influence of cognitive 
and intellectual factors on drawings of 
children, the general influence of projec- 
tion, and manifestations of emotional and 
behavioral disorders in drawings, 

In Part II, “Family Drawings” are ex- 
amined. This publisher, Bruner/Mazel has 
marketed a recent book dealing with kin- 
etic family drawings, and DiLeo ob- 
viously is familiar with this literature, 
Part II deals with drawings of handicap- 
ped children and the effects of sensory 
and motor impairments on development 
and drawings, Part IV is devoted to 

Learning Disabilities” and related phe- 

nomena of minimal brain dysfunction, 
dyslexia, and mental retardation. 

In his notes to the illustrations DiLeo 
makes reference to the literature on fig- 
ure drawing. His book contains 92 refer- 
ences, many of them to early, "classical" 
pr on pie sitet. The median year 

eterence publication i 

majority B. i is 1965, and the 

medical and artistic-esthetic ]i 
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fication which ignores other pertinent 
parameters. Various aspects of psycho- 
Social and developmental, as well as 
physiological-maturational factors may be 
of equal importance. 

In any event this rather large volume, 
replete with illustrations, should be most 
helpful to graduate students in projective 
techniques classes, particularly to individ- 
uals who expect to work with children, 
The many and varied illustrations will 
serve to acquaint the student with a wide 


variety of drawing manifestations associ- 
ated with diverse emotional and physical 
problems. It is a short cut to a great deal 
of experience. The student should be 
cautioned, however, that no matter how 


helpful this book may be, it is in fact no 
genuine substitute for clinical ex perience. 


John F. Knutson. The Control of Ag 
gression. Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, Inc. 
1973. $12.50, 310 pages. 


Reviewed by John P. Wilson 


John P. Wilson (PhD, Michigan State, 
1973] is presently an Assistant Professor 
of Psychology at Cleveland State Univer 
sity in Cleveland, Ohio, 

Jointly appointed in the Department 
of Psychology at First College, an experi 
mental Liberal Arts College at C.S.Uy 
Professor Wilson teaches personality 
theory and assessment, and social psy- 
chology. His current research focuses on 
the effects of Psychological needs upon 
small group behavior, by-stander interven- 
tion, crisis intervention work and moral 
development. 


. Research on human and animal aggres- 
sion has increased in the past decade to 
the point where some systematic and 
integrative understanding of the factors 
associated with aggressive behavior is noW 
Possible. The Control of Aggression isà 
richly informative book which presents 
many different perspectives on the prob- 
lem of aggression, including the social and 
clinical implications for controlling ag- 
gressive behavior. The book developed 
pee A conference on current concerns in 
last Dus ology at the University 0 
issue of 
eight cha 
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The first chapter by K. E. Moyer deals 
with the physiological inhibition of hos- 
tile behavior. In a useful conceptualiza- 
tion, Moyer distinguishes different types 
of aggressive behavior and then attempts 
to determine the relationship between 
these varying types of aggressive behavior 
and their neurological substrates. He 
states "... it may be useful to classify 
aggressive behaviors as follows: preda- 
tory, intermale, fear induced, maternal, 
sex related, irritable, and instrumental 
[p. 14]." It is important to discriminate 
these different “classes” of aggressive be- 
havior because aggression is not a unitary 
phenomenon. Rather, aggression seems to 
be the result of a complex set of variables 
interacting together, such as neuro- 
hormonal factors, instrumental and classi- 
cal conditioning, genetic predispositions, 
age, developmental experiences, and aver- 
Sive stimulation. Moyer, being clearly 
aware of the complexity of the problem 
and wishing to avoid a reductionistic ar- 
gument, states 

aggressive behavior directed toward particu- 

lar stimuli results when certain innate neuro- 

logical systems in the brain are active. The 
sensitivity of these neurological systems and 
the ease with which they can be activated is 

a function of the interactions of a number 

of different variables, including inhibitory 

neural systems, facilitating neural systems, 
and certain blood constituents. All of these 
mechanisms interact with behavior compon- 

ents, which are learned. (p. 30). 


Yet, for aggression to occur the biological 
mechanisms and structures must exist 
which would permit the behavior to ap- 
pear. Thus, the sub-cortical structures, 
neuro-hormonal and chemical factors 
must be understood in relationship to the 
different types of aggression if control is 
to be gained. As summarized by Moyer, 

those neural systems which suppress the ag- 
gression systems can be directly activated 
through implanted electrodes, with the re- 
sult that feelings of hostility are replaced 
with more positive affect. Finally, the 
neural systems for aggression can be desensi- 
tized by altering the blood chemistry, either 
through endocrine manipulations or by 
pharmacotherapy using drugs that function 
as relatively specific antihostility agents 
(p. 30). 

. To the layman and to many profes- 
Sionals as well, aggression is often thought 
of as either innate and biologically de- 
termined, or learned through simple con- 
ditioning. Such a dichotomous view is, of 
course, a philosophic “straw man" since 
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most social behaviors are multi-deter- 
mined. Aggression is no exception as 
Denneberg shows in his excellent chapter 
on the developmental antecedents of ag- 
gression. This chapter reports on a series 
of studies concerned with mother—and 
peer—group interaction on aggressive be- 
havior in rats. While space limits a full 
description of his research paradigm, both 
preweaning and postweaning interactions 
among mice and rats were studied for 
inter- and intraspecific fighting. The most 
important conclusion from these investi- 
gations is that post-weaning social inter- 
action between rats and mice reduces the 
rat's mouse killing behavior (p. 56). It is 
important to note that this type of ag- 
gression is predatory and that the conclu- 
sions must be limited to this particular 
class of aggression. But even with that 
classificatory constraint, aggression was 
reduced significantly in comparison with 
naturalistically occurring response pat- 
terns. As Dennenberg optimistically 
notes: 
... We are able to reduce naturally occur- 
ring aggressive behavior, This applies intra- 
specifically in the usual type of fight used to 
establish a dominance relationship, as well 
as interspecifically in a predator-prey con- 
text, and it also applies to the intraspecific 
up-adult relationship. I submit that these 
Endings are particularly encouraging in indi- 
cating that it is possible to modify and at- 
tenuate aggressive behavior in mammals; 
they offer hope that we can find ways of 
reducing aggression in man (p. 56). 


The experimental analysis of behavior 
is one area of research that has contribu- 
ted much to the understanding of aggres- 
sive behavior. Chapter 4 by Ulrich, Du- 
laney, Arnett and Mueller summarizes the 
operant conditioning literature relevant 
to aggression. Extending the methodol- 
ogy and techniques of operant condition- 
ing, Ulrich et al. state that "it is not sur- 
prising that aggression, like any complex 
response, can be shaped and maintained 
by reinforcing consequences. Nor does it 
offend common sense to hold that a pain- 
ful and unpleasant event can cause aggres- 
sion [p. 88]." This simple and informa- 
tive statement points to one of major 
findings which runs throughout the book; 
aversive stimulation of various types (e.g. 
shock, pain, noise, heat, etc.) is related to 
aggression. In both animals and humans, 
aversive stimulation often causes aggres- 
sive responding. Given that the experi- 
mental evidence suggests that this is so, 
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then aggression caused by reinforcement 
can be reduced by removing or changing 
the reinforcement contingencies main- 
taining the aggressive response. Thus, the 
reasonable solution to controlling aggres- 
sion from the standpoint of operant con- 
ditioning is to: 1. reduce or eliminate 
aversive stimulation as much as possible; 
2. extinguish reinforcers of aggressive be- 
havior and simultaneously reward non- 
aggressive behaviors; 3. reduce the num- 
ber of attackable objects, partly by reduc- 
ing the density of the number of organ- 
isms per unit of space (p. 90). Interest- 
ingly, Ulrich et al. note that when given 
the chance of avoiding or escaping aver- 
sive stimulation, the probability of aggres- 
sion decreases. Further, several studies 
also indicated that intense punishment in 
the form of electric shock was effective in 
reducing both aggressive threats and bit- 
ing responses in monkeys. 
According to Leonard Berkowitz's 
chapter entitled, "Words and Symbols as 
Stimuli to Aggressive Responses," the old 
taunt that "sticks and stones may break 
my bones, but words will never hurt me," 
is false since "verbal and/or symbolic 
stimuli can also produce aggressive re- 
sponses because of their semantic signifi- 
cance (p. 113).” Thus, through the proc- 
ess of classical conditioning, words may 
Ens emotional and ideational sig- 
ni € sọ that words with 'essive 
meaning may trigger ideas and eelings 
that facilitate aggressive behavior. In this 
chapter, Berkowitz reports on a number 
of studies which convincingly demon- 
Strate his hypothesis that when aggressive 
connotations are made to visual or seman- 
tic stimuli, it often arouses an aggressive 
response set in the subject which may 
paaa to other situations or persons, 

thaps the most important implication 
for Berkowitz's research is that some 
forms of aggression are mediated cognit- 
ively in humans, Therefore, this cognitive 
process is capable of rational control once 
2 antecedent conditioning and the ag- 

essive response ten i 

stood by an person. Meco sytndce. 

In addition to the physiological, d 

opmental and learning Detienen iit 
sion already discussed, there are two more 
approaches included in this book that 
deserve to be mentioned. First, Patterson 
and Cobb (in a brilliant chapter on the 
stimulus control for classes of noxious be- 
haviors) have identified, through time and 
event sampling procedures, verbal hostil- 
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ity and social (physical hitting) aggression 
as two categories of aversive stimulation 
strongly related to the probability of an 
aggressive response in “problem boys.” 
While their behavioristic analysis of the 
events associated with the probability of 
an aggressive behavior is most productive, 
they recognize that “not all important 
determinants of behavior are to be found 
in the immediately impinging social stim- 
uli observed in on-going social interac 
tion. Concurrent measures of internal 
states and/or cognitions might account; 
for additional components of variance, 
[p. 191]." d 

The last formal chapter of the book is 
by Albert Bandura on the social learning ^ 
theory of aggression. By itself, it is the 
most comprehensive and integrative anal- 
ysis of aggression in the book in that it” 
details a model of aggression which in- 
cludes the origins, instigators, and rein- 
forcers of aggressive behavior. Further, in 
terms of applied practical significance for — 
controlling aggression, this chapter prob- 
ably has the greatest relevancy for human — 
behavior. It immediately focuses on pare 
ental modeling, cognitive rehearsal of ag- 
gression, the effects of the mass media, 
aversive stimulation, the reinforcement of 
aggression and many other issues neces- 
sarily involved by a social-psychological 
explanation of aggression. Bandura, in à 
Somewhat similar analysis to Berkowitz, 
notes “The cognitive capacity of humans 
to represent future consequences enables 
them to guide their behavior by outcomes 
extended forward in time. A great deal of 
human aggression in fact is prompted by 
positive consequences as well as by aver 
Sive experiences [p. 205].” 

The final section of the book is writ- 
ten by the editor and is a discussion of 
the various issues and approaches to the 
problem of aggression. This chapter does 
à good job of putting into perspective the 
available research on animal and human 
Bron. 

n conclusion, then, it would have tO 
be said that this is an excellently edited - 
book of tremendous value in stating an 
clarifying the major issues involved in the 
Scientific understanding of aggression. 
The scope and depth of this book make it 
à valuable reference source for experi- 
mentalists working in the area of aggres- 
sion and seminars on aggression for gradu- 
ate or senior-level undergraduate students 


interested in the contem orary status 
aggression. T E 
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J. Levy and S. Kunitz. Indian drinking; 
Navajo practices and Anglo-American 
theories. New York: Wiley, 1974. 257 
pages. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Pamela Osborne Munter 


Pam Munter has a PhD in clinical 
psychology from the University of Neb- 
raska, She is currently an assistant profes- 
sor at Portland State University and in 
private practice. Teaching and research in- 
terests include psychotherapy, consulta- 
tion, alcoholism, and women's issues. 


For many years, Hollywood has been 
telling us that Indians are irresponsible 
and hostile, usually acting under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. Well, it turns out that 
it is true that the rate of alcoholism per 
capita is higher for Indians on reserva- 
tions, but until this slim volume there was 
a dearth of theories and data to explain 
this phenomenon. Apparently, some re- 
searchers are galvanized by their ap- 
proach-avoidance conflict, wanting to 
know but not willing to suffer what they 
think might be the inevitable guilt for 
what the “white man did to the Indians.” 

Levy and Kunitz, anthropologist and 
sociologist, respectively, have studied the 
effects of alcohol on three different 
Indian tribes in Arizona, with additional 
on-reservation research with Western 
Navajos, Borrowing heavily from Mac- 
Andrew and Edgerton (1969), they show 
behavior under the influence of alcohol 
to be largely determined by what society 
prescribes to be the appropriate behavior, 
and that highly visible group drinking is 
Socially acceptable in loosely organized 
rather than tightly integrated tribes. 
While the white man may have set forth 
the value of alcohol as a “rich man's lux- 
ury," the authors report that the social 
network of the tribes themselves have 
made the abuse of alcohol functionally 
autonomous. They write, “... in a tribe 
With a warrior tradition and a positive 
value placed on assertiveness and aggres- 
sion, the state of drunkenness may be ap- 
proved precisely because it facilitates the 
conduct that the society basically val- 
ues." This is a sociologist's view of Mc- 
Clelland's findings (1970) that the illu- 
sion of individual power under the influ- 
ae of alcohol is a prime motivator to 
rink. 


_ Ina sense, this is a distillation, no pun 
intended, of many such theories into an 
eclectic set of hypotheses. The authors, 
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themselves, are critical of some of their 
methodology, such as using some of the 
same data to prove the hypotheses that 
they used to develop them. While strict, 
hard-headed data collectors may cringe, it 
is not necessarily invalid to develop hy- 
potheses after the field work has bi 

In fact, though it negates the "scientific" 
aspects of their “experiment,” it renders 
the results relevant, reflecting the realities 
of the culture rather than the absurdities 
of overly strict methodology. However, 
their lack of attention to tradition falls 
short in their occasional nonsupport of 
dogmatic statements, such as the all 
tion that Navajos tend to be "fired for 
behavior that would result in a reprimand 
for an Anglo" and the statement that 
“There is a tendency for white employers 
to be prejudicial in their behavior toward 
Navajos.” Perhaps, but would a little bit 
of data be too much to ask? 

It is interesting that the authors frame 
much of their book in the context of the 
medical model, almost an anachronism in 
most contemporary approaches to alco- 
holism. In recent years, the disease con- 
cept of alcoholism has been shown to re- 
duce the alcoholic’s sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, and has subsequently been 
replaced by an evaluation of the extent to 
which the alcohol interferes with one's 
life, Whether or not alcohol is a disease 
(which has all sorts of passivity implica- 
tions) is irrelevant if a part of an 
entire culture is immobilized by its ef- 
fects, Dealing with the problem, however, 
is not the issue in this book, though its 
theoretical framework suggests that 
“medical science” will someday come Up 


jo culture is much like 
na when dE ]ture in its ambiva- 
rink. Like the 


pressure on abstainers, di 
sive drinking a sort of pubert 


differences. First, the drinking pese 
tend to drink 
years, Ma eem 
s such, few Indian 
quibui of the liver, one of the uen fre- 
quently used methods of Aet g ^ 
coholism rates in the general pom rod 
There is also a high prevalence o! 
cinations among Indian drinkers, SPESE 
ently due to sudden withdrawal when 
supply runs out. Unfortunately, t 


drinkers suffer from 
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) 
ne area where documentation is badly 
eeded in support of this hypothesis. In 
'udying hallucinatory behavior, the auth- 
rs were unable to find enough nondrink- 
rs to establish a control group. And the 
allucinations they describe seem very 
imilar to the delirium tremens associated 
with sudden withdrawal in all veteran al- 
coholics. 
The patterns of drinking form the 
most interesting sections of the book. 
Traditional Indian drinking involving 
quick, furtive ingestion are at least partly 
explained by the seldom-mentioned fact 
that prohibition existed on reservations 
until 1953. Whatever the amount boot- 
legged, it had to be consumed at a single 
sitting else the law might discover the hid- 
den cache. Bootlegging became big busi- 
ness on the reservation, with the white 
man getting his hands into the profits as 


well. 

This, coupled with a number of other 
theories, es this one of the better 
books of its type. The blending of disci- 
plines culminates in a cross-tribal study 
while at the same time incorporating such 
sociological tradition as structural theory 
and the popular labeling theory. While 
there seems to be a lack of psychological 
sophistication regarding alcoholism here, 
there are other books dealing with this 
aspect, This volume does not purport to 
be comprehensive and in setting limited 
goals, it achieves the level of scholarly 


Eo gad if not disciplined research pre- 
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Several years ago I was administering 
the Stanford Binet to a child that was not 
particularly bright. My regular testing 
room was usurped and the only room 
available was a spare classroom. The as- 
sessment was proceding without incident 
until it came to the Word Naming subtest 
at which point the child exhibited a verb- 
al fluency ability that was incredible. The 
spate of words almost exceeded my abil- 
ity to keep pace. As I glanced up àt this 
child I noticed that his eyes were fixed at 
a location behind me. I looked over and 
saw a host of words pinned to a bulletin 
board. The child was merely reading these 
words from this backdrop. While I had to 
invalidate this subtest and proceed with 
an alternate, this incident gave me addi- 
tional insights into this child's intellectual 
functioning that was far greater than 
those gleaned from a mere passing Or fail- 
ing of the item itself. More recently I was 
about to administer another child the 
WISC. On my desk was a calendar consist- 
ing of two cubes from which could be 
assembled any day of the week with the 
proper manipulation of the cubes — an 
easy task for adults but no easy task for à 
kindergarten child, who asked me what 
this object was since he had not seen one 
before. When I explained its use he indi- 
cated to me that it was the incorrect date 
on this calendar and asked if he could 
correct it. I assented and he, within a few 
seconds, had properly manipulated these 
blocks so as to correctly assemble these 
cubes into their proper relationship that 
corresponded to the calendar date of that 
day. Once again I gained new insights into 


the functioning of this child's intelli- 
gence, 


The functional assessment of intelli 
of inte! 

gence has long interested me and I have 

sento to seek new ways to under 

and these processes (Craig, 1969). Often 
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I have asked a child to repeat the Word 
Naming subtest, estimating how many 
words he thinks he can name in 60 sec. 
before actually beginning the task as a 
crude measure of level of aspiration. 
However, research reviews concerning vaT- 
jations and instruments, while originally 
appearing with some regularity (Himel- 
stein, 1969; Littel, 1960; and Sattler & 
Theye, 1967), have not been able to keep 
pace with the proliferation of research 
and expanding knowledge generated from 
conceptual theorizing. Thus clinician- 
scientists were left in a precarious state of 
insight and continuing knowledge. 

The publication of Sattler’s Assess- 
ment of Children "s Intelligence provides a 
penultimate contribution that should sat- 
isfy the clinician’s thirst for increased 
understanding of the assessment process 
that goes beyond individual scores, as 
the integration of research with clinical 
application. The author has organized his 
book into modular sections that provide 
excellent teaching presentations 
academician and student and which furth- 
er provides excellent factual and interpre- 
tive understanding for the clinician-practi- 
tioner. The bulk of this book is devot 
to the development, description, admin- 
evaluation of 
Stanford Binet, WISC and WPPSI, as well 
as other major individually administer 


lated to intelligence 
intelligence, measurement, testing minor- 
ity and children with special probl 
examiner and examiner-examinee rela- 
tionship), and the diagnostic application 
of intelligence tests with reference to 
special populations 
phrenia, early infantile autism, organic 
brain damage, mental retardation, learn- 
ing disabilities and physical disabilities). 
The author ends with sections on synthe- 
sis of test findings, report writing and 


tables in the Appendices that are equally 
as valuable as the content in the body o 
the book. 

Sattler’s style of meticulous detail, 
anchored in research, is consistent 
throughout. Not only are the chapter out- 
lines logical, their analysis and content 
description are also thoroughly presented. 
Where conclusions can be based on empir- 
ical knowledge, the author provides con- 
vincing evidence; where areas are matters 


aw 


of speculation and unresolved conclu- 
sions, the author presents both sides of 
the issue for the reader's evaluation. Each 
chapter is followed by a summary 
represents the best of its kind in a text- 
book. 
There are two potential shortcomings. 
The first is its emphasis on detail and 
facts which the student may find over 
whelming, the clinician somewhat boring 
and the scientist somewhat delightful, 
The second is really no fault of the auth- 
yi is book has been published, 
the WISC has been restandardized and re 
vised. This obviates and accommoda 
many of Sattler's criticism of the WISC. 
This may not prove to bi 
the other statements of 
this test remain cogent. In no way does it 
drastically alter the diagnostic aspects in- 


This book will be particularly helpful 
as a beginning textbook at the graduate 
level for courses related to the intellectual 
assessment of children. It should also be 
beneficial to school psychologists and to 
those psychologists engaged in private 
practice. Its helpfulness ll be its i sia 

i irical findings 


aid in 
process. 
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The 

forts on 
logical 
might 
senior problems class. 
seeking to cover findings in the areas of 
psychology, history, et 
pology, and sociology in just 196 pages of 
reportage and theory. This is its virtue as 
well as its vice, in that it is adequate for a 
quick gloss-over for dilettantes. However, 
the reader must be somewhat discerning 
or Yorburg's first-person narrative and 
selective inclusion will bias one’s view. 
For the most part it is a scholarly work, 
yet she often fails to cite references after 
à description of a study that could be 
referenced. Thus, the work is uneven, 
filled with what may not even have been 
intended to be controversial. 

The bulk of sheer conjecture is il- 
lustrated by this quote: "If men are in 
short supply ... women are less apt to 
assert and assume traits that are presently 
considered unfeminine.” There are no 
data to support this contention and com- 
mon sense reflection on the events of 
World War Il would even contradict this. 
Men were indeed absent, and women 
took over many of their (unfeminine?) 
jobs. In another section, she states, "no 
true matriarchy has ever been known to 
exist in human societies,” then defeats 
her own position by discussing Margaret 
Mead's work on the Tchambuli. Having 
alienated sociologists and anthropologists, 
she takes on psychologists when she 
writes that psychoanalytic practice does 
mot recognize any relationship between 
anatomy and sex role conceptions. These 
are merely inaccurate perceptions of the 
material, leaving the reader skeptical of 
other potential errors. 

Another controversial section is her 
critique of Mary Jane Sherfey's findings 
that the sex drive of the female may be 
stronger than that of the male, due to the 
sensitivity of the clitoris and the potential 
for multiple orgasm. Yorburg says that 
clitoral orgasm as the primary erogenous 
zone, "would discourage heterosexual 

genital contact, endanger reproduction, 
and imperil the survival of the species." 
Statements such as these are reminiscent 
of the male-oriented terror stories about 
the dreadful consequences of masturba- 
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tion. She notes these “so-called” multipli 

orgasms are really “tingly sensations" ofa 
“jess intense nature.” ) 
spread research results indicate that om 

gasm is not necessarily an all-or-none phe- 

nomenon, that is, it can and does occur in 

degrees. 

An acute area of difficulty is the 
coverage of psychological research. In her 
discussion of “typical personality charact- 
eristics” of each sex, she associates de- 
pendency with females and aggression 
with males, without citing the appropri- 
ate research that shows these qualities to 
be highly conditionable, given positive Te- 
inforcement. She also fails to cite the 
data on the physiology of post-partum - 
depression, preferring to believe that it is 
due more to psychological factors than to 
the influence of "hormonal secretion.” 
Often the reasoning is not sound, at least 
in this reader’s eyes, and the statements - 
are not backed with references for cor 
roboration. 


The section on biological differences 
early in the book is good, especially her 
criticism of the tendency of ethologists to 
generalize from primates to man. In her 
discussion of man’s alleged natural tend- 
ency toward aggression, she concludes 
that men killed, not so much because of 
natural instinct, but to satisfy hunger 
needs, It is a pungent conclusion, if simpl- 
istic, in countering some of those argu-- 
ments. 

It is in the final section that the book 
assumes cohesive significance. She draws 
conclusions based on findings cited in 
previous chapters and puts forth some 
positive statements regarding goals. Adyo- 
cating the sharing of all household activi- 
ties, she says exclusion of women on the 
basis of sex will not cease until child- 
rearing practices begin to take into ac- 
count individual differences more than 
gender differences. It is in this spirit that - 
she echoes the hope shared by many, fem- 
inists, that the terms “masculine” and 

feminine" as value judgments will event 
ually disappear from the language. 
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Summary: Reviews the personality test asses 
isa paucity of available research thei 
response patterning on projective 
fluency in English obscure the findi 


The most recent frequency count cited 
by Buros (1970) indicates that 18,300 
references related to personality assess- 

nt have appeared since 1938. A search 
Of this literature indicates that only 12 of 
these articles describe the performance of 
Mexican American subjects on person- 
ality tests. Of these, however, several are 
only tangentially related to the topic to 
be discussed here (Fisher, 1967; Mote, 
Natalicio, & Rivas, 1971; Roberts & 
Erickson, 1968; Swickard & Spilka, 1961; 
and Zunich, 1971). This review will focus 
only upon those articles of direct rele- 
vance to the personality assessment © 

Mexican Americans. 

It appears that the interpretation of 
personality test responses from Mexican 
American subjects are based on an implic- 

it assumption that this group is somehow 
no different” from the majority group. 
Another way of presenting the same 
assumption is to assert that cultural dif- 
ferences exert minimal influence Upon 
personality test responses; and therefore, 
unique," “unusual,” or “atypical” re- 
sponse patterns obtained from these sub- 
jects have the same meaning as they 
Would among subjects who are not of 
Mexican origin. T! 
would be 


d 


evil eye" 
about paranoid i 
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sment of Mexican Americans. Although there. 
re are some indications that Mexican Americans differ in 
devices. On objective instruments, 
ings. Several recommendations are offered for increasing 


the efficiency of these instruments for use with Mexican American clients. 


problems involving 


Americans who ascribe to 
beliefs in folk magic (Kiev, 1968) this 
percept may have a more benign connota- 
tion. The purpose of this critique is to 
evaluate this assumption in the context of 
the limited amount of relevant empirical 
data. It is further the intent here to offer 
recommendations for the improved use o! 
assessment techniques so that culturally 
sensitive interpretations may follow when 
one is working with a Mexican American 


population. 
Review of Literature 


Projective Tests 

The earliest two articles report work 
on the Rorschach (Kaplan, 1955; Kaplan, 
Rickers-Ovsiankina, & Joseph, 1956), In 
both studies, Rorschach performance was 
compared between two subcultural 
ups which possess more "cultural in- 
tegrity" than two other groups who were 
more acculturated to the larger society 
(i.e., Navaho and Zuni vs. Mormons and 
Mexican Americans). On the assumption 
that veterans will have had greater ex- 

sure to the majority group culture than 
nonveterans (i.e., are more acculturated), 
these four groups were also subdivided on 
the basis of military experience. 

Several reservations must be stated 
concerning the first study before citing 
conclusions. Many users of the Rorschach 
have assumed that the instrument is 
“culture-free,” in the sense that it coul 
presumably provide insight into an indi- 
vidual's personality structure which was 
*uncontaminated" by culture or ethnic 
group membership. Kaplan (1955) rightly 
rejects this assumption and uses the in- 


some Mexican 
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strument in an effort to detect precisely 
these kinds of differences. The problem 
comes in interpretation. If and when 
differences appear, there may be some 
difficulty in determining whether they 
are due to individual personality, culture- 
group membership, personal experiences 
with the majority group, some other 
extraneous variable, or the interaction of 
all these factors. 


Despite these reservations, Kaplan s 
data suggest that more acculturation 
through military experience influences 
Rorschach performance. Specifically, 
veterans perceived “human, movement” 
with greater frequency and relied more 
often upon “color” to explain their per- 
cepts. It is suggested, with appropriate 
caution, that these differences may re- 
flect more creativity and extroversion 


among veterans from these culture 
groups. 


The second study (Kaplan, Rickers- 
Ovsiankina, & Joseph, 1956) is more 
relevant. From the pool of. multicultural 
Rorschach protocols described above. 
Kaplan et al., c 
veterans from e; 
groups. Two judges performed a seri 
sorting tasks with the 24 BENE 


judge, who knew whi 
represented and Eh culüres were 
ence with all fo 


"homogeneous" 
nated from one A 
Indian groups, 
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the only systematic difference that is 

striking to us is the apparent lack of 

involvement and motivation for out- 
standing performance on the part of 
many [Mexican] Americans ... the 

[Mexican] American subjects ap- 

peared not to be more than super- 

ficially involved, and were not attemp- 
ting to give more than a minimum 
number of responses to the tests. 

(p. 179) 

This “lack of involvement and motiva- 
tion" raises additional problems of inter- 
pretation. To what extent was the Mexi- 
can American culture correctly identified 
on the basis of decreased frequency of 
percepts? And why were these Mexican 
American subjects motivated to respond 
in this fashion? One possibility is decreas- 
ed verbal fluency, another is lack of 
interest in the task, and there are doubt- 
less other possible explanations. The 
problem is we cannot evaluate whether 
fewer Rorschach responses in this case 
reflect a common cultural trait, individual 
personality differences, or just indiffer- 
ence toward an examination procedure 
perceived as meaningless. 

Nevertheless, we shall proceed to a 
subsequent study of the Rorschach and 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) re- 
sponses from Negro, Mexican American 
and Anglo psychiatric patients. In this 
study Johnson and Sikes (1965) com- 
pared the responses of 25 subjects from 
each ethnic-racial group. Subjects were 
matched for age, educational background, 
and occupational level. 1 

Numerous statistically significant dif- 
ferences appeared between groups. The 
most distinct differences on the Ror- 
Schach appeared on the measures of 
hostility, The Mexican American group 
Was high on Potential Hostility while the 
Negro subjects were high on Victim Hos- 
tility. Interesting group differences 
emerged from the TAT. Among the most 
clear-cut differences were those related to 
Family Unity.” Mexican Americans con- 
Sistently viewed the family as unified. 
Further, the Mexican American group 
clearly differed from the other groups in 
mother-son and father-son relationships. 

©xican Americans consistently des- 
cribed the mother as nobly self-sacrificing 
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and the father as authoritarian and domi- 
nant. 

; The major point from the Johnson and 
Sikes investigation for the purpose of this 
review is the finding that Mexican Ameri- 
can patients manifest a unique pattern o 
responses to both projective devices. 

Fabrega, Swartz, and Wallace (1968) 
as part of a larger investigation of ethnic 
differences in psychopathology adminis- 
tered the short version of the Holtzman 
Inkblot Test to 19 Anglo American, 
Mexican American, and Negro hospital- 
ized schizophrenic patients. The results 
indicated that the projective data did not 
differ appreciably between the three 
matched patient groups. Nonetheless, 
ratings of psychopathology made inde- 
pendently by resident psychiatrists and 
nurses suggested that the Mexican Ameri- 
can schizophrenics were more clinically 
disorganized and regressed than the other 
two patient groups. ‘Although Fabrega et 
al. (1968) do not explain this apparent 
dieran they do suggest that the 

exican American subjects in their study 
may have been “sufficiently acculturate 
to Anglo patterns and values to no longer 
show the projective responses typical 0 
Mexicans" (p. 232). 


Objective Tests 

A unique response pattern among 
Mexican Americans was also found by 
Mason (1967) in a study employing the 
California Psychological Inventory (CPI), 
an objective personality inventory. Sub- 
jects were 13- and 14-year old American 
Indian, Caucasian, and Mexican American 
disadvantaged junior high students par- 
ticipating in a summer education: 
enrichment program. It is beyond the 
scope of this critique to attempt to cite 
all the significant findings which emerged 
from the statistical analyses. Suffice to 
state that Mexican American males and 
females manifested response patterns 
which were different from each other, as 
well as being different from the perform- 
ance of the other two groups. Of perhaps 
even greater relevance here is the obser- 
vation that 

the limited verbal facility 

ent population necessitate 


of the pres- 
d modifica- 
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tion of the usual administration ... 
and ..- the test was administered in 
six separate sessions, allowing time for 
completion and opportunity for assist- 
ance with unfamiliar vocabulary. 
(p. 146) 
To enable the reader to decide the valid- 
ity of this type of test for the Mexican 
American consider Mason's statement 
that 
one Mexican girl initially responded to 
Lincoln was greater 
than Washington," by stating that she 
could because she had 
never been there! (p. 153) 


In a study of social adjustment re- 
quired by certain specified life-change 
events Komaroff, Masuda, and Holmes 
(1968) compared the responses of Negro, 
Mexican American, and White Americans 
on the Social Readjustment Rating Scale. 
Subjects Were instructed to rate a total of 
43 "life-change events” (¢.8-, “death of 
spouse,” “divorce,” “marital separation,” 
some significant sampling 
as overrepresentation [9 
Negro and Mexican American females, 
several highly relevant. findings emerge. 
Although all three groups ranked the 
items in à similar fashion, the Negro and 
Mexican Americans Were more alike than 
the white American middle-income 
group. Examination of content indicates 
that both Negroes and Mexican Ameri- 
cans rated items relating tO labor and 
income (eg. “mortgage greater than 
$10,000,” “major change 1n work bond 
sibilities”) as much more stressful (i.e. 
requiring greater readjustment) than did 
the white majority group. Komaroff et al. 
(1968) suggest that these differences 
occur because of impoverished conditions 
hat American ethnic minority group 
rience. The authors related 
ty" wherein 


the minority group members exist in a 
cash economy while they remain im- 
poverished (Lewis, 1966). Another find- 


ing is that. Mexican Americans rate items 


errors, 


ber," *death of à 
personal injury Or illness" as 
than do Anglos or Negroes. The interpre- 
tation is that the Mexican tradition of the 
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extended family offers solace upon which 
Anglos and Negroes cannot rely. 

The final and in some ways the most 
telling comment about this study involves 
language fluency. Clearly referring to 
ethnic minority group subjects, Komaroff 
et al. (1968) state that their questionnaire 

as originally worded, contained some 

language which, in trial runs, was not 
understood by many of those asked to 
read and complete it. For this reason, 
the wording was simplified on certain 
items, (p. 122) 

Furthermore, subjects were 

given a verbal synopsis of the instruc- 
tions ... rather than the written in- 
structions such as had been given to 
the white American group . . . because 
many subjects balked at having to read 
detailed instructions. (p. 123) 


Once again, these points lead us to 
question the validity of a paper-and- 
pencil questionnaire for Mexican Ameri- 
cans. Since some Mexican Americans are 
only monolingual in Spanish or only 
partially bilingual the translation of tests 
ec ovis of oral instructions for 
written ones may seem necessary to the 
investigator, However, such practices are 
hardly advisable in the absence of norma- 
tive data on translated tests or on tests 
ith unstandardized test procedures, 
In a recent stud: » Reilly and t 
1970) used the ta Multiphasic 


v ol to investi- 
erences between 


Spanish 


cant differences between 
ups. The Mexican American 
go Higher on the L (lie) scale of 
which was interpreted as sug. 
gestive of more strict moral principles or 
overly conventional attitudes, Sj 


the non-Spanish surnamed 
higher on the Pa (| ois) ce which 
was taken to be ive that they were 


more subjective, sensitiv cerned 
self, and less trusti bie A 


It was also found that M. i 
can Ee and Anglo Kekan a 
scored higher than their counte : 
(a) Pt (psychasthenia), indicating worm, 
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and anxiety; (b) Sc (schizophrenia), re- 
flecting social alienation, sensitivity, 
worry and the tendency to avoid reality 
by use of fantasy; and (c) Si (social 
introversion) tendency toward introver- 
sion, modesty, and shyness. 


Again caution must be exercised in the 
acceptance of these personality differ- 
ences since Reilly and Knight themselves 
conclude that 

a sophisticated interpretation of indi- 

vidual profiles should include consider- 

ation of the total pattern of scales 
within the context of other pertinent 
information about the individual ... 
particularly college students. 
(p. 422) 


Discussion 


The near absence of research on the 
personality assessment of Mexican Ameri- 
cans should not be taken to imply that 
inferences cannot be made concerning the 
performance of Mexican Americans on 
such tests. To begin it appears that no 

rojective test can be considered “culture 
tee” and that it is possible that Mexican 
Americans will respond differently on 
these instruments. This should not be 
misinterpreted, however, as implying that 
projective test protocols from this subject 
population are grossly different from 
those obtained from majority group 
members. Rather, subtle differences prob- 
ably exist — perhaps in content, style, 
latency, frequency or other response vari- 
ables which can conceivably lead to mis- 
interpretation — and these cultural differ- 
ences can be misconstrued as individual 
“assets” or "liabilities." Speculation 
aside, it is clear that well-controlled 
studies employing Mexican American sub- 
Jects on a variety of projective devices are 
needed. 

Let us proceed to examine how Mexi; 
can American subjects appear “unique” 
in responding to the Rorschach and TAT. 

noted earlier Kaplan and his co- 
workers (1956) indicate that they are 
Struck by “the apparent lack of involve- 
ment and motivation among the Mexican 

ericans" (p. 179). These authors state 
that their subjects “appeared not to be 
more than superficially involved, and 
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were not attempting to give more than a 
minimum number of responses" (p. 179). 
Of major importance here is that Kaplan 
et al. recognize their inability to deter- 
mine whether such a response pattern 
reflects personality characteristics . . . OF 
... stereotyped attitudes in the culture" 
(p. 179). Thus data are available indicat- 
ing that Mexican American respondents 
are underproductive in terms of mean 
number of Rorschach percepts. It, there- 
fore, seems reasonable to predict a similar 
response pattern on other projective tests 
(e.g., shorter answers on Incomplete Sen- 
tence Test, shorter stories on thematic 
tests, etc.). This suggests that the Mexican 
American patient who is terse in response 
to projective tests may not necessarily be 
less intelligent, less fluent or more 
“defensive.” 


schach responses 
toward hostility suggests that Mexican 


sively on guard” (p. 186). Their analysis 
of TAT stories obtained from these same 
subjects indicate a “more consistent view 
of the family as unified" (p. 187). In 
response to a picture depicting à mother 
and son (TAT:6BM), Mexican Americans 
typically describe a son leaving the 
mother while both experience sadness. 
There are other differences, but. these 
appear adequate to make the point. In 
responding to these two projective tests, 
Mexican Americans appear to handle 
themes of anger and interfamilial relation- 
ship in a different way from 
Negro Americans. A 
conclusion may al 
jective tests. Given these fi 
nosticians using j 
infer psychopathology 
speaking patients should exercise caution 


since the relevant normative data have yet 


to be gathered. : 
Now let us consider the three studies 
using objective psychological inventories. 
First, as with projective tests, 
evidence that Mexican e 
ranging in age 13 to 80 years, 
respond differently to objective inven- 
tories than one might redict from norm- 


ative data. The need for additional re- 
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search is critical, but obvious, and is being 
repeated only to stress its importance. 

A second very significant conclusion 
emerges from these studies. Note that 
Komaroff et al. (1968) and Mason (1967) 
modify test instructions in order to create 
motivation and enhance communication. 
It is clear that instructions standardized 
phomores Or middle-class 
subjects are not appropriate for use with 
the Mexican American. This observation 
is particularly critical because these. tests 


In other words, one may not argue that 
excessive stress asso 
logical or emotional problems disrupted 
test performance. Translations from 
English into Spanish may, Or may not be, 
effective. Only additional research can 
answer this question. 
Now we return to the basic question 
of assessing severity of psychopathology 
i American psychiatric 

. Havin} discussed projective tech- 
and objective inventories, We shall 
e use of paperan -pencil 


of printed form eliciting biograp 
ical information, à “quick form” o! 
of intelligence, an 
objective personality inventory (usually 
MMPI), and a semi-projective measure 
of personality (e.g. 
available Incomplete 
less often, some type of 
drawing). ^ client's performance on bat- 
teries such as these is extremely impor 
it is used to determine whether 
treatment will be offered; and 


type. 
low IQ scores and who 
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rbal fluency would probably not be 
commended for the type of intensive 
sight psychotherapy which provides 
ill in human problem solving. And yet 
ich a performance typifies what one 
ould predict from a psychiatric patient 
ho is Mexican American. Thus, while 
aere is already some doubt about the 
dequacy of mental health treatment for 
he Mexican American population 
Karno, 1966; Kline, 1969; Phillipus, 
971) there are also no data correlating 
yerformance on "basic batteries" with 
esponse to treatment. 

Rather than issue a general recommen- 
lation for “more research” we will at- 
empt to specify more precise goals. 
Research is needed which compares test 
performance as a function of English 
and/or Spanish instructions. Careful at- 
tention must be paid to the wording of 
items, not only in terms of difficulty of 
reading level, but also with regard to ease 
of translation. In addition, there is in- 
creasing reliance upon computer technol- 
ogy in the administration, scoring and 
interpretation of psychological test proto- 
cols. A number of computer programs are 
available, for example, which print-out 
psychological reports based on client 
responses. Some of these programs, but 
not all, utilize actuarial approaches such 
H “code type” interpretation of the 
MMPI. Yet none of these computer pro- 
grams have norms specific to the Mexican 
American population, The thrust of all 
these observations is to emphasize the 
need for normative studies of personality 
assessment instruments for Mexican 
American subjects, 

Finally, research is also needed to 
determine the influence of examiner 
characteristics on psychological test per- 
formance among Mexican Americans. It is 
extremely difficult to formulate hypothe- 
ses with precision, however, because of 
the paucity of relevant research. A recent 
review of the literature pertaining to the 
mental health of Americans who are 
“Latino,” or Spanish speaking, Spanish 
surname (Padilla & Ruiz, 1973) failed to 
reveal any studies which dealt specifically 
with examiner effects on test perform- 
ance among Mexican Americans. We 


would suggest that ethnicity, age, sex, 
and socioeconomic status (i.e., class") of 
examiner are variables with potential in- 
fluence upon the personality test per- 
formance of Mexican American subjects. 
For example, we would speculate that 
very young Mexican American children 
would respond to older examiners, re- 
gardless of sex, with the “respect” Latin 
cultures typically express toward elders. 
On the other hand, Mexican American 
males approaching pubescense might re- 
spond in a different way from Mexican 
American females of the same age by 
reacting to a relatively young examiner in 
a manner which appears “rebellious, 
“insolent” or “flirtatious.” At the risk of 
confirming the obvious, these are prob- 
lem areas requiring extensive research 
exploration to ensure the validity of 
personality assessment among Mexican 
Americans. 
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Sex Differences in the Eyes of Expert Personality Assessors: 
Unwarranted Conclusions 


PAUL D. WERNER and JACK BLOCK 
University of California, Berkeley 


Summary: Ina recent paper, Haan and Livson reported sex differences between male and 
female psychologists in their evaluations of adult men and adult women. Their conclusions 
have implication for the validity of clinical assessments and were interpreted in terms of 
stereotypic sex role perceptions. However, their statistical analysis was in fundamental error. 
When the data they employed were reanalyzed, no reliable sex differences between men and 
women psychologists were found, a finding in accord with a number of previous 


investigations of this problem. 


In a recent paper, Haan and Livson 
(1973) concluded that the sex of experi- 
enced personality assessors importantly 
influences their judgements of subjects’ 
personality characteristics. California 
Q-Sort descriptions (Block, 1961; Block, 
1971) made by male and female judges of 
a set of adult subjects were compared. 
Haan and Livson asserted, on the basis of 
their statistical analysis, that “specific 
characteristics are judged differently by 
the two sexes” (Haan & Livson, 1973, p. 
489). Further, they “wonder ... what 
mischief may have resulted [in the past] 
from failing to take into account possible 
sex differences in experts’ judging behavi- 
or.” (Haan & Livson, 1973, p. 491-492.) 

The conclusions and concern express- 
ed by Haan and Livson could have appre- 
ciable consequences for clinical assess- 
ment generally and particular implica- 
tions for the evaluation of our own. Work 
(Block, 1971) on which their data analy- 
Ses are based. However, closer consider- 
ation of the statistica] procedures em- 
ployed by Haan and Livson reveals a 
but fundamental error 
ses. The present note calls 

error and reports rean- 
alyses of the basic data. These more 
correct analyses do not reveal the biases 
characterizing male and female person- 
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ality assessors reported by Haan and 
Livson. 

Haan and Livson employed Q-Sort 
data developed by Block in a large scale 
longitudinal study (Block, 1971). From 
these data, they selected a sample of 48 
men and 50 women whose evaluations 
had been done by at least one male and 
one female psychologist. For each sub- 
ject, California Q-Sorts by one male and 
one female judge were paired. For the 
sample of male subjects and separately 
for the sample of female subjects, corre- 
lated. means ż tests were calculated to 
statistically identify the Q-Sort items dif- 
ferentially placed by male and by female 
judges. Thus, for example, within the 
sample of female subjects, items placed 
differentially by male and female judges 
suggested to Haan and Livson that 
women psychologists see female subjects 
“as being considerably more compete 
and self-accepting” than do male psychol- 
Ogists; male assessors in describing female 
Subjects assigned greater salience to “con 
ventional” or stereotype female charac- 
teristics suggestive of aggression and un- 
certainty (Haan & Livson, 1973, p. 489). 

The error in the analyses of Haan ant 
Livson arises from their confusion of the 
number of assessees or subjects (NV = 4 
or 50) with the number of asessors OF 
judges (N = 10 or 13). In their compati- 
son of male and female assessors, the 
Statistical procedures should have uw 
based on groups of 10 versus 13. Instea! : 
Haan and Livson contrasted the ratings © 
the 48 male subjects by the ten male 
judges with the ratings of the same 4 
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male subjects by the 13 female judges. 
Likewise for the sample of 50 female 
subjects. Because the same 48 (or 50) 
subjects were involved, each rated by a 
male and a female judge, they presumed 
the correlated-means t-test procedure 
would be appropriate. This was incorrect, 
because the t tests in this context func- 
tioned as if 48 (or 50) male judges were 
being contrasted with 48 (or 50) female 
judges. In fact, and inescapably, only 10 
male judges and 13 female judges were 
being compared. As a consequence, Haan 
and Livson employed an incorrectly large 
term for degrees of freedom and an incor 
rectly small error term, mistakes whic! 
permit an unknown number of nonsignifi- 
cant f ratios to appear, spuriously, to be 
statistically significant. 

An illustration will indicate why the 
number of assessees must be separate 
from the number of assessors. Suppose 


comparison of the 
50 Q Sorts by the male judge with the 50 
: d by the female 
judge indicated, via the correlated means 
t test, 
differentiating Q items. What 
conclude? One could say that the two 
judges are different with respect to the 
set of 50 assessees being evaluated. H 
ever, because only one male judge 

one female judge are involved, it would 
be impossible to attribute the differences 
observed to the maleness and female! 
respectively, of the two judges. 

sample sizes for the 
judges are only a 
versus one. The fifty subjects assesse by 
each judge permit à reliable speci 
of the properties of each judge but 
change the number of judges being com” 
trasted. Were a million 

assessed by each judge, the 
ation structures of each jud 
specified with exquisite 
still, only two judges WO 
By extension, it Wi 
Haan and Livson's comparison 
and female assessors, it is th 
judges in each group that is of relevance, 
not the number of subjects 


“the available P tati 
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uting those assessments. 
be clear that in a prope! comparison of 
ten male judges and thirteen 
judges, the degrees of freedom term must 
derive from the sizes of the two groups o 
judges rather than be based upon the 
total number of subjects being evaluated, 
as in the Haan and Livson analyses. 
As was indicated above, inappropriate 
reduction of error terms i 
priate inflation of degrees of freedom 
terms will permit nonsignificant ¢ ratios 
to appear to 
Livson failed to recognize 
judges contribute several ratings each, 
the variance characterizing 
that group of judges is smaller than 
when each judge contributes only one 
rating. This variance 
because à judge tends to COIT 


himself in his 
i Livson's analy- 


and a female judge was extracted by the 
t test. This last reduc- 
intuitively sound, cannot 


tion, although. " 
iven 


be done legitimately in this case. 


ing employed, it is impossible to 


data being 
find a bala d set of subjects and O 
judges tha would permit the require 
partitioning of subject and judge Var 
ce with the total variance. Neces 
sarily, then when the focus is on com- 
arison of two groups of judges in a 
as that employed b Haan 


the variance attributable to 
placed within the 
the test of differ- 
le judges 
desir- 


and Livson, 
the subjects 


more conservative than mi 
able. With the present data, 
alternative. To incorrectly extract sub- 
ject variance, aS did Haan and Livson, is 
to distort findings in unspecifiable ways- 
Moreover, as à byproduct of these in- 
appropriate reductions of the error term, 
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pues uu 
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and further amplifying the distortion of 
results, an incorrectly large degrees of 
freedom term was employed. 

Further mischief occurred in the 
analyses of Haan and Livson because 
some judges assessed only one subject 
while other judges assessed as many as 12 
subjects. The error of presuming two 
groups of 48 or 50 judges are being 
compared besides permitting the wrong 
number of degrees of freedom to be 
employed, also permits judges to be 
weighted differentially. The judge who 
contributed 12 assessments influences the 
results 12 times as much as the judge who 
assessed only one subject. Clearly, in a 


contribute equally in the analysis. Other- 
wise, the results might be a reflection of 
the idiosyncratic qualities of the two or 
three or four judges most frequently 
represented. 

In our own analysis of these data we 
(a) respect the proper sample sizes for the 
comparisons of male and female judges 
and (b) weight each judge equally, thus 
permitting a correct estimate of the vari- 
ance characterizing judges of like sex, and 


also preventing differential i 
d g influence of 


jects) 
subset 


subset mean as an observation i 

originally intended analyses. This Mn 
ure weights each judge equally; moreover 
the subsequent t-test comparisons will be 
based, properly, on the number of. judges 
E each group. In the present application. 
or ratíngs of male and female subjects 
separately, the mean placement of each 
Q-Sort item was computed over all the 
subjects rated by a particular judge. The 
item-means for each judge were then 
treated as observations entering into a 
Series of f tests comparing the mean 
placement of items by male and female 
judges, both for the sample of male sub- 
ey and for the sample of female sub- 

s. 


Results of this series of ¢ tests indica- 


comparison of judges, each judge should * 


Sex Differences and Expert Personality Assessors: Unwarranted Conclusions 


ted no reliable differences between the 
male and female judges in their attribu- 
tion of characteristics to subjects. Only 
1.5% of the comparisons between male 
and female judges reached the .05 level of 
significance in the analyses of the male 
sample of subjects, and 1% of the com- 
parisons were significant at the .05 level 
for the female sample of subjects. These 
results are far below chance expectations. 
Obviously, the statistical analysis does 
not support any interpretation that there 
are reliable differences between the evalu- 
ation structures of male personality 
assessors and those of female personality 
assessors. 


Discussion 


In contrast with the conclusions of 
Haan and Livson, the results of our more 
appropriate statistical analyses indicate 
that personality descriptions made by 
experienced personality assessors do not 
vary as a function of the sex of the 
assessor. This finding is consistent with 
the absence of judge-sex differences re- 
ported in previous studies of experienced 
judges (Broverman, Broverman, Clarkson, 
Rosenkrantz, & Vogel, 1970; Cline, 1953; 
Koscherak & Masling, 1972; Lewittes, 
Moselle, & Simmons, 1973). It provides 
further empirical reassurance that the 
intensive training and calibration under- 
gone by contemporary clinicians can re- 
sult in personality formulations which are 
not readily identifiable as dependent on 
the sex of the judge. 

Our findings are negative, although for 
those concerned with the adequacy of the 
trained assessor, they are positive in 
implication. However, it merits mention 
here that the data available for analysis 
were derived for a research program 
oriented toward establishing the person- 
ality characteristics of subjects. Thys, the 
data were not designed to test powerfully 
the question of sex differences among 
judges subsequently addressed by Haan 
and Livson. It is entirely conceivable that 
future studies specifically oriented to 
testing for the differences in evaluation 
Structures of male and female personality 
assessors will find reliable and coherent 
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differences. As of this date, however, no 
firm empirical evidence supports this 
anticipation. 
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An Effect on Rorschach Responses of a 
Boy’s Relationship with his Mother 


EVA BENE 
The University of British Columbia 


Summary: This paper is concerned with testing the hypothesis that children who have 
good relationships with their parents will more often give M responses to the Rorschach 
than will children whose relationships with their parents are not good, The sample consisted 
of 20 boys who were divided into two groups according to the number of their M responses. 
"Their relations with their parents were tested by the Family Relations Test. The results 
supported only the hypothesis with regard to the boys' relationships with their mothers. 
This seems to indicate that the ability to make M responses develops at an early age when 
the relationship with mother is of overwhelming importance. 


The present study is concerned with 
the question whether the feelings a child 
has about his parents affect his ability to 
make human movement nses to the 
Rorschach. According to Klopfer, Ains- 
worth, Klopfer, & Holt (1954) subjects 
who had poor relations with their parents 
tend to be unable to make M responses. If 
this is true for adults it should be true for 
children. We can assume that good rela- 
tions with their parents help children to 
Lion, y er t€ accept their 
‘ant id have empathy with people; 
all of which are characteristics expresed 
in M s. We can therefore make 
the hypothesis that children who give two 

more M responses will tend to have 

tter relations with their parents than 
who give less than two M respon- 
ses. The aim of the present study is to 


test this hypothesis. 


Method 


The sample of the study consisted of 
boys who were out-patients at the depart- 
ment of child psychiatry of a psychiatric 
hospital. Included in the sample were all 


who were at least eight years li 
who lived with both mobs 53 " 


least had the opportunity to have i 
ingful relationship with beth Spes" 
had been given 
Bene-Anthony 

M MN months, 

€ ages ranged fr 

with a median age of 11 years 6 ese 
They had been referred foe Teasons such 
as aggressive behavior, stealing, with. 


drawal, anxiety, effeminate behavio:. 
Some of the boys also had learning diffi- 
culties. Girls were not included in the 
sample because there are differences 
between boys and girls regarding their 
relationships with their fathers and 
mothers and using them together might 
have confused the issue. There were not 
enough girl patients to constitute a 
sample of their own. A 

The boys’ feelings regarding their 
parents were evaluated with the Family 
Relations Test (FRT). The FRT consists 
of figures representing people of various 
ages, shapes, and sizes. From these the 
subject chooses a figure for every member 
of his family. Each figure is attached to a 
box-like base with a slit. The items are 
printed on small cards, and express posi- 
tive and negative feelings the subject 
might have toward members of his family 
or think they have toward himself. The 
task of the subject is to put each item 
"into the person" it fits best. Added to 
the family circle is a figure called “No- 
body” who serves to accommodate those 
items that subject feels do not apply to 
anybody in his family. 

The Rorschach and the FRT were 
administered and scored in the normal 
course of diagnostic testing and in all but 
the last three cases this occurred before 
the writer thought of linking their results. 
The boys' relationships with their parents 
were established in two steps. First the 
outgoing and incoming items were evalu- 
ated separately in the following manner: 
less than three items used for a parent 
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figure was regarded as expressing indiffer- 
ence, more than twice as many positive 
than negative items as expressing positive 
feelings, more than twice as many nega- 
tive than positive jtems as expressing 
negative feelings, and a lesser difference 
between the positive and negative items 
as expressing ambivalence. Next the out- 
going and incoming feelings were 
examined together. A boy’s relationship 
with a parent was judged to be positive if 
both the outgoing and incoming feelings 
were positive or if only one was ambiva- 
lent. If both showed ambivalence, or one 
or both showed negative feelings OF indif- 
ference, then the relationship was judged 
to be negative. 


Results 
into two 
groups. One consisted of those who had 


or 


sisted of those who had 
d 11 


more M responses and it containe 
boys. There were no 
ences between the two groups regarding 
the boys’ ages, the reasons for their refer- 


group felt that their relationships witl 
their fathers were goo. : 
ever, a difference between 
concerning the relationships 
thought they had with th 
Only two of the nine boys who gave less 
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than two M responses but nine of the 11 
boys who gave two or more M responses 
felt that their relationships with their 
positive. This difference is 
he 0.025 level of confi- 


his parents has only been confirmed with 

regard to his mother. 
These results suggest 

resources, 


that whether a 
can accept his 


she loves him in return. It see 
ability to make M responses 
an early age 
mother is of overwhelming importance, à 
least in the case of boys. 
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Further Studies on Deprivation/Enhancement Patterns 


ROBERT MAY 
Amherst College 


Summary: Four studies were done to explore the construct validity of a previously estab- 
lished sex difference in TAT fantasy patterns. The results, both with various clinical groups 
and with normal children, support the notion that Deprivation/Enhancement fantasy pat- 
terns are meaningfully related to sexual identity and sex role development. The correlates of 
extreme D/E patterns are more clear for women than for men and involve elements of the 


“hysterical” character and cognitive style. 


This paper is a progress report on a 
continuing investigation of a particular 
sex difference in fantasy. Previous work 
(May, 1969, 1971a) has shown the exist- 
ence of a sex-linked difference in Depri- 
vation/Enhancement fantasy patterns: 
men tend to create imaginative stories 
that begin with Enhancement (success, 
skill, happiness, fame, virtue, etc.) and 
end with Deprivation (failure, effort, 
sadness, misfortune, death, etc.), whereas 
women more often create stories that 
move in the opposite direction. The fol- 
lowing two stories, told in response to a 
picture showing a male and a female 
pee artist together in mid-air, illus- 

rate the respective patte: 
ing system: pe patterns and the scor- 
E scene is the Ringli 
cus (E, success). The uim 
orming are very involved outside of their 
ob — a love affair (E). They are well- 
known performers (E). The second man is 
about to lose his grasp on the trapeze (PT 
and the two of them are about to fall (D) 
to their deaths (D). score = -5 


These two acrobats are attempti 
very difficult feat (D) and ete pony 
apprehensive (D). But they have re- 
hearsed this trick many times (D, work) 
and ín spite of their fear they must 


even if they must both be killed 
They survive, score 2 


The scoring involves identifyi i 

ying Depri- 
vation (D) and Enhancement È Tii. 
selecting the Pivotal Incident (PI), the 
: tic turning point or peak of tension 
in the story; and scoring the units accord- 
ing to their position before (D =+1,E= 
-1) or after (D = -1, E - 1) the PI. Thus 


a positive score indicates a relative shift 
from Deprivation to Enhancement and a 
negative score indicates a relative shift 
from Enhancement to Deprivation. 

These Deprivation/Enhancement patterns 
are of potential interest because there is 
reason to see them as expressions of sex 
differences in constitution, social roles, 
and the experience of one's body. 

The DIE scoring system has proven 
reliable in past studies. In the course of 
the work reported below three separate 
groups of 24 stories each (from Studies I, 
III and IV) were scored by two raters and 
the reliability coefficients (Pearson r) 
were .83, .87 and .89. The results below 
are based both on written stories (Study 
III, IV) and transcriptions of oral stories 
(Study I, II, IV). In all cases the stories 
were scored by someone, other than the 
author, who had no knowledge of the 
sex, age or diagnostic group to which the 
subjects belonged. 


Studies I and II 


These studies were simple extensions 
of the D/E hypothesis to nonnormal 
populations and will be only briefly 
summarized: 

Study I showed that the predicted D/E 
sex difference existed in a group of young 
people above average in intelligence an 
Social class who had been recently hos 
pitalized with a diagnosis of acute schizo- 
phrenia. There were 17 men and 
women in the group, matched for age, IQ, 
and social class, and the respective D 
means were -1.53 and -0.20 (t = 1.913, P 
<.05). 


1 A copy of the scoring manual is available on 
request from the author. 
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Study II tested and confirmed the 
expectation that young men with a basic- 
ally homosexual orientation would show 
more positive D/E scores than other male 
groups. The mean score for 14 men re 
ferred to an outpatient clinic because 0: 
homosexuality was +.714, the most posi- 
tive or “female” score of any male group 
so far tested. It is significantly different 
PRÉ the men in Study Į (p < .005) 
nd from a “normal” grou! 1969; 
ye 025). group (May, 969; 


Study III 


A preliminary study by Saunders 
(May, 1971a) found that the predicted 
DJE patterns exist in grade school chil- 
dren, This was followed by a more exten- 
sive investigation (Saunders, 1971); the 
data presented below have been reana- 
lyzed with more appropriate statistic: 
techniques than originally employed. 

A The subjects were 190 third, fifth and 
eighth graders in a predominantly white, 
middle class school where the average I 
was in the Bright Normal range. Stories 
were written in response to two pictures: 
the Trapeze scene mentioned above and a 
picture of a bullfighter. The D/E score 
used was the mean of the Trapeze and 
Bullfight scores Or, when one story was 
unscorable, the value for the one scorable 
story. The respective means for boys an 
girls were -.09 and .46 in 
2.04 and 1.27 in the fifth grade, and ~ 
and 2.23 in the eighth grade. 
analysis of variance b 
showed a significant Sex effect (F = 
14.92, p < .001) and nonsignificant grade 
and interaction effects. Bi 
of the means suggests à definite age prO" 
gression in D, scores for the girls, an 
fact a one-way analysis of vari 
grade is significant (F = 3.42, p < 05) for 
the women. 

The evidence 
difference in D/E P 
developmental prog 
allowing for the age limitatio! 
any verbal task like the TA 
and female patterns begin 
the early school years. 


interesting aspect of Saunders’ findings is 


that this differentiation occurs by way O' 


suggests that the sex 
show à 
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an increase in the strength of the female 
pattern for girls. This is at odds with most 
of the research involving preferences or 
figure drawings as à measure of sex-typing 


ate” choices for boys as they get older 
while the pattern for girls is much more 
variable and full of reversals (Heinrich & 
But insofar as preference 
measures tap acquiescence to public pres- 
, their results may 
the greater social value placed on 
the male -role and the harsher pressures 
that deviant boys experience, Wi ile the 
D/E pattern may be related to something 
more inner rivate. And if DJE pat- 


and p 
terns are related to an inner develop- 


mental process, perha 
ates with the onset of puberty, then the 


likely to have à facilitat 
identity 
effect on that of boys. 

Another recent (Cramer & 
Bryson, 1973) has shown similar results: 
comparin yonga (average age 5 years, 
7 th) and older (average age 9 years, 
7 months) children, they found a - 
cant SeX difference 
dren but not with the younger, and again 
the age effect was due to an increase in 
the female D/E pattern in the older girls. 


Study IV 


The last study in this series was under- 
taken to further explore personality 
context and correlates of D/E patterns. 
The subjects were 32 women and 29 men 
who were patients at à private re i 
center for intensive psychotherapy: 
group Was above average in intelligence 
cial class, with the men signifi- 


and so 
2 This work was begun while the author wis 


a Fellow at the Austen Riggs Center, toc 
bridge, Massachusetts, and was partially sup 
ported by the Center. 


————— tt 
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cantly older than the women (mean ages 
of 27 and 23 respectively). There was a 
wide spread in diagnosis, from neurosis or 
character disorder to acute schizophrenia. 
The routine of the institution involved 
psychological testing within six weeks 
after admission and at yearly intervals 
thereafter. For the period of a year, every 
patient who came up for routine testing 
was also given a D/E TAT (a few were 
missed because of scheduling problems, 
and a half-dozen were unwilling or unable 
to take part in the testing). The usual 
procedure was to add the Trapeze card at 
the end of the standard (Rapaport, Gill, 
& Schafer, 1945) TAT, which was admin- 
istered by different staff members in rota- 
tion. Part way through the study a sepa- 
rate written TAT and the Embedded 
Figures Test were introduced, so some 
PR: had both a written and an oral 
TAT. A combined score, which includes 
the D/E score from the written TAT for 
those subjects for whom a scorable oral 
Story was not available, will be used 
below because it yields the largest group 
to work with. There were no significant 
relationships between this D/E score and 
age, intelligence or social class, 


The major predicti i 
i. mal 5 ictions were: 


More negative 


tation is based 
on the Correspondence between hysterical 


character traits (Blinder, 1966; Shapiro, 


, 1972) z 
ation of the stereotype an Prager 
à disinclination for “Tal ” thinki 
and a combination of - 


l obsessional end 
ihe diagnostic Tange (Salzman, 1968: 
Piro, 1965; Sullivan, 1956), with it: 
emphasis on rationality, competence. 
impersonal objectivity, self-control, and 
power, is an extreme example of the male 
instrumental” role (Parsons & Bales 
1955), No relationship was predicted be: 
tween D/E scores and psychosis, psycho- 
Sis being a functional dimension relatively 
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independent of character type. 

1B. Field dependence (Witkin, Dyk, 
Faterson, Goodenough, & Karp, 1962) 
will be associated with more positive 
(deprivation leading to enhancement) 
D/E scores. The reasoning here overlaps 
that of 1A, since field dependence is 
more typical of women and there is at 
least one shred of evidence (Zukmann, 
1957) linking hysterical character struc- 
ture and greater field dependence. More 
generally, the cognitive or perceptual con- 
tinuum running from an aggressive, frag- 
menting, dissecting and achieving style 
(field independence) to a more accepting, 
context-saving, and responsive style may 
correspond to the continuum of emotion- 
al style which has been hypothesized to 
underlie D/E patterns: negative D/E pat- 
terns involving straining, intruding, and 
struggling to achieve, with an underlying 
fear of collapse or failure; and positive 
D/E patterns indicating a willingness to 
accept, to take things on their own terms, 
and to believe in the possibilities of re- 
covery or resurgence. 

2. D/E scores will be related to other 
indicators of sexual identity. Specifically, 
D/E scores more in the direction typical 
of one’s own sex will be associated with: 
drawing a same-sex figure when asked to 
draw “a person,” the degree of sexual 
differentiation shown in figure drawings, 
and a sex-appropriate Semantic Differen- 
tial rating of the concept “me” on a scale 
of “masculine-feminine.” j 

The overall D/E sex difference in this 
Broup is a tenuous one. The means are in 
the predicted direction (-.35 for men and 
83 for women), but the variance, 
especially for the women, tends to be 
higher than in previous studies, and given 
the size of the groups, the difference 
reaches only marginal statistical signifi- 
cance (t = 1.418, p < .10). One might 
argue that it shouldn't be surprising to 
find sexual identities blurred in a group 
which, whatever else may be true of it, 
consists of people with psychological dif- 
ficulties. But this seems too simple in 
view of Study I above. There must 
certainly be differences between people 
who, as in Study I, have reorganize 
themselves after an acute schizophrenic 


ee 
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Table 1 
D/E Scores by Diagnosis 


Diagnosis 


es Hysterical 
Nonparanoid 


Item 


Obsessive- 
compulsive 


i inni : fied subjects as 
episode and are beginning to re-enter were set up: the first classi! 
their ordinary lives, pem the subjects in nonpsychotic (neuroses, chamie 7 
this study who typically Were entering, or orders, ete), psychotio (p rer y 
in the middle of, lengthy intensive treat- “schizophrenia ii al - icm ^ 
ment (and whose difficulties were most “porderline” states ken pem A zi 
often long-standing character problems), c E diag 
but such post hoc speculation — oy a Pit aa" dn 0 being a 
i ing that this n d 

Say CU bene o how the cation sane to » ino pig = 
usual sex diff in EFT scores. ! 

die edictions Were tested separately the categories of primary interest being 
for men and women, with the expecta- PY 
tion that there might be different pat- might be expected, the most poo 
terns of relationship for the two sexes. du apoi oa pte by 

i i eri 
Te area will be summarized ei received a character diagnosis) rm v 
‘ i i sed was the males it was obsessive-compu sive ou 

PH pert as entered in of 22), thus — welt aad 
Ede clinical record [eia pen c ren cna Qd not differ in 
was tested by at least tWO different exam- above. Men an uU joe 
iners and the diagnosis following the the proportion of pui in 
mers and eped by Schafer (1949) diagnoses, although à did ae 
was arrived at through à diagnostic con- paranoid" is pri y peti 
ference, without any knowledge of D Table ] presents the scores for : a 
or EFT scores). Two groups of categories diagnostic groups. There is no signiti 
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difference in D/E scores within either sex 
along the nonpsychotic/psychotic/ 
paranoid dimension. Only two men were 
diagnosed as hysterical and although the 
means are in the predicted direction, the 
difference in D/E scores between hys- 
terical men and obsessive-compulsive men 
naturally does not begin to approach 
significance. But the prediction is con- 
firmed (p < .025) with the women, the 
hysterical group having scores much fur- 
ther in the female direction (the only 
other group that has scored this high are 
the 13-year-old girls in Study III). 
1B. Field dependence was measured 
by the Embedded Figures Test. The cor- 
relations (Pearson r) between D/E scores 
and EFT scores were not statistically 
significant for either the men or the 
women, But an inspection of the data 
Suggested that a few extreme cases might 
be obscuring a more general Pattern, so 
an alternate way of looking at it seemed 
in order. Splitting the female group into 
those who have positive D/E scores (N = 
12) and those who have Negative D/E 
scores (N = 10), one finds that the EFT 
Scores (the average number of seconds 
Tequired to locate the hidden fi ure in a 
Series of twelve lex designs) are sig- 
pons different (means of 79.2 and 
dm euectivel aa :025). So it seems 
sitive D/E scores are 
nt than women with 
Mores, in line with the 
* results for the men are in 
ion (means of 47.5 and 
P eros and negative 
not statistically signifi- 
small number of ioris 
ice within the groups. And 
J prove ym Obsessive- 
en do not differ signifi. 
cantly in EFT scores: although the med 
(1995) "8 y difection predicted by Witkin 
] 0 

van ups are small and the 

2. All but three Subjects had dra 
human es as part of their buie 
— testing. Although the sex of the 
as far as ed a ean checkered past 
Core & Tolor, 1957), it ee tio 
8 face validity, especially in view of the 
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consistent finding that, at all ages, a 
majority of men draw a man first and a 
majority of women draw a woman first. 
The mean D/E score for women who 
drew a woman first was 2.54 (N = 14, SD 
= 3.88) while for those who drew a man 
or a totally ambiguous figure first it was 
-.706 (N = 17, SD = 2.65). This differ. 
ence is significant, in the predicted direc- 
tion, beyond the .01 level. The male 
group produced far fewer opposite-sex or 
ambiguous first drawings (9 out of 27) 
and the difference between the D/E 
means was not significant. The figure 
drawings were also rated on a simple 
five-point scale according to the degree of 
sexual differentiation present, and then 
given a score for the number of specific 
gender attributes (genitals, sex-typed 
clothes, etc.); neither of these measures 
correlated with D/E in either men or 
women. 

Finally, a small group of the subjects 
in this study also completed a Semantic 
Differential in connection with another 
project. Part of the task involved rating 
the concept “me” on a scale running 
from “masculine” (1) to “feminine” (7). 
Eight women with positive D/E scores 
gave themselves a mean rating of 5.6 (SD 
= 1.41) while seven women with negative 
D/E scores had a mean rating of 4.6 (SD 
= 1.40). A Mann-Whitney test suggests 
that this is a marginally significant (p = 
08) difference. The results for men were 
nonsignificant. 


Discussion 


The evidence accumulated so far sug- 
gests that men and women do differ in 
terms of Deprivation/Enhancement fan- 
tasy patterns. The difference is by no 
means a categorical one, and the amount 
of overlap varies considerably from group 
to group. These sex-linked patterns begin 
to appear by age six and are well estab- 
lished by age ten, with the increasing gap 
between the sexes due primarily to a 
more rapid development and crystalliza- 
tion of the female pattern in preadoles- 
Cent and early-adolescent girls. Male 
homosexuality is associated with a more 
female D/E pattern. Schizophrenia, at 
least of the relatively acute variety when 
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in remission or at least subdued enough 
to allow D/E testing, seems to have no 
major effect on this aspect of psychologi- 
cal sex differences. 
Deprivation/Enhancement scores do 
not appear to be related to intelligence or 
social class, at least within the average 
and above average range. The more inter- 
esting question concerns the personality 
correlates of these patterns, and here the 
evidence is still fragmentary. The initial 
theoretical argument related Deprivation/ 
Enhancement patterns to certain bodily 
facts, such as the male’s combination of 
greater strength and greater vulnerability 
or mortality, and the often painful, in 
fantasy if not in fact, experiences O 
menstruation and childbirth for women. 
Also mentioned were differences in sex- 
role expectations, and particularly those 
concerning the socially approved outlets 
for assertion or aggression, with the boy 
generally being encouraged to attack the 
P vironment directly and being liable at 
the same time to considerable fear of 
failing in the assault, while the girl is 
expected to hold back and frustrate im- 
mediate urges in hopes of a future re- 
ward. Interview data (May, 1969) sup- 
ported the notion that D/E patterns were 
associated with some of these typically 
sex-linked experiences, particularly à is- 
of. enforced passivity, 


patience and politeness in women, and in 
ith achieve- 


the cognitive an 
elicits a diag- 
‘hys- 


was mentioned 
interpersonal style W 
nosis of “hysteric: 
terical personality” is in many 
exaggeration OT dramatic enactment of 
the traits considered typical 
appropriate for, women in our 
addition, the hysterical syndrome usually 
involves taking à “passive” stance in the 
sense of experiencing oneself as being 
dependent on others and having to react 
to their initiatives, eve? 

hysteric’s actual impact on others may be 
forceful and active in the extreme (May, 


1971b); the theme of suffering = being 


victimized, whether it be by painful and 
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puzzling physical symptoms, rape actual 
or fantasied, or just the everyday insensi- 
tivities of others, is strong in the hys- 
terical personality. This is a picture 
involving close parallels both with the 
assumed sources of D/E patterns in 
women and with the interview results 
reported previously, $O the finding that 
women diagnosed hysterical have signifi- 
cantly more positive DJE scores is both 
understandable and confirming. The 
results with the figure drawings and the 
Semantic Differential also give some 
support to the association of higher D/E 
scores with a more extreme “feminine” 
identity, as does the fact that the Mrd 
tive style of women having positive JE 


only guess about 
ith which D/E 
scores for the men in Study IV were 
significantly related to nothing. In part 
this may be due to the restricted range 


that one 
unusual in psychological research, that 
the female case 
than the male. 
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Further Studies of a Measure of Adience-Abience: Reliability 
MAX L. HUTT LAWRENCE J. MILLER 
University of Detroit and Brigham Young University 
Detroit Utah 


Summary: Previous studies have suggested adequate reliability for a measure of perceptual 
adience-abience based on the HABGT in view of significant evidence concerning its 
construct and predictive validity. The present study exp! 
this scale with 40 process schizophrenics over a two-week interval. Reliability Was. found to 
be adequate for both males and females (rho = .84) for the total scale. The four components 


of the scale were similarly found to be reliable. No subject changed on retest with respect to 


adient or abient orientation. Interju 


nomenon was an early stylistic mode of 


abience was first formally introduced by relating to both the internal and external 
world of experiential data. From the evi- 


the senior author in consideration of 
some clinical records derived with the dence that has accumulated concerning 


Hutt Adaptation of the Bender-Gestalt the nature of the infant’s and child’s early 
Test (Hutt & Briskin, 1960). It was more perce tual behavior, Hutt suggested 
(1969; Note 2) that as a consequence o 


explicitly formulated as a type of percep 
tual defense in a later report (Hutt & favorable perceptual contact with the 
Feuerfile, Note 1); at this time some outer world, on the one hand, oF of 
empirical data were presented in support traumatic or highly inconsistent and un- 
of its construct validity. Later, a revision favorable perceptual contact, the organ- 
of this Scale was introduced and addition- ism tends to develop an approach- 
al findings in support of its validity were oriented position, on the one hand, or an 
published (Hutt, 1969). This revision has avoidance-oriented position, on the other, 
received further scrutiny in three other in his perceptual communication with 
studies (Kachorek, 1969; McConville, both the outer and inner world. Thus, 
1970, Hutt, Note 2). The Revised Scale this aspect of the perceptual style is 
has also been employed in an attempt to be the primary mode of 
explore its relationship with altruistic be- mediating experience and serves as the 
berate equos fundati Gel the er other 
i he later 
eyer, 1973). None of these studies has tors) in s arat end 


Erde addressed itself to the ee spes 
of the Scales reliability, althoug a over, i i such 
reasonable degree of bility was in- Once er is ae pet v 
ferred i i edictive there ore tends to persis unless counter- 
on the bass 9 seals w acted by relatively drastic means or 


0 ith this i 
pee Th study deals mi 3 highly significant personal growth experi- 
t was i 


question. N 
Percept ;ence-abience was con ; ferred that individuals 
ceived x ve a fensive operation. who were highly | abient. in perceptual 
Based originally on clinical observations tended to shut oit af 
of a wide variety of patients, in which awareness unfamiliar visual Lage ani 
varieties of perceptual-motori therefore were less likely than od ners to 
were related to personality character- profit from new experience, were less 


istics, i i hat this kind adaptable to change in personality 
SP ts hypothesized t characteristics, and were more limited 


of pe h-avoidance phe- limited 
perceptual approac in potentiality with respect to their utili- 


eee on collected in connections S or zation of inner resources. It was not 
aster’ i į to the D 2 c r 
Detroit by thesis sudor (Miller, 1973). assumed, however, | that perceptual 
abience was highly similar to or identical 


The first author retired. May 1973. 


The concept of perceptual adience- 


a ee 
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with overt, behavioral modes of avoid- were significantly higher in perceptual 
ance behavior, although it was assumed — adience (significant at the .01 level) than 
that there might be some degree of corre- those who had been hospitalized for 
lation between these two types of Schizophrenia for more than five years 
behaviors. (Hutt, 1969). (d) In a much more rigo- 
Thus, some differentiation was made rous test of the predictive power of the 
between such concepts and their derived adience-abience measure, matched groups 
measures from such other concepts and of hospitalized schizophrenics (V = 80), 
their derived measures as: perceptual who differed on the measure of adience- 
vigilance (Postman, 1953); field depend- abience, were significantly different on 
ence (Witkin, Dyke, Paterson, Good- measures of creativity (number and qual- 
enough, & Karp, 1962); selective inatten- ity of associations), and accurate memory 

tion (Sullivan, 1953); introversion (Guil- reproductions (Hutt, Note 2). 
ford, 1959; Jung, 1939); autocentrism Ancillary studies have, indeed, shown 
(erant 1959); leveling-sharpening that there may be some small degree of 
Gardner & Long, 1960); and augmen- relationship between degree of adience 
tation-reduction (Petrie, 1967). Although and field independence (Kachorek, 1969; 
it was thought that these latter Concepts McConville, 1970). And degree of adience 
and measures might be related to adience- may have some small degree of relation- 
abience, it is Suggested that, on the ship with altruistic behavior among delin- 
eee one is à more basic quents (Meyer, 1973). Obviously, the 
life (althou SENRHOTI, is leandi earlier in concept of adience-abience needs further 
gh constitutional factors Might exploration, validation, and improved 


contribute their share), and is therefore a M i 
; nwhile, 
forerunner of these other defensive styles. ut etae 


there is a need to evaluate more precisely 
Ss ag hand, from a conceptual the reliability of the scale so that, if 
similar «o. anp eure is Conceived to be desirable, further steps may be taken to 
Tan and certainly more refine it. 
allied with Schneirla’s : 

mediana funt mally opposed Problem 
(which) are the ly C ANAN The two basic questions to which this 
terms study addresses itself are: (a) How stable 
are the derived measures of adience- 
abience (test-retest)? (b) How reliable are 
interjudge ratings made with this scale? 
The first question will be explored not 
only in terms of over-all test-retest reli- 
ability, but also in terms of the nature of 
the changes in retest with UE to 
is significantly —COmponents of the scale, sex differences, 

Pre abiencs 4nd the like. 
3 . In this study, 
adienceabienge' based on measures of Method 
reach significance: three failed to The Adience-Abience Scale 

dictions which did. dimos all of the pre- The present Revised Adience-Abience 
ificant at the hon Significance were Scale consists of 12 items, each of which 
1 level of confidence. is assigned a score from -2 through +2. 


(b) Two 
ing in degree often of adults differ. The weights assigned to these items were 
T derived empiricall: is of pre- 
pirically on the basis of p! 


antly diff apeutic change were 
Vious studies (Hutt, 1969). The data for 


1 : erent in the mea: 

adience., sure of 
1969); ones a 01 level (Hutt, these items are derived from the percep- 
izophrenia n. eae hospitalized — tual-motoric performance on the Copy 
than six months Phase of the Hutt Adaptation of the 


for schizo) 
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Table 1 
Relative Ranks on Test-Retest Scores of Adience-Abience 


Rank on Subject Rank on 
2nd Test No. Ist Test 


21 


Rank on 


Rank on 
2nd Test 


1st Test 


Subject 
No. 


o a 0 € hh 0t- 


o 


Scale of the HABGT 
Bender (E aM einaly derived, (Hutt, 1969), the definitions and the 


BGT). The scor- Psychopathology 


weights are different so as to maximize 
the measure of adience-abience. 

The 12 items may be grouped into 
four categories OT components, as 


follows: 


ing of each item was © 
on theoretical and clinical Er 
to define the performance On them in 
terms of the concept of adience-abience. 
Therefore, although the items are similar 
in some respects to the items of the 


Component Relating to Space 
and Size (3 items) 
Component Relating to Organi- 
zation (2 items) 
Component Relating to Change 
in Form of the Gestalt (3 items) 
Component Relating to Distor- 
tion (4 items) 
The raw score on these items is con- 
verted to a corrected score by adding +20 
to the algebraic total of the scores on the 


separate items thus eliminating negative 
scores. 


Subjects 


The subjects were selected from the 
populations of the Lafayette Clinic in 
Detroit and the Northville State Hospital 
in Northville, Michigan.’ All had been 
diagnosed as process schizophrenia. 
Twenty males ranging in age from 21 
years to 62 years and twenty females 

. ranging in age from 28 to 55 years were 
chosen for the study. There was no sig- 
nificant difference in variance in the ages 
of these groups (F = 2.38), and there was 
no significant difference in the means in 
age (t = 1.64), both measures not being 
Significantly different at the .05 level, 
Procedure 

The Copy Phase of the HAB 
administered individually to a aie 


the stand: i 
ister Copy Pi, directions Two weeks 


All tests were coded 
as to avoid an 


the - 
ren p tions. In each ps m o 
p d 4 Which is significant at the 


! The authors wish to 

expr t i- 
: son he Pye of the Lafayette cine ca 
this soe e Hospital for assistance in 
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As further checks on the overall reli- 
ability of the Scale, several additional 
analyses were made. First, an analysis was 
made of shifts in ranks between test and 
retest. Since there were 20 possible ranks 
in each of the two populations, a crite: 
rion of shift in rank of more than 4 was 
selected as indicative as possibly signifi- 
cant. On this criterion, only 4 males and 
only 3 females showed this degree of 
shift. Visual inspection of the shifts in 
ranks confirmed the finding that test- 
retest results are indicative of fairly high 
reliability. 

An analysis of changes in raw scores 
was similarly undertaken to evaluate the 
clinical significance of any shifts. For the 
male subjects the range in scores was 


from 5 to 34 on the first testing; it was | 


from 7 to 32 on the second testing. For 
the female subjects the range in scores 
was from 7 to 28 on the first testing; it 
was from 14 to 29 on the second testing. 
The overall shifts in range of scores is not 
considered to be clinically significant. 

A study of individual shifts in scores 
revealed similarly consistent results. The 
maximum possible range in Corrected 
Score is from 0 to 34. A shift in score of 
6 or more points has been observed to be 
possibly significant in clinical terms. Of 
the 20 male subjects only 4 subjects 
showed a change from test to retest of 6 
or more points. Two of these subjects 
obtained scores that were 6 points lower 
on the second testing, while one obtained 
a score that was 8 points higher and one 
obtained a score that was 9 points higher. 
However, no subject changed his position 
on the adience-abience dimension from 
adience to abience or the reverse. The 
results were even more striking for the 
female subjects. In this population only 2 
subjects shifted more than 4 points and 
only 1 shifted as much as 8 points. No 
subject changed her adience-abience 
orientation. 

Although previous research with the 
adience-abience scale has indicated that 
age is not significantly related to this 
Score within the adult population of 20 
to 55 years (Hutt, Note 2), it was thought. 
desirable to evaluate the relationships of 
these variables within the present popula- 


O = 
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Table 2 
Percentage of Change for Components in the Scale 


Component 


Space and Size 
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Number |Percentage 


Organization 


Form of Gestalt 


Distortion of Gestalt 


tion. Rho between age and adience- 
abience score was found to be -.04 for 
the male subjects; the coefficient was -.17 
or the female subjects. The relationships 
ES mansio not significant in either 
T Thus, there is consistent evidence for 

e conclusion that there is à fairly high 
degree of test-retest reliability for the 
Adience-Abience Scale. 


Reliability of Components 
of the Scale P 


There are four 
Adience-Abience Scale. Since the range in 
scores for each component is extremely 
limited, conventional methods of estimat- 
ing reliability were inappropriate. I 
thought best to calculate, instead, the 
ratio of the number of changes in score, 
irrespective of size, to the maximum pos- 
sible number of changes. Table 2 summa- 


rizes these results. 

It was expected that the component 
Form of Gestalt would be most sensitive 
to change since the items comprising this 
component, involving minor variations in 
configuration, are easily modifiable. The 
data indicate that this is the least reliable 
component, although th 
change is not very great. The other com- 
ponents show about equ: 
of change. Moreover, i 


specific changes in size © 


the components did not reveal any signifi- 
cant changes. These findings, taken to- 
gether with the data for the entire scale, 
suggest a relatively high degree of staz“ 
bility on test-retest for the components as 
well as for the Scale as a whole. 


A random selection of one-fourth of 
de and these records 
were scored “blindly” by the senior 
author who is highly experienced in diei 


scoring on this scale. Spearman 
lculated for these two sets of 
sulting rho of 912 indicates 


ee of interscorer reliability, 
comparable in degree with that obtained 
for the Psychopathology Scale (Hutt, 
1969). 
Discussion 

The results indicate that the Adience- 
Abience Scale of the HABGT has a 
reasonably high degree of test-retest reli- 
ability over a two-week period for adult 
schizophrenic subjects. Moreover, this 
reliability is also shown to obtain for the 
separate components which make up the 
scale. No significant sex differences were 
obtained. The degree of shift in score on 
the retest was insufficient to reclassify 
any subject in terms of adience-abience 
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orientation. A study of interscorer reli- 
ability on a small sample of the popula- 
tion indicated that there is high reliability 
in this regard and that the scoring of this 
scale is comparable in interscorer reli- 
ability to that obtained in previous 
studies with the Psychopathology Scale 
(Hutt, 1969). 

These findings suggest that the 
Adience-Abience Scale has a sufficient 
degree of reliability to warrant further 
clinical use, further research study, and 
possibly further work on extending and 
refining the scale. Taken together with 
previous evidence on the scale's construct 
validity and predictive validity, the data 


Suggest that the scale has promise for 
both clinical and research use. 
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explored with a population of 40 process 5 
total Psychopathology Scale Score was found to have hi 
and female patients (rho = .87 for males and .83 for females). 

i iability, and fairly high reliabilities were 


ae of the Scale were found 
ae for patients scoring high as well as low on the Scale. Interjudge re 
und to be very high (rho = .895), confirming previous studies in this respect. On these 


grounds, the Scale offers promise both for clinic 


Method 


E Psychopathology Scale of the 
B Adaptation of the Bender-Gestalt Subjects 
est has come into increasing Use on the The subjects were selected. from the 


years si i i 
since it was first introduced (Van- — populations of the Lafayette Clinic in 


denB 
nBos, 1973). It has been shown te bea Detroit and the Northville State Hospital 
had been 


useful instrument in differentiating i : à 
in Northville, Michigan. 
E degrees of psychopathology diagnosed as seen schizophrenia. 
t, 1969), and the scoring method has went 13 subjects, rangin nage 
shown itself to have high interscorer reli- f pis y; ae got d 
ability (Hutt & Briskin, eoe; Hutt, subjects, ranging in sa 
E p little is Kippe of the puc were onn for study. There was 
ity of the test score Or © its test- 2 ifl 1 r 
retest reliability. A previous study with at ry [Acte 
the means in age 


ds "normal" male subjects yielded arho significant difference in 
a test-retest psychopathology scores (p= 1,64), both nce Suros not being si 
ver a short interval of 49y significant at nificantly different at the 05 level. 


the .05 level. However, the limite! sample 
of subjects, the inexperience the Procedure 
scorers, and problems with the 
fidence in the mean- administered in 
irections. TWO weeks 


design offer little con 1 
i ight, Note with the standard directi 
was readministered, 


1). The present stu y 
test-retest reliability of the total psycho with the following additional directions 
of its component “we are investigating this test. | woul 


pathology scale an 
ke it again.” Following this 
each subject was 


parts with process Se 
was taken to insure adi 
asked: “pid you do anything different 


methodology: 
drawing the figures this time that you did 
iot do fore?" The replies were record- 


Based i ter's thesis submitted 
3 the 1 id in arent of Payehology: University of ed, and subsequently analyzed Only very 
titude or method wete 


Detroit, March, 1973. = ^ 
ss their 3j reci t 
Piem- reported. All tests were © 


ati oe ake R iin ne oxmittee sta! 

ion to the Resear a | 

bers and especially Df. mi omas Herzberg ai blindly $0 4 

Bae State Host and the staff meme tamination in scoring. Subjects were tol 
nume cH frain from 


assist in this : 
Der a after the first testing to Te 


En 
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discussing the test with anyone. 


Results 


Scores on the Psychopathology Scale 
can range from a minimum of 17.0 to a 
maximum of 163.25. Means have been 
reported, as follows, for various degrees 
of psychopathology (Hutt, 1969): Nor- 
mals = 33.8; Nonhospitalized Neurotics = 
57.8; Hospitalized Schizophrenics = 
100.3; “Organics” = 103.8. 


Test-Retest Reliability 
for Total Psychopathology Scale 


Test-retest reliability for male subjects 
(N = 20) was rho = .87. For the female 
subjects (N = 20), rho was .83. Both of 
these coefficients are significant at the 
01 level. Hence, we may conclude that 
test-retest reliability is significantly high 
for both male and female schizophrenics 
Over a two-week period. 

This finding is reinforced by an analy- 
sis of the changes in individual scores over 
this period, This range in scores for the 
males at the time of the first testing was 
from 46.25 to 120.25. On the retest, the 
range was from 44.0 to 122.50. The mean 
Scores were, respectively, 80.78 and 
81.50. The difference in mean scores was 
Not statistically 


level. Similarly, the means of the females 


was computed for the 


of the male and female groups at the ti 
of retesting; the ¢ of 38 E also x 
significant at the .05 level, 

Test-Retest Reliability for the 
Component Parts of the Scale 


It was thought useful to analyze the 
test-retest reliability of several compo- 
nent parts of the Psychopathology Scale, 
The first component is that of the Organi- 
zational Factors (Sequence: Position of 
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the First Figure; Use of Space I; Collision; 
and Shift of Paper). This component is 
most sensitive to changes in psychopath- 
ology in the normal and neurotic ranges, 
The correlation between the scores on the 
Organizational Component for males be- 
tween the initial and retest was: rho = 
-78, significant at the .01 level; for fe- 
males it was: rho = .69, also significant at 
the .01 level. 

The second component on the Psycho- 
pathology Scale is that of Changes in 
Gestalt (Closure Difficulty; Crossing Dif- 
ficulty; Curvature Difficulty; and Change 
in Angulation). The sensitivity of this 
component to changes in psychopath- 
ology is midway between the Organiza- 
tional Component and the Distortions of 
the Gestalt Component. Clinical evidence 
suggests that this component is highly 
useful in delineating neurotic aspects of 
the personality. The correlation between 
initial and retest scores for males was: rho 
= .64, significant at the .05 level. For 
females, the coefficient was: rho = .84, 
significant at the .01 level. The small 
number of factors in this component has 
probably contributed to relatively lower 
reliabilities. ; 

The third component is that of Distor- 
tions of the Gestalt (Perceptual Rotation; 
Retrogression; Simplification; Fragmenta- 
tion; Overlapping Difficulty; Elaboration; 
Perseveration; and Redrawing). This com- 
ponent reflects severe degrees of percep- 
tual psychopathology, and most of the 
factors comprising this component are 
found most often in cases with very 
severe psychopathology. The test-retest 
reliability for this component for males 
was: tho = .89, significant at the .01 level. 
For females it was: rho = .85, also signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. 


Test-Retest Reliability 
of High and Low 
Psychopathology Scores 

In order to evaluate the test-retest 
reliability of subjects who scored high 
and for those who scored low on the total 
Psychopathology Score, a median split 
was made of the males and females on 
this score. Spearman rhos were then com- 
puted for test-retest scores for each of 


— m 
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"these populations. The following results 


| were obtained: for high scoring males, the 


tho was .80, significant at the .01 level; 
for low scoring males, it was 60, signifi- 
cant at the .05 level; for high scoring 
females, rho was 58, significant at the 
05 level; for low scoring females, it was 
73, significant at the .05 level. Thus, it is 
seen that a reasonably 
reliability was obtained 
both ends of the Psychopathology Scale. 


Inter-scorer Reliability 

As a further check on the compara- 
bility of the scoring of this sample of test 
protocols with previous samples, 
the male records and half of the female 
records were randomly selected anı 

scored independently by two relatively 
experienced scorers. A Spearman rho of 
895 was obtained. 


Discussion 


The present study explores the test- 
retest reliability of the Psychopathology 
Scale of the Hutt e 
Bender-Gestalt Test 
period on schizophrenic subjects. The re- 
sults indicate that a reasonal 
degree of test-retest reliability may be 
expected on the total scale as well as its 
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component parts Over a short-time inter- 
yal. Comments made by the subjects indi- 
cate that they tend to view and to per 
form on the retest in about the same way 
they did on the original test. Interscorer 
reliability is quite high. Thus, in terms of 
its reliability, this Scale offers consider- 
able promise for clinical study of patients 
and for research purposes. 
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Artistic Quality of Drawings 
and Judges’ Evaluations of the DAP 


RICHARD CRESSEN 
Bronx State Hospital 


Summary: When art quality varied for a set of figure drawings, judges were unable to 
differentiate hospitalized. schizophrenic females from a matched nonpatient group. Both 
trained and naive judges erroneously tended to see drawings of low art quality as of patient 
origin, and drawings of high overall quality as of nonpatient origin. When art quality was 
held constant judges did slightly better than chance in differentiating the patient vs. 
nonpatient drawings. Psychologists were no more accurate than untrained judges. Results 
support the position that art quality of. drawings influences judges’ evaluations, and, in 
terms of the present investigation, represents a major source of error in drawing interpre- 
tation. Even when art quality was controlled, however, judges’ rate of success was low, 
casting doubt on the status validity of the Draw-A-Person test (DAP). 


When Machover (1949) presented her 
rationale for the Draw-A-Person test 
) as a projective technique, she sug- 
gested that differences in drawing ability 
among those tested would not interfere 
with successful interpretation of drawings 
Y skilled examiners. This assumption 
was ow by the research results of 
Whitmyre 1953) and Sherman (1958). 
hese authors found that psychologists’ 
evaluations of drawings for adjustment, 
While unrelated to other adjustment 
Measures of the subjects, were signifi- 
cantly related to artists’ evaluations of 
Same drawings for artistic quality. 


juently, two factor-analytic in- 
Noon of the DAP (Adler, 1970; 
TT Struempfer, 1962) found art 
à y iy : echni father than aesthet- 
Lows factor in dra Soy 
behania daD na load on measures of 
NHAU. hn MU attempted to ex- 
es P dr significance of 
Pe tins ca Of figure drawings, 
fea .SriWings from male and 
2 E Psychiatric Patients and rated 
Lys b. OAQ on a nine-point scale. 

* Was found to be unrelated to 
ted oie ie ren Rie à dissertation submit- 


Studies at Adel, Psychological 
ment for the phi v of qty in partial fulfill- 


author wishes to philosophy. 
Derner for his support and tuid: anon E. 


specific aspects of psychopathology, im- 
provement in clinical condition, or a 
number of personality trait ratings. There 
was a low but significant correlation be- 
tween OAQ and three indices of adjust- 
ment. OAQ also correlated with vocabu- 
lary intelligence and father’s occupational 
background. 

Thus far the evidence suggests no clear 
relationship between the artistic quality 
of a drawing and the level of adjustment 
(in terms of various measures) of the 
artist. Very disturbed and regressed indi- 
viduals often produce obviously bizarre 
and/or primitive figures. In these cases 
the quality of the drawing seems to accu- 
rately reflect a disorganized mental and 
emotional state. However when drawings 
are not at this extreme, overall quality 
per se seems to be a much less valid 
indicator of personality integration. 

When figure drawings are judged for 
“adjustment” in a global, impressionistic 
manner the artistic quality of the draw- 
ings seems to influence interpretation, 
and in many instances probably repre- 
sents an important source of error. The 
present study examines the accuracy of 
judges’ evaluations under two conditions. 
It is hypothesized that: 

1. When the artistic quality of a set of 
figure drawings covers a wide range, 
psychologists’ identifications of patient 
vs. nonpatient status of the artists will 
not differ in accuracy from those of 
untrained judges. 
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2, When the artistic quality of hum i i 

eee an veloped b Lewinsohn which sca 

LM drawings is held constant for a set artistic quality in a technical ero 

B ts psychologists will be more aesthetic sense. ‘After the ratings were 

curate than untrained judges in iden- completed the drawings were divided into 

tifying patient vs. nonpatient status of three levels of art quality. Drawings rated 
3 on Lewinsohn's scale were 


the artists. 
“low” on the variable of art 
Method quality; those rated 4 — 6 were designa- 


Subjects 
Subjects consisted of z were designated as “high.” While this 
20 untrained judges. 20 tines T si Lew 
m trained judges were clinical criterion Aen teni 
p E. from Bronx State Hospital. cept of three identifiable groups 

three or more years of graduate In order to check the feasi ility of the 


training which included supervised ex i 
"n è " Deis thre i 
pom psychodiagnostic, tests and à E dia Los. let A second indi- 
gm Ere. In addition, they al vidual (a theatrical costume designer) 
pa E one year of experience work- rated the isti 
m t! hospitalized mental patients. independent 
^ e untrained judges were college sorted the drawings 
nee who lacked training in, OF low, medium, an hig! 
ae vd with, psychological appro ing to technical accuracy 
BUS, eer nis grou analysis. A ence to Lewinso n’s scale. 
no i i 
terms Be srofession. group was varied in between the two methods of grouping 


Selection and Rati he 
ating 
Ee final sample. In al Ta : oy 
e patient grou was com osed of marks were remove! rom the dra 
adult female Aer from ed State and a high quality Xerox copy was en A 
Hospital who were independently diag- for use in the experiment. 
god as schizophrenic by both the hos- 
E office an 5 were matche Y 
-— Psychiatrist ist. An initia 
Sample er 110 hee Was ci females Were the artists. i 7, Ley} 
from the testing files of the hospital. rang e from 19 — 58 M Sn 20 » 
Since each patient usually hai The nonpatients ra 

ings, the first drawing made was selec a d 

enever possible. Pyat : 
Were mot numbered selection WAS - rs of schooling. Sineo the 
patients had Isi 

testing, IQ scores were aval ble for this 
e mean IQ for the patient group 


trary. 
The nonpatient grÓUP consiste 

hospital staff including nurses, recreation group» 8 
therapists, therapy aides, and secretaries. was 97.8. 


An initial sample of 8 drawings Si Procedure 
first hypothesis 60 


obtained in the following manner: 
subject was given 4 sheet of 84% 11 inch In order to test the 
blank white paper, 4 2 pencil, and drawings were selected from the initial 
instructed to draw "a picture of a person. sample (in accordance with matching k 
“You can make it any way you ] t there were three levels 0 
person.” Only one artistic quality fep 
number of patient and nonpa’ 
ings within each level of art quality. Each 


f 10 patient a 0 non- 


please make a whole 
DAP figure was obtained. : 
ated by the experi- 


All drawings were F 


1) Quality Scale de- level consisted 0 


menter on the Overa 


DAE rl 
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Table 1 
Analysis of Variance for Hypothesis I: 


patient drawings. This group of drawings 
comprised set A. 

In order to test the second hypothesis, 
40 different drawings were selected from 
the initial sample so that half were done 
by patients and half by nonpatients. All 
drawings were at the medium level of art 
quality. This group of drawings com- 
prised set B. 

The same drawings were presented to 
each judge in the same random order, 
with the following instructions: 


Enclosed are two sets of figure 
drawings and corresponding scoring 
sheets. Some of the drawings in each 
set were done by adult hospitalized 
Schizophrenic patients; the others were 
done by nonpatients of the same sex, 
age, race, and educational background. 
Please evaluate each drawing carefully, 
and indicate on the Scoring sheet 
whether you believe the drawing was 
cane by a patient (P) or an nonpatient 


Results 


Hypothesis 1 was tested with a e 

analysis of variance, The results Suus 
lest are summarized in Table 1. In sup- 
port of the hypothesis, no significant 

erence was found between the trained 
and the untrained judges in terms of 
Correct identifications of the drawings 
Fae to patient vs, nonpatient status. 
h hs pet neither groups’ correct 
d hare ations (on the average) exceeded 


The significant F on the Art i 
alit 
Ms quratble indicates that judges u d 
er in correctly identifying drawi 


the medium art level the aid 
with those in the high and e n 


The significant F on the Patient 


of nonpatients (M = 4,03), ications 
what seems to have created this e isa 
significant response bias 
the part of judges towards Tating “ 


tient" more fr uenti: Bs 
patient.” k me 


The only significant interacti 
was Art Quality x Patient Status. Qa 


Patient Status (A) 
Judges (B) 
AxB 


Judges’ Training, Level of 
Artistic Quality, and 
Patient Status Variables 


Source F 
Judges (A) ns 
Art Quality (B) 42.13 | 32.65** 
Patient Status (C)} 281.67 38.09** 
AxB ns 
AxC ns 
BxC 298.13** 
AxBxC ns 
** p< .001 


This indicates a relationship between the 
art quality level of the drawings and the 
judges’ evaluations of the artists" (patient 
vs. nonpatient) status. If judges relied on 
the artistic quality of the drawings in 
making their decisions, then examining 
the results at low art quality should reveal 
high accuracy for the patient drawings 
and low accuracy with respect to the 
nonpatient drawings. At the high level of 
art quality we should expect the reverse. 


Table 2 


Analysis of Variance for Hypothesis II: 
Effects of Patient Status and 

Judges' Training Variables at the 

Medium Level of Artistic Quality 


*p«.0l 
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(Sasann 
suonvorniuep] 121109 UEIN 


High 


Low 
(Art Quality) 
tient Figure 


Fi n 
igure 1. Judges’ Mean Correct Identifications of Patie! 
c Quality. 


Drawings at Three Levels of Artisti 
untrained judges. 


m 

riti is precisely what was found, as illus- judgmen 
E in Figure 1. 

lypothesis II was tested with a Typel rect judgmet the chance €X 

The results o is 05) bey, msented a low level of 


ti of variance. 
The summarized in Table 2; 
Econ ien failed to support the judges 
with ypothesis. Lack ©} i 
indi respect to the Jum (B) 
cated that the mean of t total correct 
rawin 


u 
Judgments made by e e trained judges dil 
an of total correc ed the © 


he Patient Status 
dges 
= 13.08) of 


not differ from the me 
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of the drawings from the nonpatient 
group. These findings were not the result 
of any response bias. 


Discussion 


As predicted in the first hypothesis, 
when art quality varied for a set of 
drawings, psychologists did no better 
than the naive judges in correctly identi- 
fying drawings. In fact neither group did 
better than chance. There can be little 
doubt that the subjects in this study were 
strongly influenced by the artistic quality 
of the drawings which they evaluated. 
Drawings of “low” quality were generally 
viewed by both the trained and untrained 
judges as having been produced by the 
patient group. Drawings of "high" artistic 
quality tended to be seen by the judges as 
having been produced by the nonpatients. 

Chapman and Chapman (1967) have 
Suggested that the effective use of a num- 
ber of projective techniques is impaired 
by systematic errors on the part of 
judges. They have called this phenome- 

non “illusory correlation.” It is defined as 
the report by an observer of a correlation 
etween two classes of events which in 


Telated because of an i 
tion between them. 


n terms of b; 5 
for adjustment “i. cae hie ue 


psychologists would 

some aspects of an individual's co ors 
strengths, and styles of Coping are reflec. 
ted in projective protocols. From this 
point of view quality of a drawing might 
oe, be seen as a relevant vari. 
able. 


i 
Artistic Quality of Drawings and Judges’ Evaluation of the DAP 


It is interesting to note that the dis. 
tribution of art quality scores did differ 
somewhat for the patients and non 
patients in the initial sample. Patients 
tended to produce “low” quality draw- 
ings more frequently and the nonpatients 
“high” quality drawings more frequently, 
with the majority of both groups falling 
in the middle range. This tendency was 
not large enough to be useful in making 
individual prediction. . 

In the second part of this study artistic 
quality was controlled. Drawings were 
selected from the medium group rather 
than from the extremes, as drawings from 
this group were considered least likely to 
pull some response bias from the judges. 
Comparisons between the drawings thus 
could not be based on large differences in 
overall quality, and, for each individual 
drawing no strong pull was expected in 
terms of global quality for it to be identi- 
fied as of patient or nonpatient origin. 

These conditions were considered 
more favorable for making accurate judg- 
ments as a presumed source of error 
variance had been minimized. It was ex- 
pected that psychologists would be aware 
of more cues in the figures and would 
thus have a higher rate of success on the 
task than the untrained judges. 

The results, however, did not support 
this hypothesis. Trained judges were no 
more accurate in their judgments than 
untrained judges. Judges’ rate of success, 
while beyond chance, was low. Interest- 
ingly, patient drawings were identified 
beyond the chance level, but nonpatient 
drawings were not. Certain drawings in 
the set were so clearly unusual or “path- 
ological” that the great majority of judges 
correctly identified them as having been 
produced by patients. Agreement among 
the judges on the remainder of the 
patient figures varied but was generally 
lower. 

Under both sets of experimental con- 
ditions Psychologists were no more accu- 
Tate than the untrained judges. If all the 
Judges had done well (i.e., had a high rate 
Of success) it would be appropriate to 
question the value of psychologists 
Special training. Since all the judges did 
only slightly better than chance (under 
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the more optimal conditions), we must 
question the usefulness of the DAP in 


qaluating adjustment in the sense of 
patient vs. nonpatient status. Assuming 


‘some variable related to ego strength or 
ability to adjust to a normal social setting 
differentiated the patient and nonpatient 
| groups, this variable was not clearly re- 
flected in the human figures drawn by the 
subjects. 

The results of this study support the 
position that art quality of drawings 
influences judges’ evaluations of the DAP. 
While overall quality may ultimately be 
found to have important correlates to the 
personality of the artist, in terms of the 
present investigation it must be consid- 
ered a major source of error in drawing 
interpretation. Even when art quality was 
controlled, however, judges’ rate of suc- 
cess was not high. These findings are not 
ae of the status validity of the 
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Race and the Differential "Power" of the MMPI 


WILLIAM E. DAVIS 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Summary: The interpretation that blacks" tendency to score higher on MMPI clinical Scales 
is due to educational deprivation has been challenged by research in which, when education 


Score higher 
Bae nopathology such as the MMPI. 


some studies 
Gier, 197 )i 


f Psychopathology 
Sample. Hence, 
their conclusion that schizophrenic liz 


protocols (Gilberstadt & 
are 


not and whether ae Schizophrenic or 


"n not is ivo to question, 
t is possible that à greater i 
lacks than whites fm aa 
institutional Settings 
phrenic-like 


litted to some 
display schizo- 


The author thanks Barbara Francis and 


Pej 
Grant for their help in the conduct uk 
research, noting of th 


race groups should be considered. ee 
have been very few (e.g., Davis, Beck, ; 
Ryan, 1973) attempts made to hold both 
differences in education and in incidence 
of psychopathology constant. 

B wea "he MeT of the research re- 
ported in this article to dee 
whether there is a higher incidence n 
Schizophrenic diagnosis given to black 
than to Caucasians in one ees 
hospital. A second purpose was to m E 
gate whether the MMPI discriminates 
tween groups of schizophrenic and 1 
Schizophrenic black patients as we hr 
between groups of Schizophrenic à * 
nonschizophrenic Caucasian patien 
when education is held constant. 


STUDY 1 
Method 


Ten percent of the approximately 
2,800 first and second admissions pA at 
psychiatric service of the VA HORE 
Downey, Illinois, were randomly leer 
from November, 1968, through June, 
1972. None of the 278 patients had m 
ceived a diagnosis which was depende 
on their MMPI scores. 

Results 


Forty-one of the 65 blacks (63%) as 
Opposed to 101 of the 213 Meere 
(48%) had been diagnosed as schizop! al 
ic (x° = 486, df=1,p< .05). Blacks B 
Completed significantly fewer yan 
school (t = 3.49, df = 276, p< 01) t “i 
did whites. These results are consist? 


y 
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with those reported by the author (Davis, 
Beck, & Ryan, 1973) in the past but with 
"different sample. 


STUDY 2 


Method 

MMPIs of 20 black schizophrenic 
psychiatric patients, 20 black nonschizo- 
phrenic psychiatric patients, 20 Caucasian 
giorni psychiatric patients, and 20 

aucasian nonschizophrenic psychiatric 
patients were randomly selected from the 
same population as Study 1. Patients who 
had not completed at jeast 12 years of 
education were excluded from the sample 
and random selection continued until the 
necessary 40 MMPI protocols were ob- 
tained. All groups were leveled for age (F 
= 97, df = 2, 76, NS) before the MMPIs 
Were examined." 


Results 
een 252 ANOVAs with race and 
peoi as the main effects were applie 
0 the three MMPI validity L, F, and K, 
n nine clinical Hs, D, Hy, Pd, Mf, Pa, 
t, Sc, and Ma scales. 
1 There were significant differences be- 
n schizophrenic and nonschizo- 
E enic patients on the MMPI F(F = 6.75, 
df = 1, 76, p < Ol), and Sc (F = 4.07, d 
= 1, 76, p < 05), with schizophrenics 
Scoring higher on F and Se. Nonschizo- 
phrenics tended to score higher on Pd (F 
3.71, df = 1, 76,P < .10). There were 
no significant race-related main effects. 
Since evidence has been presented that 
the MMPI may lose discriminative 
poe with older patients (Davis, 
ozdzierz, & Maccatelli, 1974) no 
patient over 50 years of age was select 
(M age = 35.32; SD = 3.72)- 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study are not con- 

d in the recent 
past (Costello et al., 1 
ted that black psychi 
more apt to be erroneo 
Schizophrenic even when 


1 

Means and standard deviations of MMPI 
scale scores for each of the four groups are 
available from the author on request. 
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under comparison are matched for 
education and socioeconomic status. 
However, it appears that in at least one 
psychiatric hospital a significantly greater 
proportion of black patients (65% vs. 
4890) were evaluated as being schizo- 
phrenic independently of the MMPI. 
While the population at the VA hospital 
at Downey, Illinois, may not typify all 
psychiatric populations, it is likely that 
similar race-related differences occur else- 
where. 
In the present study, although educa- 
tion was held constant, there were no 
significant race-related differences in 
MMPI clinical scales. Of equal importance 
is the MMPI’s apparent ability to discrimi- 
nate between schizophrenic an non- 
schizophrenic patients of both races. It 
appears that the implication that the 
MMPI (possibly other tests as well) loses 
discriminative power with blacks at all 
educational levels is premature. 
It is likely that considerable education 
rovides representatives of both majority 
and minority groups with enough com- 
munality of experience to mask whatever 
culturally determined differences may 
have been learned in the home of in the 


rate test norms be esta 
(Gynther, 
mature. A bet 
on the present 
tello et al., 
mi 


ter recommendation, ba 
and other research (Cos 


ould profit as mu 
focusing on socioeconomic and educa 
tional subject variables in the interpreta- 
tion of MMPI type instruments as on 


racial differences alone. 
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Relationships Between the CPI, MMPI, and 
Locus of Control in a Nonacademic Environment? 


LAURENCE J. SEVERANCE? 


DONALD P. SCOTT? 
Skidmore College 


US Army Medical and 
Research Laboratory 


locus of control scale, the MMPI, and the CPI 
were administered to a sample of 100 males heterogeneous in age and education level. 
Relationships between I-E and the other measures were examined and a substantial number 
of significant correlations were found, Considerable variance in I-E scores could be ac- 
counted for by similar variance in MMPI and CPI responses, but a discriminant analysis 
failed to enable reliable predictions of LE from other scales. The findings qualify the 


interpretation of correlational relationships found in previous research concerning I-E and 


suggest specific directions for future investigations. 


Summary: Rotter’s Internal-External (I-E) 


Rotter’s social learning theory (1954) ables and assess differences in outcomes 
hypothesizes individual differences in the between Is and E's (Gore & Rotter, 
degree to which a person feels reinforcing 1963; Jones & Shrauger, 1968; Lao, 
events in the environment are subject to 1970; Rotter, Liverant, & Crowne, 1961); 
his personal control. The Internal-Extern- and (b) attempting to assess the correlates 
al (L-E) locus of control dimension (Rot- of the locus of control dimension in order 
ter, 1966) is a primary index for distin- to obtain an elaborated perspective of the 
guishing such differences. Individuals who differences between I's and E's (Burnes, 
perceive themselves as able to exert con- Brown, & Keating, 1971; Hamsher, Gel- 
trol over reinforcing events in the en- ler, & Rotter, 1968; Hersch & Scheibe, 
vironment are said to be internal (1) in 1967; Lichtenstein & Keutzer, 1967; 
locus of control, while those who per- Mirels, 1970; Thomas, 1970). 

h stems from the 


ceive themselves as having little control The present researc 
latter line of investigation where certai 


over the various reinforcement Con- 

tingencies impinging upon them are sai constraints have worked to restrict under- 

to be external (E) in locus of control. standing of the LE dimension. First, a 
Since the first appearance of the LE considerable portion of the data used to 

scale, a wide variety of studies have at- assess normative properties of the scale 

tempted to examine the behaviors ani 


has been collected from colle| ula- 
characteristics of persons characterized as tions. While this is not in itself undesir- 
internal or external. 


Efforts to clarify the able, normative 
meaning and predictive value o 


the scale from college sam les may have left 

have largely taken two forms: (a) at- tain response ten. 
tempting to manipulate situational vari- ter (1966) specifically notes that “the 
1 TI ducted while the rather narrow range of internal-external 

his research was condor a | attitudes in college students ... 
author i t at the U.S. Army control à e 
Medical were on a aboratory. Ft. Knox, Ky. limits rediction Ip. 19]." Second, the 
DD wish to EUN their app chard bulk of correlationa evidence obtained to 

, JO! 1 

Schulz? and Samuel ' “aBnifiett for their help date has typically focused on relation- 
ES invaluable comments on earlier versions of ships between LE and specific other 
Wo INN t for the Special dimensions without regard to possible 
g Now, School, Perche Quincy the Shoot common variance, or intercorrelations 
System, Quincy, Illinois: among those dimensions. Tatsuoka 
3 Requests for reprints should be sent to (1970) has recently cautioned that accu- 
Laurence J. Severance, Department of Psychol rate interpretation of correlational data 
ogy, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N-Y- requires knowledge of interscale correla- 
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tions between various dimensions. Ac- 
cording to Tatsuoka, “as the number of 
variables increases, the difficulty of in- 
terpreting differences between two or 
more groups on each variable taken singly 
will become more and more serious [p. 
3].” The interpretation and implications 
of previously obtained correlational evi- 
dence might quite possibly require 
amendment if intercorrelations among 
the variables were also taken into 
account. 


correlates when 
of Ss more heterogeneous in age and edu- 
cation level than typical college popula- 
tions. This data could potentially enhance 


Scured in data collected from more 
homogeneous 


Met! 
Subjects ethod 


Ss consisted of 100 Army Basi i 
1 n d 
ees who had just completed. * Eur 


ion was adopted to eliminate c m 
properly complete the 


The CPI, MMPI, and Locus of Control in a Nonacademic Environment 


Prospective Ss were informed that they 
had been selected as potential partici 
pants for psychological research. It was 
indicated that participation was voluntary 
and Ss were assured that all test results 
would remain confidential. Eight of 108 
persons chose not to participate, leaving 
an N of 100 in the present sample. Ages 
ranged from 17 to 24 with a mean age of 
20.0 and education level ranged from 9 to 
17 yrs. with a mean of 13.0. Forty-six St 
had a high school education or les 
(M = 11.6) while 54 had attended one 
Semester of college or more (M = 142). 
These mean educational levels were 
nearly one standard deviation (1.8) above 
and below the overall group mean, Ie 
Spectively, indicating a relatively wide 
range of educational backgrounds. 


Measures 

The cvaluative measures administered 
included the I-E scale, the MMPI (includ- 
ing the Taylor Manifest Anxiety [MAs] 
scale), and the CPI. 


The LE scale is a self-administering, 
forced choice instrument consisting of 23 
test items and six filler items. Scores ie 
rived by totaling the number of ox 
responses yield an index with a score 0 
23 indicating maximum externality. 
Normative data provided by Rotter 
(1966) was originally collected from @ 
college population. 


The MMPI consists of 550 affirmative 
Statements to which a respondent is aske 
to indicate True, False, or Cannot Say, 
Nine original clinical scales were empiric 
ally developed using diagnosed psycho 
populations. Additional scales to D 
validity were also incorporated. The Tes 
lor MAs scale (Taylor, 1953) is ene) 
numerous inventories derived from al 
MMPI since its original inception in 1940. 


The CPI contains 480 True-False items 
Which yield standard scores on 15 person- 
ality dimensions and three validity scales. 
Approximately 200 of these items origin 
ated in the MMPI. Male norms were de- 
veloped on more than 6,000 respondents, 
including a wide range in age, geographic 
location, and socioeconomic groups. 


ONALD P. SCOTT and LAURENCE J. SEVERANCE 
Table 1 
Correlations of I-E with CPI and MMPI (N = 100) 


CPI Scale 


Dominance (Do) 


‘Capacity for Status (Cs) 
Sociability (Sy) 


Social Presence (Sp) -47 
Self-Acceptance (Sa) -22 
Well-Being (Wb) -42* 
Responsibility (Re) -.39* 
Socialization (So) -.16 
Self-Control (Sc) -34* 
Tolerance (To) -45* 
Good Impression (Gi) -.37* 
-.06 


Communality (Cm) 
Achievement via Conformance (Ac) -38* 
Achievement via Independence (Ai) -.23 

Intellectual Efficiency (e) -.39* 


Psychological Mindedness (Py) -.16 
Flexibility (Fx) -.02 
-.01 


Feminity (Fe) 


* p< .01, two tailed test. 


Results 

Scores on the I-E scale ranged from 1 
to 19 with a mean of 8.84 and SD of 
4.17. The impact of subject heterogeneity 
On responses in the present sample was 
indicated by a significant ne tive correla- 
tion between LE and age (= ~:20, P 
05) and by a marginally significant cor- 
relation between I-E and education level 
(r2.192, p < -10). These findings are 


consistent with expectations that educa- 
enhance feelings of 


tively influence reinforcing contingencies 
in one’s environment. Interestingly, age 


——MÀ ————— 
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K -.46" 
F *.30* 
Hypochondriasis (Hs) *49* 
Depression (D) +,36* 
Hysteria (Hy) *.08 
Psychopathic Deviate (Pd) *22 
Masculinity-Femininity (Mf) -.01 
Paranoia (Pa) 00 
Psychasthenia (Pt) +.35° 
Schizophrenia (Sc) *41* 
Hypomania (Ma) .06 
Social Introvert (Si) +,37° 
L -24 
*44* 


Taylor's Manifest Anxiety (MA 5) 


did not correlate with education level 
(r= .00), suggesting that the relationships 
of age and education level to LE re 
sponses may be independent of one an- 


other. 

Pearson product-moment correlations 
computed between LE and scale scores of 
the MMPI (K corrected where appropri- 
ate) and the CPI are summarized in Table 
1. Locus of control scores correlated sig- 


ternals tended to be characterized as high 
in ego strength, 
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persistent, prone to minimize worries, in- 
tellectually able, forceful, and verbally 
fluent; while externals appeared sus- 
picious of others’ motivations, dis- 
satisfied, low in ego-strength, concerned 
with bodily malfunctions, inhibited, inse- 
cure, easily disorganized, and defensive. 
The substantial number of significant cor- 
relations may be an indication that het- 
erogeneity in the present sample has per- 
mitted the appearance of telationships 
obscured in previous studies with more 
restricted samples. All correlations of I-E 
with CPI scales were negative, while cor- 
relations with pathological scales of the 

I were positive. These findings sug- 
gest that I’s tend to reflect a less patho- 
logical (MMPI) more Socially adequate 
(CPI) orientation than do E's. However, 

and MMPI profiles constructed 
Separately for I’s (T-E scores from 1 to 7) 
and E's (LE scores from 13 to 19) show 
that neither group reflect any scale char- 
acteristics deviating outside the normal 
range, 

The significant correlations between 
LE with the Wb Scale of the CPI (* = 
~-42) and the K and F scales of the MMPI 
(r= -46, 7 = + -30, respectiy 
linear, relationship between i 


internalit 
externality, ©go-strength (K), and Biha. 
w (F, WB). Results quite similar to 


end of the 
ttength of the c vetted to 


ply t significant curyil re" 
atomi of - 44, ae ag gan a cor- 
ively (df = 98, p eig eo case), 
M e. i pde. identica] amounts 
OF variance as linear i 

these variables. The present mong 
not disconfirm Rotter's i i 


1 i le; "s 
Pothesis as Burnes et al.’s Previous int 
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pretation implied. 

Overall, a stepwise regression analysis 
of the correlations between I-E and CPI 
and MMPI scales yielded a multiple corre- s 
lation of .755 (p <.01), indicating thata 
significant amount of I-E score varianceis 
associated with individual differences 
among CPI and MMPI scale indices in the 


\ 


present sample. This multiple correlation |) 


compares favorably to I-E test-retest relia 
bility coefficients of .60 (n = 30), .78 (i 


= 28), and .49 (n = 63) for males reported | | 


by Rotter (1966), and such comparisons 
Suggest that the present correlational data 
can account for as much of the variance 
in LE responses as the scale in its present 
form would be expected to permit. 

A main purpose of the present study 


was to help clarify the meaning and per 
dictive utility of correlations among var 


ous personality indices and the I-E dimen 
sion by taking intercorrelations among 
the variables into account in evaluating 
the results. Tatsuoka (1970) has sug | 
gested specifically that a discriminant an- | 
alysis would provide a valuable contribu: | 
tion in this direction. Discriminant anal 
ysis yields a statistical measure of the 
ability of a battery of scales (in this case 
the CPI and MMPI scales) to discriminate 
between groups differing on a given di 
mension (in this case I-E), while taking 
into account and controlling for inter 
scale correlations within the battery. 

To perform such an analysis, the pre 
ent sample was-subdivided on the basis 0 
LE scores into two groups: Is (n = 46) 
were classified as those Ss having LE 


Scores of 7 or less, and E's (n = 25) welt | 


classified as those Ss having I-E scores of 
13 and above. Significance tests com 
puted after Tatsuoka (1970) revealed the 
combined MMPI and CPI test battery t0 
be unable to discriminate between I’s and 
E's at statistically significant levels p? 
10, df = 33, x? test). Since correlationa 
and discriminant analyses both measure 
linear relationships, this finding would be 
Teadily interpretable if Rotter's En 
linear hypothesis relating I-E to pathol- 
Ogy is correct. However, a subsequent dis- 
criminant analysis performed on groups 
of I's (n = 46), E's (n = 25), and Moder- 
ates (n = 29) also failed to show signifi- 
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ant statistical evidence that the MMPI- 
PI test battery could reliably discrimin- 
fe among the three groups. 

Discussion 

Significant individual correlations ob- 
ained in the present study and in previ- 
us research justify statements that Ps 
vill be likely to manifest more or less of a 
iven scale attribute than E's. But where- 
s Hersch and Scheibe (1967) concluded 
n the basis of such correlational evi- 
fence that ^. . . to some degree inferences 
s to internality may be made on the 
asis of inspection of other instruments 
p.612],” the discriminant analyses indi- 
ate that such conclusions are probably 
inwarranted. The common variance that 
ppears among various dimensions when 
ntercorrelations are computed appar- 
ntly qualifies predictions made on the 
asis of individual correlations within the 
Jattery. 

An important implication of the pres- 
ent findings is that future investigations 
may prove most fruitful if they concen- 
trate on refining or revising the I-E meas- 
ure itself rather than further expanding 
the number of known correlates. Several 
authors have previously pointed out less- 
than-unidimensional aspects of the LE 
scale that might impair accurate predic- 
lion (Gurin, Gurin, Lao, & Beattie, 1969; 
Lao, 1970; Mirels, 1970; Rotter, 1966). 
Rotter indicates that in the development 
of the scale a number of factors were iso- 
lated that involved small but significant 
amounts of variance. This variance was re- 
tained in the scale, however, since the fac- 
fors each involved only a few items and 
apparently “did not constitute broad 
enough subareas to appear useful [Rotter, 
1966, p. 21].” On the basis of the pres- 
ent results it appears that such subscale 
Variance may detract considerably from 
the predictive utility of the LE dimen- 
sion. Enhanced prediction of I-E scores 
by other assessment devices and predic- 
tion from I-E scores to behavioral mea- 
sures may depend upon future research 
efforts to enhance the reliability of the 
LE scale as a test instrument. 
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Utility of the Mini-Mult with Parents of Emotionally 
Disturbed Children 


A. J, FINCH, Jr., G. L, EDWARDS, and J. L, GRIFFIN, Jr. 
Virginia Treatment Center for Children 


Summary: In order to determine the potential usefulness of the Mini-Mult as a screening 
instrument with Parents of emotionally disturbed children, two studies were conducted, In 
the first study 128 MMPI Profiles were rescored for the Mini-Mult and comparisons with 


instrument with Parents of emotionally disturbed children. 


One of the most widely used psycho- studies were designed. 
logical tests with adults is the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory STUDY | 
MPI). However, its length frequently Procedure 


to .96 with the corresponding scale of the ding to the 
treatment were rescored accor ing 
standard MMPI, Subsequent Tesearch re- 


gators reporting a close Ielationship with Results ; 1 
d standard (Lacks, 1970) while Sic Table 1 presents the correlations and f 


procedure outlined by Kincannon (1968). 


De, 15224 pu. 1971; Percell & fathers, and mothers of emotions 
, * Generally the i turbed children. When parents weri 
between theo e d Correlations roed children P 


Predictions that ents ran; ed from .34 on scale 9 to .89 on 
e. made about individual profiles scale FL 7, and 8. Furthermore, b 
are admi 99r. Since psychologia] tests values for the differences between 
informati Au Primarily to obtain means were significant for all 11 scales. | 
than groups, wi tho individua] rather When fathers were considered sepa 
that y le ae importance rately the correlations ranged from .66 of 


i lues for 
the a before the concurrent align 6 to .86 on K, and 5 of the ¢ valu 

can be demons sa ard MMPI significant. The correlations for mother 
Mini-Mult as a unitary inp 1Y Of the protocols range from .24 on 9 to .92 on 
ave t 

mibi pg. the ted Ost of re- Since the MMPI is most frequently em- 
of the i sit has consisted Ployed with parents of emotionally dis 

MPI pais of Previously ad p 
es. 


Because of the Potentia] 
the Mini-Mult as a i i 
evaluating parent; of E u tument in the indexes of psychopathology was felt 


ve not (Armentrout, 1970; Armentrout values between the standard MMPI E 
, 1970; Hartford, Lubertkin, & the Mini-Mult raw score for parents, 


* Various scales sidered as a group, correlation coefficl 


Criteria. In 
the difference between the means wert 


and 4 ¢ values reached significance. 


adminis.  turbeq children in order to determine a 
degree of psychopathology, the Ad 
Sefulness of with which the Mini-Mult would predict 


to be most important. Following Lacks 


i Order to extend (197 kin, and 
the comparative dat b ee 0) and Hartford, Lubetkin, 
ment and the standard MMp gonen Alpert (1972) the following indexes were 


© present examined: (a) one or more clinical scales 
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Table 1 


Correlation Coefficients* and t Values Between the MMPI and the 
Mini-Mult with Parents of Emotionally Disturbed Children 


t Values MMPI/Mini 
Scale 
Parents | Fathers | Mothers 

— 

L 

F 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

vi 

8 

9 


? All correlations significant at .05 or above. 
*p<.05 
hah SC 


above a £ score of 69, (b) three or more STUDY 2 
clinical scales above a f score of 69, c) The second study was conducted to 
five cx more clinical scales above af score — determine how the Mini-Mult would func- 
of 69 and (d) F scale value above a raw tion as a unitary test rather than as a 
score of 15. The agreement between the — simple rescoring of stored material. 
Mini-Mult and the MMPI on these indexes 
were (a) 48.3% (29/60), (b) 63.2% Procedure 
(12/19), (c) 70.0% (7/10), and (d) 50% Fifty parents (25 fathers; 25 mothers) 
(2/4). of children referred for Peart — 
Following Hartford et al. correspon- tial treatment were required to comp 

i er- standard MMPI and the Mini-Mult as 

dence oi ENE T i s Em of the routine psychological evalua- 


mi ordering the t scores of part o 
eR ol ME. profile for both tion. Each MMPI was rescored for the 


the Mini-Mult and the MMPI. On 45.3% Mini-Mult in order to allow comparisons 
of the naar did the two forms have the to be made between the MMPI, the ad- 
same highest peak; 27.3% of the pairshad ministered Mini-Mult, and the abstracted 
the same second highest peak; 23.4% ax or rescored Mini-Mult. 
the same third highest peak; and in only — 

i ighest Results 
d Eom s 33 aes eee Table 2 presents the correlations and t 
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values for the MMPI and the two forms of 
the Mini-Mult. 


Parents. When all parents were con- 
sidered collectively, correlations ranged 
ftom .44 on 6 to .77 on 7 for the sepa- 
rately administered Mini-Mult and the dif- 
ference between the means was signifi- 
cant for three of the scales. For the ab- 
stracted Mini-Mult, correlations ranged 
from .33 on 9 to .85 on 7, and four of 
the difference between the means were 
significant. 


For fathers correlations 
ranged from .39 on 6 to 79 on 7 for the 
separately administered Mini-Mult and 
the difference between the means was sig- 
nificant for one scale. For the abstracted 
Mini-Mult, correlations ranged from 40 
on 6 and 9 to .91 on 1, and three of the 
differences between the means were sig- 
nificant. 


| Mothers. For mothers correlations 
| ranged from .44 on F and 9 to .76 on 2 
| for the separately administered Mini-Mult 
| and the differences between the means 
were significant. For the abstracted Mini- 
Mult correlations ranged from .31 on 9 to 
90 on 7 with two of the differences be- 
tween the means being significant. 


On the indexes of psychopathology 
the administered Mini-Mult agree with the 
MMPI 52.2% (12/23) that 1 or more clini- 
cal scale was above af score of 69; 16.7% 
(2/12) that 3 or more clinical scales were 
above 69; and 0% (0/3) that 5 or more 
clinical scales were above 69. When peaks 
were considered, the administered Mini- 
Mult and the MMPI agreed 44% (22/50) 
on the highest peak; 46% (23/50) on the 
second highest peak; 18% (9/50) on the 
third highest peak; and 2% (1/50) on all 
three highest peaks. For the abstracted 
Mini-Mult the ercentages were 54.2% 
(13/24); 10% (1/10); ); 34% (17/50); 
34% (17/50); 28% (14/50); and 2% (1/50) 
respectively. 
The correlations between the separate- 
d the abstracted Mini- 
Mult ranged from .50 on scale 6 to .89 on 
2 with a median correlati 
difference between the means was signifi- 
cant on 3 of the scales. 


Fathers. 
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DISCUSSION 


The results of the present study do not 
support the use of the Mini-Mult as a 
screening instrument with parents of 
emotionally disturbed children. Correla- 
tions were lower than those originally 
reported by Kincannon (1968); many of 
the t values for the difference between 
the means were significant; agreements 
with MMPI on indexes of psychopath- 
ology were low; and there was poor corre- 
spondence between the peaks obtained 
on the Mini-Mult and the MMPI. These 
findings are in agreement with those of 
‘Armentrout (1970), and Armentrout & 
Rouzer (1970), Hartford, Lubetkin, and 
Alpert (1972), Newton (1971) and Per- 
cell and Delk (1973) and would appear 
to negate any advantage gaine by the 
saving in time. Regardless of the amount 
of time saved in administration of the 
Mini-Mult, if the obtained results are not 
valid, they are of little use. 

Hartford et al. (1972) suggested that 
the severity of illness in the population 
studied influenced the results obtained 
with the Mini-Mult. Originally the Mini- 
Mult was developed with inpatients (Kin- 
cannon, 1968) and the studies which have 
found a poor correspondence between 
the Mini-Mult and the standard 
have employed normals (Armentrout, 
1970; Percell & Delk, 1973), delinquents 
(Armentrout & Rouzer, 1970), outpa- 
(Hartford, Lubetkin, & Alpert, 
1972), and alcoholics (Newton, 1971). 

ion for these findings is the 
i items on 


Although parents of 


severe as those suggested by many of the 
Mini-Mult items. 
portionally fewer markedly pathological 
items might prove more successful with 
these populations. 

One of the surprising findings in the 
present study was the relatively low cor- 
relations between the administered and 
abstracted Mini-Mults suggesting a poor 
test-retest reliability of these items with 
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Present population. Both forms were 
completed in the same afternoon and one 


would have expected a higher correspon- 
dence, 
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Birth Order and a Two-Dimensional Assessment 
' of Personality ! 


FRANK H. FARLEY 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Summary: . Higher order personality dimensions of extraversion-i i 

cism were studied as functions of birth order in two-sib families, E dea Sees 
with control over sex of sibling and sib age separation. No significant personality dimension 
variance was attributable to birth order in females. The results were considered briefly in 
terms of the importance of birth order, heritability questions, and the possible contribution 


of birth order to lower order traits. 


A socio-psychological variable that has 
been shown to be related to achievement, 
| attainment of eminence, and certain per- 
| sonality and motivational variables is 
| birth order (Sutton-Smith & Rosenberg, 
1970). First borns have generally been 
shown to achieve better academically 
than later borns; they more frequently 
attend college and attain eminence. They 
are also generally more conforming, more 
achievement motivated, more affiliation 
motivated, and may differ from later 
borns in other personality characteristics. 
The picture, however, is not as clear as 
the foregoing might suggest in that the 
simple comparison of first versus later 
borns, without control over family size, 
sib age separation and sex of siblings, has 
in all likelihood masked many subtle 
ordinal position effects or suggested birth 
order effects that were attributable to 
family size. Thus, for example, it would 
now appear that the greater conformity 
of first over later borns is restricted to 
comparisons with certain kinds of later 
borns who have certain sibling constella- 
tions where sex is concerned. In addition, 
some of the relationships with achieve- 
ment and achievement motivation depend 
on more subtle family structure charac- 
teristics than simple birth order per se. 
Sutton-Smith and Rosenberg (1970) have 
Suggested that more fine-grained analyses 
of family structure than simple compari- 
sons of first borns with only children and 
later borns be undertaken in all research, 
and accordingly have outlined relevant 
procedures. 

. Although the literature on the rela- 
tionship of birth order and psychological 


characteristics is vast, very little work has 
approached the analysis of personality 
and birth order from a parsimonious 
dimensional view in which a few pervasive 
personality dimensions representing an 
organized theory of personality were con- 
sidered. Rather, the approach has gener- 
ally been piecemeal, with this or that 
personality variable being studied in rela- 
tion to birth order. Probably the best 
worked out and most parsimonious 
dimensional analysis of personality is that 
of Eysenck (1970) who, from an exten- 
sive research program, has delineated at 
least two super-factors in the measur 
personality domain, namely, extraversion- 
introversion and neuroticism (Wiggins, 
1968). These two higher order dimen- 
sions seem to account for more person- 
ality variance than any two other dimen- 
sions, and have additionally been shown 
to be pervasively involved in learning, 
motivation, and perception (Eysenck, 
1971). It should be added that a third 
dimension, psychoticism, has recently 
n to receive considerable attention in 
Eysenck's system (Eysenck & Eysenck, 
1972). 
Because of the likely significant role of 
ordinal position in personality develop- 
ment and the importance for personality 
analysis of Eysenck's two-dimensional 
system, it would seem reasonable to con- 
sider whether these dimensions are func- 
tionally related to birth order. This ques- 
tion is the concern of the present study 
which examines birth order variance in 
extraversion-introversion and neuroti- 
cism, with control over family size and 
sib sex and age separation, using two-sib 
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Birth Order and a Two-Dimensional Assessment of Personality 


Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations of Extraversion-introversion 
and Neuroticism Scores for the Five Birth-order Groups 


Extraversion-introversion 


Neuroticism 


families and a maximum sib age separa- 
tion of five years, 


Method 
Subjects 


One hundred and forty-one females 
were obtained from University of Wiscon- 
sin introductory (undergraduate) classes 
in "learning and human abilities" who 
mi the requirements where birth order, 


concerned. and sib age separation were 
The 
following 
with abbrey; 


lations and Ns in parenthe: 
Were ed: female only child (F, : 46); 


1 male sib (FM; 30): 
bom with female sib (rt ce 
born with f, E "C E 


ions Inve; ‘ory 
Eysenck & Eyse e 1963 i 
scored for extraversion introvert A 
roticism, and for a lie or validity a 
Results 


High scores on 


ation in scores for either personality di 
mension would seem to be attributable to | 
birth order condition. As the two dimen 
sions have consistently been shown to be 
uncorrelated or correlated at negligible 
levels (EPI Form A) (Eysenck, d 
Farley, 1967, 1968), a one-way analy t 
of variance was applied to each set o 
Scores. Where extraversion-dntrovemes 
was concerned, an F of 0.61 (df= 4, ef 
P > 5) was obtained, while for nen 
cism the F was 0.59 (df = 4,136; p 1 
-05), clearly indicating no significan 
effects of birth order. Out of interest, if 
validity scale scores were analyzed, yie 2 
ing a nonsignificant F of 1.61 (df 4 
4,136; p > .05). The means and standa : 
deviations for this variable were Fo. f 
2.52, 1.50; F.M = 1.97, 1.63; F= 2 
1-75; F, M = 2.84, 1.43; F, F= 3.08, 1.24 
(It should be noted that^the five groups 
did not differ significantly in age). 


Discussion 


The present results strongly suppor 
the notion, within the limits of t ; 
sample and birth order categories, tha 
extraversion-introversion and neuroticism 
in females are not a significant functio 
of familial structure as represente "4 
ordinal position. It is not known whe is 
this negative result would generalize a 
male respondents, although many dä 


iivate generally nonsignificant differ- 
ims between males and females in the 
‘teraction of these personality dimen- 
ims and other variables (Eysenck, 
1971). However, it would be desirable to 
tend the familial structure. characteri- 
ation to include larger families and more 
irlial positions and ages of respondents, 
jilh perhaps intra- as well as inter-family 
mparisons, and specific evaluation of 
lle effects of parent-child age separation 
md personality differences. However, 
hese results give little reason to expect 
wWlinl position differences as such. 
lt, as here suggested, these personality 
limensions are unrelated to ordinal 
Wstion, then one might ask (a) Is a 
fnetical interpretation of such person- 
diy differences thereby enhanced? and 
Given the unusual significance of 
Wese dimensions in the discussion of 
ea does this null result diminish 
ance of birth order as a vari- 
ie important to personality? The 
‘tn ler to the first question is a qualified 
B ite the second question must 
i € answered in the affirmative. It 
weil argued that to the extent that 
oe factors d shown fp 
l in personalit iffer- 
id the likelihood of a viable genet 
E rin may be enhanced. How- 
UR T major dimensions of person- 
ition h Rm to be unrelated to ordinal 
tice ike | the psychological import- 
wunted, OF latter factor is in part dis- 
fitful t the other hand, it might be 
ution eae the possible contri- 
Bea irth order to personality vari- 
‘onsidering for specific level of analysis, 
‘nality RM Doa lower order per- 
dimensions Babes i a RR NS REA. 
hay f idered here, or the pri- 
api," iOS Of Cattell. This is th 
roach that has b ; s is the 
een most pursued in 
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this area to the present time, though with 
few systematic “trait by trait” analyses or 
few relatively finegrained ordinal 
position categorizations, and with results 
generally of an unsystematic character. 
The present results, however, seem to 
offer little encouragement for further 
trait analyses, particularly since any iy 
nificant relationships of birth order wi 

such traits might be expected to produce 
at least low order relationships of the 
former with the extraversion-introversion 
and neuroticism dimensions, which has 


not been the case- 
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Female Homosexuals’ Concepts of Self, Men, and Women 


JULIE HASSELL and EDWARD W. L. SMITH 
Georgia State University 


Sexualized their drawings (p < -02) and embellished the female figure more (p < .05); (b) 


in gender identity on the DAP or ACL; (c) scored 


significantly higher on Autonomy, Change, and Exhibition on the ACL; and (d) scored 


Significantly lower on Abasement, Di 
Adjustment and Self-control on the Al 
be more independent, changeable, an 
heterosexual counterpart, 


Although female homosexuality has 
been discussed in literature since 
antiquity, little effort was made to 
understand the etiology and dynamics 
until the twentieth century, Early 
theories postulated a hereditary basis for 
omosexuality (Moll, while 
Psychoanalytically Oriented ^ theories 
des such 


> , 


identity (Adler, 


ve suggested 
more 


The ere 
reserved, dominant, self-sufficient aM 
higher on the factor of alert poise Which 
is suggestive of a resilient Personality 
Hopkins has Suggested that 4 good 
descriptive term for the Average lesbian 
would be “independent,” 

This article is based ont 


he Master's thesi 
the first author conducted 5 thesis of 


A at Georgia St: 
University under the direction of the Se 
author, 


efensiveness, Deference, Endurance, Order, Personal 
CL. It was concluded that the female homosexual er 
id sexually preoccupied and less well adjusted than her 


In the present study, an attempt was 
made to Alenke female homosexuals 
concept of self, as compared to p 
concepts of men in general and Muss 
general. The instruments chosen korr 
Gough-Heilbrun Adjective Check Ps. 
(ACL) and the Draw-A-Person Te 
(DAP). 


Several studies have given suppor i 
the “levels” hypothesis — the idea o wi 
inverse relationship between degree d 
Stimulus structure in a test and the "t 
Of personality impulse-control syste! n 
being tapped by the test peur ; 
Wolf, 1970; Stone & Dellis, 1960). TI gi 
the subjects were given the ACL (Gout 

Heilbrun, SUE which Me 

rimarily a matter of conscious r f 
ind BEDA Perón Test (DAP) VE 
would tap a more primitive, le 
conscious level of personality. id 

Homosexuals have taken a rad 
Stand on an issue not ordinea 
considered to be two-sided. Sa 
ehavior seems suggestive of a Cor 
degree of autonomy and self-confidence. 


Hypothesis I thus predicted m 
omosexuals, when compared He 
heterosexuals, would evidence grea! 


independence on the relevant scales d 
the ACL. Specifically, it was predicted 
that homosexuals would score higher 2) 
the ACL scales of (a) Autonomy, ( 
Dominance, and (c) Exhibition; lowe 
heterosexuals on the ACL scales o! 
(a) Abasement, (e) Deference, and ( 
uccorance; and equal to or higher than 
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eterosexuals on the ACL scale of (g) 
Kelf-confidence. 
Homosexuals have rejected society’s 
majority solution to the problem of ob- 
laining sexual fulfillment. Because of this 
ejection of the heterosexual convention 
ind the implied flexibility or rebellious- 
ness, Hypothesis II predicted that homo- 
fexuals would score higher than hetero- 
hexuals on the ACL scale of Lability and 
lower than heterosexuals on the ACL 
Self-control scale. 
| The ACL scale of Personal Adjustment 
depicts a positive attitude toward life 
more than an absence of problems. The 
person scoring high on the scale fits in 
well with others and works toward his 
own goals. The low-scoring person is at 
odds with other people, moody and dis- 
satisfied. 
In addition to the usual life decisions 
and conflicts, homosexuals must deal 
with internal conflicts regarding their sex- 
uality. Also, whereas heterosexuals have a 
number of societal guidelines to follow 
Within interpersonal relationships, homo- 
sexuals do not benefit from as complete 
or explicit guidelines as those which ap- 
proach social issues from a heterosexual 
point of view. Thus, the homosexual’s 
attempts to satisfy needs within inter- 
personal relationships might often be 
more frustrating and possibly frightening. 
Sustaining a positive attitude toward life 
and easily “fitting in" with others might 
be more difficult for the homosexual. For 
this reason, Hypothesis IH predicted that 
homosexuals would score lower than 
heterosexuals on the ACL scale of Per- 
Sonal Adjustment 
| Because the specific societal ruling 
| Which the lesbian has transgressed in- 
Volves sexual behavior, it would seem 
likely that the sexual dimension wou. 
become extremely outstanding. Sexual 
concerns, thoughts, and feelings might 
therefore become more nearly a preoccu: 
pation. Hypothesis IV thus pr edicted that 
homosexuals would score higher than 
heterosexuals on the sexuality scale, 
Which is entitled «Heterosexuality" On 
the ACL. 

Hypothesis V predicted that a con- 
fusion in gender identity would be reflec- 
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ted on the ACL by one or more of the 
following patterns: (a) self-description 
and men-description would be more simi- 
lar for homosexuals than for hetero- 
sexuals; (b) homosexual self-description 
would resemble men-description more 
than women-description, while the re- 
verse would be true of heterosexuals 
(heterosexual self-description would 
resemble women-description more than 
men-description); (c) homosexuals would 
consistently place their self-description 
between their description of men and of 
women. 

Concerning DAP performance, 
Hypothesis VI predicted that the homo- 
sexuals and heterosexuals would reflect a 
difference in their concepts of women. It 
was predicted that lesbians would see 
women in a more positive way than 
would the heterosexual women. This dif- 
ference was predicted to be reflected by 
the homosexuals attaining a higher score 
on the Female Build-up Scale (discussed 
below) than the heterosexuals would ob- 
tain. 

Method 


Subjects 

Subjects were 24 female homosexuals 
and 24 matched heterosexuals. Most 
homosexual subjects were obtained 
recommendations by persons 


known by the authors to 
a few from recruiting in homosexual bars, 


and the remainder from a 
ined from these two sources. Hetero- 


sexual subjects Were obtained through 
recommendations by friends, by homo- 
sexual subjects, and from additional leads 
gained from these two sources. 

To be included in the homosexual 


group, à potential subject was required to 


rate herself on the Kinsey Rating Scale 
(Kinsey, 


Pomeroy, & Martin, 1953) as 
“exclusively homo: 


sexual" or “predomi 
nantly homosexual, incidentally hetero- 
sexual.” Of the 24 homosexual subjects, 
all but three checked “exclusively homo- 
sexual.” A potential heterosexual subject 
was required to rate herself “exclusively 
heterosexual.” A subject was not includ- 
ed in the study if she had ever spent time 
in a prison Or psychiatric hospital, be- 
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cause of the ostensibly high rate of “situ- 
ational homosexuality” in such institu- 
tions. 

The heterosexuals were matched with 
the homosexuals with respect to age and 
educational level. The ages ranged from 
21 to 42 years, with a mean age of 30 
years for both groups. Educational levels 
ranged from high school completion to 
Master’s degree level, with a mean of 
three years of college for both groups. Of 
the 24 homosexuals, 13% had completed 
high school, 33% from one to two years 
of college, 8% from three to four years of 
college, 33% held bachelor’s degrees, 8% 
had earned graduate credit, and 4% held 
master’s degrees. Of the 24 heterosexuals, 
17% had completed high school, 17% 
from one to two years of college, 4% 
from three to four years of college, 46% 
held bachelor’s degrees, 4% had earned 
graduate credit, and 13% held master's 
degrees, 


Eighty-three per cent of the homo- 
sexuals 


Were in the field of science (including the 
Pied of Rt 
nician, medical technologist, microbi. 
Ologist, and public health advisor); 50% 

field of business (including 
the areas of bank buyer, bank clerk, 
claims Supervisor, draftsman, office man- 
ager, secretary, Specification detailer, and 
Waitress); 8% were teachers 
pe students, 


ing the areas of laboratory technici 
ber E ologist, and research Sn 


were in the field of business 
the areas of advertising, bank 
Punch operator, lab 


teachers; 4% were gradu; 
25% were housewives, 


Instruments 


An adjective check list Was chosen by 
the authors because it is an instrument 
requiring less time to complete than other 
objective measures. Time was an impor- 
tant factor to consider in Selecting an 
instrument as the subjects were required 


Female Homosexuals’ Concepts of Self, Men, and Wo 


to complete the chosen instrument thre 
different times. The ACL was chos | 
because it contains scales that were rele 
vant measures of the characteristics 
dicted by the authors to be part of tli 
self-concepts of homosexuals. 

The DAP was chosen instead of otli 
projective tests because it takes little ti 
to complete, does not require individu 
administration, and has been demonst 
ted to be effective in identifying sex 
conflict areas (Hammer, 1968; Ley 
1959), 


à 


Procedure 


Subjects in both groups were given thë 
ACL and told to blacken the circle besi de 
each adjective they considered to be sell 
descriptive. One-half of the subject 
randomly selected, were then asked to fi 
out a second checklist on which they 
indicated those adjectives they conside ed 
to be descriptive of “men in general? 
They then filled out a third checklisly 
describing “women in general.” The ref 
maining half of the subjects also followed 
this procedure except that they com 
pleted the latter lists in the reverse order, 
describing “women in general" second 
and “men in general" third. Thus, dl 
Subjects described themselves, men lll 
general, and women in general. 

After the checklists were completed 
the subject was given a pencil and P 
and asked to "draw a person.” AUAM 
completing the drawing the subject M 
given another paper and asked to an: 
person of the opposite sex of the O 
drawn first." 


The ACL data were scored on the 
standard scales described by Gough ant 
Heilbrun (1965). J 

The figure drawings were evaluated if 
terms of the following 16 characteristics: 
sex drawn first, sex of larger figure, oa 
Placement, height, frontal versus proi 
view, completeness, degree of facial hair, 
style change between the two drawings 
omission of small parts, drawing of c 
tures, inclusion of props, degree of deti 
degree of shading, unusual eye treatments 
Sexualization, and the female build-up 
score. 
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A figure was considered sexualized if it 
was a nude with or without genitalia, a 
scantily-clad figure, a figure with empha- 
sis of breast or genital area above what is 
considered usual, a male figure with 
emphasis on a muscular build, or a female 
figure with a seductive, hand-on-hip type 
of stance. 

The Female Build-up Scale was devised 
to meet the need for a measure of the 
degree to which a subject embellished or 

built up” one figure over the other. 
(Sexualization of a figure was considered 
| one type of embellishment and was thus 

included‘ as one item on the scoring pro- 
cedure. The other scoring entries were 
considered by the authors as reflections 
of an attempt to distinguish between the 
sexes by giving extra “loving care" 
emphasis and attention to the drawing of 
One particular sex.) The scale could also 
be interpreted as a male build-up — the 
lower the score, the greater the degree of 
male build-up; the higher the score, the 
greater the degree of female build-up. 
Each of the following six entries adds two 
points to the subject’s score if it is satis- 
fied in favor of the female drawing and 
Subtracts two points if it is satisfied in 
favor of the male drawing. Since-males 
are generally considered larger than fe- 
males, the first entry only counts two 
points when the subject ignores this 
general assumption and draws the female 
figure larger than the male. The entries 
are: (a) one figure is larger; (b) one figure 
is more sexualized; (c) one figure has 
more attention directed to the major 
details of body or dress, or has more 
Props included; (d) only one figure is 
Whole; (e) only one figure is reality- 
oriented (the other being à caricature, 
stick figure, or bizarre figure); and (f) one 
figure has more small parts included 
(small details such as eyes, pupils, nose, 
mouth, and fingernails). 


Results 


Hypothesis I predicted that homo- 
sexuals would score higher than hetero- 
sexuals on those ACL scales measuring 
independence. Specifically, it was predic- 
ted that the homosexuals would score 
higher than the heterosexuals on the 
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scales of Autonomy, Dominance, and 
Exhibition; lower on the scales of Abase- 
ment, Deference, and Succorance; and 
equal to or higher on the scale of Self- 
Confidence. 

Analyses of variance were conducted 
on each of the 25 scales of the ACL. 
Homosexuals scored higher than hetero- 
sexuals on the scales of Autonomy (F = 
4.70; df = 1,44; p € .05), and Exhibition 
(F = 12.65; df = 1,44; p < .001), Homo- 
sexuals scored lower than heterosexuals 
on the scales of Abasement (F = 8.51; df 
= 1,44; p < .01), and Deference (F = 
7.49; df = 1,44; p < .01) but not on the 
Succorance scale (F = 1.0). There was no 
evidence of a difference between grou 
on the Self-confidence scale (F 14). 
The data thus, in general, supported 
Hypothesis I; of the eight specific predic- 
tions, six were supported, 

Hypothesis II predicted that. homo: 
sexuals would score higher than hetero- 
sexuals on the Lability scale of the ACL 
and lower than heterosexuals on the self. 
control scale. On the Lability scale the 
homosexuals exhibited a trend in the 
predicted direction (F = 3,88; df = 1,44; 
p < 40), although the result was not 
statistically significant. On the self- 
control scale the homosexuals scored 
lower than E» c) as predicted 

F2742;df = 144; p , 
L Hypothesis. II predicted that homo- 
sexuals would score lower than hetero- 
sexuals on the Personal Adjustment scale. 
This hypothesis was supported at the 05 
level of statistical significance (F = 4,79; 
df = 1,44; p € 05). 

Hypothesis IV, which predicted that 
homosexuals would score higher than 
heterosexuals on the Heterosexuality 
scale, was not su rted, as there was no 
evidence of a difference between groups 


(F «€ 1.0). 

Hypothesis. V predicted that homo- 
sexuals would evidence a confusion in 

der identity. The Neuman-Keuls test 
indicated that no evidence of such com 
fusion (the presence of any of the three 
hypothesized patterns) was present on 
any of the 24 ACL scales. (This test is a 
multiple comparison test used on ordered 
sets of means to find which comparisons 
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among means are statistically significant.) 

In addition to the hypothesized find- 
ings, it was found that homosexuals rated 
themselves higher than did heterosexuals 
on the Change scale (F = 3.85; df= 2,88; 
D < .05) and scored lower than hetero- 
sexuals on the Defensiveness (F = 6.04; df 
= 1,44; p < .025), Order (F = 5.55; df = 
1,44; p < .025), and Endurance (F = 
7.10; df= 1,44; p < .025) scales. 

Of the evaluations conducted on the 
drawings, only two indicated a statisti- 
cally significant difference between 
homosexuals and heterosexuals. 

Using the scoring criteria for “sexuali- 
zation of figure,” two independent raters 
agreed in 93% of their judgments as to 
which figures were sexualized. Chi square 
with Yate’s correction for small frequen- 
cies was conducted on.the tatings of the 
more conservative judge and indicated 
that the homosexuals sexualized their 
drawings significantly more often than 
did the heterosexuals (F = 5.78; df=1;p 
< 02). None of the heterosexuals sexual- 
ized the male figure and only 8% sexuali- 
zed the female; of the homosexuals, 17% 
Sexualized the male figure and 33% sexu- 
alized the female. 

Using the scoring criteria for the Fe- 
male Build-up Scale, two independent 
Taters agreed on 85% of the final scores 
assigned to each subje 
ses of variance were 

two sets of scores and both indicated that 
the homosexuals “built up” the female 
figure more than did the heterosexuals Œ 
= HH and 44; df = 1,44; p < 05), thus 
supporting Hypothesis VI, 


Discussion 


The results of the present study su; 
that female homosexuals n. mom 
sexuals share similar attitudes toward 
men in general and women in general 
whereas self-attitudes differ between the 
two groups. 

Of the eight Specific predictions of 
Hypothesis I, six were Supported. A post. 
hoc examination of the intercorrelations 
of the ACL scales revealed that the 
Autonomy and Exhibition scales measure 
"independence" to a greater degree than 
does the Dominance scale. An increase in 
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autonomy does not necessarily imply a 
associated increase in the need to bi 
controlling in relationships. Similarly, th 
Deference and Abasement scales are 
measuring similar characteristics but the 
Succorance scale is more a measure of the 
degree to which a person needs other 
people to fulfill needs for affection, 
nurturance, and attention. One can be 
independent and still allow other people 
to fulfill these needs. The present e 
appear consistent with the suggestion of 
Hopkins (1969) that female homosexuals 
are more “independent” than are female” 
heterosexuals. ^ 

Although Hypothesis II was only 
partially supported, the results on three 
other scales are consistent with the 
hypothesis. Homosexuals scored signifie 
cantly higher than heterosexuals on 
Change scale and lower on the Ordei 
Endurance, and Defensiveness scales, 2 
latter three scales being highly intercorre: 
lated. This implies that the homosexual is 
indeed more changeable and less predict 
able. 

Although there was no difference be: 
tween groups on the Sexuality c 
support for Hypothesis IV was seen in E 
figure drawings. The homosexuals sexual 
ized their drawings significantly mo 
often than did the heterosexuals, Since 
drawings tap a deeper level of personality 
than the ACL does, this would seem 
reflect a greater preoccupation 
sexual concerns than would the results 
the Sexuality scale, which is susceptible 
to more rigid, conscious control. ^ 

Although homosexuals as a group bo r 
sexualized their drawings and embelli 
the female figure more than. did 
heterosexuals, individual prediction. 
homosexuality on the basis of these 
would be difficult. They appear tod 
more valuable as guidelines for specula 
tion about a particular patient's homoi 
sexual leanings, rather than as clinical” 
predictors of homosexuality. It 

Hypothesis V received no support. te 
appeared that, like the heterosexual, the 
homosexual sees herself as being p 1 
like other women than like men. Bo Ww. 
groups described men as less abasing an3 , 
deferent and more autonomous, Sel. 
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confident, dominant, changeable and 
exhibitionistic than themselves or other 
women. 

Since none of the parts of Hypothesis 
V was supported, it would appear that 
the psychoanalytic formulations regard- 
ing confusion in gender identity may be 
inadequate to explain female homosexu- 
ality. On the other hand, results from the 
ACL were under the conscious control of 
the subjects. The possibility remains that 
a confusion in gender identity might be 
found at deeper levels of the personality. 
If the subjects had also been instructed to 
draw a picture of themselves, the homo- 
sexuals might have reflected sexual 
identity problems by drawing a male 
figure or a masculine female more often 
than the heterosexuals. 

_ In summary, the lesbians in this par- 
ticular study appear to think of them- 
selves as women, and to recognize needs 
and behaviors in themselves that are simi- 
lar to those in the heterosexual women. 
The female homosexuals appear to differ 
from the female heterosexuals by being 
more independent, changeable, and sexu- 
ally preoccupied and less well adjusted. 
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Adjective Check List Descriptions of Freud and Jung 


GEORGE S. WELSH . 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Summary: Personality characteristics of Freud and Jung were assessed by 17 member e 
psychology class familiar with biographical and autobiographical material of these i dh 
by means of Gough's Adjective Check List. Terms used in describing the men an En 
profiles scored on composite lists were consistent with expectation. Blind uu dr : 
profiles by the test author accorded with knowledge of the subjects. On special sca a 2 
"intellectence" and “‘origence” the subjects fell high on both dimensions which is typical o 


creative persons. 


The Adjective Check List (ACL) is an 
uncomplicated and straightforward assess- 
ment technique that seems to have lived 
up to its author's original hope that it 
would be both practical and versatile in 
application (Gough, 1960). The ACL 
comprises 300 adjectives arranged alpha- 
betically which can be given to a subject 
with instructions to check those adjec- 
tives that are self-descriptive. In a study 
Of creativity in architects, MacKinnon 
attests to its value by commenting that 
"it is remarkable that so simple a device 
;;: Can reveal so much about a person" 
(1963, p.263). Often the ACL can be 
completed by subjects who cannot re- 
spond to lengthy questionnaires or the 
usual personality inventory. Apfeldorf 
and Hunley (1971), for example, were 
able to employ it successfully in a study 
of older, institutionalized men. 

he ACL can also be used by respon- 
dents in assessment of subjects unable to 
take the test themselves as exemplified by 
the work of Scarr (1966a, 1966b) who 
had mothers describe their young daugh- 
ters with it. Historical personages have 


& 
» 1965, p. 18) and the ACL has 
been applied to comparison of cities and 
even inanimate objects such as automo- 
biles (Gough & Meschieri, 1967). Success- 
ful application of the ACL to these vari- 


its use in studying two leading figures in 
personality theory and psychotherapy, 
Sigmund Freud and Carl Gustav Jung. 
Seventeen members of a graduate 
seminar on personality theory and per- 
sonality assessment were asked to des- 


cribe these men by means of the ACL. 
The class was quite familiar with Freud 
and most members had previously read 
his autobiography (Freud, 1927/1963) 
and at least part of Jones biography 
(Jones, 1953-1957). Required reading 
during the semester included Freud: d 
Mind of a Moralist (Rieff, 1959) an 
Jung’s posthumously published auton 
biography, Memories, Dreams, Rae 
tions (1963). Other material discusse 
included an analysis of these men’s var 
dreams by the method of Hall and Van s 
Castle (1966) as reported by Hall o 
Domhoff (1968), Brome’s accoun 
(1968) of interpersonal elanon 
Freud and His Early Circle, Man and H 
Symbols (Jung, 1964), and The Psycho 
ogy of C. G. Jung (Jacobi, 1962). 

A composite ACL for each man he 
derived by tallying the adjectives ee 
by the class members. For Freud ws 
number of adjectives used by individ 
members ranged from 55 to 144 We 
mean of 98.0 and a median of 99; the 
Statistics were similar for Jung with à 
range of 55 to 143 although the m 
and median were slightly lower, 92.4 v 
92. By considering any adjective checke 
by eight or more members as descriptive; 
two composite ACLs were Perd 
comprising 103 adjectives for Freud us 
91 for Jung. Thus, the Total Number 
Checked score (No. Ckd) for the a 
posite ACLs was close to the middle 
values of the class for each man. e 

These adjectives with the percentage 
checking each item are given in Tables . 
and 2. The composite ACLs were ee . 
treated as if they were individual recor! 
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Table 1 
Adjectives Checked Most Often About Freud 


100% 94% 88% 82% 11% 
compli P ? 
E rx 1 active aggressive autocratic 
original emanding assertive ambitious clever 
opinionated clear-thinking bossy conscientious 
outspoken courageous capable defensive 
curious civilized energetic 
egotistical determined honest 
industrious dominant logical 
insightful forceful pessimistic 
intolerant individualistic resourceful 
stubborn interests wide responsible 
moody self-confident 
persevering sensitive 
rational 
serious 
stern 


thorough 


cynical adventurous dissatisfied 
dignified aloof emotional cold 
foresighted methodical enterprising conceited 
hard-headed persistent frank dependable 
inventive realistic impatient enthusiastic 
irritable rebellious initiative independent 
painstaking resentful mature poised 
rigid shrewd planful precise 
prejudiced sincere 
self-centered suspicious 
self-controlled tough 
severe 
sharp-witted 
strong 
touchy 
worrying 


gested in the ACL Manual for individual 
records which may be appropriate for the 
tudy: “In many situations the 
alue of the list may accrue from 
dering, OT analyzing those 
ds which an individual or 


the 


from the tables noting, pon 
d of analysis SU specific wor 


OA. °° 3 a — 
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Table 2 


` Adjectives Checked Most Often About Jung | 
100% 94% 88% 82% 11% 


ACL Descriptions of Freud and 1 


complicated adventurous 


capable active conscientious: 
curious artistic energetic courageous dreamy 
imaginative intelligent independent determined idealistic 
individualistic interests wide serious emotional inventive 
industrious sensitive honest peculiar 
insightful persevering resourceful 
original unconventional spontaneous 
reflective superstitious 

thoughtful — 


versatile | 


civilized adaptable considerate changeable ambitious 
gentle alert dignified confident assertive 
ingenious dependable enthusiastic deliberate calm 
initiative fair-minded foresighted excitable clever 
moody peaceable healthy mannerly daring 
reserved preoccupied kind mature dissatisfied 
sincere self-confident outspoken optimistic enterprising 
self-controlled patient painstaking — . helpful 
thorough persistent self-centered ^ sopinionated 
quiet sentimental restless 
responsible sympathetic retiring 
strong warm tactful 
stubborn "a 
tolerant 
understanding 
wise 
withdrawn 
(Coupe elus pies debe" emere others for Jung — naga 


It may be pointed out that hei 
56 adjectives common to both qe uy 
of which would be expected in two such 
outstanding and talented individuals; for 
example, both are seen as complicated 
original, intelligent, curious, and insight- 
ful. Some of the common terms were 
checked more often for Freud — out- 
spoken, stubborn, opinionated, and 


reflective, sensitive, and emotional. 
Differences between the two men t 
be seen in subsets of 29 adject 
checked about Freud only and 24 M 
used to describe Jung only. The intelle 
tual orientation of Freud is reflect 


clearthinking, rational, logical P 
methodical but this is coupled 

temperamental traits of headstfo 
argumentative, irritable, and tove™y 
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Date. 
52 42 26 14 42 


AT 


Age 
87 


22 63 


42. 34 47 65 67 42 .29 .38 42 ——— 


25 


14 


Ad Dom Ead Od imt Ne AN Ne bà An gg Ce Se Abs Det Om 


Jung ——— 


PROFILE SHEET FOR THE Apsective Check List 


Bogen tram te Massai ter Che Adignctbos Check List by Harime G. Gough, Ph.D ant Alfred B. Heilbrus Jr. PhD. Copyright 1982 by Consulting Puychclogiate Prem, Ene. 


ER 
Sex (circle one) M F Other Information. 
w 
[4 
Tux AR. Calton A vh meer 


Name. 


Figure 1. Composite ACL Profiles for Freud and Jung. 
lists 29 
differences further, Table 3 

tributed to Jung these « rM dom 
mino interpersonal re- ent Vr ciel ui 
piti. nd RC an: T addition to pondering the lists of 
patient, and understanding. Some of the In| on to Pn sh 10 peruse 
differences are striking: Freud is preju- esa : rari 
diced, cold, and sharp-witted while Jung correl and descriptions Mena. Con- 
is tolerant, warm, and tactful. To stress scales as gi 


MENU 
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Table 3 


Adjectives With Maximum Differences Between Freud and Jung 


ACL Descriptions of Freud and Ji ng 


Percent checking about: 


FT— 


Adjectives 
intolerant 88 0 
bossy 0 
demanding 94 18 
stern 82 6 
aggressive 82 12 
arrogant 71 0 
autocratic qu 6 

fault-finding 71 0 
pessimistic 71 6 
cynical 65 0 
dominant 82 18 
rigid 65 0 
resentful 59 0 
defensive 77 24 
egotistical 

forceful 

hard-headed 


realistic 


sideration of the highest scales for Freud 
(Aggression, 


f Autonomy, Dominance, 
Achievement, and Self-Confidence) in 
conjunction with the lowest scales 
(Nurturance, Deference, Personal Adjust- 
ment, Heterosexuality, and Affiliation) 
will reveal a number of common themes: 
strong-willed, self-confident, persistent, 
striving, self-centered, takes advantage of 
others. 

The highest scales for Jung (Change, 
Achievement, Autonomy, and Lability) 
with the lowest scales (Heterosexuality, 
Personal Adjustment, Deference, and 
Abasement) give a somewhat different 
picture even though some of the same 


Percent checking about: 


Adjectives 
- 
dreamy 7l 
spontaneous 77 
artistic 94 
fair-minded 65 
gentle 71 
superstitious 77 
idealistic 77 
peaceable 65 
optimistic 53 
peculiar 77 
withdrawn 59 6 


scales appear for both men. Con 
descriptive terms include: spontane 
wish for change, ambitious, productive, 
independent, confident, asserts own b 4 
Although it is recognized that effect 5 
clinical use of any assessment device d a 
the context of a case history with ot n 
test data and accompanying informa 
it is often instructive to utilize “b S 
interpretation. This is particularly appr 4 
priate in a didactic setting to Eror. 
limitations as well as the value P 
specific test or procedure. For these p id 
poses the profiles shown in Figure 1 we A 
sent without identification to the aut a 
of the ACL for interpretation; he wai 
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told only that they were composite pro- 
files of two adult males developed as a 
class project.’ 

The blind interpretations are given ver- 
batim below: 
Subject 1 (solid line). 

It is unusual to find a profile with 
such dramatic contrasts as this one — 
most profiles tending to show either a 
gradual rise or a gradual drop as one 
moves from left to right on the need 
scales, By analogy, a profile of such 
Sharp angularity and distinctiveness 
Should reflect a “personality” of equal 
individuality. Thus the first inference 
is that subject is someone who stands 
out, who has an unmistakable brio 
bordering on the archetypal. The 
second inference, drawn from the 
same observation, is that this person is 
internally complex, almost at war with 
himself, filled with strong and contra- 
dictory impulse. His capacity for cre- 
ative achievement is great, but his 
capacity for self-destructive and even 
nihilistic behavior is equally strong. An 
ultimate fate might be the complete 
loss of self in some one supreme 
action. 

On a more mundane and realistic 
level, this would be a person of strong 
Will and feeling, impatient with the 
routinization of most of what he sees 
around him, highly expressive, highly 
individual, talented, and competitive. 
His life, both intellectual and emotion- 
al, is probably turbulent, with ups and 
downs, and he will be at once both the 
bane and boon of his friends. He 
cherishes his quirks and inner turmoil, 
recognizing that his individuality and 
Creative potential stem from these 
Sources, But he also longs for à more 
orderly world governed by rationality 

3 and humanitarian criteria. 
ubject 2 (dotted line). 
. This is a less unusual profile, but it 
is also the profile of a talented individ- 
ual with a zest for innovation, new ex- 
perience, and problem-solving. Intel- 
lectual orientation looms larger in the 
profile of this subject than in that of 
the other, although both subjects ap- 
pear to be very capable. The origi- 


1 
I am greatly indebted to Prof. H. G. Gough, 
ley for his kind 


University of California at Berke 
rej hone to the request and for permission to 
Produce his interpretations. 
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nality that is so apparent in both pro- 
files is more guided, more modulated, 
more directed to defined ends and 
goals in this second individual. 
. There is some feeling of alienation 
in this profile, perhaps disillusionment 
about the perfunctory nature of most 
social life and human intercourse. 
Paralleling this is a strong emphasis on 
personal independence, an insistence 
on defining one's own role and on 
setting up and solving problems in an 
independent manner. Variety, change, 
and new experience are esteemed, but 
there is plenty of staying power and 
this subject is capable of persevering 
on any cathected problem until it is 
solved or rationalized. 

Self-doubt is also a problem for this 
subject, and psychotherapy or counsel- 
ing would serve à good purpose. 
Whereas therapy for the first EET. 
might serve to tranquilize at the ex- 
pense of his verve and potentiality, 
therapy for this second subject would 
be self-enhancing. Subject 1 might be 
called a man of impulse, moved by 
irrepressible forces to seek his own 
destiny. Subject 2 could be called a 
man of cognition, moved by an analyt- 
ic and questing mind to find purpose 
and meaning in life. 

When these interpretations were pre- 
sented to the class all of the members 
immediately recognized the first subject 
as Freud and the second as Jung. Further 
use of these exam! les in subsequent 
classes of Personality heory or classes of 
Tests and Measurement. show that the 
majority of students can correctly iden- 
tify either the clinical interpretation or 
the ACL profile itself as reflecting the 
personality characteristics of Freu and 
Jung as understood by the students them- 
selves. 

Finally, the composite ACLs were 
scored on four special scales originally 
study of intelligence and 
gifted adolescents (Welsh, 
n of the ACL scales 
scales for the Minn- 


and the Strong Voca 
(Welsh, 1971; Saunders, Note 2) has led 
to a new conceptual model embracing 
non-cognitive correlates not only of crea- 
tivity and intelligence but also personality 
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Table 4 
T scores for Freud and Jung on Special ACL Scales 


A-2 


High Origence 
Low Intellectence 


High Origence 
High Intellectence 


A-3 


Low Origence 
Low Intellectence 


Low Origence 
High Intellectence 


characteristics relai 
aesthetic preference, 
ment, drug use, and 
re interest (Welsh, 1975, Note 


ted to Occupations, 
academic achieve- 
other behaviors of 


The model proposes two 
dimensions, “intellectence” and “orige- 
nce." Persons low on intellectence prefer 
a literal, Practical, and pragmatic appro- 
ach to problems while those high on 
intellectence favor abstrac 
zation, and 


independent 


Type 1, high 
intellectence, is 
for action and 
vocational choi 
forming arts or 
nonconforming 


On origence but low on 
characterized by a need 
interaction as shown by 
ces of dramatic and per- 
sales occupations. Often 
ideas are held and an 


Freud Jung 


58 


56 


i iti lead to 
imaginative cognitive style may lead i 
exhibitionistic behavior sometin i E 
self-seeking quality. Persons of this 

ick but careless. 1 : ; 

Type 2, high on both dimensione 
intellectual in orientation and is " = 1 
by the ideas of arts and dumm Wes 
sights are often achieved by intui! s er 
unorthodox cognitions arrived a "n" 
pendently. Need for autonomy w€— 
sonal detachment are strong cha! 
NUUS 3, low on both dH 
shows a concern for realistic prob uu 
commerce and business or pix] E 
pations. Beliefs are conventional d a 
nary manifesting an ability to con: ore 
the status quo often shown by a ne e 
approval. This type is generally a 5 
in temperament and IR "n n ai 

Type 4, low on origence bu g neal 
intellectence, is typified by the eee 
and mathematics where well-estab p 
concepts can be used analytically m pa 
cal pursuits. In contrast to the ee hie 
this type is relatively slower in acti 


o °° 
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Table 5 


Special ACL Scale Difference Scores on Intellectence and Origence for 
Freud, Jung, and Some Representative Groups 


Intellectence 


Freud 

Jung 

Research scientists ra 
Creative architects is 
Control architects i: 
College leaders 5 
Librarians 
Psychology students S 
Norm group hes 


College athletes 


particul : ps are shown in Table 52 
particularly well in high-level tasksrequir- It is apparent that Freud and Jung fall 
higher on both dimensions than any © 


is i 
outstandingly accurate and performs ative male grou. 


ing precision, 
ye 4 gives scores for Freud and the comparison groups which accords 
ate a the four special ACL scales ex- with the theoretical model and is congru- 
Genin in T scores based on gifted adoles- ent with the interpretation that psychol- 
due 1: (Welsh, 1969). It BY students seem to have about the 
m be seen that the ACLs for both men personalities of these two men. Locations 
hi ve peak scores on A-2, high origence/ Of the groups are likewise consistent with 
igh intellectence, and are lowest on the expectation. Creative architects differ 
ee A-3 scale. This is consistent with from their controls by four points on 
the theoretical model which proposes intellectence and fall 16 points higher on 
b at creative persons will fall high on origence. College leaders, who were selec- 
oth dimensions while the average indi- ted for academic achievement as well as 
vidual will be low on both. demonstrated leadership, are higher on 
The typological scores of the four  intellectence than two other groups from 
scales can be expressed easily in dimen- the same campus. Although psychology 
students and athletes have the same score 


sional format and for the ACL has the a 
on origence, the latter are 8 points lower 


advantage of helping control for the Total 
ich the on intellectence. 


umber Checked score with which - 
pecial scales as well as most of the The ACL, then, in terms both of 
d of regular scales seems 


Ti 
SR scales are highly correlated. The 
MA score is obtained by subtracting , sing oxiginal ACL data enti 
su cl A 2 For making original SL data available I am 
m of A3 + A4 from A1 KA; indebted as follows: for architects and scientists 
MacKinnon, W. B. Hall, and H. 


A-2 + to Profs. D. W. 
d m at Berkeley; 


cup is gotten similarly, $ 
Hy A-1 + A-3. G. Goust; University of alifornia at i 
i i i for librarians to Prof. F. air, College o! 
imensional difference scores for William and i for fone athletes to Dr. D. 

incinnati. 


Freud and Jung and for several represent- M. Coffman, 


, 


special scales an 
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to provide meaningful interpretation of 
personality characteristics of two famous 
men when employed by this indirect 
method. It may be recommended for use 
in personality assessment when subjects 
are not available or for some reason are 
not able to give self-descriptions on this 
instrument. 
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E Schizophrenic Performance on Form E 
i of Cattell's 16PF Test 


d 
. GEORGE SERBAN and GIL KATZ 
New York University Bellevue Medical Center 
Summary: Form E of Cattell’s 16PF test was administered to 515 hospitalized schizo- 

 phienics. This sample was compared to Cattell’s standardization population for both raw 
"scores and sten scores. Comparisons were made between males and females, acute patients 
A tegories of schizophrenia (paranoid, undifferenti- 
— ited, schizo-affectives). The results indicate that the “schizophrenic ,” reported in 
previous research with Form A, did not o differentiations among schizo- 
" phrenic categories, The question of the useful osing schizophre 
- was raised. 


from state or general psychiatric hospitals 
with similar 


Ld 
 Cattell’s 16PF test purports to mea 
having catchment areas 


E unitary source traits rep- 
senting the main dimensions of the 
l personality. As such, it has not tion belonged to the lower socio. 
only shown promise as an instrument for economic levels according eren 
sessing individual differences in person. hed and Redlich scale (see & 
‘lity, but also offers the possibility of Redlich, 1958), with an average reading 
Structuring the abnormal personality in level of 6th to 7th grade. a offers the 
of scores, or a profile of scores, on The present study, then, and add 
source traits known in the normal. opportunity to not only of vl schizo 
neurotic profile has been clearly dif- to the present knowledge A pr 
E. by this instrumen (cattel krenio i profe ied a ae on 
i D atsuoka, 1970) ai Cattell has he ' 2 
Offered tentative data for the eneral tial diagnosis, and chronicity of ee, 
Eu profile. 5 ateh to validate d SPF fent ud 
Specific work with the schizophrenic we 3 
Profile has been rather scarce, and the The first major study 067) 
major studies have been limited by who administered Form A to 34 male ew 


Small sample sizes and either a lack of 

} i 'onic 

differentiation between schizophrenic ba? Aeng os ne M to 54 year of 
hospitalized on i ad 


Syndromes or between male 
cx hrenics. Furthermore, all pera aae for an ( = 


Mary newspaper-literate adults of high 
"iol ication or "better. The six months. and sophisticated study 
esearch is the first for schizophrenia Cattell, Komlos, and Tatro 
E uses Form E, designed specifically ord a "double control" design 
e with educationally and culturally taormel population controls and 
a standa ched-regressed controls) 


antaged groups. S " 
tion ege ma! to groups of two to tin e 


(ober most à 
socio-educational ma 
Schizophrenic population and, it im: 
seem, for many studies patients 


(OQ This researc! pported by 9. grant from 
Kittay Scien! jon with mate! tion (49 
! d "E Founda i aiversity Medica Temales) were strikingly similar to those 
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of Gleser and Gottschalk, finding schizo- 
phrenics to be significantly A+ C-, F-, 
G-, H-, O*, and Q2+ when compared to 
normals. In addition, Cattell also found 
his sample to be significantly E— and 
Q3+. While these findings did not reach 
significance in the Gleser and Gottschalk 
data, they were in the same direction. 

In summary, then, these two studies 
suggest the existence of a "general schizo- 
phrenic profile" on Form A of the 16PF. 
Despite the fact that no studies exist 
which have sought to determine the com- 
parability of Form A and Form E, we 


may expect this profile to emerge also on 
Form E. 


Method 
Subjects 


Subjects were taken from a group of 
904 schizophrenic patients admitted to 
Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital during a 
22-month period from January 1971 to 
November 1972. The patients were diag- 
nosed at admission as schizophrenics, re- 
valuated by the ward psychiatrist, and 
verified by the project psychiatrist. The 
concordance rate for diagnosis was 96%. 
Of these, 278 patients were eliminated 
from the study to insure a well-defined 
Population of clearly diagnosed schizo- 
phrenics without history of prolonged 
institutionalization, childhood Schizo- 
Phrenia, or mental retardation. Alcoholics 
and heroin addicts over 35 and current 
iaces Users also were removed, Of 
pepe | poup, Y patients (317 
males 
E of the Cattell 16PF m 


Procedure 


As a part of a large: i 
tive factors for ré i eed Sa bs 
phrenia, the 515 patients were adminis- 
tered Form E of the 16PF. Each patient 
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was tested individually. The questions 
were read aloud to the patients, repeated 
whenever necessary, and the answers were 
recorded by the tester, who had at leasta 
Master’s degree in psychology. Raw 
scores were converted to sten scores sep: 
arately for males and females based on 
the separate standardization tables pro- 
vided by IPAT for Form E (1971). The 
average time for administration was one 
hour per patient. Patients were tested 
when judged to be in relatively good 
contact, generally three to seven days 
after admission. All patients were receiv- 
ing regular medication (generally thora- 
zine) during the entire course of their 
hospitalization. ; 

The total population of 515 schizo- 
phrenics was divided into male (N = 317) 
and female (N = 198), and into acute (M 
= 98) and chronic (N = 417) designations. 
All patients for whom the present hospit- 
alization was their first, were designated 
“acute.” Patients with prior history of 
hospitalization were designated 
“chronic.” $ 

They were categorized further into 
eight forms of schizophrenia on the basis 
of admitting diagnosis with agreement by 
the ward and project psychiatrists: ie 
noid (N = 188), undifferentiated (V = 
199), schizo-affective (N = 65), latent (N 
= 15), psychotic episode (V = 41), simple 
(N = 3), hebephrenic (N = 2), and cata- 
tonic (N = 2). The three major categories, 
paranoid, schizo-affective, and undiffer 
entiated, were compared among them- 
selves. 


Results 


Total Population 

Table 1 presents the means and stand- 
ard deviations for all 515 schizophrenics 
in the study. These were calculated both 
as raw scores and sten scores. Inspection: 
of this table indicates that all values are 
significantly higher than the standardiza- 
tion population, with the exception 9 
Factor G, which is significantly lower an 
Factor Q3, which is not significantly dif- 
ferent. 

These findings are not easily compat 
able with the general schizophrenic pro- 
file reported by Cattell et al., (1968) and 
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Table 1 


Raw & Sten Scores for the Total Population 
(N= 515) 


M 
Factors deii 

A 

B 

c 4.05 

E 3.47 1.74 
£ 4.04 2.09 
G 4.57 171 
H 3.85 2.14 
7 5.52 199 
2 3.41 182 
M 4.03 141 
y 4.13 1.25 
g 4.23 2.02 
91 4.66 

Q2 3.96 


LP 05 

*p«.0l 

ir and Gottschalk (1967). Reference 

mgab 2 indicates that the present 

fin Ae is consistent with these data in 
ing schizophrenics were outgoing 


(49, have lower super-ego strength (6-), 
PA re prone to feelings of guilt (OF, and 
He self-sufficient (Q2+). 
nie ever, tie presente study found sig- 
hie differences on other factors 
sa previous research does not con- 
WE Schizophrenics, in the present study 
(is), more sensitive and over-protected 
MH more suspicious (L+), more autistic 
04) more radical (Q1+), and more tense 
+) than the normal population. 


7.245** 
7.709** 
6.185** 
7402** 
6.037** 
5.144** 
6.802** 
7.819** 
6.398** 
7487** 
6.602** 
5.792* 
8.476** 
6.299** 
5.656 
6.126** 


Results on fou! 


Sten Scores 


m 


r factors were inconsis- 


tent with the previous research and with 


ego strength (C+), 


s about schizophrenia. 
in this study had higher 


(Er), more enthusiastic (surgency: F+), 


and more venturesome 
nation of At, Et, Ft, an 


version pattern of 


tor QI, a pattern quite u 
schizophrenics in genera 
Cattell, compared hi 
ulation with other psyc 


(H+). This combi- 
d H+ is the extro- 
the second order Fac- 
ncharacteristic of 
]. In fact, when 
is schizophrenic pop- 
hotic groups, 


found every schizophrenic syndrome to 
be lower on dominance (E), surgency 


(sss NE 
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Table 2 


Comparison of Gleser and Gottschalk, Cattell et al., and Serban Studies 


Note. A plus indicates that the schizophrenic sample was significantly higher than normal; a minus, the converse. 


< 

bf s 
= A 
us E 
züg m 
FE-UE- 
Bo «4 
D ~< 
2 3 x 
st 
65 4 
3%. 38 
HIE 
o óc à 


Schizophrenic Performance on Form E of 16 PF Ti 


(F), and venturesomeness (H), when com- 
pared to the affective syndromes. 


Acute vs. Chronic 


The sten scores for the acute and 
chronic patients are presented in Table: 
A cutes are more sensitive (/) and more 
radical (Q1) than chronics, while less 
suspicious (L) and less tense (04) than 
chronics. Only these four factors discrimi 
nate patients on the basis of the chroni- í 
city of their illness. Gleser and Gottschalk 
(1967) noted that in their population the 
relatively more disturbed patients (thos 
above the median) had also been hospital: 
ized over a longer period of time than 
those less severely disturbed. These severe 
and chronically ill patients were low Om 
ego strength (C), conscientiousness (Gv 
venturesomeness (H), and shrewdness ( 
when compared to the general pop 
tion, and higher on autism (M) and inse 
curity (O). 


Differential Diagnosis j 

Tables 4, 5, and 6 summarize the 
significant differences among the th 
largest diagnostic groups: paranoids) 
undifferentiated; and  schizo-affectiv 
These are as follows: 

1. Schizo-affectives are more inte 
gent (B) than either paranoids or um 
ferentiated. 

2. Paranoids are more ventureso! 
(H) than either schizo-affectives or undif: 
ferentiated. K 

3. Paranoids are less sensitive (/) 
undifferentiated. 

4. Paranoids are less guilt prone (| 
than either schizo-affectives or undiffi 
entiated. 

5. Paranoids have more self-co 
control (Q3) than schizo-affectives. 

6. Schizo-affectives are more 1e 
(Q4) than paranoids and undifferentiati 

7. For acutes only, paranoids 
higher super-ego strength (G) than und 
ferentiated. 4 

8. For acutes only, schizo-affective 
are more sensitive (/) than paranoids. —— 

Findings 4, 5 and 6 have also bed 
reported in the Cattell study (1969) 
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Table 3 
Sten Scores of Acute vs. Chronic Patients 


Chronic (N = 417) 
M 


Acute (N 7 98) 


A 7.35 2.30 
B 8.03 1.90 
C 6.46 2.10 
E 7.35 1.71 
p 6.04 2.04 
G 4.81 2.31 
H 7.06 2.04 
1 8.24 1.88 
L 6.08 1.71 
M 

N 

0 


*p« 05 


Findings 7 and 8 seem consistent with the — If we nay the data related two wx 
clinical theory of schizophrenics. we see sce tL 
Finding 2, however, seems inconsistent slightly —( pw ios ol 
With the concept of paranoia, T om Erie ). Such a comb 
would t ids to be the mo: 
rae Sera mua inna d 
e inability of Factors A, c,L,M, control (Q3) than 
to dif i is int- have less self-concep 
ing. per py b darch. with females. For acutes, males are also more 
Form A and theoretical considerations, autistic (M) than relie tabs 
We would expect paranoids to be lowest | Do addition (0 and Gottschalk also 
NN s Bd high found [^ io be ln assertive or domi- 
tees shui Fere on Cand high Ont (E). This difference persisted even 
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Table 5 
Means and Standard Deviations for the Schizo-Affective Diagnostic Group 


Factors 


i O600z25t'5059u0'59 


When the group was stratified on the basis 
of severity of mental illness. They suggest 
that perhaps the timid, meek, an with- 
drawn male whose personality does not 
fulfill societal sex role expectations 5 
more likely to suffer schizophrenic break- 
downs. Our finding of lower self-concept 
control (Q3) in males is consistent with 
Such an interpretation. 


Schizo-Affective 


considerations. The "sc 


file" does not 
study, as in the 


MEN HU 
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Table 6 
Personality Source Trait 


Differences Among Three Syndrome Groups 


Paranoid Undifferentiated Schizo-Affective 

H-* B+* 
EEA H- ** 

Paranoid 0+ * (I+ **) 
(G- *) 0+ * 

(Qa- **) 

Un- 

differentiated 

Schizo- 

Affective 


Note. A plus means that the syndrome at the column head averages higher than the 
syndrom for the row; a minus, the converse. 


Result igni 
em E in brackets are significant for acutes only. 


Table 7 


Comparison of Male (M) vs. Female (F) Schizophrenics 
on Cattell’s 16 PF, Form E 


Direction 


Chronic 
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Cattell investigations. Several possible 
explanations for these diverse results 
might be considered. 

First, it must be pointed out that the 
patient populations reported in all three 
studies differ from each other in signifi- 
cant ways. The patients in the Gleser and 
Gottschalk study had been continuously 
hospitalized for an average of 11 years 
just prior to testing. Patients with such 
long term chronic hospitalization were 
excluded from the present study, which 
consisted only of ambulatory chronic and 
acute patients. Furthermore, the patients 
in the Cattell study were tested prior to 
any medication, and as such, under quite 
different circumstances than the patients 
in this study. These differences might 
well have contributed to the lack of 
comparability in the results. 

Second, it may be observed in Table 1 
that scores tend to be elevated across al- 
most all factors in the test (which may 
partially explain why the key factors E, 
F, and H, characteristically low for 
schizophrenics, were all significantly high 
in our population). Reference to the IPAT 
Standardization tables for Form E (1971) 
indicates that such an unlikely situation 
results from the structure of the conver- 
sion tables, which makes a sten score 
above 5.5 a far more likely occurrance 
than a sten score below 5.5. In most 
cases, raw scores as low as 3 become stens 
above 5.5. Thus the biopolarity of the 
constructs, as originally constructed by 
Cattell, have been diminished. This situ- 
ation notwithstanding, one would never- 
theless expect the factors to yield the ex- 
pected distinctions within our schizo- 
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phrenic population based on the theoreti- 
cal and empirical considerations discussed 
above. The inability of many of the fac- 
tors to differentiate diagnostic groups, or 
acute vs. chronic patients, is not only dis- 
appointing, but calls into question the 
valicity of Form E for use with schizo- 


phrenics. 
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P. A. News & Notes 


P. A. News & Notes 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A workshop on Interpreting Children’s 
Rorschachs will be conducted at the 
Gesell Institute of Child Development by 
Richard N, Walker and Louise B. Ames, 
July 7-11, 1975. For information, write 
R. N. Walker, Gesell Institute, 310 Pros- 
pect Street, New Haven, CT 06511. 

The American Projective Drawing 
Institute offers two Summer Workshops 
this year in New York City: (a) Basic, 
July 21, 22, 23; (b) Advanced and Cases 
Seminar, July 23, 24, 25. Advances in the 
House-Tree-Person Technique: Variations 
and Applications, Buck, J. N. and Ham- 
mer, E. F., Western Psychological Ser- 
vices, 12035 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California 90025, is suggested as 
prr For information write Dr. 


anuel Hammer, 381 West End Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


From all the feedback (Not Bio-), 
indications are that the two annual 
Society-sponsored workshops on Assess- 
ment In The Seventies have been very 
successful. Apparently they are helping to 
meet the real need which exists for 
training in personality assessment. The 
first meeting was held last year in Tampa 
(co-sponsored by the Psychology Dept., 
University of South Florida) and the 
second one was held recently in San 
Diego. We hear the next one will be in 
New York in late February or early 
March — let’s all plan to go! Watch for 
details later. 


Earl S. Taulbee 
VA Center 
Bay Pines, Florida 33504 


Book Reviews 


C. L. Cooper. (Ed.) Grou Traini 
n p Training for 
Individual and nizational Develop- 


ment, 1972, Basel: S. 
$18.60. Karger K.G., 174 


volume is misleading. It 
exclusively with 

ces in Britain gained in 
There is virtually no 

Y training having led 

N opment and re- 
en € contrary, Simi- 
d m m» mention of the well 


CES 4 t some people react 
with disturbances and e PeOp 

s unhappiness t 
T-Groups and may have to jen PRIN often 


ost — tap dor improvement is great- 
on individuals as sy 

reprint of nine contribuito ^ vela 
histories) previously consolid. 
successive journal. Its stated 
people who have 


used the T-Group and related group train- 
ing methods an opportunity of describing 
why they have used them and how they 
have designed their particular pro- 
grammes ...”. Due to somewhat indilfer 
ent editing — it starts off with a researc 
report which calls for a certain level 0 
Sophistication, which is then followed, m 
chapter 2, by a down-to-earth introduc 
tion to sensitivity training, role playing 
and other group development methods if 
what sort of readership it aims at is 8 
first obscure. However, the tone is largely 
anecdotal, and it emerges that much of i 
consists of what is best described 45 
"trainers! shop talk." As such, it is suit- 
able mainly for trainers and would-be 
trainers. The concern, throughout, is wit 

the means rather than the end; with the 
mechanics of organizing T-Groups rather 
with their behavioral consequences. Thus, 
training schedules are presented in ue. 
haustive and exhausting detail but, wit 

One exception, there are no research data 
on what they served to accomplish. As 4 


Journal of Personality Assessment, 1975, 39, 2 


finale, there is an essay (by P.B. Smith) 
on contrasting trainers’ styles. 
On the more positive side, there are 
some forthright and useful analyses of 
past errors and realistic assessments like 
it is likely that similar results could have 
been achieved by other means,” coupled 
to the salutary reminder that “Training is 
not Organization Development” (Ken- 
neth Harrison). There is also a perceptive 
IM of some of the problems faced 
y university students (by N. Levine) 
Which, one feels, ought to be obligatory 
Teading for university teachers and 
administrators alike, and there is an 
pray perceptive account of the plight 
nm hospital patients (by R. Sandi- 
E of the drawbacks of sensitivity 
Rüining as generally applied in organiza- 
in nal settings is that the focus is on the 
eons collective self: that is, on 
M nz groups to the exclu- 
E of the human environment by Way 
P. customers, suppliers, stockholders, 
tho nsors and still others, like organiza- 
à nal inmates of one kind or another (as 
perosed to organizational actors). Yet 
b une with these can often stand a 
Buon of improvement, with corres- 
im ing consequences for organizational 
ede: Levine's and Sandison's 
à ntributions are remarkable in that they 
Xpress concern with non-constituent, 
E nevertheless human, organization 
TOughputs — students and hospital 
Brent — and such of their problems as 
n * occasioned by organizational proced- 
p" which are devised and administered 
E organizational actors. This is à most 
p rumendable departure from the norm. 
however, neither has pursued it to its 
ogical conclusion, One would have ex 
pected that such T-Groups as were 
Ormed would be of mixed composition, 
consisting of students or patients on the 
" One hand and of university or hospit 
Staff on the other. The greater insight 
into the difficulties of students and 
Patients which the adoption of this pro- 
cedure might have encouraged might have 
Prompted those staffs to apply them- 
Selves to organizational development by 
Way of more wholesome procedures, 
Alas, Levine falls back on T-Groups of 
Students only, and he proposes these, as 
. Well as role- playing and group techniques 
t of all kinds, as the only alternatives to 
| more orthodox methods of study. His 
advocacy of group dynamics as the sole 
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remedy to the problems he describes is 
apt to raise a multitude of eyebrows and 
a multiplicity of ifs and buts; the real 
trouble, some might argue, is the virtual 
demise of the personal tutorial system at 
megauniversities and other institutes. 
Sandison, for his part, takes the diamet- 
rically opposite, conventional tack. Con- 
frontations with mental patients which 
involve their treatment, however tempo- 
rarily, as peers are, one surmises, COn- 
sidered by hospital staffs infra dig as well 
as, in the hallowed words of Queen's 
Rules and Regulations, contrary to good 
order and military discipline. So he re- 
sorts to T-Groups of hospital staffs only, 
drawn from various hierarchic echelons. 
The result is predictable: the project “led 
to the breaking down of interdisciplinary 
barriers and the formation of a more 
effective team” of hospital staff but only 
“helped the patients to a limited extent.” 
‘Also worthy of notice is what purports 
to be a direct comparison between t 
effects of social skill training and the 
effects of sensitivity training or customer 
service personnel in the catering indust: 
(by C. L. Cooper and H. Oddie). This 
based on two distinct but nas training 
efforts which involved different sets o! 
personnel employ 
The first point to 
difference between t 
approaches is not purely methodological. 
Sensitivity training 
tive content and 
experiential. Social skill training, on the 
other hand, has à substantive 
which is put across in lectures; these are 


followed by a pra 
involve, inter alia, role-playing followed 
by group discussion and ism 
o audio-video layback for pur- 
ses of self-criticism. t substantive 
content, if it is to achieve its purpose, 
must equip the trainee with a comprehen- 
sive conceptual foundation in behavioral 
science proper, which enables him to 
the dynamics of social inter- 
ich follow, he is 
y what he 


ive 
fat learned, to try and discard nugatory 
habits, and to cultivate more fruitful 


on Bannester 
successfully for a number of years. In the 
project reported by Cooper and Oddie, 
the social skill trainees were exposed to a 
course, but not to a course which pro- 
vided such a conceptual foundation. This 


(000mm 
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goes a long way towards explaining the 
results, as evaluated by restaurant custo- 
mers. 

In the aggregate, the alumni of the 
social skill course did better with respect 
to such things as efficiency, hygiene, 
helpfulness and anticipating customers’ 
needs — evidently matters which had 
received prominence on the syllabus. 
Those who underwent sensitivity training 
instead did notably better with respect to 
such things as tact, respect, friendliness 
and making customers feel welcome. The 
question which the experiment leaves 
unanswered is the crucial one of whether 
this would also have been the case if the 
social skill trainees had undergone social 
skill training comme il faut. 
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Theodosius Dobzhansky, Genetic Di- 
versity and Human Equality. New York: 
Basic Books, 1973, 128 pages, $5.95. 


Reviewed by Rolland S, Parker, PhD 


Dr. Parker is Supervisin; is 
‘ ig Psychologist, 
Jersey City Medical Center, tid a clinical 
Psychologist in private practice, New 


UE d His research interests include 


factors affectin, r: lit. 
pus ipeychotherapeutic Dulcome. He i 
eloping a theory of Psychotherapy 


alo. 
P evolutionary/adaptational princi- 


This slender volum 


the 
Art 
and aur R. 


rtg ped of 15 points 
cks is attributable 
to a basic inferiority. Dobzhansky is a 
geneticist who wishes to 


: mary biology “to - 

tribute towards the P Es 

end hi place i tt nesting of man 
Many of the j 

corrective for 


modern genetics re; i 
tional interpretatio ony aan tradi- 


ae of behavior by hos 
and siblings reared together o; 
Dobzhansky stresses that the anoi 


Ha: 
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environments to which people are ex. 
posed in psychological studies is generally 
a small proportion of the entire rangefor ' 
which we have become adapted. (It is 
claimed that the human species occupies 
a wider variety of environmental niches j 
than any other. R.S.P.). As a conse 
quence, we cannot estimate whether any 
“population” is evaluated in the environ- 
ment to which it is most adapted. Fur 
thermore, the expression of any particu: 
lar character (phenotype) is due torang 
interaction of the genotype With. 
particular environment in which the indi- 
vidual has developed. “Heritability d$ 8 | 
feature of an entire population, not of 
the individual. However, there are no | 
clearly defined human genetic popula- 
tions which can be selected on the basis 
of such single characters as skin color | 
because of extensive genetic interchanges. | 
However, moderately different human 
populations can be differentiated due to 
Selective adaptation, preferred kinds ; 
sexual partners (associative mating), and. 
random “genetic drift" without imme 
ate adaptive consequences. A 
Dobzhansky points out that social | 
“equality” is a political term vith 
much biological significance. The reread 
er did experience a certain polemic j 
quality to the writing not consistent with | 
the tremendous technical difficulties 
facing us in determining the true facts OF 
human heritability. However, the book 
a clear statement of evolutionary prior 
ples influencing human differences. T 
reader who has only a basic knowledge Sf 
Mendelian genetics will find himse™ 
occasionally referring to other sources 
clarify terms. A glossary would have b e 
helpful. I believe that it will be of interest | 
to both students and practitioners W P 
wish to extend their understanding M 
individual differences beyond the effect 
of internal psychodynamics and socii 
forces. TN 
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John E. Gedo and Arnold Goldberg 
Models of the Mind. Chicago: The Univer 
sity of Chicago Press, 1973. 220 pages: 


Reviewed by Carl J. Tuss, ACSW 


— 
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Carl J. Tuss is a child psychotherapi: 
at Bellefaire Residential UT oes 
ter. He is also a candidate for the child 
psychoanalytic training program at the 
Cleveland Center for Research in Child 
Development. 


Reading this book recalled boyhood 
memories of trying to assemble balsa 
moon airplane models from leftover or 
Ronee parts from dissimilar model 
ae Sometimes the result was quite 
ae onil and aesthetic. At other times, 
E Paine mora that was created was 

apen i i 
ond, p at it was aerodynamically 
F This book, too, is about models, but 
m of the mind. One of the defining 
eres of this book is its sound integra- 
ion of classical psychoanalytic theory 
with aspects of modern ego psychology 
and systems theory. It is a book meant 
puer for those psychoanalysts who 
3 theoretically inclined and wish to 
fe egrate the various psychic models 
ated by S. Freud at different times 
aoe a supraordinate model that can 

oe for a wider range of clinical 
Ro ponen This :supraordinate model, 
PRSE the authors call the “hierarchical” 
i el, has an unique strength in that it 
p resses itself to various clinical data 
om a more comprehensive develop- 
mental perspective. 
* The book is organized in twelve well- 
nien. scholarly chapters. In the first 

apter, the authors challenge us with a 
masterful overview of the horizon of 
uud clinical theory in psychoanalysis. 
h ey critically conclude that we do not 
i an adequate model of psychic func- 
ioning for “those stages of mental de- 
velopment which lie between the end 
points that S, Freud dealt with." 

Chapters 2 through 4 review S- Freud’s 
topographic, tripartite (or structural), 
and reflex arc models of the mind which 
sre respectively illustrated by vignettes 
im the famous case studies of the Rat 

an, Wolf Man, and Schreber. It is the 
authors’ belief that the reflex arc model 
accounts for mental phenomena in its 
inception while the tripartite and then 
the topographic models account for 
Psychic fenctioning at the stage of full 
structural differentiation (after resolution 
of the Oedipal complex). 

In the authors’ discussion about the 
Structural model, they assert that the 
Tesolution of phallic-oedipal conflicts is 
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the main and crucial impetus for ego and 
superego structuralization. While that is 
certainly correct, I believe that view is 
too limiting. This reviewer believes that 
ego structuralization or ego differenti- 
ation should not be entirely identified 
with mental conflict resolution. Many ego 
functions and ego identifications are 
autonomous in nature and do not need 
the fuel of conflict resolution in order to 
be structuralized (Weiner, 1966). 

Chapter 5 argues that we need a model 
of the mind that fills the middle ground 
between the end points of the reflex arc 
and the topographic model. Such a mid- 
dle ground model, as it deals with the less 
than fully differentiated psyche, focuses 
on the crucial role of object relations. 
The authors propose that the “self- 
object" model of the mind as advanced 
by Heinz Kohut fills the gap. Central to 
Kohut's work is the assertion that narcis- 
sism (or the self) has its own line of 


development independent of object love. 
the self exists as 


unintegrated nuclei (sub- 
ich with further development 
become synthesized “cohesive, 
whole self” (substage). 
resolves some difficulties, 
a host of bothersome questi 
example, what is the relationship of the 


cohesive 
function of self- 
there are many more. 
not satisfactorily answered 
concurs with Ro} " 
*Kohut's generally careful and informed 
conceptualizations suffer from his at- 
tempt to mix à phenomenological, experi 


ential, representational 

traditional structura enema. metapsycho- 
i tities” et, 

ree i while the authors exer- 


th 

cised a healthy critical attitude toward S. 
Freud's various models, t 
attitude was relaxed in discussing Kohut's 
formulations. 

Chapter 6 is a creative attempt in 
illustrating how certain lines of develop 
ment (Ferenczi and A. Freud) are elabo- 
rated as the mind passes through the 
various way stations of ychic develop 
ment: reflex arc; self-object; tripartite; 
and topographic. Situations of danger, 
issism, the sense of reality, and some 


narcissi 
typical defenses are the lines of develop 


ment discussed. 
8, 9, and 10 address 


Chapters 7, 
themselves to the understanding and 


———— 
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application of the hierarchical model. 
Briefly, the hierarchical model is a de- 
velopmental model which begins with the 
reflex arc model, proceeds with the two 
stages of the self-object model, the tri- 
partite model, and then culminates with 
the topographic model. Again, vignettes 
from S. Freud's own cases of the Rat 
Man, Wolf Man, and Schreber are con- 
vincingly reinterpreted within the frame 
of the hierarchical model. 

Chapter 11 proposes a psychoanalytic 
nosology which solidly places various 
psychopathological problems within a 
developmental hierarchical context. Vari- 
ous psychopathological constellations are 
correlated with their origins in respective 
developmental phases and corresponding 
suggestions for treatment interventions 
are cogently presented. The authors 
recognize that many of the therapeutic 
interventions they describe are nonpsy- 
choanalytic in nature. Clinicians will find 
this chapter quite tempting. 

The last chapter argues that psycho- 
analysis needs to be sensitive to the need 
for different theories in order to get a 
handle on the different sets of empirical 
clinical data. In the final analysis, the 
hierarchical model will either stand or fall 
when it confronts further clinical 

practice. Then, we will have a better idea 
of its internal consistency, range, and 
degree of applicability. ¥ 
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The editors of this excellent volume 
have collected 82 of the most significant 
and representative theoretical and empiri 
cal studies of the factors influencing and 
involved in the selection of a scientific 
career. In an era where there are more 
applicants than available training oppor 
tunities in scientific fields, studies of the 
factors involved in career choice have and 
will be given special attention. Of the 
more than 1,000 papers on psychological 
facets and career choice and development 
in the sciences in the past 40 years, the 
editors have carefully selected those that 
are directly concerned with the psycho- 
logical background, development, an 
behavior or motivations of persons in the 
social, behavioral, natural, life and. physi- 
cal sciences. Individuals were primarily 
associated with research careers as theif 
adult work commitment. Studies of crea 
tive adolescents were not included in this 
volume unless they were already consid- 
ered potential scientists. For the most 
part studies of creative persons and of 
talented geniuses in allied but nonsciem- i 
tific fields had to be excluded. In adii 
dition, studies of the creative process 
itself were omitted. 

Within the above constraints, the 
editors, nonetheless, have compiled 8— 
book of readings that is a most welcome 
and valuable collection for the researcher 
in the field of career choice. The organ 
zation of articles adds to their value an 
the original introductions to each of the | 
16 sections puts each paper in its appro 
priate perspective and gives additional” 
bibliographic references which will be 
most welcome to the reader and investi- 
gator. The complete name and subject. 
indices at the end of the book agait i 
reflect the care and concern of the editors 1 
to make their volume as useful a$ 
possible. 

The original essay by Professor 
Eiduson, who has previously written 9 
book on Scientists: The Psychologica 
World, sets the appropriate tone for the 
rest of this work which will soon become 
a standard reference for the student ] 
Scholar and scientist inquiring in the fie : 


of career selection. 
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M. Henle, J. Jaynes, and J. J. Sullivan, 
(Eds.). Historical Conceptions of Psychol- 
ogy, New York: Springer Publishing Co., 
Inc, 1973, 323 pages. 


Reviewed by: Harold B. Davis 


The reviewer possesses a Michigan 
State University Ph.D. in clinical psychol- 
ogy and has pursued a consistent interest 
in personality assessment and psycho- 
therapy. His activities have included 
supervision of psychotherapy in a gradu- 
ate training program and presentation of 
papers on training in psychotherapy, and 
oe practice in psychotherapy since 


th Throughout the pages of this book, 
obze are many references to the concept 
eitgeist. One might wonder what the 
urn: Zeitgeist is that would permit this 
rage to exist. One would need to con- 
Je s that psychology has advanced to 
i point where the study of the princi- 
Tis of history are as important as the 
o rica] facts. This book aims not only 
cal e history of the specific psychologi- 
di yet (Gestalt, learning theory, 
insti and of particular concepts, ef 
im inct, dissociation, but also at the 
ue of the historical process. As one 
med the many contributions, one be- 
Bae aware of the scientific process and 
oh the way that ideas, theories and 
th ools evolve and develop. AS a result, 
his reader learns a great deal about the 
sd of the different schools, and in 
cae instances, it is written in a personal 
^ ion since a number of contributors 
a in part, recollecting their own experi- 
d ces. This volume is not solely con- 
ene with historical facts, but with the 
neta process and its structure. The 
des consists of four sections which bear 
His following headings: Approaches to 
istory, Psychological Movements, Back- 
ground Studies, Of Theories and Theo- 
us Occasional Papers of Edna Heid- 
reder, to whom the book is dedicated, 
and a section containing an annotate 
bibliography. 

The sections that deal with specific 
Schools and with specific concepts pro- 
Yide data which clearly indicate the his- 
torical process as indicated in the first 
Section. The articles, in some instances 
(Heider), give a personal account as wel 
as a full history of the school or concept. 

he material is interesting, informative 
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and insightful. The reader comes aWay 
with an awareness of the historical pro- 
cess as well as the factual basis of the 
school. 

The third section is the least uniform, 
containing articles which could as easily 
have been placed in the second section. 
The initial article in the third section 
deals with classical assumptions, and it is 
interesting to observe how some of our 
present day assumptions are linked to the 
Greek classical period. The fourth section 
essentially stands by itself insofar as it is 
completely written by the same person. 
The intent of each section is good, but it 
does not always fulfill its purpose in that 
the articles within each section are not 
always uniform in content. Since the 
principles are the same in many of the 
articles, there is à repetitiveness which 
tires the reader. Nevertheless, the level of 
the articles is generally of a high order 
and the diversity Covers all the main 
schools and concepts. 

The initial article by Kuhn is particu- 
larly interesting because it attempts to 
determine when 4 discovery may be sa. 


demonstrates that the 
requires 
They are the skill, wit, 


discovery 1$ made, there is 4 
u^ the field, This con- 


the concept of in 
which permitted Freud 


if we consider free association and 
as instrument and concept 


is not made; however, t 
fact that this volume repre- 


sents individual articles given primarily at 
meetings of the Cheiron Society and 
therefore does not attempt an integra 


tion. 

: This book is suitable for a first year 
duate student, and for the professional 

in the historical process in 

The specific articles on in- 


sychology- 
Lied if dissociation are valuable con- 


stinct and 


MEN 
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tributions to anyone in the field of 
psychology. 

A few words must be said of the 
section by Heidbreder which contains sey- 
eral of her writings. The articles by her 
are clear-headed, thoughtful, insightful, 
and to the point. Her evaluations of 
Freud and Lewin, for example, demon- 
strate an appreciation of the salient 
points with which to evaluate them in 
relation to the science of psychology. It is 
no small wonder that the editors (her 


pe saw fit to dedicate this book to 
er, 


Paul Kline (Ed.). New Approaches in 
Psychological Measurement. London: 


John Wiley & Sons, 1973, ix + 269 
$15.95, a 


Reviewed by Robert M. Allen 


child, hung up” on the issue o 
preno l and educational el 

m 4 firm proponent of the need for 
ple Poh ae of testing and evaluation, 


cked at the inadi 
- of the science m oF of 


mus Teviewer of an edited book Should 


Out the common theme justify; 
the inclusion of the contributed eaptes 
volume. It would appear that 

is a crítical and some- 


Synical view of current tests 
testing is 
this tock ares. 


of this 
Psychol- 


Kline's rationale for 
ort to “scrutinize new 
in key 'cho- 


H 
i 
F 
$ 


t 

. readers wil] 
thoughtful about the “ 
MÀ 9f some of the traditionally 
tests and measurements. Thes c 
cautioned to 


e reader is 


lepths of the 


the relation between 
reminds one 
and not on the 


concepts presented, 
Levy's chapter on 

test theory and 

to focus on the 
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hole. He makes a good case for the 
inadequacy of current tests and/or their 
usage. His overall message is clear: the 
present mode of test construction is 
test-centered and not people-centered, 
This reviewer felt the anti current-test 
bias of the author too keenly. However, 
Levy is not just critical. He is constructive 
in the wide variety of changes suggested 
for test-building rationales. Further, he 
calls for a break with the traditional 
concepts of validity and reliability and 
for an increased focus on the meaning of 
test items as they 
criteria of a behavioral nature. In short, 
test people, not tests. 

The theme of “new” approaches to 
testing is extended in Holley's paper om 
Rorschach analysis. To describe this chap 
ter as esoteric in content and difficult to 
understand is putting it mildly. Yet the 
basic concept is sound — to devise test 
procedures that are client-centered rather 
than test-centered is the name of this 
“new” game plan. Holley’s de 
fense of Rorschach’s test in terms ©) 
people (and the varied quantitative 
manipulation of people’s responses) has 
added, as a byproduct, a sense of validity 
to this test and, by extension, to other 
projective procedures used in the manner 
Suggested in this chapter. Certainly this 
presentation is not addressed to the neo 
phyte Rorschach Test user. Es 

“New” developments in project 
testing reveal Semeonoff at his libera 
understanding best. There is no condem= 
nation of particular projective technique 
only evaluation. This, in itself, is suffici 
ent to boost some and boot other tests 
(using the term “test” in the Mursellian, 
1947, sense). His review of the develop] 
ment of projective procedures is intl: 
mately coupled with the characterization 
of each test as a useful tool in personality 
assessment, Aside from this brief prese™ 
tation of tests, Semeonoff discusses in 
too terse manner (due, no doubt, be 
editorially imposed space limitation) t 
issues of validity and reliability as these 
are used and abused in connection wit 
projective test findings. Writes Semeono' 
(p. 113): : à 

It may appear that the writer is advocat 

some degree of latitude in the evaluation 

projective techniques. This is to some exten 
true. The question which it is suggested one 
should ask oneself is not whether a partic” 
lar technique is scientifically respectable 
but whether it is something from 

valuable — and in the broadest sense valid — 


relate to validity - 


Zi 
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information can be derived. 
Then again (p. 113): 

Further, in face of sometimes derisory 

comment about the “so-called art of projec- 

tive testing," the writer is prepared to 
maintain that not all projective methods are 
equally suited to all clinicians or others who 
may employ them. 
Semeonoff brilliantly makes the point 
that reliability is not equivalent to rigid- 
ity of responsiveness. This reviewer is 
taking the liberty of going beyond this to 
draw the inference that reliability is only 
à comparison of responses across time 
While consistency takes into consider- 
ation time, situation, and person (see 
Cattell, 1964). 
. Kline's contribution focuses on the 
issues involved in assessment within the 
framework of psychodynamic psychology 
(read Freudian, neo-Freudian, and off- 
beat Freudian views). It is an interesting 
chapter somewhat not congruent with the 
thinking of Semeonoff and Holley, but 
these differences are a piece with the two, 
five and hundred dollar windows at the 
race track. To Kline psychodynamic 
Psychology lends itself to measurement. 
To him “One fact seems to be clear. To 
teject such psychology as unquantifiable 
and unscientific is false” (p.206). Agree 
ment with Kline must be preceded by à 
faith in the psychoanalytic view of 
human behavior and a feeling of comfort 
with the unique, albeit almost universal, 
language of this descriptive approach to 
understanding why people behave the 
Way they do. 

This compendium of British (since all 
contributors and the editor are affiliated 
with United Kingdom universities) 
lectual, scholarly, and academic revolt 
against the traditional modes of evaluat- 
ing persons and some of the procedures in 
" takes specific aim E the current 

otions about validity a 
the one hand and the construct rationales 
behind test and extra-test cri 
other. 

Bannister's chapter deplores the rigid: 
EE or these which result in tne ies 

ase of hardening of the ^ 
He, like the others in this anti-establishy 
ment volume, feels that cann has to 


, 161-162): 
core about, Fo eam wd for elpa 


ity in psychological measures i$ a sign of the 
only half-realized but peli doni 
of trait pero and the belief that what 
we must seck find are 
istics of an object rather than an 
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standing of process. ... The most obvious 
feature of persons is that they change, and 
grievous though this may be to the champi- 
ons of reliable psychological measurement, 
it must be recognized that we must seek to 
understand change and to measure our 
degree of understanding by the degree to 
which we can predict it, We do not need to 
regard change in test scores as NUN 
"error variance," If we can anticipate su 

change and relate it to pi then we 


must rejoice at finding tests which reflect 
such cl rather than pursue such 


chimera as the constant IQ. 
Bannister continues in this phenomeno- 


UG 


The "grid" method procedure is à bit 
difficult La follow, but in keeping with 
the general tone of the book bem 
ei n und tandi opie than ques 
titying. a ‘on humanism rather than 


itself to computerization 
pe eme to better understanding. 
A final word — this i a 
The ideas cont 


of client-centered welfare to replace self- 
aggrandizing notoriety at the expense of 
good applied psychology. 
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Minutes 


Society for Personality Assessment, Incorporated 
Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Trustees 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
February 1, 1975 


Present: John E. Exner, Jr., presiding; 
Richard Dana, Margaret ]ves, Joan 
Klopfer, Walter Klopfer, Bernard 
Murstein, Max Reed, Marilyn Weir, 
Carl Zimet. 


Minutes: 
The minutes of the August 1974 meet- 
ing were approved as presented. 


REPORTS 


Treasurer’s Report (Weir) 

In spite of the increase in dues and the 
trend for an accelerated rate of new 
memberships, the Society may no longer 
be on a break-even financial basis. This 
condition is due to increased costs of 
operation. 


Membership Committee (Dana) 

Twenty-eight new members were 
approved by the Board. Two members 
were given Life Member status. In addi- 
tion, twelve new Associate applicants 
from the San Diego workshop were ap- 
proved by the Board. All of these persons 
were students in clinical doctoral pro- 
grams. The number of members is remain- 
ing almost constant with new member- 
ships being equal to losses. 


Journal (Klopfer) 


A high rejection rate for submitted 
manuscripts (approximately 70%) con- 
tinues; the publication lag remains at 13 
months, although some reduction in lag is 
anticipated. One new consulting editor 
has been added. Publication of book 
reviews has been 10 to 13 per issue. An 
option of early paid publication will be 
studied. 

Elections (Murstein) 


About 576 of the membershi - 
ded to the call for Bo pepe 
a few nominees had more than a token 
frequency. The President appointed a 
committee consisting of Bernard Mur- 
stein, Art Carr, and Ted Blau to come up 


with a slate by April 15 for the mail 

ballot. 

Distinguished Contribution Award (Exner) 
The Distinguished Contribution Award 

will be offered to Silvan Tomkins. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Program Formats (Exner) 

John Exner proposed that the mid- 
winter meeting be continued separately 
from regional psychology meetings. The 
midwinter meeting next year (New York 
City) will offer three concurrent 1% day 
workshops for 20-25 persons each with 
reduced fee, and a “modest program 
consisting of symposia and papers. 
Program Committee (Margaret Ives, 
Chairperson: Robert Davis, Bernard Mur 
stein, Max Reed) will review submitteu 
materials. The call for papers will go to 
the membership with the ballot and à 
letter from the President. The President 
will also correspond with the Inter- 
national Society liaison, affiliation poss! 
bilities, their 1975 summer meeting in 
Athens, and the feasibility of a meeting 1n 
this country. 

Awards (Exner) : 

Joan Klopfer and Marilyn Weir re- 
ceived awards from the President for 1 
and 15 years of service to the Society, 
respectively. 

Workshop 

There were 56 participants in the a 

Diego workshop — Assessment in t 


70's. Most participants were TO. 
Southern California. 
Expenses 


Per diem expenses to Board meena 

were increased from $30.00 to 
per diem. SE 
The fall meeting of the Board will b 
held in Chicago at 5:30 a 
29, 1975. Respectfully submit" 
[s] Richard H. Dana, Secretary 
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Date preceded by F indicates date elected as Fellow. 


Date preceded by M indicates da 
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Date preceded by H.M. indicates date elected as Honorary Member. 
Date preceded by A indicates date elected as Associate. 
Name followed by * indicates Charter Member or Fellow. 
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Assoc. Clin. Prof., Inst. of Adv. Psychol, 
Studies, Adelphi Univ., Garden City, N. Y. 
11530; A-55, M-61, F-74 

Sterne, Spencer B. 
2817 Land Park Dr. Sacramento, Calif.” 
95818; M-53 | 

Sternlof, Richard E. (Ph.D.) ( 
6001 N. Classen, Oklahoma City, Okla, 
73118; M-66 | 

Stineford, Laurence C. 
17173 W. Bernardo Dr., 
Diego, Calif. 92127; A-75 

Stone, Irving R. 
Community Liaison Repr., Fairview State 
Hosp., Box 1000, Costa Mesa, Calif. 92626; 
M-51 

Stone, L. Joseph* (Ph.D.) 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 12601; 
M-40, F-51 

Stone, Michael H. (Ph.D.) 
6408 Lavano Dr., Ft. Worth, Tex. 761349 
M-74 

Stonesifer, Fred A. (Ph.D.) 
509 Wyoming Ave., Wilmington, Del. 19809% 
M-51 


Apt. 204, Sami 
k, 


Stoops, Wanda Rah 
4256 Knollton Rd., 
s 1208; M49 
tout, Josephine S. (Ph.D.) J 
4410 15th St., Lubbock, Tex. 79416; M-14 


Ind. 


Indianapolis, 


Strauss, Elsa L. , 4 
3819 Dakota St., Cincinnati, Ohio 452291. 
M-51 

Stricker, George (Ph.D.) 

Inst. of Adv. Psychol. Studies, Adelphi 


Univ., Garden City, N. Y. 11530; M-66, F-67 
Sturch, Jack E. (Ed.D.) 
c P. O. Box 371, Skokie, Ill. 60076; M-61 
turgeon, Artie L. (Ph.D.) 
Box 614, Radford College, Radford, Vii 
S 24141; M-61 ) 
jundberg, Norman D. (Ph.D. 
Dept of Psychol, Univ. of Oregon, Eugen’ 
6 Ore. 97403; F-61 
wartz, Jon D. (Ph.D.) 1 
2102 Redbud Ave., Odessa, Tex. 79162; 
^ A-67, F-71 (Ph.D) 
wensen, Clifford H., Jr. (Ph.D. ^ 
Dept. of Psychol., Purdue Univ., Lafayett@y 
Ind. 47906; F-66 
Swift, Joan Woodcock (Ph.D.) 
5628 S. Blackstone Ave., 
60637; M-45 


Chicago, Mi 


Tabin, Johanna Krout 
EE Park Ave., Glencoe, Ill. 60022; m52 
lent, Norman (Ph.D. 

Psychol. "uM VA Hospital, Northamptol 
Mass. 01060; M-53, F-63 

Tamm, Mary M. (Ph.D.) 
Carrera 7BIS, 94-43, Bogo 
bia, S. A.; M-71 


ta, D. E. Colom 


Directory 


Tanaka, Fujio 
11-11, Nomachi 2-chome, Kanazawa-shi, 
Ishikawa-ken, Japan 921; M-59 

Taulbee, Earl S. (Ph.D.) 

Psychol. Svc., VA Center, Bay Pines, Fla. 
33504; M-53, F-55 

Tayal, Shanti (Ph.D.) 

7430 Tower St., Falls Church, Va, 22046; 
M-60 

Teicher, Arthur (Ph.D.) 

an. West 88th St., New York, N.Y. 10024; 
-5 

Tercero, Javier 
Cerrada de Amores No. 22, Mexico 12, D.F., 
Mexico; A-62 

TeSelle, Will A. 

3975% Louisiana St, San Diego, Calif, 
92104; A-75 

Theiner, Eric C. (Ph.D.) 
6258 Millbranch Rd., 
38671; M-63, F-73 

Thetford, William N. (Ph.D.) 
En E. 73rd St, New York, N.Y. 10021; 

Thornton, Thomas E. (Ph.D.) 

50 S. W. 140th Dr., Miami, Fla. 33158; 

Tiefenthaler, Carlyn J. 

60 White Fall Lane, New Canaan, Conn. 

Tis oe A-74 
lery, Mary E. 

Ne 2, Box 2500, Apt. 2, Jessup, Md. 20794; 
-14 

Tolor, Alexander (Ph.D.) 

Fairfield Univ., North Benson Rd., Fairfield, 
Conn. 06430; F-63 

Tomblen, Donald (Ph.D.) 

i Fieldstone Dr., Whippany, N.J. 07981; 
-56 

Tomkins, Silvan S. (Ph.D.) 

32 Clover Lane, Princeton, N.J. 08540; F-59 

Trachtman, Gilbert M. (Ph.D.) 

110 Bleecker St., Apt. 2B, New York, N.Y. 
10012; M-54 

Treat, Wolcott C, (Ph.D.) 

327 Laurel St., San Diego, Calif. 92101; 

5 M-53, F-59 

rench, Alma Nicholas 
S. 2 Éastern Dr., Wethersfield, Conn. 06109; 
-54 
Triozzi, Louis M. 
600 Hillside Ave., Mamaroneck, N.Y. 10543; 
-7 

Trivedi, Amritlal K. (Ph.D.) 

a yas Rd., Burlington, 


Southaven, Miss. 


N.J. 08016; 


Turner, Miss Dorothy P. 
3512 Liv-Moor De, Columbus, Ohio 43227; 
A-67 

Turo, Joann K. 
539 West End Ave., New York, N.Y. 10024; 
A-69 


Ullmann, Leonard P. (Ph.D.) - 
PsychoL, 2430 Campus Rd., Univ. of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822; M-58 
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Umpierre, Francisco Jose 
ondominio Midtown, Suite 510-511-512, 
420 Ponce de Leon, Hato Rey, P.R, 00919; 
A-56, M-57 


Van de Castle, Robert L, (Ph.D.) 
Dept. of Psychiatry, Univ. of Va. Med. Sch., 
Charlottesville, Va. 22901; F-64 
Vandenberg, Steven G. (Ph.D.) 
Dept. of Psychol, Univ. of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 80302; M-51 
Waving, John M. (Ph.D.) 
1235 Favorite St., Anderson, Ind. 46013; 


M-52 
Velez-Diaz, Angel (Ph.D.) 
Nis dy -10, Residencial Vistabella, 


Bayamon, P. R. 00620; M-71 
Ventola, Louis J. 
AD. Trapelo Rd., Waltham, Mass, 02154; 
AT 
Vinson, Arnold W. (Ph.D.) 
2301 Jefferson Davis Hwy. South, No, 725, 
Arlington, Va, 22202; M-74 
Vogel, Dr. Horst 
igmund Freud Inst, 6 Frankfurt/M, 
Myliusstr. 20, Germany; M-57 
Vorhaus, Pauline G. (Ed.D.) 
155 West 68th St., New York, N.Y, 10023; 
M-41, F-44, LM-66 


Mago Edwin (Ph.D.) 
6 N. Revere Rd., Akron, Ohio 44313; M-61 


W: Mazie Earle (Ph. D.) 
Q0 Klein Rd., Buffalo, N.Y. 14221; M-50 
Wald, Charh 
21 Bond St., Great Neck, N.Y. 11021; M-61 
Wales, Beth (Ph.D.) 
29 3 Springer Ave., Cinninnati, Ohio 45208; 
M-69 


Ih Dale S. 
V NE. 25th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97212; 


A-72 

Walker, Richard N. (Ph.D.) 
"Gestell Inst of Child Develop, 310 Prospect 
St., New Haven, Conn. 06511; F-70 

Waller, Patricia (Ph.D.) 
UNC Highway Safety Res, Cent, Craige 
Trailer Park, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514; M-61 


Walton, Norma R. (Ph.D.) 
3150 Dart Rd., Mason, Mich. 48854; M-49 


Ward, Alan J. (Ph.D.) 
Society Hill Towers, 210 Locust St., Apt. 
17A, LET Pa. 19106; M-66 F-74 


Warner, Samuel J. (Ph.D.) 
39 Gramercy Park, New York, N.Y. 10010; 
M-53 
W: Terry T. 
"Whitten Village, Box 239, Clinton, S.C. 
29325; A-74 
Warren, Lurene Z. 


324 New St., Spring City, Pa. 19475; 
W: Sue Allen PhD.) 
mures Rd., Squantum, Mass. 02171; F-75 


Warshawsky, Florence 
13515 Shaker Blvd., Apt. 4A, Cleveland, 


Ohio 44120; M-49 


M-49 


—————=—————— 
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Waters, Thomas J. (Ph.D.) 
US 25272, Portland, Ore. 97221; A-55, 


M-61 
Watkins, Donald C. (Ph.D.) 
30 Fairway Dr, Reading, Pa. 19607; M-74 
Webb, James T. (Ph.D.) 
Psychol Dept., Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio 
45701; M-69 
Webb, Warren W. (Ph.D.) 
Dept. of Psychiatry, Vanderbilt Univ., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 37232; F-73 
Weiner, Irving B. (Ph.D) 
Dept. of Psychol, Case Western Reserve 
Univ., Cleveland, Ohio 44106; F-72 
Weinstein, Marvin S. (Ph.D.) 
405 Nova Albion Way, San Rafael, Calif. 
94903; M-58 
Weiss, Avraham Artur (Ph.D.) 
“Talbieh” Psychiatric Hosp., P.O.B. 39, 
Jerusalem, Israel; F-68 
Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith (Ph.D.) 
Univ. of Ga., Dept. of Psychol., Athens, Ga. 
E M-43, F-51 


Wejtko, , Jan 
od "Woburn Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. MSM 
1L5; A-74 
Wells, Dr. Hal M. 
ND Park South, New York, N.Y. 
te, Pauline (Ph.D.) 
“et Crescent Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 28207; 
) “Ns 
. Dol h, Port! 
Wetal Bis jud ortland, Ore. 97219; A-72 


mh Merriman Rd., Akron, Ohio 44303; 


us. init Cornel Oni 
I kN Ithaca, N. Y. 


Whitman, Roy M, M.D.) 
4 PIM A D 


Dept. tatry, Univ. of Ci 
Coll. of Med Cincin V. Ol incinnati 
White Leon J, (M. D) ati, Ohio 45229; M-54 


Mi show Vet Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


Wickersham: Fi 
A Harwood De 


Wi "s (Boon t. ( (Ph.D.) 
v MA Aye, Montreal H3Y 2T6, P. Q., 


ins, Jerry S. (PhD) 
"ESTE P Un. E AER Columbia, 
1WS5; F-74 


ER Worth, Tex. 76109; 


aan duven B.C 
ohanna B. 
E Edison Rd., a Ohio 44121; 
Wien Harold (Ph.D) 
i [ Pis PL, Hartsdale, N.Y. 10530; M-60, 


E ‘Sturtevant Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 


illiams, Geor, rge H, 
3093s Clairmont Rd. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
wanian Helen E. 
3 West 73rd 


Yor NY. 10025: Hom Park Royal, New 


Directory 


Williamson, Helen T. (Ph.D.) 
ES 85th St, New York, N.Y. 10028; 

Wilson, Bradford J. (MA) 
333 Central Park West, 
10025; A-64 

Wilson, Helen E. (Ph.D.) 
Eastern Montana Coll., 1500 N. 30th St., 
Billings, Mont. 59101; À-58, M-60 

Wilson, y T. MARI 
um ox 143, So. Salem, N.Y. 10590; 


Winter, William D. (Ph.D.) 
Counseling Center, Bldg. 
Univ., San Jose, Calif. 9 n 

Wittert, Edward M. (Ph.D.) 


New York, N.Y. 


an Jose State 
-13 


6129 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60659; 
Wolf, S. Jean (Ph.D.) 

135 W West 68th St., New York, N.Y. 10023; 
Wolfson, R 


24 West, M St., New York, N.Y. 10024; 
to. LM-66 
o Adolf G. 
1364 Lexington Ave., 
10028; M-49 
Woolf, Henrietta K. 
1623 35th St, N.W., 
30007; M-50, LM-75 


New York, N.Y. 


D.C. 


Washington, 


Yadoff, Bernard (Ph.D.) 
Chr, Div. of Psych., Dept. of Audiolo 
Speech and Psych., Mercy. Hospital, Pi ts: 
burgh, Pa. 1521 ase 

Yang Andrew T. (Ph.D.) 

0 peran, Bloomfield Hills, 
M-57, F-6 

Youn; L ges (Ph.D.) 

4209 College Ave., Ellicott City, Md. 21043; 
M 72, F-74 

Yufit, Robert I. (Ph.D. 
Ill? State Pech: UN 1601 W. Taylor St, 
Chicago, Ill. 60612; M- -62, F-68 


Mich. 48013; 


Zamorski, Emil J. : 
Harlan Bldg., Suite 208, 250 Martin St, 
Birmingham, Mich. 48011; A-61 

Zappo, Lena L. (Ph.D. j 
SM Mt. moine ves Newark, N.J. 07104; 

Zeldow, Peter B. ben D. 
Psychol, Svc., 
13210; M-74 

Zilaitis. Victor (Ph.D.) 
2410 S.W. Lakeview Dr., 
33807; F-67 

Zimet, Carl N. 

School of icine, 4200 East 9th Aves 
Denver, Colo. 80220; M-59, F-63 

Zimmerman, Irla Lee (Ph.D.) hila- 
404 Bank of America Bidg., 13006 E. P 
delphia, Whittier, Calif. 9501; M-45, F62 

Zucker, Karl B. (Ph.D. 

Dept. of Ber Paucation Indiana State 

7 Univ., Terre Haute, Ind. 47809; 

ucker, Luise J. (Ph.D. A 
275° Central Çark West New York, NY 
10024; M-45, F-50, LM-70 

Zusman, Stephan S. PhD.) 

12745 Hortense St., Studio City, 
A-73, M-75 


ospital, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Sebring, Fla 


Ca. 91604; 


has 


Directory 


GEOGRAPHIC DIRECTORY 
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UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


ALABAMA 
Fowler, Raymond D. 
Harriman, B. Lynn 
Rosecrans, C. J. 


Mobile 
Cerkevich, Taras J. 


McWilliams, Jane E. 
Oyarzun, Raul B. 


Tuscaloosa 


Peyman, Douglas A. R. 


Shwery, Edward H. 


ALASKA 
Doak, Barbara B. 


ARIZONA 
Maresca, Virginia K. 
Phoenix 


Brewer, Paul W. 
Canter, Aaron H. 
Katz, Harriet 


Tempe 


Goodstein, Leonard D. 


McGuirl, Donald 
Tucson 


Chang, Alice F. 
Kahn, Marvin W. 
Levy, Martin R. 


ARKANSAS 
Colvin, Ralph 
Murphy, Richard F. 


Fayetteville 


Dana, Richard H. 
Mason, Bettye R. 


CALIFORNIA 
Bell, John E. 
Berg, Paul S. D. 
Blum, Gerald S. 
Bowdlear, Charles M. 
Brozovich, Stanley M. 
Cassel, Russell N. 
Crumpton, Evelyn 
Due, Floyd O. 
Dunlap, Dorothy 
Dye, Curtis 
Eglash, Evelyn 
Frankel, Esther B. 
Gering, Evelyn 
Holcomb, James M. 
Horn, Myron J. 
Howard, Stephen J. 
Inman, John M. 


Iverson, Norman E. 
Kendra, John M. 
Kray, Dorothy 
Levy, Henry L. 
Lewis, Robert T. 
Malm, Mildred 
Malyon, Alan K. 
Marks, Alvin 

Mehr, Helen M. 
Miller, Cecil R. 
Mitroff, Norman S. 
Reisel, Jerome 
Russell, Howard 
Sargent, S. Stansfeld 
Saurenman, Rene 
Scott, Sheri 
Simkin, James 
Singh, Eugene R. 
Snowden, Robert E. 
Whitsell, Leon J. 
Zusman, Stephan S. 


Beverly Hills 
Goldstein, Fred J. 
Olinger, Leonard B. 
Polonsky, Dimitri 
Ruja, David H. 


Costa Mesa 
Feblowicz, Ernst A. 
Stone, Irving R. 


La Jolla 
Penn, Nolan M. 
Pfeiffer, Stephen M. 


Los Angeles 
Armon, Mary V. 
Bolgar, Hedda 
Brandt, Rudolph J. 
Brawer, Florence B. 
Diamond, Florence 
Eberdt, Mary G. 
Eiduson, Bernice T. 
Fairbanks, Ronald R. 
Farberow, Norman L. 
Feifel, Herman 
Fichman, Lionel L. 
Forer, Bertram R. 
Forer, Lucille K. 
Grayson, Harry M. 
Knutson, Jeanne N. 
Lulow, Jeffrey M. 
Maksimczyk, Walter 
Meyer, Mortimore M. 
Palmer, James O. 
Risch, Frank 
Salzman, Anne 
Sheehan, Joseph G. 


Pasadena 


Ameday, Roberta F. 
Greiner, David S. 


Sacramento 
Somerville, Addison W. 
Sterne, Spencer B. 


San Diego 
Blumberg, Louis M. 
Brooks, Joseph G. 
Crisler, Robert O. 
Dess, William J. 
Heisler, Verda 
Murphy, Pauline 
Murphy, Ray 
Schorr, Martin M. 
Stineford, Laurence C. 
TeSelle, Will A. 
Treat, Wolcott C. 


San Jose 
Carp, Frances M. 
Levy, Ruth J. 
Winter, William D. 


San Rafael 
Borland, Ingrid B. 
Weinstein, Marvin S. 
Whittier 
Cole, Joseph C. 
Zimmerman, Irla Lee 


COLORADO 
Ossorio, Abel G. 
Vandenberg, Steven G. 


Denver 
Dirks, Jerald F. 
During, Linda M. 
Jones, Nelson F. 
Nelson, Constance B. 
Rogers, Lawrence S. 
Rymer, Charles A. 
Zimet, Carl N. 


CONNECTICUT 
Aron, Robert D. 
DeWolfe, Joyce H. 
Gibson, Robert L. 
Ibelle, Bertram P. 
Libresco, Emile 
McNeill, Harry V. 
Mosher, Donald L. 
Singer, Jerome L. 
Tiefenthaler, Carlyn J. 
Trench, Alma N. 
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Fairfield 
Locke, Evelyn T. 
Rosner, Stanley 
Tolor, Alexander 


Hartford 
Fiss, Harry 
Shearn, Charles R. 
Middletown 
Cudrin, Jay M. 
Friedman, Edward L. 
New Haven 
Allison, Joel 
Ames, Louise Bates 
Climo, Esther 
Klatskin, Ethelyn H. 
Walker, Richard N. 
New London 
Brust, Robert G. 
Goldberg, Philip A. 
Murstein, Bernard I. 
Stamford 


Krugman, Dorothy C. 
Sienkiewicz, Alfred J. 


DELAWARE 
Stonesifer, Fred A. 


FLORIDA 
Crum, Joseph E. 
Davison, Arthur H. 
Feldman, Dorothy A. 
HI ale B. 
el ne: 
N SA Eal 
Zilaitis, Victor 
Coral Gables 
Allen, Robert M. 
Blumenthal, Seymour M, 
Jones, Marshall R. 
Schoenrock, Raymond P, 
Spirer, Jess 
Gainesville 
Harrower, Molly R. 
Schauer, Charles A. 
Schumacher, Audrey S. 
Schumacher, Henry C. 
Miami 
Marquit, Syvil 
Thornton, Thomas E, 
Tallahassee 
Bohn, Suzanne E. 
Megargee, Edwin I. 
Tampa 
Anton, William D, 
Blau, Lili R. 
Blau, Theodore H. 
Ciccarello, Jennie 
Martinroe, Maria J. 
Mathis, Andrew G, 


Mauger, Paul A. 
Schaffer, Robert E. 
Spielberger, Charles D. 


GEORGIA 
Castles, Janice L. 
Kaplan, Norman 
Sisson, Boyd D. 


Athens 


Barry, John R. 
Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith 


Atlanta 
Craddick, Ray 
Hughes, Robert M. 
L'Abate, Luciano 
Lazaroff, Jerry M. 
Miner, John B. 
Schneider, Thomas E. 
Williams, George H. 


HAWAII 


Honolulu 
Boyar, Jerome I. 
Denny, James M. 
Halperin, Sidney L. 
Ullman, Leonard P. 


IDAHO 


Brassard, Elianora I. 


ILLINOIS 


Barrell, Robert P. 
Bortree, David W. 
Craig, Robert J. 
Durfee, Richard A. 
Hallow, William C, 
McFarland, Robert L. 
Neuman, Gerard G. 
Rader, Gordon E. 
Siegel, Burton 
Sturch, Jack E. 
Tabin, Johanna K. 


Chicago 


Beck, Samuel J. 
Cohler, Bertram J. 
Crivolio, August J. 
Eron, Leonard D. 
Fromm, Erika 
Gruenwald, Doris 
Irvin, Floyd S. 
Johnston, Mary H. 
Khan, Lois T. 

Krall, Vita 

Lerner, Barbara A. 
Lewis, Laura H. 
Lichtenberg, Eva F. 
Perman, Sherwood 
Rajewski, Robert E. 
Rootes, Mary 
Schneider, Clifford D. 
Swift, Joan W. 
Wittert, Edward M. 
Yufit, Robert I. 


Directory 


Evanston 

Kolen, Corinne S. 

Levy, Sidney J. 

Marx, Alfred 

Saxonberg, Sonja S. 
Winnetka 

Burke, Maurice O. 

Leiden, Irving 


INDIANA 
Diamond, Victor D. 
Heinemann, Peter O. 
Moser, Kathryn A. 
Schmalzried, Newell T. 
Stoops, Wanda R. 
Vayhinger, John M. 
Lafayette 
Ascough, James C. 
Jones, Robert K. 
Rychlak, Joseph F. 
Swensen, Clifford H. 
Terre Haute 


Ramer, John C. 
Zucker, Karl B. 


IOWA 
Joslyn, W. Danforth 
Moore, Raymond E. 
Steinmeyer, Charles H. 
Iowa City 
Edwards, Warren P. 
Loney, Jan 


KANSAS 
Morgan, Carl E. 
Topeka 
Appelbaum, Stephen A. 
Athey, George I. 
Colson, Donald B. 
Cummings, S. Thomas 


Patterson, Tom W. 
Smith, William H. 


KENTUCKY 


Berzins, Juris I. 


LOUISIANA 
Mead, Bert 


New Orleans 
Crovetto, Lorraine 
Fosberg, Irving A. 


MAINE 3 
Burgemeister, Bessie B. 
Lowell, Marcel J. 


MARYLAND 
Abrams, Julian 
Clapperton, Gilbert 
Finn, Michael H. P. 
Gebhard, Mildred 


Directory 


Haworth, Mary R. 
Herron, E. Wayne 
Isaacs, Mark 

James, Robert L. 
Lombardo, Anthony 
Lorr, Maurice 

Starr, Richard M. 
Wilkins, Verna M. 
Young, I. Louis 


Baltimore 


Feldberg, Theodore M. 


Geary, Edward A. 
Hill, Evelyn F. 
Payne, Marshall B. 


Chevy Chase 
Eisner, Rona C. 
Kaplan, Sylvan J. 
Raifman, Irving 


Jessup 


Morse, Robert F. 
Tillery, Mary E. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Berkowitz, Steven A. 
de Gersdorff, Anne F. 
Evans, John T. 
Hilkevitch, Rhea R. 
Homer, Gordon H. 
Hyman, Sidney R. 
Klepper, Irwin L. 
Monahan, Richard T. 
Stanton, Harriet 
Tallent, Norman 
Ventola, Louis J. 
Warren, Sue A. 


Amherst 


Rotman, Saul R. 
Rudman, Seymour L. 


Cambridge 


Murray, Henry A. 
Rosenthal, Robert 


Worcester 
Lebeaux, Thelma W. 
Murphy, James O. 


MICHIGAN 
Brownfain, John J. 
Fritzen, Robert D. 
Gay, Richard L. 
Goldstein, Samuel I. 
Karson, Samuel 
Klein, Louis S. 
Leonard, A. T. 
Pesetsky, Fred J. 
Singer, Myron M. 
Walton, Norma R. 
Yang, Andrew T. 


Ann Arbor 
Fast, Irene 
Mayman, Martin 
Pryor, David B. 
Rosenwald, George C. 


Birmingham 
MacBride, John L. 
Zamorski, Emil J. 

Detroit 
Feinberg, Henry 
Kramer, Ernest F. 
Longley, James L. 

East Lansing 
Aronoff, Joel C. 
Barclay, Andrew M. 
Mueller, William J. 
Rabin, Albert I. 

Flint 
Hand, Mary Ella 
Peske, Patric O. 

Grand Rapids 
Bijkerk, Roelof J. 
Kooistra, William H. 
Springer, James R. 

Mt. Pleasant 
Fuller, Gerald B. 
Lovinger, Sophie L. 
Rosenbaum, Ira S. 


MINNESOTA 
Buegel, Hermann F. 
Scher, Sam C. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Pascal, Gerald R. 
Patterson, William E. 
Theiner, Eric C. 


MISSOURI 
Barclay, Allan G. 
Higdon, John F. 

Kansas City 
Carr, Edward R. 


Ruiz, Rene A. 
Simkins, Lawrence 


MONTANA 


Baker, Gertrude 
Wilson, Helen E. 


NEBRASKA 
Hillson, Joseph S. 
Renner, Michael C. 

Lincoln 
Cole, James K. 
Hill-Grant, Carmen 


NEVADA 
Dowlen, Caroline L. 
Magnette, Jules 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
King, Francis W. 


Manchester 


Harmes, John M. 
St. Clair, Walter F. 


NEW JERSEY 
Anthony, George A. 
Clark, W. Donald 
Danesino, Angelo 
Fabrikant, Benjamin 
Johnston, Wade W. 
Kidorf, Irwin W. 
Krass, Alvin 
Lagos, John M. 
Liutkus, Stanley 
Morrow, J. Lloyd 
Potash, Herbert M. 
Rollenhagen, Jane 
Sless, Bernard 
Soll, Jerome 
Tomblen, Donald 
Trivedi, Amritlal K. 


Livingston 


Abramson, Leonard S. 
Lawrenson, Thomas J. 


Maplewood 
Goodman, Morris 
Kutash, Samuel B. 


Montclair 
Aronow, Edward 
Brower, Judith F. 
Guze, Vivian S. 
Minor, Doris K. 


Newark 
Steiner, M. Elisabeth 
Zappo, Lena C. 


Princeton 
Phillips, Maurice 
Tomkins, Silvan S. 


Tenafly 
Chell, Sam 
Lower, William F. 


NEW MEXICO 
Abel, Theodora M. 


Santa Fe 
Mariani, Eugene L. 
Mariani, Rose 


NEW YORK 
Bosner, Jane P. 
Braun, Roslyn R. 
Brody, Gertrude G. 
Cohen, Morris L. 
Cormack, Peter H. 
DeMartino, Hugo A. 
Dingman, Paul R. 
Eisenstadt, J. Martin 
Exner, John E. 
Friedman, Howard 
Goldstein, Stanley 
Harris, William W. 
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Holanchock, George M. 
Junken, Elizabeth M. 
Kaplan, Herbert 
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Editor Note: 


There is a change of location for the publisher of 
the following book, which was reviewed in our 
December issue (38-6, 586-588); Prediction of 
Aggression authored by Professor Dan Olweus. The 
publishing company is Skandinaviska Testforlaget, 
Box 461, S-12 604 Haegersten, Sweden. 


———— 


| Could | you use. objectively obtained 

| estimates of. strengths and interrela-. 

| tionships « of the id, ego, and superego 

in your diagnostic work? In your 

research. on personality? Are you just 

| curious about how these basic 

f concepts of psychoanalytic theory 
| might be quantified? 


| TEST 


utilizes ies independent subtests to 
measure important aspects of id, ego, 
| and ‘superego functioning. Materials 
are easy to handle. Tasks are disarming 
and | are ‘intrinsically interesting to 
almost anyone. Evaluation takes as 
much time, thought, and sophistica- 
tion . as for any other test giving impor- 
tant basic information about the per- | 
d sonality. 


Obtain information. and/or order 
(complete set $43.50) from 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 
SPECIALISTS 
Box 1441 
Missoula, Montana 59801 
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The Measurement of Self-Actualization: 
A Critical Review of the Personal Orientation Inventory 
DONALD J. TOSI and CATHY A. LINDAMOOD 


College of Education 
The Ohio State University 


Summary: 


Shostrom’s Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) was reviewed in terms of its 


reliability and validity. The use of the POI in counseling and psychotherapeutic settings was 
emphasized. Faking and social desirability were also discussed in light of existing evidence. 
It was concluded that the POI offers great potential for use in counseling contexts but in its 
present state should be considered a research instrument. 


Recently, Shostrom (1972) indicated 
several dimensions of personal growth or 
self-actualization as counseling and 
psychotherapy goals, were measured by 
the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) 
(Shostrom, 1964). Shostrom’s orientation 
is derived largely from the humanistic 
psychological theory of Maslow (1954, 
1962), but the influence of contemporary 
umanistic theorists such as May (1958), 
Riesman, Glazer, and Denny (1950), and 
Perls (1947: Perls, Hefferline, & Good- 
man, 1951) in the conceptualization of 
he POI is clearly evident. The intent of 
his paper is to provide practicing coun- 
selors, psychotherapists, and test users a 
current review of research on the reliabil- 
ity and validity of the Personal Orienta- 
ion Inventory. 

The POI, with content based on value 
judgment problems identified by psycho- 
therapists over a 5 year period, is the only 
available inventory designed specifically 
to measure self-actualization. The POI as 
a means of assessing psychotherapeutic 
progress offers much potential. The value 
of the POI is indicated by studies using 
the instrument as a criterion measure of 
changes in self-actualization in sensitivity 
groups (Culbert, Clark, & Bobele, 1968), 
attitude and personality change during 
counselor training (Mazer, Note 1), and in 
focusing on positive mental health in 
clients during counseling (Foulds, 1970). 


The POI Scales 

The POI consists of 150 pairs of 
two-choice items and is scored for two 
major scales and 10 subscales. There is 
one form of the inventory and it is 


applicable to grades 9-16 and adults. 
Profiles are provided in the manual for 
college students and selected occupation- 
al and clinical groups. Administration 
requires 30-40 minutes. 

Of the 12 scales only two, Time 
Competence (Te, 23 items) and Inner Di- 
rectedness (J, 127 items) are independent; 
the 10 subscales consist of a reshuffling 
of the Tc and / items and display a large 
degree of item overlap with each other 
averaging 94% (Shostrom, 1964). The 10 
subscales are conceptualized as represent- 
ing five major areas with each area having 
two related yet contrasting subscales. The 
areas and subscales are as follows 
(Shostrom, 1966): 

Time Ratio (TR) — Time Incompe- 
tence/Time Competence: the de- 
gree to which one is present- 
oriented. 

Time Incompetence 

Example: 

(a) I prefer to save good things for 
future use. 
(b) I prefer to use good things now. 

Time Competence 


Example: 
(a)For me, the future usually 


seems hopeful. 
(b) For me, the future often seems 


hopeless. 
Support Ratio (SR) — Orientation 
Toward others vs. self (127 items). 


Other Directedness 


Example: 
(a) I already know all I need to 
know about my feelings. 


(b) As life goes on, I continue to 
know more and more about my 
feelings. 


Inner Directedness 
Example: 
(a) I must avoid sorrow at all cost. 
(b) It is not necessary for me to 
avoid sorrow. 


1. Valuing: 

A. Self-actualizing value (SAV) — 
reflects the degree to which the 
individual holds the values of 
self-actualizing people (26 
items). 


Example: 
(a)I live by values which are in 
agreement with others. 
(b)I live by values which are pri- 
marily based on my own feel- 
ings. 


B. Existentiality (Ex) — the flexi- 
bility with which the individual 
applies these values to his own 
life (32 items). 


Example: 
(a)I am concerned with self- 
improvement at all times. 
(b)I am not concerned with self- 
improvement at all times. 


2. Feeling: 
A. Feeling Reactivity (Fr) — re- 
flects the degree of sensitivity 
to one's needs and desires (23 
items). 


Example: 
(a) To feel right, I need always to 
please others. 
(b)I can feel right without always 
having to please others, 


B. Spontaneity (S) — the ability to 
express these feelings spontane- 
ously (18 items). 


Example: 
(a) I am afraid to be angry at those 
Ilove. 
(b)I feel free to be angry at those 
I love. 


3. Self-Perception: 
A. Self-regard (Sr) — reflects the 
ability to like oneself as a per- 
son (16 items). 


Measurement of Self-Actualization 


Example: 
(a) It is a good idea to think about 
your greatest potential. 
(b)A person who thinks about his 
greatest potential gets con- 
ceited. 


B. Self- acceptance (Sa) — the abil- 
ity to accept oneself despite 
one's weaknesses (26 items). 


Example: 
(a) I must justify my actions in the 
pursuit of my own interests. 
(b)I need not justify my actions in 
the pursuit of my own interests. 


4. Awareness: 

A. Nature of man as constructive 
(NC) — reflects the degree to 
which the individual views man 
as essentially good (16 items). 


Example: 
(a)A person can completely 
change his essential nature. 
(b)A person can never change his 
essential nature. 


B. Synergy (Sy) — the ability to 
perceive opposites as related 
and meaningful (9 items). 


Example: 
(a) For me, work and play are the 
same. 
(b)For me, work and play are 
opposites. 


5. Interpersonal Sensitivity: 

A. Acceptance of aggression (A) — 
reflects the degree to which the 
individual accepts his own hos- 
tilities or aggression (25 items). 


Example: 


(a)Men should be assertive and 
affirming. : 

(b) Men should not be assertive and 
affirming. 


B. Capacity for intimate contact 
(C) — the ability to maintain 
meaningful nonmanipulative re- 
lationships (28 items). 


Example: 
(a) When I really love myself, 
everybody will love me. 
(b) When I really love myself, there 
will still be those who won't 
love me. 


DONALD J. TOSI and CATHY A. LINDAMOOD 


Norming 

Percentile scores and standard scores 
on the profile are based on norms of 
2,607 entering college freshmen (1,514 
males and 1,093 females). Sample profiles 
are provided for business supervisors, 
student nurses, Peace Corps volunteers, 
college juniors and seniors, entering col- 
lege freshmen, high school students, hos- 
pitalized psychiatric patients, delinquent 
males, and alcoholic males. Additional 
profiles of clinically nominated self- 
actualized, normal, and non-self-actual- 
ized adult groups are presented in the 
manual. 

Significant sex differences based on 
the norming sample are reported in the 
manual for the 7c, Ex, Sa, Nc, and Sy 
scales. Even though significant, the mean 
differences per scale were less than one 
raw-score point except on Tc (difference 
of 1.1 points). Consequently Shostrom 
(1966) concludes that these differences 
may be of little practical value in individ- 
ual interpretation. 

Reliability 

Shostrom (1964) reports test-retest 
reliability coefficients of .91 and 93 for 
the Time Ratio and Support Ratio, re- 
spectfully, with no mention of the time 
lapse. Klavetter and Mogar (1967) report 
1 week test-retest reliabilities of the 12 
scales (n = 48, range .52 — .82, median = 
705). Mardi and May (1968) report test- 
retest reliabilities of an approximately 50 
week time lapse (n = 46, range 32 —.74, 
median = .58), and internal consistency 
coefficients for the 12 scales (medians: 
Te = 398, I = 652, SAV = 46, Ex = 53, 
Fr = 46,8 = 55, Sr = 28, Sa = 338, Ne = 
258, Sy = 42, A = 40, C= 42). A 
test-retest coefficient of a 9-week time 
lapse computed for the mean scale scores 
of a control group reported by Foulds 
(1969) resulted in an r of .96. 


Validity 

Construct validity. As the POI is a 
pioneering work in attempting to measure 
self-actualization, construct validity be- 
comes a critical point. Evidence for con- 
struct validity is presented by à study 
using the POI to differentiate three adult 
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groups who were clinically nominated as 
“self-actualized” (n = 29), “normal” (n = 
160), and “non-self-actualized” (n = 34). 
The POI significantly differentiated the 
self-actualized from the non-self-actual- 
ized on 11 scales (Ne was not significant) 
(Shostrom, 1964). Furthermore, the self- 
actualized group means were greater on 
11 scales (Nc was less by .03)than the 
normal group, and the non-self-actualized 
group means were below the normal 
group on all 12 scales (Shostrom, 1966). 
It is assumed that Shostrom developed 
the selfactualized Time and Support 
ratios of 1:8 and 1:3, normal ratios of 
1:5 and 1:2.5 and nonselfactuali;ed 
ratios of 1:3 and 1:1 based on these data. 

When compared to the Rotter Internal 
vs. External Control Scale, (Wall, 1970), 
only three scales correlated significantly 
with internal control: Sr(r = 26); SAV (r 
= 25); and Ne (r = .21). As the scales of 
the POI intercorrelate the most with the / 
scale, Wall (1970) concluded that self- 
actualization, as measured by the POI, is 
relatively independent of Rotter’s con- 
cept of locus of control. This lends 
support to the construct of the / scale as 
measuring inner-directedness rather than 
internal control (/ to internal control, r= 
.07). 

Factorial validity. Silverstein and 
Fisher (1968) attempted to determine if 
item overlap in the POI was responsible 
for a built-in factor structure. Using 
correlations based solely on item-overlap 
and correlations among the scales from 
studies by Shostrom (1966), Klavetter 
and Mogar (1967), and Fisher (1968) 
they factor analyzed all four sets of data 
by the principal components method. 

Three factors were retained for each of 
the empirical studies and four for the 
overlap correlations. These data were 
reanalyzed and rotated to the varimax 
criterion. This resulted in three factors: 
Factor I — J, Fr, S, A; Factor II — SAV, 
Ne, Sy; Factor III — unclear. 

The mean coefficients of congruence 
were .91 for Factor I, .92 for Factor Il, 
and .57 for Factor Ill. While there was 
some evidence that the first two factors 
may be a function of item overlap (Silver- 
stein & Fisher, 1968), it could not be 
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concluded ultimately whether the built-in 
structure is due to item-overlap or the 
construct interrelationship among the 
subscale variables. 

Tosi and Hoffman (1972) report 
another factor analysis of the POI based 
on an n of 132. Employing the principal 
component factor analysis and rotating 
factors orthogonally using the varimax 
algorithm, three factors emerged. Sub- 
scales included in Factor I were A, S, Fr; 
Factor Il were Ne, Te, Sy, SAV; and 
Factor III were Ex, Sa, C. Approximately 
72% of the total variance of the POI was 
accounted for by these three factors. 

The similarity between Silverstein and 
Fisher's factors and Tosi and Hoffman's 
factors is evident. Silverstein and Fisher 
(1968) described Factor I in their re- 
search as dealing with affective processes, 
how the individual feels with respect to 
self-actualization, whereas, Tosi and Hoff- 
man (1972) present Factor I as describing 
the "extroverted ... person who is not 
hesitant to act on his feelings." Factor II 
for Silverstein and Fisher represent con- 
ceptual phenomena, how the individual 
thinks in terms of self-actualization, 
where Tosi and Hoffman label their Fac- 
tor II Open-Mindedness, Tosi and Hoff- 
man labeled Factor III, existential Non- 
Conformity, descriptive of the freely act- 
ing inner-directed individual. 

It should be noted that Factor I in 
both studies contains the Fr and S sub- 
scales which were conceptualized by 
Shostrom to relate to the general area of 
“feeling,” and subscale A which con- 
ceptually relates to the general area of 
"interpersonal sensitivity." Factor II in 
both studies contains subscales Ne and Sy 
both of which relate to “synergic aware- 
ness.” Factor analytic research supports 
Shostrom’s ideas in general but also indi- 
cates that the POI subscales may not be 
as discrete as implied by Shostrom. 

This in turn leads to the question of 
parsimony. Damm (1969) reported a 
study designed to determine an overall 
measure of self-actualization based on the 
POI. For this study, the POI was adminis- 
tered to 208 subjects, then four methods 
of scoring were utilized; (S:AOS — aver- 
age standard score of the 12 scales; S: J — 
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Tc — combined standard scores for / and 
Tc scales; R: I — Tc — raw scores of J; Tc 
scales; R: J — raw score of / scale). 
Intercorrelation for the four resultant 
scores were between .87 and .98. The 
average of the coefficients between any 
given scale and the other three overall 
scales was highest for the R:7 — Tc, being 
97, and the lowest for the R-7 scale and 
the remaining 11 POI scales was .60. 
Consequently, Damm concluded that the 
best overall measure can be obtained by 
using the raw scores of the / scale or the 
combined raw scores of the / and Te 
scales. 

Concurrent validity. McClain (1970) 
found that nine of the POI scales were 
significantly correlated with staff evalu- 
ations of school counselors based on 
Maslow’s criteria of self-actualization (sig- 
nificant correlations were not observed 
for Sr, Ne, and Sy). Shostrom (1964) 
reported significant changes in inner- 
directedness for pre- and post-test mean 
scores of individuals in sensitivity training 
and school psychologist training pro- 
grams. 

Further supportive validation comes 
from numerous studies that contrast 
“non-healthy” individuals with “normal” 
or "self-actualized" individuals through 
use of the POI. Fox, Knapp, and Michael 
(1968) report that all 12 scales of the POI 
significantly differentiated the hospital- 
ized psychotic group from both the nor- 
mal and self-actualized groups of Sho- 
strom. Differences between Shostrom's 
non-actualized group and the hospitalized 
group were in the expected direction (105 
non-actualized group made higher scores 
than the hospitalized group) except on 
the Sr subscale, and seven of the twelve 
subscales were significantly different (i.e., 
Tc, I, Ex, Fr, Nc, A, and C). 

Fisher and Silverstein (1969b) in a 
study using psychopathic felons found 
the mean scale scores for felons were 
significantly lower than Shostrom's nor- 
mal group for all scales except SAV, $,0 
(no difference), and Sr (higher than nor- 
mals but not significant). In a later study, 
Fisher and Silverstein (1969a) using a 
more representative sample of felons 
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found that all means for the felons were 
lower than Shostrom’s normal group and 
that the differences were significant for 
all scales except Sr. 

Braun and Asta (1968) correlated the 
POI with the Gorden Personal Inventory 
(GPI). More significant correlations were 
found with the GPI Original Thinking 
scale than any other. This is consistent 
with Maslow's emphasis of the creative- 
ness of the self- actualizing individual and 
with Damm's finding of a significant 
positive relationship between the POI and 
the Remote Associations Test (Braun & 
Asta, 1969). Two POI scales significantly 
correlated with the GPI Personal Rela- 
tions; these were SAV and Ne. Four POI 
scales correlated with the GPI Vigor scale 
(Braun & Asta, 1969). 

Two studies investigated the relation- 
ship of the POI to the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (EPPS). LeMay and 
Damm (1969) observed differences with 
respect to a sex factor. In the males 
studied, correlations between J, Fr, $, Sa, 
and C were significantly and positively re- 
lated to Autonomy. Correlations between 
the POI variables of J, Ex, Fr, S, Sr, A, 
and C were negatively and significantly 
related to Abasement. For females, Tc, /, 
Ex, and C were significantly and positive- 
ly related to Change while /, Ex, S, and A 
were negatively and significantly related 
to Order. For both sexes correlations be- 
tween A and Aggression were significant 
and in a positive direction. These 
Observed sex differences were not gener- 
ally reported for the POI and may indi- 
cate that self-actualization processes may 
indeed vary somewhat between the sexes. 

Grossack, Armstrong, and Lussiev 
(1966) did not report sex differences in 
their study. Using only Support Ratio 
scores of the POI, positive significant 
correlations were observed for Autonomy 
and Heterosexuality and negative signifi- 
cant correlations for Abasement and 
Order on the EPPS. Significant positive 
correlations were also observed between 
Support Ratio and the 16 PF subscales of 
Bright, Intelligent and Experimenting, 
and Critical. 

Braun (1969) correlated the POI with 
shortened forms of the Seashore Measure 
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of Musical Talents, the Watson-Glaser 
Critical Thinking Appraisal, and the 
Barron-Welsh Art Scale. The correlations 
in general were not significant. When the 
POI scales were correlated with the 
MMPI, Shostrom and Knapp (1966) con- 
cluded the following scales could be 
considered complimentary: 


1. D (Depression) on the MMPI and A on 


the POI, contrasting intro- 
punitiveness and acceptance of 
aggression, 


2. Pt (Psychasthenia) on the MMPI and $ 
on the POI, contrasting obsessive- 
compulsive concerns and sponta- 
neity. 

3. Si (Social Introversion) on the MMPI 
and Fr, A, and C on the POI, 
contrasting alienation and with- 
drawal and freedom of expression 
and close interpersonal contact, 


The three highest POI profiles of the 
advanced therapy group in the study had 
relatively high K (Defensiveness) scale 
scores on the MMPI. It was, therefore, 
suggested that the K scale may be useful 
for validating the lack of authenticity of 
excessively high POI profiles. 


Predictive validity. Three studies refer 
to POI correlations with various aspects 
of counselor training, and with dormitory 
assistants who are often involved in 
counseling. Foulds (1969b, c) reporting 
two separate studies on counselor inter- 

rsonal functioning and communication 
of facilitative conditions, found sitive 
relationships to self-actualization for both 
studies. Graff, Bradshaw, Danish, Austin, 
and Altekruse (1970) studying the effec- 
tiveness of dormitory assistants, found 
the J, SAV, S, and A scales to signifi- 
cantly predict rated effectiveness. That 
the POI successfully correlates with the 
criterion of success in various areas deal- 
ing with values, beliefs, and emotions, 
and interpersonal relationships (e.g., the 
Peace Corps, Uhes & Shybut, 1971; dorm 
assistants, Graff & Bradshaw, 1970; and 
counselor training, Foulds, 1969 a, b, c) 
is some evidence of predictive validity. 
Moreover, these studies also give some 
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support to the construct validity of the 
POIL. 


POI Use in Counseling and Psychotherapy 

Cooper (1971) reported significant in- 
creases for pre- and post-test mean gain 
scores for individuals undergoing two 
1-week T-group training sessions for the /, 
Ex, Fr, S, and A scales of the POI. Young 
and Jacobson (1970) reported on the 
effects of a 15-hour marathon group 
experience which emphasized verbal and 
nonverbal communication processes. 
They found significant pre- and post-test 
mean differences for the experimental 
group on the SAV scale of the POI and 
higher (though not significant) mean gain 

scores for all POI scales, except Sr, 
indicating change in a positive direction 
toward “health.” 

Culbert, Clark, and Bobele (1968) on 
reporting the results of sensitivity training 
for two groups indicated that sensitivity 
training sessions appeared to influence 
significant mean gains (pre-post) on the 
POI scales of J, S, Sy, and C for subjects 
initially resembling normals. Mean POI 
gain scores for a group which initially 
appeared to be near the self-actualizing 
level were not altered from the pre- to 
post-test conditions. 

Shostrom and Knapp (1966) reported 
the relationships between the POI scales 
and the MMPI for a beginning therapy 
group and an advanced therapy group. 
The POI and MMPI were administered to 
both groups. All 12 POI scales signifi- 
cantly differentiated the two groups, 
while the Hs, D, Hy, Pd, Pa, Pt, and Sc 
scales of the MMPI were significant, with 
the advanced group scoring higher on the 
POI and lower on the MMPI than the 
beginning group. The investigators con- 
cluded that these observations give cred- 
ence to the POI as a measure of psy- 
chological health and growth towards 

self-actualization. 

Iwai (1973) reported significant gains 
in C for mothers of poorly adjusted sons 
who undertook a 10 week therapeutic 
group experience. The POI also correlated 
significantly with the Parental Attitude 
Research Instrument. Tchack (1972) re- 
ported significant increases in overall self- 
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actualization following 50 hours (a six 
week training period) of sensitivity train- 
ing. Similar results were reported by 
Slager (1972) and Foulds (1970) follow- 
ing a T-group experience. 

Luenberger (1973) found significant 
therapeutic movement as a result of 
awareness of goals when using the / scale. 
Mehr (1973) reported significant gains in 
Ne, Ex, S, and A for heroine addicts 
undergoing rehabilitation through metha- 
done treatment and group counseling. 

Anderson (1973) found the POI sig- 
nificantly differentiated the attitudes, 
values, and trends of two theologically 
distinct groups. Anderson suggested that 
the POI could facilitate group and indi- 
vidual discussion concerning psychologi- 
cal health and related psychological, 
philosophical, and theological antecedent 
conditions. This is consistent with 
Stewart and Webster's (1970) findings 
that the POI correlates positively with 
theological liberalism and negatively with 
theological conservatism. 


Faking and Social Desirability 

Fisher and Silverstein (1969 a, b) in 
conducting two studies of faking on the 
POI with felons found that felons can 
fake poor adjustment, but attempting to 
fake good adjustment resulted in lower 
scores on six scales than the control 
group. Of more relevance to the actual 
use of the POI are faking studies using 
normal subjects. College students’ at- 
tempts to fake good (Foulds & Warehime, 
1971), to fake ideal self (Braun & Asta, 


1969), and to fake good impressions of 


good adjustment (Braun & LaFaro, 1969) 
resulted in lower scores on from four to 
ten POI scales. However, subjects receiv- 
ing specific information on self-actuali- 
zation, in general, and the POI, in particu- 
lar, can significantly raise their scores 
(Braun & LaFaro, 1969). . 
Three additional points concerning 
faking need be noted. First, Shostrom 
(1966), in support of Maslow, found 
self-actualization among college students 
a rarity. College samples tend to score 
more within the normal range of the POI. 
Therefore, high POI scores for a college 
student would be subject to some sus- 
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picion. Second, Shostrom (1966) empha- 
sizes cogently in the POI manual that 
elevated scale scores beyond the typical 
range (T score range of 50-60) of self- 
actualized individuals, may indicate 
pseudo-self-actualization resulting from 
psychological sophistication. Therefore, 
one might suspect that those individuals 
who have received special information 
about the POI or self-actualization theory 
may present unusually high POI scale 
scores. Third, Shostrom and Knapp 
(1966) believe that the K scale of the 
MMPI may be used as a check on high 
POI profiles. Thus, at least three checks, 
m available for unusually high POI pro- 
iles. 

Although recent research (Berhardson, 
1971; McCarthy & Rafferty, 1971) calls 
into question the traditional role of re- 
pression and social desirability in person- 
ality measurement, such response tenden- 
cies may confound both subjective and 
objective evaluations of client progress in 
counseling and psychotherapeutic con- 
texts. A study by Knapp (1965) reporting 
relationships between the POI and the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory deserves 
special consideration. The POI was nega- 
tively and significantly correlated (for 
eight scales) with neuroticism and posi- 
tively correlated with extroversion (cor- 
relations for seven scales were signifi- 
cant). Knapp (1965) further analyzed 
these data by drawing two subgroups of 
subjects, high neurotic and low neurotic, 
to approximate the upper and lower 27% 
of total cases respectively (based on the 
EPI neuroticism scale scores). All POI 
scales, except for C, significantly differ- 
entiated the two groups. Furthermore, 
Knapp's description of the high neurotic 
group closely coincides with Byrne's 
(1964, pp. 169-220) description of re- 
pressors. Therefore, it would appear that 
individuals who have strong tendencies 
toward repression (a typical neurotic 
mechanism) would tend to be character- 
ized by low scores on a majority of POI 
scales. 

A similar argument can be given for 
the effect of social desirability responses 
on POI scores. It has been recognized that 
many subjects when attempting to fake 


on personality inventories assume a 
socially desirable response set. It will be 
recalled that naive college students did 
not fake successfully on the POI. Their 
attempts to fake resulted in lower scores. 
Furthermore, Byrne (1964) pp. 169-220) 
observed that repressors also tend to 
utilize socially desirable response sets. 
Since Knapp's high neurotic group 
characteristically resembled repressors, it 
may be inferred that social desirability 
response sets result in lower POI scale 
scores. These inferences, however, need 
to be posed in experimentally feasible 
hypotheses and subsequently tested 
further. 


Discussion 


In general the norms available for the 
POI are adequate. There seems to exist a 
need for additional outpatient norms, 
facilitating further the use of the POI in 
psychotherapy and counseling modalities. 
The Time and Support Ratio scores in 
general have doubtful utility. The inclu- 
sion of ratio scores is suggested mainly as 
a check against pseudo-self-actualization, 
otherwise the standard scores are suffi- 
cient and more useful for computations. 

The absolute dichotomy in the paired 
items does provide clarity. For many 
individuals taking the POI, however, the 
clarity of items resulting from paired 
dichotomies may serve as a stimulus for 
inappropriate responses to the POI — 
response tendencies based upon hostility 
and/or anxiety. Item overlap in the sub- 
scales and the apparent lack of parsimony 
are perhaps the POI's most salient defi- 
ciencies. Perhaps some revision of the POI 
is in order, at least in terms of parsimony. 
The number of subscales could be re- 
duced to a few or from a practical 
interpretive level, there could be an in- 
crease in the use of the / scale alone. The 
latter may constitute à functional revi- 
sion. Support for the use of the / scale 
alone has been indicated earlier. ' 

The test-retest reliability of the POI is 
comparable to the majority of available 
personality measures, ranging from .55 to 
.85 for 1 week test-retest and .32 to .71 
for 50 weeks test-retest. Additional re- 
search on the internal consistency of the 
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POI scales appears to be warranted. 
Numerous investigations show that the 
POI does discriminate groups in those 
conditions believed to be related to self- 
actualization (i.e., psychotherapy and 
counselor training) thus giving support 
for the instrument’s construct validity. 
Concurrent validation studies support the 
POIs measurement of psychological 
health as opposed to psychopathology 
and as coincidence with measures of 
self-actualizing characteristics as deter- 
mined by other personality measures. 
Evidence for the POI’s predictive validity 
on criteria related to self-actualization 
also supports its construct validity. While 
factor analytic studies reveal a lack of 
independence between the subscales of 
the POI, such studies do provide addition- 
al evidence for the construct validity of 
the instrument. 

Deliberate faking on the POI by naive 
subjects results in lower scores. On the 
contrary, psychologically sophisticated 
subjects when faking the POI may present 
unusually high profiles. Normal subjects 
are less likely than are neurotic subjects 
to respond to the POI items with socially 
desirable or repression sets. Moreover, 
subjects who use high rates of social 
desirability and repression responses tend 
to score lower on POI subscales than 
subjects who do not. 

It is recommended at the present time 
that the POI be used in counseling and 
psychotherapeutic situations as a point of 
departure for greater client self-awareness 
and self-exploration. The POI does appear 
to provide meaningful content for thera- 
peutic discussion. 

In light of this review of the POI, it is 
recommended that the instrument be 
used in counseling and psychotherapy 
(individual and group) primarily as a 
stimulus for client self-awareness and 
self-exploration. Before the POI is con- 

sidered seriously as a diagnostic instru- 
ment it is recommended that the separate 
constructs proposed to measure the more 
global phenomenon of self-actualization 
be correlated with specific behaviors des- 
cribed by Maslow that are characteristic 
of self-actualized people. In terms of our 
present understanding of the POI, it still 
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should be regarded as a research instru- 
ment. 
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Change in College Students' Attitude Toward 
Child-Bearing from 1971 to 1973 


ROLF A. PETERSON 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


Summary: Two samples of college students, one obtained in 1971 and one in 1973, were 
asked to draw a picture of a happily married couple. Some subjects were asked to draw the 
couple after two years of marriage and some after five years of marriage. The pictures were 
scored for the presence or absence of children as an estimate of the attitude that children 
are necessary for a happy marriage. A large decrease in the “presence of children" from the 
1971 to 1973 sample was interpreted as indicating that fewer college students now accept 
the notion that children are necessary for marital happiness. 


The issue of the role of the child in 
society and the more basic question, do 
the men and women of today want chil- 
dren, has been highlighted by Back 
(1973) and Lott (1973). Back cites the 
question of “Do people — men as well as 
women — want children?” as one of the 
extremely important questions to be 
answered by psychology. Lott predicts 
that if the present sexual basis rules the 
allocation of child rearing responsibility, 
that the only people desiring to raise 
children will be those people afraid of 
automony and low in self-concept. 
Further, Loft suggests that the solution 
to the situation is to develop an atmos- 
phere where children will be viewed as 
desirable rather than necessary. 

In 1971, the popular press, along with 
the advance of women’s liberation, began 
to present the view that children are not 
necessary for happiness and adjustment — 
especially from the women’s point of 
view. An example of the popular view 
stated in a positive manner was provided 
by a headline for Dr. Joyce Brothers’ 
column (1971) stating, “Having a child is 
not a ‘must’.” The title was in response to 
a letter from a couple married 6 years 
who said the pressure from friends and 
relatives to have a child was becoming un- 
bearable. On the other hand, Lott (1973), 
pointed out that much of the women’s 
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liberation literature presented a negative 
view of child bearing and rearing rather 
than a view that one should choose de- 
pending on interests, goals, and desire to 
rear children and that both choices (child 
or no child) can be positive and reward- 
ing. 

The purpose of the present research 
was to assess college students’ attitudes 
toward child bearing during the early 
stage of the liberation movement and at 
some later point. Follow-up was carried 
out in 1973 because by that time the 
birth rate had declined, women’s rights 
and job equality were more accepted, and 
several authors suggested changes had 
occurred (Back, 1973; Lott, 1973). 


Method 


Subjects 

1971: Eighty-nine male and 89 fe- 
male, freshman and sophomore under- 
graduates, enrolled in a general psychol- 
ogy course were individually tested. 

1973: In the same quarter as the 1971 
subjects were tested, 168 male and 122 
freshman and sophomore undergraduates 
enrolled in general psychology were 
tested in groups of 25 to 40. Testing was 
administered during discussion section 
meetings. 


Procedure 

The subject was provided a blank 8 x 
11 inch sheet of white paper and asked to 
draw a picture of a happily married 
couple of either two or five years of 
marriage. For group testing sessions, all 
subjects within the group received the 
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Table 1 


Percentage of Subjects Including a Child 
in Their Picture of the Happily Married Couple 


Change in College Students’ Attitude Toward Child-Bearing 


Sex of Subject 


same “years married” instructions. All 
subjects were instructed to put their sex 
and the last four digits of their social 
security number on the back of the 
paper. So as to prevent overconcern with 
artistic quality, subjects were instructed 
not to worry about how good the picture 
looked and to just take 3-5 minutes. The 
pictures were scored for the presence or 
absence of a child in the picture. If any 
indication was given that the couple had 
children but they were not in the picture 
or if the woman was pregnant, the pres- 
ence of a child was scored. 


Results and Discussion 

Reliability 

A total of 106 subjects from the 1973 
sample were readministered the task two 
weeks after initial administration. The 
subjects’ second picture was in agreement 
with their first picture, in terms of the 
presence or absence of a child, 89% of the 
time. This agreement suggested the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of a child in the picture, 
when asked to draw a happily married 
couple, was a stable behavior. 


Child Bearing Attitude 

Table | presents the percentage of sub- 
jects who included a child in their picture 
of a happily married couple, by sex, 
“years married” instructions, and year of 
administration. For the 1971 sample, 


more males than females included a child 
in the picture, both for the 2 and 5 year 
instructions, but the difference was non- 
significant (x? = .4 and .9, respectively). 
The years of marriage (2 or 5) instruction 
did result in a significant overall effect 
Oe = 7.8, p € 05). The 1973 sample did 
not show the trend for a greater percent- 
age of child included pictures for males 
than females. For the “2 years married” 
instructions, more males included a child, 
(X = 4.0, .10 € p > .05) and for the “5 
years married” instructions, more females - 
included a child, (i? = 4.1, .10 <p> 
.05), but neither difference was signifi- 
cant at the .05 level and the absolute dif- 
ferences were small. 

All possible comparisons between the ] 
1971 and 1973 percentages were signifi- 
cant at the p < .05 level. In every case, 
significantly fewer subjects in the 1973 
sample included a child in the picture 
than in the 1971 sample. Rather than a 
greater reduction in “child included pic- 
tures" for females than males as had been 
expected, a large percent decrease OC- 
curred for both sexes and both the two 
and five year instructions. This suggests 
that the attitude toward child bearing and 
rearing of the college freshman and 
sophomore changed from 1971 to 1973. 
Although several subjects included signs 
like “birth control practiced here” and 
wrote positive statements about marriage 
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without children, the procedure probably 
only provides a broad indicator of how 
individuals feel at that moment about 
having children in the near future rather 
than a measure predictive of actual fre- 
quency of future child birth rates among 
college students. This was supported by 
the outcome of discussions of the results 
with some of the 1973 groups. The con- 
sensus of the subjects was that children 
were not necessary for marital happiness 
but that the lack of a child in the picture 
did not mean they would not consider 
having a child in the future. Further, the 
students cited overpopulation, increased 
freedom for women, and an increase in 
the value of continuous individual growth 
and freedom as reasons they differed 
from the 1971 sample. 

The present results tentatively suggest 
that the liberation movement has had a 
significant effect on the college student’s 
attidude regarding child bearing. The un- 
known extent to which the drawing indi- 
cates a desire to not have children or a 
desire to delay children, the extent to 
which this attitude will persist with age, 
and the short time span measured (2 
years); require that the results be viewed 
with caution. On the other hand, the 
large changes in percent of subjects in- 
cluding a child in the picture, suggest 
varying age and educational level groups 
should be tested. The question of the 
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extent to which socioeconomic and 
educational differences may be instigating 
or impeding attitude change is very rele- 
vant to the issue of who will decide to 
have children. Further, Lott’s (1973) con- 
cern that the female who feels unable to 
cope in the competitive situations will 
select motherhood as a means of avoiding 
competition is relevant to the mental 
health of future generations. Thus, it is 
important that future researchers evaluate 
the possibility of a relationship between 
self-concept and child bearing attitude. 
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Parents’ Predictions of Their Children’s Perceptions 


of Family Relations 


JAMES M. KAUFFMAN, DANIEL P. HALLAHAN, and DONALD W. BALL 
University of Virginia 


Summary: Thirty children from 15 families were administered the Bene-Anthony Family 
Relations Test. Their parents then assigned test responses as they imagined their children 
had. With only two exceptions, both involving first born boys, parents predicted their 
children’s responses beyond chance expectation. However, significant discrepancies were 
found between children’s responses and their parents’ predictions. Parents tended to 
overestimate their own centrality in the family perceptions of their children, particularly 
perceptions involving negative feelings, and to underestimate children’s negative feelings 


involving their siblings. 


Research and clinical observation of 
interaction in families of disturbed and 
normal children have yielded equivocal, 
confusing, and sometimes contradictory 
findings (Becker, 1964; Clausen, 1966; 
Fenichel, 1974; Hetherington & Martin, 
1972; Mishler & Waxler, 1968). Likewise, 
investigation of children’s perceptions of 
their parents or family relations has pro- 
duced ambiguous evidence regarding the 
link of children’s perceptions to child- 
hood psychopathology (Kauffman, 
1971). Recently, it has been suggested 
that the congruence of family concepts 
among children and their parents (van der 
Veen & Haberland, 1971) and the ability 
of parents to predict their children’s per- 
ceptions (Piers, 1972) may be crucial in 
assessing psychopathology or patterns of 
family conflict. However, studies of 
parents’ ability to predict their children’s 
perceptions, i.e., studies of parental pre- 
dictive empathy, have been plagued by 
problems of measurement and research 
methodology (Piers, 1972). Kauffman, 
Weaver, and Weaver (1972) have sugges- 
ted that the Family Relations Test (Bene 
& Anthony, 1957) would be a useful 
instrument for measuring parents’ predic- 
tions of their children’s perceptions: 


Because the FRT involves assign- 
ment of specific statements to individ- 
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ual family members and yields an 
objective, quantitative set of scores, it 
is well suited to investigations of dis- 
crepancies between the child’s percep- 
tions of his family relationships and 
the way other family members per- 
ceive his relationships or believe that 
he perceives them. (Kauffman, Weaver, 

& Weaver, 1972, p. 359). 

Given the very small number of studies 
investigating the ability of parents to 
predict their children’s perceptions, it 
would be highly desirable first to obtain 
data regarding the predictive empathy of 
parents in families that are normal and 
stable. If parents in normal families are 
unable to predict their children’s percep- 
tions beyond a chance level, there would 
be little point in investigating the predic- 
tive ability of parents in disturbed or 
clinic families. Furthermore, if parents in 
normal families can predict their chil- 
dren’s responses beyond chance expecta- 
tion but there are, nevertheless, signifi - 
cant discrepancies among the perceptions 
of the members of such families, these 
“normal” discrepancies should be known 
before attempts are made to determine 
what differences are associated with 
psychopathology. Consequently, the pur- 
poses of the present study were to: (a) 
determine whether parents in normal 
families can predict their children’s per- 
ceptions of family relations, as measured 
by the FRT, beyond chance expectation 
and (b) observe whatever discrepancies 
exist among the perceptions of members 
of normal families. 
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Method 


Subjects 

The subjects were from 15 white 
middle-American families (fathers’ occu- 
pations were professional or business) 
who met the following criteria: (a) 
Neither parent nor either child had ever 
been referred for psychiatric treatment or 
family counseling, (b) Both parents were 
living in the home, (c) The CA of the 
youngest child was between 7 and 12, 
and (d) There were two children in the 
family, neither of whom had been re- 
ferred for special education services. Sub- 
jects were volunteers who responded to a 
request for subjects addressed to parents 
and distributed to children at school. 
Children in the participating families con- 
sisted of 15 first-born (CA, range = 79 to 
11.7 years, M = 9.7 years) and 15 second- 
born (CA, range 7 9.3 to 15.3 years, M = 
12.3 years). Eleven of the children were 
boys (CA, range = 8.4 to 15.1 years, M = 
10.9 years) and 19 were girls (CA, range = 
79 to 15.3 years, M = 11.1 years). Of the 
first-born children, 11 were girls and four 
were boys. Of the second-born children, 
eight were girls and seven were boys. 
Without exception, the families included 
in the sample presented a picture of the 
"normal" middle-American two-child 
family — stable, prosperous, and com- 
municative. 


Procedure 

The Family Relations Test was admin- 
istered individually to each subject by the 
same experimenter (the first author). The 
children were tested first. Standard ad- 
ministrati®h procedures (FRT, form for 
older children) were followed for chil- 
dren, except that multiple assignment of 
items was disallowed in order to make 
computation of probabilities of parental 
prediction possible. After the standard 
administration of the test was explained 
to the parents, they were instructed to 
assign the items as they thought the child 
would assign them, Each parent, there- 
fore, gave two responses for each item: 
his prediction of the younger child’s 
assignment and his prediction of the older 
child’s assignment. The parent read the 
item silently, informed experimentor of 
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the number on the card, and stated his 
prediction for each child, after which 
experimenter marked both predictions on 
a scoring form. 

Item-by-item comparisons were made 
of parent’s and children’s responses. For 
any given item assignment, the parent and 
child either agreed (i.e., assigned the item 
to the same family figure) or disagreed. 
Since there were five choices for each 
item assignment (Mother, Father, Sib, 
Self, or Nobody), the probability of 
agreement for each item or group of 
items was .20. Analyses of parental pre- 
dictions, summed across families, were 
tested for major response categories (e.g. 
Outgoing Positive, Incoming Negative) 
against the chance probability of .20 at 
alpha = .05 using Chi square. 

Differences or discrepancies between 
the test responses of family members 
were assessed using the Mann-Whitney U 
test at alpha = .05, two-tailed. Compari- 
sons were made of the percent of respon- 
ses in a given category assigned to a 
family figure. Percentages were used 
rather than raw scores because item cate- 
gories are comprised of differing numbers 
of response cards. 


Results 


Predictive Accuracy 

Parents were able to predict their chil- 
dren's responses beyond chance expec- 
tancies (^2 3.84, p < .05) with only 
two exceptions. First-born (older) boys 
perceived themselves and their fathers to 
be overprotected and overindulged, while 
their mothers predicted that they would 
perceive their sibling as the most over 
protected and overindulged member of 
the family (x? = .05, ns). Older boys 
assigned fewer Outgoing Positive respon- 
ses to Mother and more to Father than 
their fathers thought they would (x* = 
2.71, ns). i 

When parents’ ability to predict Nega- 
tive responses was compared to their 
ability to predict Positive responses and 
when parental prediction of Outgoing re- 
sponses was compared to Incoming re- 
sponses, only one significant difference 
was found. For second-born (i.e., 
younger) boys, fathers were able to pre- 
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OUTGOING NEGATIVE 

* 
Fig. 1. Median quadrant score 
(2) and median predictions o 


lines connect children's median scores to paren 
sizeable discrepancies. Percent of items assigne 


ordinate. 


dict the child's assignment of Positive 
items more accurately than they were 
able to predict assignment of Negative 
items (x? = 5.64, p < .02). Comparison 
of the predictions of mothers and fathers 
yielded only one significant difference. 
Fathers were able to predict significantly 
more accurately than mothers (x = 5.56, 


INCOMING NEGATIVE 


s for boys (B), girls (G), first born (1), and second born 
f those scores by mothers (M) and fathers (F). Dashed 


ts’ median predictions where (here are 
d in each quadrant is plotted on the 


p < 02) how their first-born boys would 
assign responses showing overprotection 
and overindulgence. 


Discrepancies in Perception 
The median percentage of children’s 

test item assignment and their parents’ 

predictions for each quadrant of the FR 
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Table 2 


Significant Differences (Mann-Whitney U Test) 
Between Parents’ Predictions and Children’s Responses 


Mothers’ Predictions 


Fathers’ Predictions 


versus versus 
Family | Response Children's Responses Children's Responses 
Figure | Category ERST 
First? |Second? b se | First? |Second? "8 Lad 
Born | Born Boys BE Born Born Bots GAL 
Out-Pos 
Out-Neg * * * * * * * * 
Mother In-Pos " 
In-Neg * * * * * * * 
Out-Pos 
Out-Neg * 
Father In-Pos x 
In-Neg * * * 
— js 
Out-Pos jz * 
j Out-Neg * * * * 
S 
ip In-Pos 
In-Neg * * * * * * 
— 
Out-Pos * * 
Out-Neg 
Nobody In-Pos ~ Y 5 " é 


p< 05 

n= 15,n, 715, U< 64 forp < .05. 
n 7151, 211, U€ 30forp < 05. 
LA 719,1, 219, U« 113 for p € .05. 


* 
a 
b 
c 


are shown in Table 1. The differences 
between children's responses and their 
parents’ predictions are shown graphic- 
ally in Figure 1. Because there were few 
significant discrepancies between the re- 
ported perceptions of boys and girls or 
between first-born and second-born chil- 
dren, and because those differences that 
did appear have been found repeatedly in 
other studies of family relationships, such 


discrepancies will not be discussed here. 
Significant differences between children’s 
responses and mothers’ and fathers’ pre- 
dictions are summarized in Table 2. 
Mother figure. As can be seen from 
Figure 1 and Table 1, both mothers and 
fathers, particularly mothers, tended to 
overestimate the number of Positive and 
Negative items their children assigned to 
Mother. No significant differences be: 
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tween the assignments of parents and 
children were found, however, for Out- 
going Positive feelings. For Incoming 
Positive feelings, mothers and fathers pre- 
dicted that significantly more items 
would be assigned to Mother than boys 
themselves assigned as shown by Figure 1 
and Table 2. Both mothers and fathers 
predicted that their children (boys, girls, 
first-born, and second-born) would assign 
more Outgoing Negative and Incoming 
Negative items to Mother than the chil- 
dren actually assigned. Thus, children 
perceived their relationship to their 
mothers far less negatively than their 
fathers or mothers predicted. 


Father figure. Fathers tended to over- 
estimate the number of Positive and 
Negative items their children assigned to 
Father. No significant differences be- 
tween the assignments of parents and 
children were found, however, for Out- 
going Positive feelings. For Incoming 
Positive feelings, the only significant dis- 
crepancy involved fathers’ predictions 
that their daughters would assign more 
items to Father than the girls actually 
did, Mothers’ predictions of their chil- 
dren's negative feelings involving Father 
Were quite accurate, but fathers tended to 
Overestimate such feelings. Fathers pre- 
dicted the assignment of significantly 
more Outgoing Negative (for boys only) 
and Incoming Negative feelings to Father 
than their children assigned (except for 
girls). 

Sibling figure. In general, parents 
accurately predicted the perceptions of 
their children regarding Positive responses 
assigned to Sib. However, fathers signifi- 
cantly underestimated Outgoing Positive 
items assigned to Sib by their second- 
born children and mothers significantly 
underestimated Incoming Positive items 
assigned to Sib by their daughters. 
Fathers, but not mothers, significantly 
underestimated Outgoing Negative feel- 
ings assigned by their children to Sib. 
Both mothers and fathers significantly 
underestimated Incoming Negative items 
assigned by their children (except first- 
born) to Sib. 


Self figure. Few items were assigned 
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by children to the Self figure. Parents 
were, in general, able to predict their 
children’s assignments to Self. However, 
both parents tended to underestimate 
slightly the proportion of Outgoing Nega- 
tive items assigned to Self, especially for 
boys and younger children, but none of 
the differences was significant. 


Nobody figure. Boys discarded items 
into Mr. Nobody significantly more often 
than either their mothers or fathers pre- 
dicted for the Outgoing Positive and In- 
coming Positive response categories. In 
addition, fathers significantly underesti- 
mated Incoming Positive discards into 
Nobody for girls, first-born children, and 
second-born children. There were no sig- 
nificant discrepancies for Outgoing Nega- 
tive responses, but fathers significantly 
underestimated Incoming Negative assign- 
ments to Nobody for their sons and 
second-born children. 


Discussion 


Clearly, the parents in the present 
study were able to predict their children’s 
perceptions of family relations beyond 
chance expectation. Whether these pre- 
dictions were the result of parental 
knowledge of relations among their own 
family members, stereotypes of “normal” 
family relations, or some combination of 
these should be a topic for future re- 
search in which parents and nonparents 
predict children's responses in hypotheti- 
cal “normal” families. It is interesting to 
note that first-born boys appeared less 
well understood, i.e., their parents evi- 
denced less predictive empathy for them, 
than other children in rather specific 
ways. Their mothers tended to misunder- 
stand older boys' feelings that they and 
their fathers, not their sibilings, were 
being overprotected and overindulged. 
Their fathers, on the other hand, did not 
seem aware of the fact that older boys 
have more positive feelings for their 
fathers than for their mothers. This is 
particularly interesting in the light of the 
fact that parents had lived with their 
first-born children a longer period of time 
than second-born children, and had thus 
had more opportunity (in terms of 
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amount of time) to come to know these 
first-born children. These findings, how- 
ever, are entirely consistent with what 
one would expect of normal preadoles- 
cent boys who are beginning to assert 
their independence, cut emotional ties 
with their mothers, and identify more 
closely with their fathers (Kauffman, 
1971; Kauffman, Weaver, & Weaver, 
1971). That these very typical, even 
Stereotypic feelings of the older boys 
were not accurately predicted by the 
parents strengthens the notion that the 
extent to which parents made accurate 
predictions of other feelings was likely 
not the result of stereotype. 

In general, parents tended to over- 
estimate their own centrality in the 
family perceptions of their children. In 
addition, parents tended to be more 
accurately attuned to their children’s per- 
ceptions of their spouse than they were 
to the way they themselves were per- 
ceived by their children. Outgoing Posi- 
tive feelings involving themselves were 
predicted by both parents better than 
Incoming Positive feelings, suggesting 
that, while parents “read” the emotional 
signals their children give to them fairly 
well, they are not as aware of how chil- 
dren perceive their parents’ behavior. 
Both parents believed that their children 
had more negative feelings about them 
than their children reported, and each 
parent tended to anticipate more negative 
feelings involving himself than his spouse. 
The picture which emerges, then, is one 
of parents who correctly perceive that 
they play a central role in their children's 
emotions involving the family but who 
overestimate their children's emotional 
involvement with them, particularly when 
the emotions are negative. This is not an 
unexpected finding in light of the fact 
that middle-American parents are prob- 
ably keenly aware of their caretaker and 
disciplinarian roles in the family. 

Previous reports have indicated that in 
normal or near normal family relations 
little love is lost among siblings (Kauff- 
man, 1971; Kauffman, Weaver, & Weaver, 
1972). The results of the present study 
are consistent with these previous find- 
ings. While in most cases parents recog- 
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nized that their children would express 
few positive responses for each other, 
both parents, especially fathers, under. 
estimated the extent of their children’s 
negative feelings involving each other, 
That the parents did not fully appreciate 
or predict the extent of sibling rivalry and 
hostility expressed by their children 
would seem to cast additional doubt on 
the possibility that the parents were 
guided in their responses by stereotype, 
since pervasive negative feelings among 
siblings of approximately the same age is 
stereotypic. 

Parents accurately perceived that their 
children would assign few items to Self. 
They tended to underestimate the num- 
ber of items their children would discard 
into Mr. Nobody. Many of the items 
which children assigned to Nobody appar- 
ently were mistakenly given by parents to 
themselves. 

The present study has provided evi- 
dence that the FRT is a useful instrument 
for assessing the predictive empathy of 
parents for their children, Future investi- 
gations should replicate the present study 
and explore discrepancies in perceived 
family relations in greater depth, Com- 
parisons of predictive empathy in dis- 
turbed and normal families should also be 
fruitful. 
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Reliability of a Sentence Completion Measure of Ego Development 


CAROLYN REDMORE and KEN WALDMAN 
Washington University 


Summary: Studied the reliability of the Washington University Sentence Completion Test 
by giving 51 9th graders and 26 college students the test twice, a week apart. For 9th 
graders the design included a test-retest group and two groups given half of the test at each 
session, Although test-retest correlations were high for the 9th graders, retest scores dropped 
significantly. With college students (a) test-retest correlations though positive and significant 
were lower, (b) retest scores did not change systematically, and (c) percentage agreement 
between test and retest scores was high. Discrepant results were related to motivational set 
and variance in test scores. Split-half correlations and internal consistency coefficients were 
high. Likelihood of lower retest scores makes problematic the use of this test for short term 
pretest-posttest studies seeking to stimulate ego development. 


The sentence completion measure of 
ego development developed by Loevinger, 
Wessler, and Redmore (1970) is based on 
the assumption that each person has a 
core level of ego functioning. The strat- 
egy of the test is to determine this core 
level by assigning an ego level to a person, 
based on the distribution of ratings of his 
responses to 36 sentence stems. The 
characteristics of the successive stages 
(Loevinger, 1966; Loevinger & Wessler, 
1970) constitute the rating scale and the 
definition of ego development, 

The reliability of a projective test has 
two aspects: reliability as a function of 
inter-rater agreement and reliability as a 
function of subject response to the test. 
Since assessment of the latter is depen- 
dent on the former, initial studies with 
the Washington University Sentence Com- 
pletion (SC) Test of Ego Development 
concentrated on rater reliability, Median 
inter-rater correlations for various pairs of 
raters for item ratings were .75 and for 
the core ego level score, .85. These results 
held for both expert raters and for raters 
trained by using only the practice exer- 
cises given in the scoring manual (Loevin- 
ger & Wessler, 1970). More recent reli- 
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ability checks substantiate these figures 
(Hoppe, 1972; Cox, 1973). The present 
paper reports two studies evaluating the 
reliability of the test as a function of 
subject response using three types of mea- 
sures, test-retest, split-half, and internal 
consistency. 

In one study two tests besides the SC 
test were used, partly as time fillers in the 
research design and partly for their vali- 
dational interest. The Machiavellian Test, 
Form V (Mach V), (Christie & Geis, 
1970) is a 20-item forced-choice ques- 
tionnaire based on themes of human 
nature as described by Machiavelli. It was 
constructed as a means to study persons 
who view and manipulate others for their 
own purposes. Scores on this test were 
expected to peak at the Self-protective 
level of ego development. The Marlowe- 
Crowne Social Desirability Scale (Crowne 
& Marlowe, 1964) has 33 true-false items 
concerning behavior which is socially ap- 
proved but observed most frequently in 
the breach. The tendency to ascribe 
socially approved behavior to oneself was 
expected to peak at the Conformist level. 


Method 


Subjects 

For Study 1 51 ninth grade students 
(26 male, 25 female), all of the students 
in three social studies classes from à 
suburban St. Louis junior high school, 
participated. The school classifies stu- 
dents according to three levels of ability, 
below average, average, and above aver- 
age; each class represented a different 
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Table 1 
Research Design, Study I 


Testing |- UD 
Session 
A B C 
First SC?: Items 1-36 SC: Items 1-18 SC: Items 19-36 
Week | Mach V Scale? M-C SD Scale* 
Second SC: Items 1-36 SC: Items 19-36 SC: Items 1-18 
Week M-C SD Scale Mach V Scale 


4 The Washington University Sentence Completion Test of Ego Development, Boys 


Form 10-68 and Girls Form 10-68. 


b Machiavellian Scale, Form V. 


© Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale. 


E modal age was 15 and the range 

The original sample tested for Study II 
was an introductory social psychology 
class (40 men and 41 women), hetero- 
geneous with respect to age and under- 
graduate class standing (modal age 19; 
Tange 18-37). For retest subjects were à 
randomly selected half of those present at 
the second testing session (15 men and 11 
Women). The rest of the class retook the 
test under a different set of instructions. 
About a quarter of the class was absent at 
the second testing session. 


Procedure 

For Study I testing consisted of two 
45-minute sessions one week apart. The 
eighth graders were divided into three 
groups (A, B, and C) randomly, except 
for balancing for sex and ability (as in- 
dexed by class). The design was such that 
results from Group A concerned test- 
retest reliability and results from Groups 
B and C concerned split-half reliability 
controlled for order effect. The research 
design is presented in Table 1. 

At each testing session students were 
asked to read standard instructions and 
complete the tests they were given. Ad- 


ditional verbal instructions were neces- 
sary for the Mach V test. In conditions B 
and C the SC test was administered first. 
Students were encouraged to leave no 
items blank on the tests. Following the 
second testing session the research was 
discussed with the students. 

For Study II the college Social Psy- 
chology class was given the SC test with 
the standard instructions at a regular class 
period. Two weeks later a random half of 
the class was given the test again. In 
written instructions subjects were aske 
to retake the test so that reliability of test 
scores could be assessed. 


Protocols from the two studies were 
scored separately; in one case protocols 
from several groups were randomly mixed 
together. All SC tests were given code 
numbers randomly (making pre- and post- 
tests indistinguishable), typed with identi- 
fying information deleted, and scored for 
ego level. The rating scale uses 10 ratings, 
which cover the major levels of ego de- 
velopment with half-step intervals. be- 
tween all but the last two levels (1-2, 
2/Delta, Delta, Delta/3, 1-3, 1-3/4, 1-4, 
1-4/5, 1-5, 1-6). In order to facilitate the 
rating of item responses out of the con- 
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Study I 


Table 2 
Distribution of Ego Development Scores 
Ego Level 
1-2 | Delta |Delta/3| 1-3 ha | 1-4 1-4/5 | Total 
Study I: Junior High Students? 
25 
26 
51 
Sls 
41 
40 
81 
17 
26 


Studyll 


sum of two sessions for Groups B and C. 
> TPR a of only the first testing session. 


text of the rest of the protocol, lists of all 
responses to an item were typed for both 
samples in order of code number. Each of 
the 36 items was rated by one of five 
raters in Study I and one of six raters in 
Study II, where possible using the Scoring 
manual. Items not included in the manual 
were scored intuitively.! One rater for 
Study I and two raters for Study II were 


1^ When rating intuitively, complete agree- 
ment between raters drops, but if disagreements 
within a half step are disregarded, rating is 
comparable to that of manual items. For two 
recent studies with males (NV = 108 and N = 86) 
median age ae complete agreement for 
items rated intuitively was .56 and .54 and for 
items rated with a manual, .72 and -65; median 
percentage agreement within a half step for 
intuitively rated items was .90 and .84 and for 
manual items, .89 and .84 (Hoppe, 1972; Cox, 
1973). 


^ Automatic Total Protocol Rating (TPR, ) of first testing session for Group A, of the 


novices, that is, they had completed the 
practice exercises in the scoring manual 
but had not previously rated additional 
protocols. The others were experienced. 
From the frequency distribution of 
ratings for each protocol three scores 
were obtained: an Automatic Total Pro- 
tocol Rating (TPR, ) using the automatic 
ogive rules given inthe scoring manual; an 
Item Sum Score, which is the sum of the 
36-item ratings when the latter are trans- 
lated into the ordinal scale 0 to 9; and, a 
Compromised Total Protocol Rating 
(TPRc). For the TPRe two raters inde- 
pendently assigned a rating to each m 
col using the ogive plus insights gaine 
from reading the whole protocol..Proto- 
cols. were divided among pairs of raters, 


161 
19 


99 


oup. 


=4, 1-3/4 


Ming all pairings of the 5 or 6 raters. 
"Where two raters disagreed as to the final 
ting, a third rater was added. If two of 
Pratings were the same and the third 
y a half-step off, the majority score 
S TPR... If the three ratings differed by 
ore thin a half step, the differences 
€ compromised by discussion among 
Mie raters. For the subjects in Study I 
liking only half of the test at a time 
toups B and C) only TPRA and Item 
Im Score were computed. The TPRA 
iS based on the combined halves of the 
test. Item Sum Scores were computed 
T items 1-18, items 19-36, and the total 


For Study I the Mach V scale was 
Ored for Machiavellianism and the M-C 
D scale for social desirability as instruc- 
ted, respectively, in Christie and Geis 

9 and in Crowne and Marlowe 
1964). Mach V scores are scaled so that 
PD is neutral, the maximum range is 

160, and a high score is pro-Machiavel- 
- MC SD items are keyed for social 
‘sitability; thus, the higher the score, 
Me more socially approved behaviors the 
ae claims. Scores can range from 0 to 
Students were divided into high, 
lum, and low groups with respect to 
th Machiavellianism and social desit- 
ty. High and low groups were, respec 
rly, the upper and lower 25% of the 
Mal distribution. 
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Summary of Item Sum Scores of Ego Development 


177 


128-198 


239 


81 268 


177 177 
18 16 

123-219 124-205 
89 96 


ote.—Item scores are given numerical values as follows: I-2 = 0, 2/D = 1, D = 2, D/3 = 
= 5,1-4=6,1-4/5 = 7,15 28, E679. 


Results 


The distribution of ego level by sex 
and by study is presented in Table 2 using 
TPRA. Since TPRc correlated .89 in 
Study I and 91 in Study II with TPRA, it 
will be mentioned only when the results 
were discrepant. Mean, standard devi- 
ation, and range of Item Sum Scores for 
both studies are given in Table 3, Al- 
though the median TPR for both studies 
was the transition between the Conformist 
and Conscientious fate as), jhe we 

were significantly = 
ane p g 001 for TPR, and 7 = 
= 130, p < .005 for Item Sum 

; the distribution of scores for 
junior high students was lower than that 

lege students. 

je differences in x level were tested 
in two ways. For each study chi square 
was computed for TPR, (collapsed into 
three categories, below I-3, 1-3, and above 
[3 for Study I and below 1-4, 1-4, and 
1-4/5 for Study II), and the f test was 
used for Item Sum Scores. In neither 
study did sex differences reach signifi- 
cance: although in Study I the median 

o level for boys was at the Conformist 
id a half step lower than the median 


girls’ ego level. 


[n Study ! median ego level for stu- 


in the low ability class was at the 
der ost level, a half step lower than 
for the median and high ability classes; 
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Table 4 
Test-retest Agreement of Ego Level 


Direction of 
Change 


Study I: 
Junior High Students, N = 17 


> ¥% step increase 


¥ step increase 12 
No change 47 
1 step decrease 35 


> V step decrease] 


Study II: 
College Students, V = 26 


> % step increase 


¥% step increase 19 
No change 58 
¥ step decrease 15 


> K step decrease| 


“TPR, means Compromised Total 
Protocol Rating. 


chi square, however, was not significant 
(x? = 8.93, df=4,p< -10). Similarly, 
mean Item Sum Score was lowest for the 
low ability class (below average class = 
141, average = 155, and above average = 
157); this difference was significant (low 
vs. middle, t = 3.22,df=27,p< 01). 
Test-retest reliability of the SC test 
was first evaluated in terms of TPRs from 
Group A in Study I. The Pearson product 
moment correlation between Test 1 and 
Test 2 was .79. Table 4, however, shows 
that about two-thirds of Test 2 scores 
were lower than Test 1 scores, often by 
more than one-half step. By the Wilcoxon 
matched pairs, signed ranks test, this de- 
crease was significant (T = 9, p < .01). 


Reliability of a SC Measure of Ego Development 


Using Item Sum Scores the reliability was 
higher (r = .91), but again scores de- 
creased from Test 1 to Test 2 (x, = 160, 
X2 = 152; t= 3.51, df - 16, p < 01). AL 
though test-retest reliability for TPR 
(r = .81) was about the same as for 
TPRA, a higher percentage of scores did 
not change and almost no scores dropped 
more than a half step. Test-retest reliabil- 
ity also was evaluated by comparing Item 
Sum Scores for the half of the SC test 
given during the first testing session with 
those of the second testing session, com- 
bining groups B and C. Again scores from 
the first testing session (x, = 78, X; = 73; 
t= 2.88, df = 33, p < .05). Since this SC 
test was only 18 items long, the uncor- 
rected test-retest correlation was consid- 
erably lower (r = .61). 


In contrast, for Study II neither TPRs 
nor Item Sum Scores differed signifi- 
cantly from test to retest. Tables 4 and 5 
show that test-retest correlations, though 
still significant, were considerably lower 
than in Study I but that absolute agree- 
ment was markedly higher. For the TPRs 
just under two-thirds of the students did 
not change on retest and less than ten 
percent changed by more than a half step. 


Split-half results are shown in Table 5. 
The correlation was much lower for the 
group with a week's interval between 
taking test halves than it was for the two 
groups with no time interval. Since test 
forms for boys and girls and for men and 
women are not identical, the correlation 
between the test halves was computed by 
sex for each study. Sex differences were 
not significant. 


Internal consistency of the SC test was 
evaluated using coefficient alpha by sex 
for each study, again because test forms 
vary by sex (see Table 5). In Study 
I computations were based on the three 
combined groups, using for Group A only 
the first test. In Study II the first test for 
all 81 students was used. These coeffi- 
cients substantiate those reported by 
Loevinger and Wessler (1970), which 
ranged from .88 to .92 for expert and for 
self-trained raters. 

Machiavellian scores ranged from 82 to 
108, averaged 98, and had a standard 
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Table 5 
Summary of Reliability Coefficients 


Study I Study I 
N Coefficient N Coefficient 
Test-retest Correlations Um 
36 items TPRc T PRACT 26. 38* 
TPR, 17,9794 26  44* 
Item Sum Score TEIR, 26 .64** 
]8items? Item Sum Score 34 .61** (-76)** 
Split-half Correlations 
Item Sum Score, no time interval 
between page 1 and page 2. 17 .82** (90)**| 81 g4** (85)** 
Item Sum Score, 1 week interval 
betweeen page 1 and page 2 
controlled for order effect. 34 .51** (68)5** 
Internal Consistency (4) 
26 .86** 4p «87** 


Male 
Female 95  .80'* 40 .89** 


! Study I, Groups B & C combined, Day 1 vs. Day 2. 


* p«.05 
f< 01 


Note.—Numbers in parentheses are Spearman-Br 


deviation of 6.4. Marlowe-Crowne social 
desirability scores ranged from 2 to 23, 
averaged 12.6, and had a standard devi- 
ation of 5. No significant relations were 
found between either Machiavellian 
Scores or social desirability scores and 
other variables in the study. 


Discussion 
These two studies sho 
test-retest correlations pro 


w that while 
vide valuable 


own corrections for test le 


information about the SC test a’ 
sure of ego development, they 
inappropriate index of reliability in 
general sense. Usually the higher the te! 
retest correlation, the more reliable a test 
is assumed to be. In Study | the test- 
retest correlations could not be higher 
without being suspect, yet percentage 
agreement of scores shows that despite 
the high correlation, there is a systematic 
decrease in scores on retest. In Study Il, 
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though the test-retest correlations are 
only moderate, percentage agreement is 
good. The reason the Study II test-retest 
correlations are no higher than they are, 
appears to be the restricted variance in 
scores for Study II, where over 90% of 
the scores were 1-3/4 or I-4. Since that 
distribution of ego levels is typical for 
most adult groups, one cannot expect 
sizeable relationships between ego de- 
velopment and other variables in studies 
using college students or other average 
adult groups. 

To analyze the decrease in scores on 
retest for Study I, test-retest protocol 
pairs for persons in Group A were com- 
pared. Frequently responses on the sec- 
ond test were more banal. Sometimes 
virtually the same sentence is shortened 
on retest; other times a complex or rela- 
tively insightful response is followed bya 
cliche. In either case the second re- 
sponse is rated lower by the manual. 
Below are examples of initial responses 
followed by the same person’s retest re- 
sponse. The rating of each response is 
given in parentheses; popular responses 
are preceded by an asterisk. 

My father— is a very strict but under- 

(1) ing man (most of the time) 


* — isa very understanding person 


(1-3/4). 

What gets me into trouble 
mischievousness (I-4), 

* — is my big mouth (1-3), 

When I am criticized — | usually feel 
hurt but try to hide it (1-4). 


* — I try to use it to better myself 
(1-3/4). à 


is — my 


From the viewpoint of the subjects, no 
doubt, the task was less interesting the 
second time, so less thought was given to 
the responses. 

Interestingly, TPR in Study I did not 
show a significant decrease on retest. 
Apparently in the context of the total 
protocol the raters, while blind as to 
whether any protocol was test or retest, 
intuitively corrected for the systematic 
distortion in retest protocols. This finding 
reinforces the assumption of Loevinger 
and Wessler (1970), that while TPR, is 
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the best score for new raters to use, 
TPRe is best when persons with experi- 
ence in ego development theory and the 
SC method are available. 

This test is usually seen by junior high 
and high school students as a welcome 
break from routine; college and other 
adult groups, however, are more likely to 
see testing as an intrusion. Thus, one 
would have expected the decrease in 
Scores on retest to be at least as great in 
Study II. That such was not the case may 
have been the result of two factors. At 
the time of retest the junior high class 
was given no rationale for taking the same 
test again. In contrast the college class 
was told that stability of scores was im- 
portant in determining the usefulness of a 
test, and that they were retaking the test 
to allow this kind of evaluation, In ad- 
dition, for the college class, taking this 
test was not an exercise extrinsic to the 
purposes of the course. It was presented 
by the instructor (not one of the experi- 
menters) as an introduction to develop- 
mental theories of personality to be 
covered in the course. Thus, the students 
in Study II, but not those in Study 1, 
understood the purpose of the research 
and presumably saw the test as personally 
relevant. 

In sum, these two studies document 
Some susceptibility of the SC test to 
systematic error stemming from the moti- 
avational set of the person taking the test. 
The potential for such distortion is prob- 
ably inherent in retesting with projective 
tests, but it is critical because of the 
popularity of the pretest-posttest research 
design; for example, the experimenter 
tests for ego development, provides some 
training or enrichment opportunity, and 
then retests, expecting to find an increase 
in ego development. Inducing change in a 
trait as stable as ego development is an 
ambitious undertaking even when all 
circumstances work in the experimenter s 
favor. Given the natural tendency for 
subjects to be less involved in the SC test 
on retest, measuring change over a short 
period of time using this test would seem 
to be impossible. Whether this tendency 
holds when retest follows over a longer 
period of time is uncertain. 
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Although sex differences in Study I 
are not significant, the trend replicates 
the significant findings of other studies 
with adolescents (Tate, 1970; Coor, 
1970; Lamb, 1971; Hidi, 1971) and con- 
tradicts the data of E. V. Sullivan re- 
ported by Loevinger and Wessler (1970). 
Why girls tend to score a half step higher 
than boys is unclear. Since the manual 
was developed for women, this source of 
bias cannot be ruled out. Current research 
comparing the content of responses given 
by men and women to the same items 
may clarify this issue. 

Because of the restricted range in 
Machiavellian scores (82-109) the hypoth- 
esized relationship between ego develop- 
ment and Machiavellianism probably did 
not receive an adequate test. Studies re- 
ported in Christie and Geis (1970) typi- 
cally used college students and reported 
scores ranging from 80 to 125; groups 
designated as high in Machiayellianism 
often had scores above 110. 

The failure to find the predicted 
relationship between ego level and social 
desirability is puzzling. Again the hypoth- 
esis may not have received an adequate 
test. No students in the groups receiving 
the M-C SD scale were above 1-3/4 in ego 
development, which is where social desir- 
ability scores would be expected to drop. 
Of the several students below the Con- 
formist level, none of them had high 
social desirability scores; that is as pre- 
dicted. A significant curvilinear relation- 
ship between the two measures was found 
by Hidi (1971), using a sample of 221 
sixth and tenth graders. 


Conclusion 


That under some circumstances retest 
scores tend to decrease systematically 
underlines the nonequivalence of test and 
retest with this instrument, contrary to 
the assumption of classical reliability 
theory that test and retest are randomly 
drawn from a common pool. In situations 
eliciting maximum interest and motiva- 
tion, however, retest scores agree well 
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with original scores. No practice effect 
was apparent; only one student in these 
two studies increased his total protocol 
rating more than half a step on retest. 
With these and previous studies the inter- - 
nal consistency of the test would seem to 
be well established, which is especially 
important since major interest attaches to 
the first administration of the test. 
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Simulation of Brain Damage on the 
Bender-Gestalt Test by College Subjects 


A. RAHN BRUHN and MAX R. REED 
Portland State University 


an ABPP clinician sorted 89% of the records correctly in a pilot study. Differentiating 
criteria were then spelled out from the pilot study protocols. In the main study the expert 
clinician correctly identified all 20 malingerers. Subsequent studies of intra- and inter-rater 


In court cases which involve damage 
suits and personal injury claims alleging 
brain damage, clinical psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and neurologists are fre- 
quently called as expert witnesses to 
speak to the validity of the plaintiff's 
claims (Towey, 1969). Unfortunately, the 
conclusions of the clinician regarding im- 
pairment are often at variance with those 
of the neurologist, a point made with 
great force in a case discussed by Deik- 
man (1969). In such cases the clinician is 
commonly forced to defend the validity 
of his findings in the face of nonsupport- 
ive "objective" evidence such as negative 
EEGs, negative skull X-rays, or the like. 
Such evidential discrepancies frequently 
raise the issue of potential malingering on 
the part of the plaintiff. The question of 
whether or not a naive nonbraindamaged 
person can successfully simulate brain 
damage, particularly organicity resulting 
from a severe blow to the head, thus 
acquires significance. 

Although other PSychological tests 
may also prove to be equally effective in 
identifying malingerers, the Bender- 
Gestalt test was used in this study for 
Several reasons. First, reasonably ade- 
quate norms exist (Pascal & Suttell, 
1951). Second, of all the perceptual 
motor tests, the Bender has received the 
most attention (Zimet & Fishman, 1970). 
Third, although all types of organic im- 
pairment might not be reflected in a 
perceptual-motor test such as the Bender, 
nevertheless, one would expect that a 
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substantial proportion of patients whose 
alleged brain dysfunctions were suffi- 
ciently moot to provide a basis for a 
court case would manifest deficits tapped 
by the Bender. Last, and most important, 
although little research has been done 
specifically on simulation of brain dam- 
age on the Bender-Gestalt test, the results 
of several investigations suggest that suc- 
cessful simulation of organicity by "nor- 
mal" persons is improbable. 

Studies indicate that it is difficult to 
simulate mental retardation (Bender, 
1938), a psychosis (Bender, 1938), or 
mental illness (Blum & Nims, 1953) on 
the Bender. Regarding the simulation of 
brain damage, Pascal and Suttell (1951) 
specifically stated: *Adults of normal in- 
telligence without known cortical damage 
do not, in our experience, fail to repro- 
duce the essential Gestalten on the 
Bender" (p.8). Despite the fact that 
Bender (1938) did not use a control 
group and that Blum and Nims (1953) 
might have used confounded subject 
groups, their work at least suggests that 
Simulation of organic brain injury on the 
Bender would be difficult for most naive 
subjects of at least normal intelligence. 


Since the advent of the Pascal-Suttell 
Scoring system in 1951, many Bender 
researchers have used an objective, quan- 
titative scoring system to facilitate com- 
munication of their findings. Unfortu- 
nately, many of these quantitative sys- 
tems have limited value. For example, in 
the Blum and Nims study (1953), the 
Pascal-Suttell scoring method did not 
effectively distinguish malingerers from 
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mentally ill subjects. The most probable 
reason for its failure derives from the fact 
that the Pascal-Suttell scoring system is a 
cumulative, quantitative measure of un- 
differentiated distortions of the stimulus 
designs. Thus, any distortion of the es- 
sential Gestalten is scored. Predictably, 
then, simulators often scored as high or 
higher than psychiatric patients or retard- 
ed patients when the Pascal-Suttell sys- 
tem was used. However, specific disorders 
such as organic brain damage are charac- 
terized by particular and consistent pat- 
terns of distortions on the Bender- 
Gestalt, not simply by any kind of distor- 
tion. Thus, a scoring system sensitive to 
simulation must weight heavily those dis- 
tortions which are consistently produced 
by an organic comparison group and are 
rarely produced by malingerers. Further, 
those distortions atypical of organics but 
common to malingerers must be assigned 
a negative weight. Unfortunately, neither 
the Pascal-Suttell scoring method nor the 
Canter (1968; Note 1) scoring system 
employs a system of malingering-organic 
weights. 

Given the above considerations, the 
present study faced a number of metho- 
dological problems. First, although Pascal 
and Suttell (1951) and Canter (1968) 
both presented evidence that their scoring 
systems could distinguish normals from 
Organics, it was not clear as to which 
method was superior. This issue was sig- 
nificant because some type of effective 
screening procedure was necessary to 
eliminate suspected organics from the 
“normal” group. Logically, if a supposed- 
ly normal subject produced organic dis- 
tortions under standard instructions, the 
probability would increase that he might 
do so again under malingering instruc- 
tions and thus be classified as organic. 
Accordingly, a baseline Bender testing 
with standard instructions seemed to be 
the most reasonable and direct method to 
Screen out suspected organics. Second, 
previous research did not indicate wheth- 
er the Pascal-Suttell or the Canter method 
could be used to screen out malingerers 
from organics. If either system proved to 
be a satisfactory sorting device, no fur- 
ther procedural steps would be required. 
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However, if the Pascal-Suttell and the 
Canter systems were not able to differen- 
tiate malingerers from organics with 
reasonable consistency, then a clinician 
experienced with the Bender might be 
able to differentiate the two groups with 
better success. Assuming that the clini- 
cian would be substantially more success- 
ful than the better of the two scoring 
systems, then it would be possible to 
develop some type of new differentiation 
technique based upon the sorting criteria 
which he used. If a new technique proved 
necessary, it could be validated in a subse- 
quent study with different subjects. 

The present study was designed to test 
the hypothesis that naive nonorganic sub- 
jects of at least normal intelligence can- 
not simulate on the Bender-Gestalt test 
brain damage of the type produced by an 
external blow to the head. 


Method 
Sample 

Selection of normal subjects. The sub- 
jects were volunteers from upper division 
psychology classes in an urban university. 
No attempt was made to balance normal 
and organic subjects for age, sex, intelli- 
gence, or education with two exceptions: 
Subjects had to fall within an age range of 
15-50 years; and subjects had to have at 
least average or better intelligence (i.e., an 
IQ of at least 90). The rationale for 
forming groups on this basis was twofold. 
First, adequate normative data was avail- 
able for this age group (Pascal & Suttell, 
1951). Second, it seemed reasonable that 
normal subjects with at least average 
intelligence and some college education 
should be better simulators than a cross- 
section of nonorganic subjects. 

Selection of organic subjects. The test 
records of the 18 organic subjects used in 
the pilot study were taken from the files 
of a local clinical psychologist. No at- 
tempt was made to screen records aside 
from determining whether the subjects 
met the criterion of organicity used in the 
study. The criterion for including an or- 
ganic record was as follows: The brain 
damage had to be caused by an external 
blow to the head, such as might result 
from an automobile accident, a severe 
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fall, or an industrial accident, and said 
damage must have been verified by 
medical means. The records of stroke 
victims and chronic alcoholics, for exam- 
ple, were excluded from the study be- 
cause such kinds of brain damage are not 
caused by "external blows." The 33 
organic records used in the main study 
came from the files of two clinicians, 
from the Portland, Oregon, VA Hospital, 
and from the Rehabilitation Institute of 
Oregon. The protocols used in the main 
study represented a broad spectrum of 
cortical trauma from cases in which the 
subject sustained relatively insignificant 
impairment of faculties to cases in which 
the subject's ability to perform his nor- 
mal activities was grossly impaired. 


Procedure 

All college subjects in both studies 
were tested in a group using a procedure 
almost identical to that described by 
Blum and Nims (1953), who had found 
that the Pascal-Suttell scores of subjects 
tested in a group did not differ signifi- 
cantly from the scores of the same sub- 
jects when they were tested individually. 
Enlarged versions of the Bender figures 
were reproduced on 25.42cm x 38.1 1cm 
cards, identical in size to those used by 

` Blum and Nims (1953). All organic sub- 
jects in both studies were tested individu- 
ally with standard instructions. 

In the pilot study during baseline test- 
ing the 18 college subjects were given 
Standard group instructions for the 
Bender. They were allowed two minutes 
to complete each design, and the total 
testing procedure required 25 minutes. 
Four weeks later the subjects took the 
test again, but this time they were told to 
feign brain damage. Their instructions 
were as follows: 

I am going to show you the same 
cards again. You will recall that there 
were nine of them. You will be shown 
one card at a time for two minutes. 
You will copy them without Sketching. 
Do not turn your paper. This time, 
however, I want you to copy the de- 
signs the way you believe that a person 
with brain damage would copy them. 

Following the second test, a series of 
questionnaires was administered. The pur- 
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poses of the questionnaires were as 
follows: (a) to determine whether the 
subjects had deduced the purpose of the 
experiment; (b) to determine whether the 
subjects were aware of any brain injury 
which they might have sustained; (c) to 
determine what they knew about the 
Bender and, specifically, what kinds of 
distortions they thought that a brain 
damaged person might produce on the 
test. The total time required during the 
Second testing was approximately 33 
minutes. 

Following completion of the pilot 
study testing, the test records of the 
organic subjects and the college subjects 
under malingering instructions were 
shuffled, and a sorting procedure (Sort 1) 
was performed by an ABPP certified clini- 
cal psychologist (clinician 1). This pro- 
cedure was repeated with the records of 
the college subjects under standard in- 
Structions and the protocols of the 
organic subjects (Sort 2). The tests were 
then scored by the Pascal-Suttell method 
and by the Canter scoring system (Canter, 
Note 1, pp. 5-28). Concerning the latter 
System, only the scoring weights were 
used; deviation scores and the Back- 
ground Interference Procedure (BIP) 
paper were not used. Since neither system 
was capable of differentiating malingerers 
from organics, the protocols of organics 
and malingerers were studied in order to 
discover what kinds of distortions malin- 
gerers produced which organic subjects 
never, or very rarely, made and vice versa. 
The criteria thus obtained were then used 
to differentiate malingerers from organics 
in the main study. 

In the main study the experimental 
group consisted of 20 volunteers from an 
upper division psychology class. The 
previously described test conditions, in- 
structions, and procedures were followed 
as before with two exceptions. First, 
since recall of the test figures did not 
seem to be a significant variable, the 
retest with malingering instructions fol- 
lowed the initial test with standard in- 
structions by four days, in contrast to the 
4-week interval used in the pilot study. 
Second, the last sentence in the malinger- 
ing instructions was deleted, and the fol- 
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Table 1 
Sorting Results 


Pilot Study Main Study 


n 
i Missorts 
% Correct 
Phi Coeff. 


Sort-Resport 
Agreement 


Clinician 2° 


kn 


Missorts 


% Correct 


Phi Coeff. 
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Student 1° 


n 


Missorts 


% Correct 
Phi Coeff. 


t study criteria. His background included 
testing organic subjects on the Bender. 


* Clinician 1 helped to devise the pilo 
Considerable recent and past experience in 
> Clinician 2 had had no recent experienc est J 
Bender, so the pilot study records were used for training purposes ta obs! 
Sorting criteria. Subsequent to Sort 1, clinician 2 observed that je * ate eid 
Iesulted from an inadequate mastery of the criteria — specifica y, how 

. Protocol which contained both malingering signs and organic signs. 


* Student 1 was a college senior who had no previous experience wit! 
ender or organics. 


e with testing organic subjects on the 
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lowing statement was inserted: 

This time, however, I want you to 
pretend that you have sustained brain 
damage in an accident (for example, 
auto or industrial) and that you are 
suing for large damages as compensa- 
tion for your injuries. Although you 
did, in fact, sustain a concussion and 
although you have had periodic head- 
aches, your doctors have not been able 
to detect through current medical tests 
any evidence of brain damage or any 
evidence which indicates that you will 
suffer any permanent impairment or 
damage to your faculties, Nevertheless, 
you press your case, determined to 
collect damages. The test which you 
are about to take today will be crucial. 
You have reason to believe that the 
results of the test will bear heavily on 
the outcome of your case. Therefore, 
you are resolved to do anything, even 
fake the test, to win your case. 

The reason for the increased specificity 
in instructions was to direct the subjects 
to simulate, as best they could, a brain 
injury which might have resulted from an 
external blow to the skull since this type 
of injury often results in certain patterns 
of distortion on the Bender which are 
distinct from other kinds of organic dis- 
tortions (e.g., those present on the 
records of epileptics and stroke victims). 

Following completion of the two 
Sorts, clinician 1 was told to re-sort the 
malingerer and organic records in order to 
determine the stability of his judgments. 
Then, à second clinician and a college 
Senior were trained to use the criteria. 
Both individuals independently per- 
formed the two sorts in the main study, 
and estimates of interrater agreement 
were thus obtained. 


Results 


The results of the main study showed 
that the ABPP certified psychologist 
(clinician 1) correctly sorted every malin- 
gerer; therefore, one may regard the re- 
search hypothesis as essentially con- 
firmed. 


Pilot Study 


In the pilot study clinician 1 correctly 
sorted 16 malingerers and 16 organics 
from the 18 subjects in each group (Sort 
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1). In percentages, 89% of the sorts were 


correct. The phi coefficient (Hays, 1963, 


p. 604) thus obtained was .78 (see Table 
1). The same sorting procedure was ap 
plied to the normal (n = 18) and organic 
(n = 18) groups (Sort 2). This time one 
organic subject was misclassified as nor. 
mal, and two normals were grouped with 
the organics. A total of 92% of the sorts 
in the second sorting procedure, or 33 of 
36, were correct. The resulting phi coef- 
ficient was .83. Relative to the sorting 
results, the quantitative methods em- 
ployed fared poorly by comparison. 

Using a cutoff score of 9, the Pascal- 
Suttell scores correctly identified 11 of 
18 normals without misgrouping any 
organics. But the scoring method could 
not separate malingerers from organics 
(see Table 2). By comparison, the Canter 
Scoring method seemed to be slightly 
more powerful. Using a cutoff score of 9, 
14 of 18 normals were correctly identi- 
fied, and no organics were incorrectly 
labeled as normal. Using a cutoff score of 
13, one could correctly identify 17 of 18 
normals, but 2 organics would be falsely 
labeled as normals. A cutoff score of 9 
also identified 3 of the 18 malingerers 
without including any organics. An analy- 
sis of the remaining scores indicated that 
no gain would accrue from raising the 
cutoff score. Essentially, then, the Canter 
System seemed to sort out organics from 
normals rather well, but it failed to pro- 
vide the hoped for quantitative different: 
ial diagnostic method which would dis- 
tinguish malingerers from organics (see 
Table 3). Thus, it became necessary to 
spell out the implicit criteria used by the 
expert clinician as he sorted the organics 
from the malingerers. 


Main Study 

In the main study the two clinicians 
and the college senior used the pilot 
study criteria as they independently 
sorted the protocols. In the malingerer- 
organic sort, none of the 20 malingerers 
and 5 of the 33 organics were missorted 
by clinician 1, leaving 48 of the 53 sorts 
correct, or 91%. The resulting phi coef- 
ficient was .82. In the normal-organic 
sort, 4 of the 20 normals and none of the 
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liec Table 2 
Distribution of Pascal-Suttel Scores in the Pilot Study 


Test 
Score 
Interval 


Standard 
Instructions 


on, = 


-P.e 


XE OSO Oo O = 


33 organics were misclassified by clinician 
1, leaving 49 of the 53 sorts correct, or 
93%. The phi coefficient thus obtained 
was .84. Judgments of the two clinicians 
agreed on 84% of the protocols in Sort 1 
(their classifications differed on 2 malin- 
gerer and 7 organic records) and on 94% 
of the protocols in Sort 2 (their classifi- 
cations differed on 3 normal records). 
The judgments of clinician 1 and student 
1 agreed on 89% of the records in Sort | 
(their classifications differed on 2 malin- 
gerer and 4 organic records) and on 87% 
of the records in Sort 2 (their classifi- 
cations differed on 7 normal records). 
Sort-resort agreement between the judg- 
ments of clinician 1 on Sort 1 was 100% 
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Malingering Group 


Instructions 
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when an interval of one day separated the 
two sorts. 
Discussion 


Pilot Study 

Some observations from the pilot 
study require comment. These findings 
can be discussed within the context of 
the following topics: (a) the assumption 
that organic subjects would be “screened 
out” naturally by academic demands in a 
sample of college subjects; (b) possible 
explanations for the clinician sorting 
errors; (c) the ability of the Pascal-Suttell 
system and the Canter system to make 
valid sorting differentiations; and (d) the 
ability of the pilot study criteria to make 
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Table 3 
Distribution of Canter Scores in the Pilot Study 


Test 


Normal Group 


Score 


mehi Standard 


Instructions 


Organic 
Malingering Group 


Instructions 
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valid differentiations in the Sorting opera- 
tions. 

The presence of organic subjects in a 
sample of college students. It was initially 
assumed that few organic subjects would 
be found in a random sample of college 
students. However, the criteria derived 
from the pilot study indicated otherwise. 
Of the 18 student protocols, only 11 
contained 2 or less “weak” organic signs 
Cie., “weak” relative to the same sign in a 
mild organic record). The remaining 7 
student records indicated several organic 
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signs which were generally comparable 
qualitatively to those found in records o 
organics with at least mild medically veri- 
fied damage. Since 4 of these records had 
fewer signs or slightly weaker signs quali- 
tatively than those found in the records 
of mild organics, a differentiation was 
possible but difficult. The remaining 3 
student records contained distortions 
which were generally indistinguishable 
from those found in the records of sub- 
jects with medically verified organic 
damage. 
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With regard to the 7 dubious “normal” 
records described above, the question- 
naire results supported, in some cases, our 
suspicion that the subjects had, in fact, 
sustained brain damage. For example, 
several subjects mentioned automobile 
accidents or falls which resulted in head 
injuries, and high sustained fevers. 

Before the pilot study criteria were 
formulated, a decision had to be made as 
to whether college subjects whose proto- 
cols indicated probable organic involve- 
ment should be excluded from the 
“normal” sample. Primarily due to the 
small size of the “normal” sample, it was 
decided to retain all subjects. In retro- 
spect, it would have been better to have 
excluded the dubious records since there 
were sufficient organic indicators present 
to warrant exclusion. It is noteworthy 
that all sorting errors in the malingerer 
and normal groups involved these 7 pro- 
tocols. 

In the main study three students were 
excluded from the normal sample because 
their protocols contained organic distor- 
tions comparable to those found in the 
records of pilot study organics. Neverthe- 
less, several records containing relatively 
"weaker" distortions were retained. The 
retention of these records was, again, the 
probable cause of sorting errors (4 "nor- 
mals” were misclassified in Sort 2 by 
clinician 1). 

Sorting errors: Errors within the group 
of college subjects thought to be “mildly 
organic.” Of the three student “normal” 
records in the pilot study thought to be 
“mildly organic” by the criteria previ- 
ously mentioned, two indicated suffi- 
ciently strong organic signs to be mis- 
classified on the normal-organic sort. One 
of these two records was also misclassi- 
fied on the malingerer-organic sort. The 
second “normal” protocol misclassified 
on the malingerer-organic sort came from 
a subject whose record under standard 
instructions was “borderline” relative to 
the criterion protocols indicating mild 
organic damage. One might infer from the 
pilot study results, then, that subjects 
with the strongest organic signs On the 
standard instruction Bender would have 
the highest probability of being misclassi- 
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fied as organics on the malingerer-organic 
sort. Comments from clinician 1 indica- 
ted that records from these seven dubious 
“normals” did, indeed, cause him the 
greatest amount of difficulty as he carried 
out the two sorting procedures. But one 
might well ask why the three "normal" 
subjects who were suspected "mild" or- 
ganic cases didn't have even better success 
as malingerers. A review of their records 
indicated that one was guilty of "over- 
acting," but the other two subjects (as 
well as two of the "borderline" subjects) 
acted as if they did not know what to do, 
so they did more or less what they had 
done under standard instructions as they 
rendered their drawings. Thus, since 
organic signs were still in evidence in their 
malingering records, these subjects pre- 
sented considerable sorting problems for 
the clinician. 


Sorting errors: Errors within the 
organic criterion group. An analysis of 
the two organic records which were mis- 
classified showed that one was of the 
“mild” variety. The other record showed 
many strong organic signs, but the figures 
were drawn with an apparent ease and 
regularity that is rare with organic sub- 
jects and relatively common with malin- 
gerers. 


Sorting errors: The ability of quantita- 
tive scoring methods to make valid sort- 
ing decisions, An additional finding, that 
the Pascal-Suttell and the Canter scoring 
systems did not successfully differentiate 
malingerers from organics, was not un- 
expected. Neither system was designed to 
identify malingerers. Both systems are 
simple additive scoring systems which do 
not make allowances for subtractive, or 
contraindicative, signs. Further, Blum and 
Nims’ findings (1953) suggested that the 
Pascal-Suttell scoring system was vulner- 
able to malingering of all types since it 
scored distortions associated with numer- 
ous types of disorders. But, for the 
moment, let us assume that the dubious 
normals had been excluded from the 
study initially for the reasons previously 
mentioned. Using the same cutoff score 
as before, one finds that the number of 
missorted normals who were classified as 
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Table 4 
Canter Scores for College Students Under 
Standard Instructions and Malingering Instructions 
Subject Er Scores Scores Difference Score: 
Description Subject Under Under Malingering Score 
By No. Standard Malingering Minus 
Criteria Instructions | Instructions | Standard Score 
Probable 1 10 12 2 
Mild 2 11 126 +115 
Organic 
Damage 3 10 6 -4 
Possible Bie 4 6 9 if +3 
Borderline 5 3 72 469 
Organics 
6 9 35 *26 
i Ls 20 +7 
c 
Seen as 0 20 *20 
BT 9 0 56 +56 
Organic 
10 7 50 +43 
11 8 22 +14 
12 3 32 +29 
13 2 45 +43 
14 0 11 +11 
15 0 18 *18 
16 6 0 -6 
17 2 30 *28 
18 6 34 *28 
—SRE— DU 


organic would be reduced under each 
scoring system (only 2 of 11 by the 
Pascal-Suttell method and zero of 11 by 
the Canter system), but neither system 
would have helped in the crucial malin- 
gerer-organic sort. Considering the data in 
Table 4, again ignoring the dubious nor- 
mals, one finds that the Canter system 
was able to identify only 1 of the 11 
normals who were instructed to simulate 


organicity. Thus, Canter's system clearly 
differentiated normals from organics but 
failed to separate malingerers from 
organics. 

Sorting errors: The ability of the pilot 
study criteria to make valid differenti- 
ations. Of practical concern is the ques- 
tion of how many organic signs are re- 
quired to make an appropriate sorting 
decision. A generous number increases 
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the clinician’s confidence that a record is 
organic. He then asks: How strong are the 
signs? Are the signs distorted in a manner 
characteristic of subjects who are at least 
mildly organic (i.e., “strong”), or are they 
considerably weaker? The results of this 
study indicate that any combination of 
three strong signs is sufficient to warrant 
a diagnosis of at least mild organic dam- 
age. If the number and strength of the 
signs so indicate, the damage may be 
diagnosed as more severe. 

However, it is possible that an organic 
protocol might contain both strong 
organic and malingering signs. If the 
malingering criteria are valid, one must 
explain why mixed signs might appear in * 
an organic record. (Technical scorin, 
issues are treated in the scoring manual. j 

There are several possible reasons why 
an organic record might contain malin- 
gering signs. First, the malingering criteria 
were chosen to describe distortions or 
techniques that were rarely found in the 
records of organics but were commonly 
found in the records of malingerers. If all 
the signs in a record point to malingering, 
then the probability of a subject actually 
being organic is very slight. However, it is 
possible that an otherwise organic record 
may include one or possibly two malin- 
gering signs without malingering having 
taken place. Given a sufficiently large 
sample of organics, rare signs will appear. 
Second, the organic subject may wish to 
look even worse than he is if the payoff is 
sufficiently great. Thus, the test picture 
would appear confusing, but for under- 
standable reasons. In such a case, a retest 
several days later might produce incon- 
sistencies which would tend to confirm 
the hypothesis that the subject is 
attempting to look worse than he actually 
is. Third, the subject might be grossly 
damaged, in which case the criteria des- 
cribing organic behavior on the test no 
longer apply. Bizarre scribbles are a case 
in point. Gross damage of this type can 
1 Xerox copies of the differentiating criteria 
and sample protocols are available at a cost of 
$6.00. Requests should be submitted to A. 
Rahn Bruhn, Psychology Department, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina 27706. 
Please request by title: Distinguishi Malin- 


gerers from Organics: A Preliminary lanual of 
Differentiating Criteria and Sample Protocols, 
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almost always be verified by a thorough 
medical examination. Fourth, the patient 
may be subject to psychotic episodes 
which result in test distortions similar to 
those produced by some malingerers. But 
a psychotic involvement can usually be 
diagnosed by the appropriate psychologi- 
cal tests. 

In summary, results of the pilot study 
indicate that valid sorting decisions were 
made in about 90% of the sorts without 
sophisticated diagnostic techniques. But 
certainly, questionable cases should be, 
and would be, investigated further when 
the clinician is confronted with an impor- 
tant decision. 


Main Study 

The results of the main study were 
generally consistent with those of the 
pilot study. Thus, the discussion will 
focus on procedural changes and novel 
findings in the main study. 

First, clinician 2 and the college senior 
had to be trained to sort malingerers from 
organics, The criteria were first explained 
and discussed; then the sorters studied 
the protocols from the pilot study before 
they independently performed the sorts 
in the main study. Assuming that a clini- 
cian has had a reasonable amount of 
experience testing organic subjects with 
the Bender, the training should not re- 
quire more than about one or two hours, 
Second, it was decided that an unequal 
number of organics and malingerers 
should be used in the main study to make 
the sorting procedure more difficult. 
Previously, clinician 1 had expected a 
more or less equal division between the 
two groups, and thus he was provided 
with a clue which he normally would not 
have had in actual clinical practice. Since 
one would expect organics to outweigh 
malingerers in practice, it was decided 
that the organic group should exceed the 
malingerer group in size. The sorters were 
told only to expect some malingerers and 
some organics, but the exact number of 
cases in each group was not revealed. 

Third, the missorts of clinician 1, who 
had participated in the project from the 
beginning, were most instructive. Five of 
the 33 organics were misclassified as 
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malingerers. Of these five misgrouped 
organics, two were so extensively dam- 
aged that their records could best be 
described as nearly incoherent scribbles. 
One similar organic “‘scribble record” was 
correctly grouped, but the clinician ex- 
pressed uncertainty in all three cases and 
stated that a positive diagnosis could only 
be made if he had access to the time the 
subjects needed to complete the test. (His 
assumption was that extensively damaged 
organics would probably require consider- 
ably more time to complete the test 
sequence than malingerers who pursued a 
scribbling strategy.) From a_ practical 
standpoint, missort errors with exten- 
sively damaged organics in this study are 
not really critical because in the real 
world the clinician would have more than 
ample evidence (medical and otherwise) 
of organic damage for a court case. But 
from the results of this study, it is clear 
that clinicians would require more infor- 
mation than the Bender-Gestalt record in 
order to decide whether a record consist- 
ing of scribbles came from an extensively 
damaged organic or from a malingerer. 
Regarding the three remaining missorted 
Organic records from the initial five, these 
records could be described as follows: 
one contained extremely bizarre distor- 
tions for an organic with traumatic brain 
damage (i.e., signs of other kinds of dis- 
turbance were primary although organic 
signs of secondary importance were also 
apparent); one contained some figures 
which could only be interpreted as indi- 
cating no organic damage, while other 
figures pointed toward a diagnosis of 
extensive organic damage (i.e., the record 
was grossly inconsistent, usually a strong 
sign of malingering); one contained only a 
few weak organic signs and thus appeared 
to be “borderline” at worst (this subject 
had a Wechsler IQ in the Superior range 
despite a severe head injury). In practice, 
only the last record described would pre- 
sent any problem in a hypothetical court 
case. 


Fourth, malingerers were easily iden- 
tified relative to organics since their test- 
taking strategies revealed patterns which 
usually differed markedly from those of 
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organic subjects. When subjects radically | 


change their normal test-taking strate 
in order to appear braindamaged, they 
can easily be identified as malingerers. A 
malingering strategy appears to be suc- 
cessful only when “normals” who indi- 
cate Central Nervous System disturbances 
during baseline testing maintain their 
essential test-taking behavior under a 
malingering set. The results of the pilot 
study (previously discussed) and the main 
study lend support to this hypothesis. In 
the main study three “normal’’ subjects 
were identified as mild organics according 
to the pilot study criteria. Their records 
were coded and included in both sorts for 
the purpose of testing this hypothesis 
with the understanding that the results of 
both sorts would not be included as part 
of the data in Table 1. One of these 
Subjects deviated only slightly from his 
baseline performance under malingering 
instructions and, hence, was identified as 
a borderline organic. The other two sub- 
jects adopted transparent malingering 
strategies and were easily grouped with 
the malingerers. All three subjects were 
grouped with the organics in the normal- 
organic sort. 


Fifth, the sorting performance of 
clinician 2, (who had little recent experi- 
ence with the Bender records of organic 
subjects) was almost as good as that of 
clinician 1 (the “expert”). This finding 
indicates that clinicians can be trained to 
use the criteria detailed in the manual 
(see Footnote 1) with considerable valid- 
ity and reliability. Even more impressive 
was the performance of the college 
senior, a complete novice in Bender test 
ing; on Sort 1 94% of his sorts were 
correct. Clinician 2 indicated that his 
performance on Sort 1 was negatively 
affected by his knowledge of and use of 
organic signs not used in the study (other 
organic signs were not used because they 
did not differentiate malingerers from 
organics). One might also note that the 
college student did much worse on Sort 2 
than the two clinicians, a fact which 
could have been predicted since the 
criteria were not designed to distinguish 
normals from organics. 
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The Questionnaires 

The questionnaires employed in the 
study were largely useless with respect to 
identifying subjects who might have sus- 
tained a brain injury. Such might have 
been anticipated since subjects are likely 
to be ignorant of causative factors, forget 
significant events, or react defensively. 
On the other hand, some subjects are 
prone to exaggerate trivial events. In 
general, subjects were naive both about 
-the purpose of the experiment and about 
the performance of braindamaged sub- 
ects on the Bender. 

Limitations of the Study 

Obviously, an exploratory study of 
this type will have its limitations. Five of 
the more important limitations are noted 
below: 

l. It was not possible for financial 
Teasons to substantiate our contention 
that some of the “normal” subjects in the 
experiment had sustained brain damage. 

2. The criteria used in the study com- 
prise a generally qualitative approach 
although quantitative techniques are 
used. Certainly, a more nearly 
quantitative approach would be desirable 
to facilitate training in the system. 

3. Strictly speaking, the criteria used 
in the study should be considered valid 
Only for organics with traumatic damage 
caused by an external blow to the skull — 
as opposed to stroke victims, epileptics, 
etc. — even though it is extremely doubt- 
ful that the criteria for malingerers would 
vary much if similar research was to be 
pursued with other organic groups. How- 
ever, the criteria for specific organic 
groups (eg., epileptics) would probably 
vary somewhat. Also, the results of the 
study would generalize, strictly speaking, 
only to subjects of at least normal intelli- 
gence with a college background and an 
age range of about 20-40 years. 

4. The test would probably identify as 
organic any person who in the past had 
_ Sustained significant brain damage, assum- 

ing that the effects of the damage were 

Still evident at the time of testing and 

assuming that the person did not adopt a 

malingering strategy and attempt to look 

much worse than he actually was. Thus, 
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the criteria probably would not be able to 
help the clinician determine whether a 
specific incident did nor did not cause the 
organic damage inferred from the distor- 
tions on the test record. 

5. The procedure used in the main 
study should be replicated with a new 
sample of organics and malingerers. Since 
the criteria devised in the pilot study 
were applied retrospectively to the sub- 
jects in the two sorting groups, the main 
study is not a replication of the pilot 
study but rather a cross-validation of the 
criteria employed in the pilot study. 
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A New Automated Interpretation System For The 16PF 


SAMUEL KARSON and JERRY W. O'DELL 
Eastern Michigan University 


Summary: A new computerized interpretation system for the 16PF is described, This 
system is based on the novel concept of attempting to simulate directly the diagnostic 
report-writing capabilities of a single clinician. Certain considerations regarding the problem. 
of validity in respect to this area are brought up, and the general operation of the system is 


outlined. 


A rash of computer interpretation 
systems has come out in recent years (see 
Butcher, 1969, and Wiggins, 1973), but 
none of them has seemed to be particu- 
larly successful as a scientific venture. 
The present paper describes a system that 
is perhaps unique in its unashamed 
avowal of the goal of emulating the clini- 
cal report-writing activity of a single clini- 
cian. With few if any exceptions, past 
interpretation systems have been a hodge- 
podge of rules thrown together from dif- 
fering sources, and the translation of 
these rules into computer printouts has 
often been awkard. It seemed reasonable 
that it might be more in order to attempt 
to emulate the report writing activity of a 
single clinician, interpreting a single test. 
The clinical report has fallen into disre- 
pute among scientific psychologists these 
days, and we feel that its demise may 
have been a bit premature. 

Direct emulation of a clinician, how- 
ever, requires two things: (a) the avail- 
ability of a clinician who uses a single test 
to produce written interpretations; (b) 
copies of the reports and the test scores 
done over a period of time to allow the 
sort of study envisioned. The senior 
author has, for a number of years been 
making blind interpretations of person- 
ality test scores from the 16PF (Cattell, 
Eber, & Tatsuoka, 1970), which fulfills 
the first requirement; meeting the second 
was a simple matter of keeping copies of 
them until about 100 reports were avail- 
able. 

The reports were then subjected to a 
crude content analysis. Every report was 


Presented at the 1973 Annual Meetings of the 
Society for Multivariate Experimental Psychol- 
ogy in Princeton, N. J. by the senior author. 


dissected, each statement being typed on 
to a separate card, along with the scale 
evaluations that led to the comment (this 
could vary from one to several). Then all 
cards corresponding to, say, a score of 1 
(n-sten) on Scale A were collected to- 
gether, and typed in sten-order. This 
meant that there were in theory 160 
possible sets of single scores (16 scales x 
10 n-stens). Beyond, this, of course, were 
the statements based on combinations of 
scores (E and Q,, and G and O), which 
were also collected together. 

The success or failure of the interpre- 
tation system now depended upon 
whether the senior author had been con- 
sistent in his comments; if he had not, we 
were in trouble. It turned out that he was 
surprisingly consistent in the ways that he 
reacted to scores. Success also depended 
upon the number of comments made on 
combinations of scores. Too many of 
these would lead to a staggering program: 
ming task; think of the number of combi- 
nations of sixteen things in all possible 
combinations! 

In general, the reports seemed to fol- 
low this pattern: 

1. Most statements were simple declar- 
ative sentences on one scale. 

2. Scores were commented on almost 
universally in order of their deviance 
from the mean; 1 or 10 came first, 2 or9 
second, and so on. 

3. The number of combinations of 
Scores was quite limited, not the astro- 
nomical number that it could have been. 
Fortunately, these usually followed the 
order of the second-order factors, often 
limiting the need for a special comment. 


4. The reports were written in excel- 
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D lent English. 
5. There were comments occasionally 
Í made which simply came out of the blue: 
hunches, flashes of inspiration, conjec- 
tures, and, in short, all of those things 
which make actuaries unhappy. Surpris- 
ingly, though, there weren't many of 
these; about one per record. 
— Only the fifth entry does not seem to 
lend itself to a close approximation by 
machine. Machines can scan scores, make 
comments on them in a specified order, 
and trap limited numbers of combina- 
ons of scores. Producing good English is 
another matter, but it can be gotten 
^ around to an extent by the simple ex- 
pedient of paying careful attention to the 
physical layout of the interpretation, 
_ namely, paragraphing, producing reports 
of a suitable length, and so on. Flashes 
out of the blue, fortunately are not in the 
bailiwick of IBM. Thus, it seemed pos- 
sible to put out a computer program 
which would emulate our clinician in all 
but the fifth aspect, and the product of 
lhis effort is the interpretation system 
being presented. 

It should be noted that the writers do 
not know of a similar previous analysis of 
- Clinical reports, although Kleinmuntz 
(1969) has previously taken the single 
clinician seriously. Perhaps we know how 
our clinician works to a greater degree 
than has ever occurred before. The pro- 
cess seems a lawful one, not the mysteri- 
ous business that clinicians and statis- 
ticians, from their various viewpoints, and 
for their various reasons, have claimed. 
One wonders if other clinicians are this 
consistent in the way they perform. 

The interpretation system was devel- 
oped over a number of years, beginning in 
. 1968, and it has been under constant 
revision since then. Currently, it will take 

16PF Opscan sheet, or an entry from a 
teletype, and convert it into à fairly 
presentable clinical report. 

The actual programming job was not 
difficult, conceptually, and in the final 
analysis it has turned out to be something 
Of a tour de force of simplicity, Lloyd 
Morgan's canon, as it were, in clinical 
PSychology. Again and again it was dis- 
covered that a complex way of looking at 


? 
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something could be replaced by some- 
thing simpler, with no apparent detriment 
in quality. The program uses most of the 
sophisticated features of the computer, 
but nothing is done that someone who 
has been programming for a while would 
not be familiar with. The real problem lay 
in the statement library. It became obvi- 
ous early in the work that we could not 
simply copy the comments collected 
from the reports into a disk file and use 
them. A great amount of time was spent 
in trying to eliminate possible contradic- 
tions from the reports, a job made terri- 
bly difficult by the fact that the 16PF 
uses correlated scales. Beyond this, it 
soon became apparent that the clinician 
in question did not always agree with 
commonly-held 16PF lore, a situation 
which led to long discussions and much 
haggling. These arguments continue to 
this day. 

A word of warning to anyone planning 
to embark on a computer interpretation 
project: be prepared to spend hundreds of 
hours in tinkering with the statement 
library. It is the heart of the process, and 
a good statement library separates the 
mediocre system from the excellent. 

How well does the system work? One 
may examine this question by comparing 
reports generated by the computer, and 
those which were produced by the clini- 
cian, Two of these are included, labeled 
Exhibits A and B. If you read over these 
two exhibits (which, by the way, were 
not particularly selected; if we had 
wanted to impress you we could have 
done better), it is likely that you will 
have some difficulty in telling which re- 
port was written by the computer, and 
which by the clinician, Of course, after a 
few readings, it should become apparent, 
but it is surprising to see just how well 
the computer has done its job. P 

As to whether such a comparison 
really gets at validity, it doesn't, really. 
Obviously the computer can emulate the 
human to a surprising extent. But we 
know of no precedents for evaluating the 
validity of clinical reports. Arguments 
elicited for clinical reports are uniformly 
testimonial and anecdotal, and it is ad- 
mitted that we cannot go beyond that. 
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Exhibit A: Computer and Clinical Interpretation 
No. 2. Male patient: Age unknown. 


This is a highly anxious individual (Q4 = 9.5) of superior intelligence (B = 9) who 
extremely high group conformer (G = 10), and who also tends to be especially 
prone (O = 7.5). His A of 2.1 indicates very little warmth and coupled with an F of 
suggests that he is an extremely responsible individual who is overly concerned 
his superego demands. This may well be what is causing him to feel such a good de; 
id tension (Q4 = 9.5). One gets the idea that by organizing himself into the job he 
he is able to forget his own worries and anxieties, His high M of 8.3 indicates th: i 
tends to fantasy a great deal, unlike the average person in his position, and that he m 
have some difficulty in attending to the stimulus situation at hand. His good 

habits and independent self-sufficiency (Q2 = 9.3) may serve to compensate fo 
anxiety he feels; nevertheless, a psychiatric evaluation is recommended for this m 
order to determine to what extent his extraordinarily high free floating anxie 
interfering with his functioning efficiency. All in all, his 16PF profile shows relativi 
little resemblance to the average person in his position. 


No.2. Male patient: Age unknown. 


He is an extremely high group conformist and is overly concerned with ext 
appearances. He is exceptionally anxious. The extremely high score on Q4 is indic 
of high free-floating anxiety, restlessness, and irritability, which may be interferii 


his dependency needs. 
himself as a very dep: 
cautious, shy, 
considered. Hi: 
ability to get 
individual, n 
displaying ai 
enough to suj 
when he ough 
him. His N o 
he tends to 
especially g 
reliance on 


relations in a more effective manner. He is more critical than the average person, W 
probably serves as an outlet for some of his hostile impulses. There are indications 
he may be a bit more dominant than the average person. 


WHICH ONE WAS WRITTEN BY THE COMPUTER? 


A=2 E-6 H=2 M=8 OL= 

B=9 F=2 I =3 N=3 2:—9 

QT G - 10 L=6 0-8 03-8 
random & dissimulation not scored 
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Exhibit B: Computer and Clinical Interpretation 


No. 3. Male patient: Age unknown. 


Since he obtained the maximum score on intelligence, it seems a safe bet to say that he 
is an. unusually intelligent man, He is a person of great warmth and generosity, who is 
always willing to help others. He appears to be a highly impulsive and immature 
individual. A lack of group conformity of this degree could lead to great difficulties in 
his adjustment to society and the possibility of sociopathic trends should be checked, 


probably over-protected by his parents. He tends to fantasy a great deal, to be 
extremely impractical, and to have some difficulty in attending to the stimulus 
jtuation which may be interfering with his functioning efficiency. He tends to 
place and project his emotions heavily, which is indicative of anxious insecurity, 


appear to be especially guilt prone and likely to worry unnecessarily at times. He is a 
dominant person, and probably needs to be in some position of authority in his 


manner. It is unlikely that this person would take any unnecessary risks in life. He may 
be a bit more critical than the average person. He prefers to be around people and 


No. 3. Male patient: Age unknown. 


This is an extremely intelligent (B = 10), highly imm 
suffers from strong feelings of frustration (Q4 = 8.6). He also tends to be guilt prone 
and a worrier (O = 7.5) and he tends to displace and project heavily (L = 7.5) which is 
indicative of feelings of anxious insecurity and suggests that he does not relate well to 
his peers or supervisors. He tends to be a shrewd and a person (N = 7.2) 
who is extremely emotionally sensitive (/ = 9.1). His combination of low G of 2.2 and 
high O of 7.5 indicates that he typically tends to be a low group conformist but at the 
same time his harsh internalized superego punishes him afterwards for his nonconform- 
ing behavior. His Q3 of 4 indicates that he is having difficulty establishing his identity 
and in maintaining effective obsessive-compulsive ego-defenses. His very high intelli- 
gence probably stands him in good stead and may serve to maintain an acceptable level 
of functioning efficiency on the job; however, this is probably being achieved at great 
personal cost to him. All in all his 16PF profile shows very little resemblance to the 
average worker. Om the basis of his unusual constellation of personality factors, 
including a marked tendency to engage in fantasy activity (M = 8.9) rather ens to 
attend to specific details at hand, I recommend a psychiatric examination in order to 


determine his present fitness for duty. 


ature individual (F = 9) who 


WHICH ONE WAS WRITTEN BY THE COMPUTER? 


=9 E- H=5 M=9 1 =6 Qa 
ae pie en N-1 Q2=5 MD=7 
=5 G=2 L=8 0-8 Q3-75 


random & dissimulation not scored 
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Thus, we could say that since the clini- 
cian’s reports are held in generally high 
esteem, the computer reports gain a bit in 
validity by association; unfortunately, the 
conclusion does not follow. Perhaps the 
real test of the interpretation systems of 
today will come when some meaningful 
method of evaluating the validity of the 
clinical report is worked out. 

In the interim, we feel that several 
things have been established by our work: 
(a) That clinical reports may be at least 
provisionally accepted as things worthy 
of study as a datum by themselves; (b) 
That the work of at least one clinician 
may be emulated to a large degree by a 
computer. Indeed, it may well be that the 
most important contribution of the inter- 
pretation project would be the develop- 
ment of a methodology for the study of 
clinical reports. 
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Comparison of Three Abbreviated MMPIs 
For Psychiatric Patients and Normals 


CHARLES S. NEWMARK, MARY OWEN, LINDA NEWMARK 
University of North Carolina Medical School 


and 


' THOMAS R. FASCHINGBAUER 
Highland Hospital Division, Duke University Medical Center 


- Summary: Two studies, one using 242 psychiatric patients and the other 120 normal 
college students, were conducted to evaluate the predictive potential of three abbreviated 
MMPIs, namely the Midi-Mult, Hugo abbreviated MMPI and Faschingbauer abbreviated 
MMPI. With regard to psychiatric inpatients, the Faschingbauer abbreviated MMPI-scale 
group means were markedly similar, highly correlated, and seemed to be a fairly accurate 
substitute for the MMPI in predicting clinical types. Numerous deficiencies were evident 
when using the Midi-Mult or Hugo abbreviated MMPI, especially with regard to classification 
analysis concerning validity, mean raw score scale differences and high point codes. In 
contrast, results from a normal college sample showed close statistical correspondence, high 
comparability in identifying valid and invalid profiles as well as high correspondence with 
respect to high point codes and general profile elevations regardless of which abbreviated 


form was used. 


* While’ renewed interest in abbreviated 
forms of the MMPI has been flourishing, 
no satisfactory abbreviated form has been 
developed. Kincannon’s (1968) 71-item 
ini-Mult has proven quite disappointing 
numerous investigations with a variety 
populations as summarized by New- 
mark, Cook and Greer (1973). Recently, 
three abbreviated MMPIs have been de- 
veloped which have initially shown great 
promise. 

The Midi-Mult (Dean, 1972) is an ex- 
tension of the Mini-Mult from 71 to 86 
items, The changes occurred primarilyfor 
Scales L, F, and Ma since these scales con- 
sistently yielded the lowest correlations 
on the Mini-Mult with standard MMPI 
cales. To derive these new scales, the 
andard MMPI was administered to à 
mple of 125 patients from a normal 
edical population. With Comrey’s 
8a, 1958b) factor analysis results as a 
is, varying combinations of items were 
ilized until a revised short form of L, // J 
d Ma correlated at least .80 with th 9 
mparable long form. Regression equa- 
s then were derived to convert these 
reviated scale scores into estimated 
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standard form equivalents. The practical 
utility of this instrument has been 
demonstrated with normal subjects both 
in a medical setting (Dean, 1972) and 
with a college population (Gilroy & Stein- 
bacher, 1973). 

Hugo (1971) and Faschingbauer 
(1972) have independently developed 
similar abbreviated MMPIs. Hugo's 173- 
item abbreviated form was developed by 
administering the standard MMPI to 176 
college subjects and having their respon- 
ses for the 566 items punched onto IBM 
cards. Multiple linear regression analyses 
were performed on these data for each of 
the 13 clinical and validity scales by an 
IBM 360/50 computer using point-biserial 
and phi correlations. Those items whose 
regression weights divided by their stand- 
ard errors yielded a significant ¢ value, 
including no less than 1/3 and no more 
than 1/2 the original scale total, were 
selected for inclusion. The final item total 
was 173 with scales ranging in size from 
10 to 31 items. A set of conversion tables 
then was developed for use with either 
sex. To date, no published information 
concerning the utility of this abbreviated 
form has occurred. 

Faschingbauers (1972) 166-item 
abbreviated MMPI was developed using a 
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cluster analytic technique similar to that 
used by Kincannon (1968) to develop his 
Mini-Mult. Information concerning the 
development of the Faschingbauer abbre- 
viated MMPI can be found elsewhere 
(Newmark, Cook, Clarke, & Fasching- 
bauer, 1973). A recent investigation by 
Newmark, et al. (1973) demonstrated the 
practical utility of the Faschingbauer 
with psychiatric inpatients. 

The most efficacious way to evaluate 
the predictive potential of these three 
abbreviated MMPIs would be to compare 
them using the same sample of subjects 
with varying degrees of psychopathology. 
The present investigation attempted to 
assess the usefulness of the Midi-Mult, 
Hugo abbreviated MMPI, and Fasching- 
bauer abbreviated MMPI with both 
psychiatric inpatients and a normal col- 
lege sample. 


STUDY I 
Method 
Subjects 


The subjects were obtained from the 
1970-1973 files of psychiatric inpatients 
at the University of North Carolina Medi- 
cal School, who received the MMPI as 
standard admission procedure. There 
were 100 white males and 142 white 
females who were between the ages of 17 
and 63 years (M = 34.4) and whose 
education ranged from six to 21 years (M. 
7 10.3). There were no significant age or 
educational differences as a function of 
sex. Subjects with a concomittant diag- 
nosis of acute or organic brain syndrome 
as well as subjects with less than a sixth 
grade reading level were eliminated from 
this study. 

All MMPIs were hand scored and raw 
score data were used for a statistical 
analysis. Using raw scores seemed neces- 
sary in case short form K values were 
significantly different from their standard 
form counterpart. However, K-corrected 
T scores also were used in order to facili- 
tate profile code interpretations. All ab- 

breviated MMPI scale items were extrac- 
ted from the standard form MMPI proto- 
cols and were scored and converted to 
long form equivalents via the correspond- 
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ing conversion tables (Hugo, 19 
Faschingbauer, 1972) and regress 
equations (Dean, 1972). The Mf and 
scales are not scored on the Midi-Mult 
and consequently, were excluded fri 
this study. The corresponding stand: 
MMPI item numbers used for each abbre 
viated MMPI are presented in the origina 
investigations. 

Each MMPI profile was interprete 
independently by two clinical psychok 


ments in interpretation which could ne 
be resolved in conference were settled b 
a third psychologist. Agreement betwi 
the two psychologists’ diagnoses was -8% 
The clinicians did not know from which 
test form the coded profile was obtaine 
and the ordering of profile codes differ& 
so that a subject’s profile code from on 
form was not placed in close proximity ti 
his profile code from other test form 
series of objective configural rules fo 
discriminating psychotic from neurofi 
profiles (Meehl & Dahlstrom, 1960) ant 
for discriminating MMPI profile chara 
teristics of character disorders (Henrichs 
1964) were applied to all MMPI form 
An attempt also was made to deter 
how accurately the three abbreviate 
MMPIs could predict various indices 0 
psychopathology as advocated by Lac! 
(1970). Additionally, three judges werg 
asked to rate for each subject super 
imposed plots of standard and each a 
breviated MMPI profile on a four-poin 
scale of similarity (i.e., 1 = no similarity 

= slight similarity, 3 = moderate simi: 
larity, 4 = marked similarity). | 


Results 


The T-score means, standard devi 
ations and Pearson product-moment cor 
relations of the comparable validity 
clinical scales of the standard and abbre 
ated MMPIs are presented in Tables 1 ang 
2 for male and female subjects respe 
tively. For male subjects, paired f test 
between raw scores yielded significan! 
higher mean differences on the MMPI 


Interpretation was done by Mary G: Clark 
Charles $ Newmark and John T. Wheeler. 
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scales D (p < .05) and Pa (p < .05) on the 
Midi-Mult and for scale Sc (p < .05) on 
the Hugo. In contrast scale k (p & .05) of 
the Hugo and scale pt (p & .05) of the 
Faschingbauer was significantly overesti- 
mated in comparison to those scales on 
the standard MMPI. For female subjects, 
significantly higher mean differences 
occurred on the MMPI for scale K (p < 
.05) than on the Hugo. No significant dif- 
ferences occurred for females on either 
the Midi-Mult or the Faschingbauer. Note 
that in most cases, the standard deviation 
was smaller for the Midi-Mult than for the 
Standard MMPI. Statistical analysis 
showed this to be a significantly reliable 
trend (p = .05). 

For males, scale intercorrelations 
ranged from .46 for Pa to .84 for Pd on 
the Midi-Mult, from .65 for both F and Pt 
to .81 for Pd on the Hugo, and from .75 
for Pt to .87 for K on the Faschingbauer. 
For females, scale correlations ranged 
from .48 for Pa to .82 for both Pr and Ma 
on the Midi-Mult, from .60 for Pt to .84 
for Ma on the Hugo, and from .71 for Sc 
to ,89 for Hy on the Faschingbauer. For 
both male and female subjects, all correla- 
tions were significantly different from 
zero (p < 001). 

. The utility of the abbreviated MMPIs 
in decision-making situations was assesse 

in a manner advocated by Armentrout 
and Rouzer (1970) by determining the 
proportion of cases in which the abbrevi- 
ated MMPI profile led to accurate deci- 
sions about the validity, high points and 
elevations of the corresponding standard 
MMPI profiles. Criteria for valid profiles 
required that the three validity scales had 
4 T-score < 70. For male and female 
Subjects, 23 (23%) and 37 (26%) respec- 
lively of the standard MMPI profiles were 
invalid, all but four due to either an 
elevated F or K. Of these 23 male sub- 
jects and 37 female subjects, invalid cor- 
Tesponding abbreviated MMPI profiles 
Were obtained by 15 male subjects (65%) 
and 21 female subjects (57%) on the 
Midi-Mult, 14 male subjects (61%) and 23 
female subjects (62%) on the Hugo, and 
18 male subjects (78%) and 28 female 


Contrast, only the Faschingbauer con- 
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Subjects (75%) on the Faschingbauer. In.. 
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curred totally with standard form MMPI 
decisions that denoted validity. Three 
cases on the Midi-Mult and 16 cases on 
the Hugo were invalid while the standard 
MMPI profile was valid. That so many 
false positive invalid profiles occurred on 
the Hugo is not surprising since the K 
score significantly overestimated the K 
score obtained on the standard MMPI. 

Correspondence of high point codes 

was determined by rank ordering the 
K-corrected T scores of the clinical scales 
of each profile and then comparing pro- 
file pairs. Profiles deemed invalid pa: to 
validity scale configurations on the stand- 
ard MMPI were excluded from this analy- 
sis leaving only 77 valid male profiles and 
105 valid female profiles. On the Midi- 
Mult, 27 male subjects (36%) and 31 
female subjects (30%) had the same high- 
est clinical scale while only 12 males and 
15 females also had the same second 
highest clinical scale. On the Hugo, 25 
male subjects (34%) and 30 female sub- 
jects (29%) had the same highest clinical 
scale while only 11 males and 8 females 
also had the same second highest clinical 
scale, Results from the Faschingbauer 
were significantly more encouraging as 49 
male subjects (64%) and 68 female sub- 
jects (65%) had the same highest clinical 
scale, but only 21 of the males and 26 of 
the females had the same second highest 
clinical scale, 

Since the MMPI is most often used for 
confirming psychiatric diagnoses, it is 
important to examine the accuracy with 
which the abbreviated MMPIs can predict 
various indices of psychopathology as 
formulated by Lacks (1970), These 
indices of psychopathology were (a) one 
or more clinical scales above a T score of 
69, (b) three or more clinical scales above 
a T score of 69, (c) five or more clinical 
scales above a T score of 69, and (d) F 
scale value above 15 raw score points. 
The agreement between the standard 
MMPI and Midi-Mult on these indices was 
81%, 70%, 65% and 77% for males and 
84%, 79%, 82% and 80% for females, 
while on the Hugo agreement was 82%, 
77%, 79% and 78% for males and 85%, 
77%, 72% and 76% for females, and on 
the Faschingbauer agreement was 90%, 
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72%, 70% and 80% for males and 94%, 
84%, 76% and 88% for females. 

Application of the Meehl-Dahlstrom 
rules (1960) for discriminating psychotic 
from neurotic profiles yielded a 39%, 
58% and 71% match for the Midi-Mult, 
Hugo and Faschingbauer respectively. 
These results may be somewhat spurious 
since validity indices diminished the num- 
ber of psychotics in the present sample. 
Henrichs’ (1964) rules for discriminating 
character disorders yielded a 49%, 55% 
and 65% match for the Midi-Mult, Hugo 
and Faschingbauer respectively. A final 
analysis compared the profile codes of 
the abbreviated and standard MMPIs in 
terms of consensual diagnosis. Agreement 
for general diagnostic category (psychot- 
ic, neurotic, personality disorder) was 
52%, 64% and 78% for the Midi-Mult, 
Hugo and Faschingbauer respectively. 

Mean ratings by judges of superim- 
posed plots of the standard and abbrevi- 
ated MMPI profiles for each judge were 
2.2, 2.3 and 2.5 on the Midi-Mult, 2.1, 
2.4 and 2.4 on the Hugo, and 3.0, 3.0 and 
3.3 on the Faschingbauer. Chi-square 
analyses across judges revealed no signifi- 
cant differences between the judges’ 
ratings. The ratings obtained on the 
Faschingbauer were significantly higher 
(p <.01) than that obtained on either the 
Midi-Mult or Hugo. 


Discussion 


The similarity of the group profiles 
within each sex as well as the highly 
significant scale correlations suggest that 
each of the three abbreviated MMPIs 
corresponds fairly accurately to the 
standard MMPI for these subjects as a 
group. However, as is typically observed 
in investigations using abbreviated 
MMPIs, a decrease in correspondence was 
noted when analysis of data were made 
from a practical point of view. That is, 
even though all of the scale correlations 
were significant between each abbreviated 
MMPI and the standard MMPI, the Hugo 
and Midi-Mult led to inaccurate decisions 
about validity in approximately 16% and 
12% respectively of the cases. The diffi- 
culty on the Hugo may be due to its 
tendency to significantly overestimate the 
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K scale with this sample. In contrast, the | 
Faschingbauer misclassified 6% of the 
profiles and produced no false positive > 
invalid profiles. 

The predictive validity of the three 
abbreviated MMPIs with regard to high 
point codes showed a marked differential 
between the Faschingbauer and the other 
two forms. While the Faschingbauer per- 
mitted predictions of the one or two 
most elevated scales in at least 65% of the 
cases, results for the Midi-Mult and Hugo 
were both approximately 33%, The 
utility of the latter two forms with 
psychiatric inpatients appears question- 
able since high point scale elevations are, 
often the primary basis for diagnoses 4, 
(Hartman & Robertson, Note 1). Such $ 
findings also may explain why the corres- I 
pondence between the standard MMPI 
and these two abbreviated forms for y 
consensuall determined diagnoses was 
lower than results obtained using the 
Faschingbauer. 


STUDY IT 
Method 


Subjects 

The subjects were 60 males and 60 
females who were between the ages of 19 
and 26 years (M = 20.9) enrolled in 
introductory psychology courses at the . 
University of North Carolina. Subjects — 
volunteered to participate in return for 
bonus credit points to be added to their 
cumulative test totals in their courses. 


Procedure 

A similar procedure as used in the 
previous study with regard to scoring, 
extraction and conversion from standard 
MMPI protocols was used. The utility of 
the abbreviated MMPIs in decision- 
making situatioris was assessed in a man- 
ner advocated by Armentrout and Rouzer 
(1970). Furthermore, judges rated for 
each subject superimposed plots of the — 
standard and each abbreviated MMPI pro- — 
file on a four-point scale of similarity. | 


Results 


The T score means, standard devia- 
tions and Pearson product-moment corte 
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lations of the comparable validity and 
clinical scales of the standard and abbrevi- 
ated MMPIs are presented in Tables 3 and 
4 for male and female subjects respective- 
ly. For both male and female subjects, 
paired / tests between raw scores yielded 
significantly higher mean differences on 
the Midi-Mult for scale D (p < .05). These 
results are in agreement with those ob- 
tained by Gilroy and Steinbacher (1973) 
using a similar population. No significant 
differences occurred for males or females 
on either the Hugo or Faschingbauer, In 
all cases the standard deviation was smal- 
ler for the Midi-Mult scales than for the 
corresponding standard MMPI scales. 
Statistical analysis showed this to be a 
significantly reliable trend (p < .01). The 
only three published investigations deal- 
ing with the Midi-Mult (Dean, 1972; 
Gilroy & Steinbacher, 1973; Newmark, 
Cook, & Greer, 1973) also found similar 
Euer standard deviations for the Midi- 
ult, 

For males, scale correlations ranged 
from .64 for Hy to .83 for K on the 
Midi-Mult, from .72 for Pa to .92 for K 
on the Hugo, and from .76 for F to .86 
for L on the Faschingbauer. For females, 
Scale correlations ranged from .68 for F 
to .88 for Pd on the Midi-Mult, from .78 
for both Z and Hy to .91 for both Hs and 
Pd on the Hugo, and from .78 for F to 
91 for L on the Faschingbauer. For both 
male and female subjects, all correlations 
Were significantly different from zero (p 
S .001). It is noteworthy that the highest 
Correlations were obtained consistently 
9n scale Pd and the lowest on scale F. 
Furthermore, only when college students 
Were used as subjects were the correla- 
lions for males and females relatively 
comparable on the majority of the scales, 

For male and female subjects, 14 
(23%) and 11 (18%) respectively of the 
Standard MMPI profiles were invalid, all 
due to either an elevated F or K score. Of 
these 14 male subjects and 11 female 
Subjects, invalid corresponding abbrevi- 
ated MMPI profiles were obtained by 8 
Male subjects (57%) and 8 female subjects 
( D 9n the Midi-Mult, 12 male subjects 

%) and 9 female subjects (81%) on the 

"go and 10 male subjects (71%) and 9 
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female subjects (8195) on the Fasching- 
bauer. Three, two, and two cases on the 
Midi-Mult, Hugo, and Faschingbauer re- 
spectively were invalid while the standard 
MMPI profile was valid. 

Correspondence of high point codes 
again was determined by rank ord 
the K-corrected T scores of the cli 
scales of each profile and then comp 
profile pairs. Forty-six valid male profiles 
and 49 valid female profiles were used. 
On the Midi-Mult, 27 male subjects (59%) 
and 26 female subjects (53%) had the 
same highest clinical scale while only four 
male and six female subjects also had the 
same second highest clinical scale. On the 
Hugo, 28 male subjects (61%) and 28 
female subjects (57%) had the same 
est clinical scale, while only seven males 
and four females also had the same 
second highest clinical scale, On the 
Faschingbauer, the results were similar to 
that obtained on the Midi-Mult and. Hugo 
as 27 male subjects (59%) and 28 fe: 
subjects (57%) had the same highest 
clinical scale, while only nine males and 
seven females had the same second high- 
est clinical scale. 

Similarity in elevation was further 
studied by comparing occurrence of clini- 
cal scales above T score 70 for the profile 
pairs. For males, 39 subjects had no 
standard MMPI clinical scales above 70. 
Of these 39 subjects, 31, 35 and 38 had 
no clinical scales above 70 on the Midi- 
Mult, Hugo, and F: ede rt 
tively. For females, 42 subjects "m 
standard MMPI clinical scales above 70. 
Of these 42 subjects, 36, 40 and 39 had 
no clinical scales above 70 on the Midi- 
Mult, Hugo, and Faschingbauer respec 

ively. 
p ie ratings on the Midi-Mult, Hugo, 
and Faschingbauer pty = 
j of the superimpose d 
ine 34, 34, 365 = ae 3.5, 3:7 
i-square analyses across 
a significant "ifferences batoro e 
judges’ ratings. The relatively high ra - 
may have resulted from the on 
variability of scores within each . 


Discussion 
Scale correlations were significant be- 
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tween each abbreviated and standard 
MMPI and slightly higher than that ob- 
tained from psychiatric patients. That 
higher correlations were obtained from 
normal college subjects is not surprising 
since all three abbreviated forms were 
developed using a normal sample. Inaccu- 
rate decisions about validity occurred in 
approximately 10%, 5% and 6% of the 
cases on the Midi-Mult, Hugo, and 
Faschingbauer respectively. From a prac- 
tical point of view, these results are quite 
impressive. 

The predictive validity of the three 
abbreviated MMPIs with regard to high 
point codes was rather consistent as the 
Midi-Mult, Hugo and Faschingbauer per- 
mitted predictions of the one or two 
most elevated scales in approximately 
56%, 59% and 58% of the time respec- 
tively. The somewhat low predictive 
validity of these abbreviated forms does 
not appear critical since diagnosis seems 
irrelevant with apparently normal 
subjects. 

It appears that each abbreviated MMPI 
has practical utility with a normal college 
sample. However, since the standard 
MMPI, which was used on a routine basis 
at many universities in counseling situa- 
tions for early identification of potential 
adjustment problems, now receives low 
priority due to a shortage of manpower 
and funds (Hugo, 1971), the abbreviated 
MMPI of choice should be the shorter 
Midi-Mult. The Midi-Mult has approxi- 
mately 50% less items than the Hugo or 
Faschingbauer and this asset seems to 
offset the liability of overestimating the 
D scale. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to validate 
the abbreviated instrument on the popu- 
lation with whom its use is considered. A 
single testing in which standard form 
scores are generated and abbreviated form 
scores extracted will suffice for this pur- 
pose (Gilroy & Steinbacher, 1973). 
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A Test of the Zuckerman Heterosexual Scales 


VICTOR C. JOE and COKE BROWN 
Idaho State University 


Summary: Female and male undergraduate students enrolled in the introductory psychol- 
ogy course were administered the Zuckerman heterosexual scale as part of a larger battery 
of tests, The ordering of items for males was very similar to Zuckerman’s with two minor 
exceptions, Female subjects, on the other hand, reported more sexual experiences of all 
kinds than did Zuckerman’s sample, and two major differences in ordering were noted. The 
coefficients of reproducibility for males and females were .928 and .954 respectively which 
were almost identical to those of Zuckerman. The rank-order correlation between the 
ranking of the items in the male and female scales was .958. 


Zuckerman (1973) developed scales 
for heterosexual experiences and demon- 
Strated that these experiences constituted 
a Guttman type scale with subjects who 
report more “advanced” experiences such 
as coitus also reporting a predictable 
Series of less advanced experiences such as 


feeling covered breast, feeling nude 
breast, etc. 
When the Zuckerman male hetero- 


Sexual scale is compared with previous 
studies (Brady & Levitt, 1965; Podell & 
Perkins, 1957), there is fair agreement in 
the ordering of the items. In contrast, it is 
difficult to evaluate the Zuckerman fe- 
male heterosexual scale since previous 
investigations did not have a scale for 
female experiences. On examining the 
Ordering of the female items, however, 
and comparing them with the male items, 
there was a subset of female items which 
indicated an inconsistency between male 
and female experiences. Zuckerman's fe- 
males report a higher incidence of oral- 
Benital sexual experiences than sexual 
intercourse. with male on top which is 
inconsistent with the experiences re- 
ported by males and is also inconsistent 
With previous studies. Based on the order- 
ing of male items in the three studies and 
on the assumption that oral-genital sexual 
activities are “more advanced" than 
Sexual intercourse with male in the 
Superior position, this study was under- 
taken to deal with the following two 

Requests for reprints and an extended report 


should be sent to Victor C. Joe, Department of 
Sychology, Idaho State University, Pocatello, 
daho 83209, 


issues: (a) whether the ordering of male 
experiences is consistent with that found 
by Zuckerman or earlier studies by Brad; 

and Levitt and Podell and Perkins; (6) 
whether the ordering of oral-genital sex in 
relation to sexual intercourse for females 
found by Zuckerman can be replicated, 


Method 


The Zuckerman heterosexual scale was 
administered to 49 males and 47 females 
as part of a larger battery of tests, Sub- 
jects were undergraduates enrolled in the 
introductory psychology course who 
volunteered for the study and were as- 
sured confidentiality. Married subjects 
and two females who identified them- 
selves were eliminated from the data 
analysis leaving 37 males and 40 females. 


Results and Discussion 


The percentages of male subjects re- 
porting some experience for each item are 
quite consistent with Zuckerman's per- 
centages. The ordering of items for males 
is the same with two exceptions. Consist- 
ent with the earlier results reported by 
Brady and Levitt and Podell and Perkins, 
subjects in the present study report a 
greater frequency of male manipulation 
of the female genitalia than female 
manipulation of the penis. 

Female subjects in the present study 
report more experience of all kinds than 
did Zuckerman's subjects, and two major 
differences in ordering were noted. Of 
particular interest are the findings con- 
cerning female manipulation of the penis, 
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oral-genital sex, and male superior coitus 
(items 6 through 9 respectively in the 
Zuckerman data). The present findings 
indicate that male superior coitus occurs 
prior to these other experiences and the 
data from the females also supports the 
idea that male manipulation of the female 
genitalia occurs prior to female manipu- 
lation of the penis, an experience which 
occurs at about the same rate as male 
superior coitus. 

The higher rate of sexual experience 
reported by females probably reflects the 
earlier female physiological and social 
maturation combined with the tendency 
for males to date younger females. 

Overall, the Zuckerman scales seem to 
provide a reliable means of assessing 
sexual experience. The coefficients of 
reproducibility for males and females 
were .928 and .954 respectively. These 
are almost identical to those reported by 
Zuckerman as was the rank order corre- 
lation (.958) between the male and 
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female scales. This instrument sho 
thus be useful in studying development: 
trends in sexual experience. À 
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Self-Derogation and Defense Style in College Students 


LUIS R. RIOS-GARCIA and PATRICK E. COOK 
Florida State University 


Summary: The self-concept literature generally shows that different measures of self- 
acceptance and self-satisfaction are positively related to psychological adjustment and 
several measures of defensiveness. In order to understand clearly the relationship between 
self-concept and adjustment it is also important to consider characteristic defense styles, 
With this purpose in mind, Kaplan and Pokorny's Self-derogation scale, three of the most 
commonly used measures of defensive styles, and a measure of trait-anxiety, were 
administered to 158 college students. Self-derogation correlated positively with repression- 
sensitization and trait-anxiety, and negatively with general defensiveness. A positive 
relationship between self-derogation and ego-control was also found. The results were 


interpreted as consistent with self theory. 


The fact that a realistic self-evaluation 
and a full measure of self-acceptance are 
regarded as foundations for an adequate 
healthy adjustment has been directly 
acknowledged by many authors (e.g. 
Goldenson, 1970). From an external 
point of view adjustment is generally 
defined as the extent to which an individ- 
ual conforms to social expectancies. Phe- 
nomenologically, adjustment is defined in 
terms of the individual himself (Combs & 
Snygg, 1959). A seemingly “well- 
adjusted" individual as described in a 
normative sense, i.e., one who conforms 
to social norms, may really be dissatisfied 
with himself and use a defensive facade to 
hide it. Likewise, an individual who seems 
to be satisfied with himself may be 
“maladjusted” from the external point of 
view. 

A brief consideration of some repre- 
Sentative studies on the relationship be- 
tween self constructs and psychological 
adjustment demonstrates the importance 
of defensiveness as a mediator variable. In 
an early investigation, Calvin and Holtz- 
man (1953) studied the relationship be- 
tween degree of maladjustment and the 
discrepancy between the self-concept and 
the self as viewed by others. A positive 
discrepancy was regarded as a measure of 
self-enhancement. These authors found 
that several Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory (MMPI) scales (D, Pt 
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and Sc) were significantly and negatively 
related to self-enhancement. Hanlon, Hof- 
staetter, and O'Connor (1954) found 
positive correlations between actual-ideal 
self-congruence and most scales on the 
California Test of Personality, including 
the adjustment scale (r = .70). 

Other studies using actual-ideal self- 
congruency as a measure of self-accept- 
ance and self-satisfaction and correlating 
these indicators with MMPI scales have 
yielded similar results with student and 
psychiatric patient populations. When a 
measure of defensiveness is included in a 
study, the conclusion that self-esteem and 
adjustment are linearly and positively 
related appears premature, Block and 
Thomas (1955), Berger (1955), and 
Zuckerman and Monashkin (1957) report 
positive correlation coefficients between 
their self-esteem measures and the K scale 
of the MMPI, a measure of defensiveness. 
Likewise, Truax, Schuldt, and Wargo 
(1968) found a significant positive corre- 
lation between the degree of actual-ideal 
self-congruence and social desirability. 
Similar findings are also evident in studies 
relating self-conception to- different 
psychiatric nosological categories. In gen- 
eral, the anxious, neurotic individual who 
is given to feelings of self-derogation 
(Salisbury, 1963. Seitz, 1970) experi- 
ences more actual-ideal self-discrepancy 
than both the normal and the schizo- 
phrenic (Hillson & Worchel, 1957), and is 
more likely than the paranoid individual 
to show significant changes in self- 
structure as a result of hospitalization 
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(Laxer, 1964). Schizophrenic, paranoid, 
or otherwise psychotic patients, consist- 
ently tend to describe themselves posi- 
tively. In the Hillson and Worchel study. 
the schizophrenic group did not differ 
significantly in their self-ratings from the 
normal group. Clearly, it would be mis- 
leading to refer to both of these groups as 
“adjusted.” The rigid defensiveness of the 
former appears to be an important medi- 
ating factor. Laxer (1964) has concluded 
that apparently the neurotic’s illness is 
associated with self-critical attitudes, 
while paranoids exhibit high self-regard 
attitudes, probably due to defensiveness 
in reporting degree of maladjustment, 
and/or lack of insight. 

Another source of support for these 
interpretations comes from the relation- 
ship between anxiety and self-attitudes. 
Since defenses are traditionally conceptu- 
alized as techniques employed to avoid or 
escape stressful situations (Laughlin, 
1970) it is not surprising that individuals 
with a positive view of themselves (realis- 
tic or unrealistic) are less likely to report 
symptoms of anxiety (Cowen, Heilizer, & 
Axelrod, 1957; Dorn, 1968; Onhmacht & 
Munro, 1967) 

Kaplan and Pokorny (1969), as part of 
a series of studies on the self-concept and 
psychosocial adjustment, investigated the 
relationship between self-derogation and 
various indices of maladjustment. Data 
were collected in the form of 23-page 
interview schedules administered to a 
representative sample of the non-institu- 
tionalized adult population of a Texas 
community. The measure of self-deroga- 
tion was a factorially-derived scale which 
reflected the degree to which an individ- 
ual experienced global, negative self- 
attitudes. Self-derogation was found to be 
positively related to anxiety, depressive 
affect, and the use of psychiatric and 
medical resources. 

The studies reviewed above point to 
the need for systematic studies of the 

defensive behaviors employed by subjects 
having different levels of self-regard atti- 
tudes in order to clarify the relationships 
between psychological and social adjust- 
ment and self-conceptions. 

The present study investigated the 
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relationship between self-derogation and 
the use of characteristic defense styles. 
Under the rubric of defense style, differ- 
ent modes of self- or ego-defensive 
mechanisms were considered: repression- 
sensitization; ego-control; and the tend- 
ency to describe the self in favorable 
terms through general defensiveness. A 
trait anxiety scale was employed as a 
measure of the adequacy of defenses and 
degree of maladjustment. It was hypothe- 
sized that self-derogation would be posi- 
tively related to trait anxiety and sensitiz- 
ing defenses, and negatively related to the 
measures of general defensiveness. 


Method 


The subjects for this study were male 
and female students enrolled in two 
undergraduate psychology courses at the 
Florida State University in which research 
participation was one of several optional 
projects. From a total sample of 203 
students, 158 completed all the question- 
naires and subsequently were used as 
subjects. The subjects ranged in age from 
18 to 37 years with a median age of 21. 
Although they were instructed to indicate 
their sex, two subjects failed to comply. 
When the data were analyzed separately 
for the sexes, the total V was 156 subjects 
(71 males and 85 females). 

The scales were administered to the 
subjects during two consecutive meetings 
of the classes. A face sheet was distribu- 
ted with directions for answering the 
scales and subjects were given identifica- 
tion numbers so they could remain 
anonymous. 

The following scales were given to all 
subjects in the order indicated: 

1. Self-derogation scale ( Sd) The Self- 
derogration scale (Kaplan & Pokorny, 
1969; Rosenberg, 1965) was used as 4 
measure of self-regard. Justification for 
the use of this particular instrument was 
based on several factors. Many self- 
concept measures used in research have 
been criticized for their ambiguity !n 
meaning, or because they include in f 
single scale several aspects of the se 
which are still not clearly defined (Wylie; 
1968). The Sd scale is a measure of actu 
feelings toward one's self. Since it con- 
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sists of only 10 items, it can be adminis- 
tered in a short period of time and scored 
easily. Moreover, the scale is balanced for 
acquiescence response set. Subjects were 
asked to indicate their agreement or 
disagreement with each of 10 items on a 
4-point scale ranging from "strongly 
agree" to "strongly disagree." In scoring 
the scales, the sum of the direct items 
(those reflecting self-derogation) was sub- 
tracted from the sum of the reverse items 
— those reflecting satisfaction. To this 
total, the constant of 25 was added to 
correct for the reversed items. The high- 
est score possible (most self-derogative) 
was 40, and the lowest score possible was 
10. The scoring technique used by Kaplan 
and Pokorny (1969) was not employed in 
the present study. 

(Kaplan and Pokorny (1969) gave 
differential weight to' items which 
were suggestive of defensiveness con- 
cerning self-evaluations as opposed to 
those indicative of “true” negative 
self-evaluation. Their operational mea- 
sure of self-evaluation consisted of the 
item scores weighted according to 
their correlations with Factor I, which 
was interpreted as a measure of intense 
negative affect (p. 425). The different 
scoring system employed in the pres- 
ent investigation was regarded as less 
complicated and more easily interpret- 
able. Since the aim of this study was 
to investigate defensiveness in report- 
ing the self-concept, the use of their 
Scoring technique (which presumably 
controlled for defensiveness) would 
have been inappropriate. Moreover, 
normative data or reliability estimates 
were not available for this scale using 
Kaplan and Pokorny's system. 

Using this new scoring procedure, 
the self-derogation scale was adminis- 
tered to-a different sample of college 
students and a test-retest reliability 
coefficient of .79 was obtained. Norm- 
ative data are available for 295 college 
students. Norms for psychiatric 
patients are being gathered.) 

Three different scales were used as 
Measures of defensiveness. These have 
been widely used in research over the 
years, and reliability and validity data 
have been reported. 

2. Repression-Sensitization scale 
(R-S). The R-S scale (Byrne, Barry, & 
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Nelson, 1963) has been presented as a 
measure of subjects’ characteristic ways 
of responding to threatening stimuli. At 
the repressor end of the continuum are 
defensive behaviors that involve the 
avoidance of such stimuli, e.g., rationali- 
zation, repression, and denial. At the 
sensitizing extreme are sensitizing defen- 
ses, like intellectualization and obsessive- 
ness. High scores on the R-S scale are 
indicative of sensitizing defenses. Reliabil- 
ity coefficients reported by Byrne et al. 
are adequate. No significant differences 
have been noted in the mean scores of 
college men and women. 

3. MMPI K scale. One of the MMPI 
validity scales, K, was also employed. 
High K scores have been interpreted as 
reflecting defensiveness against psycho- 
logical or emotional weaknesses, while 
very low scores are indicative of inade- 
quacy of defenses and candidness. K 
scores in the middle ranges are obtained 
by realistically self-confident people who 
presumably are effective in their coping 
mechanisms (Dahlstrom, Welsh, & Dahl- 
strom, 1972, p. 164-166). 

4. Ego-control (EC-5). The third mea- 
sure of defense style was the Ego-Control 
scale, originally devised by Block (1953) 
and revised as a result of factor-analytic 
studies of the MMPI (Block, 1965). The 
EC-5 scale was found to represent the 
Beta factor, which was interpreted as 
reflecting containment versus expression 
of impulse. The construct of ego-control 
has been introduced to conceptualize 
“the individual’s characteristic mode of 
dealing with his needs and impulses in the 
face of the social reality” (Block & 
Thomas, 1955, p. 254). In terms of 
defense styles, the overcontrolled individ- 
ual would be described as being distant, 
constrained, and overconforming, and 
would be likely to use the mechanisms of 
denial and repression. The undercon- 
trolled individual, however, would be 
more emotional and open with the mani- 
festation of his anxiety. The ego-control 
scale was used in this investigation mainly 
to validate Block and Thomas (1955) 
finding that self-satisfaction is related to 
overcontrol. Since there appear to be 
differences in the manifestation of ego- 
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control between sexes, different male and 
female versions have been developed and 
were used in this study. The male version 
contains 70 items, while the female ver- 
sion is composed of 34. Reliability coeffi- 
cients are roughly similar. 

5. A-Trait. The A-Trait Scale of the 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (Spielber- 
ger, Gorsuch, & Lushene, 1970) was used 
as a measure of anxiety-proneness as a 
personality predisposition to determine 
the effectiveness of the various character- 
istic defense styles. To the extent that 
persons score high on the STAI A-Trait 
measure, their particular defenses could 
be regarded as ineffective and they would 
be predisposed toward a greater degree of 
maladjustment. 

Results 

The means and standard deviations for 
Self-Derogation, A-Trait, K, EC-5, and 
R-S are presented in Table 1. These 
correspond very closely to the normative 
values reported for college students. 

As summarized in Table 2, all correla- 
tions between self-derogation and the 
four other variables were statistically sig- 
nificant, Self-derogation was found to be 
positively correlated with trait anxiety, 
ego-control, and repression-sensitization. 
Self-derogation was inversely related to 
K. Trait-anxiety was found to be strongly 


related to repression-sensitization and the 
K scale. 


Table 2 
Intercorrelation Matrix for Self-Derogation, 
Anxiety and Defense Measures (n = 158) 


Variables 


Sd 
R-S 

K 
EC-5 
A-Trait 


Self-Derogation and Defense Style 
Table 1 l 
Means and Standard Deviations 


for Self-Derogation, 3 
Anxiety and Defense Measures (n = 158) 


Standard à 


Variables EC 
Deviations 


Sd 

R-S 

K 
EC-5? 
A-Trait 


? Based on a T-score transformation 0 
scores on EC-5M and EC-5F. 


To uncover any possible sex differen: 
ces in these findings, separate correlation: — 
al analyses were performed for males and 
females. Tables 3, 4, and 5 summarize 
these results. As seen from Table 3, there 
was a slight tendency for females to score 
higher than males on K. However, ¢ tests 
for differences between means failed to 
reach conventional levels of significance: 
Table 4 shows that although self-deroga- 
tion was negatively related to K for both 
sexes, the magnitude of the correlation 
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Table 3 


Means, Standard Deviations and T-Tests for Self-Derogation, 
Anxiety and Defense Variables in Males and Females* 


Variables 


Sd 

R-S 

K 

EC-5 
A-Trait 


| mems e| Standard Deviations 
[| 


Females 


* Males (n = 71); Females (n = 85), EC-5 scales for males and females differ, thus no 


t-Test was performed. 


»*»« 10 


was greater for females than for males, 
although not significantly so. A similar 
pattern was observed for the K, EC-5; and 
R-S scales in their relationship with the 
A-Trait. When males and females were 
treated separately, the magnitude of the 
correlation between EC-5 and Sd in- 
creased. In order to assess the significance 
of these sex differences, the correlations 
were transformed to values of Z and 
tested according to procedures suggested 
by Lordahl (1967). Table 5 presents these 
comparisons. The correlations of R-S 
with Sd and A-Trait, were found to be 
significantly stronger for females than for 
males. The relationship between EC-5 and 
R-S was found to be significant for 
females only. Of particular importance 
was the finding that K and EC-5 were 
inversely related for females and unrela- 
ted for males (p < .01). 


Discussion 


General support was obtained for the 
hypothesis that self-derogation would be 
Positively related to repression-sensitiza- 
tion and to anxiety, and negatively corre- 
lated with general defensiveness (K). 


These findings are consistent with previ- 
ous research on repression-sensitization 
(Altrocchi, Parsons, & Dickoff, 1960; 
Baldwin & Cabianca, 1972; Byrne, Barry, 
& Nelson, 1963), Repressors are less 
likely to recognize negative self-descrip- 
tions while sensitizers readily admit feel- 
ings of personal inadequacy (Byrne, 
1961). It is also consistent with research 
on K (Dahlstrom, Welsh, & Dahlstrom, 
1972). Thus, relatively self-satisfied indi- 
viduals employ mechanisms such as re- 
pression, denial, and rationalization to 
deal with their emotional difficulties. 
Persons who are characteristically self- 
derogative, on the other hand, are more 
likely to deal with difficulties through the 
use of intellectualization and obsessive- 
ness. 

R-S and K seem quite similar in 
psychological meaning. Factor analytic 
support for this similarity between the 
two scales has been found by Golin, 
Herron, Lakota, and Reineck (1967), and 
Stefic and Lorr (1971). The lowest corre- 
lations were those between ego-control 
and the other defense measures. 

The positive correlation between self- 
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Table 5 


Statistical Significance of 
Comparisons of Correlations in 
Male and Female Samples 


Significance 


Correlations 


Sd with A-Trait ns. 
K ns. 
EC-5 n.s. 
R-S p<.05 

A-Trait with K n.s, 
EC-5 ns. 
R-S ns. 

K with EC-5 p<.0l 

EC-5 with R-S 


derogation and ego control obtained in 
this study directly contradicts Block and 
Thomas’ finding. The Ego-Control scale 
derived by Block (Note 1) and employed 
in the Block and Thomas (1955) study 
seems to be quite different in psycholog- 
ical meaning from the EC-5 scale more 
recently developed by the same author 
(Block, 1965) and employed in the pres- 
ent investigation. While the old version 
was reported to correlate very highly with 
some MMPI scales (notably K; r = .69), 
the Beta factor out of which the EC-5 
scale was developed was not redundantly 
measured within the MMPI. In other 
words, the present ego-control dimension 
is defined by comparatively few items 
from the MMPI item pool (Block, 1965, 
p. 51-52). Another factor that could have 
accounted for the present results is the 
apparent confusion in the meaning of low 
and high scores on the old version of the 
scale. As Block had reported (Note 1, p. 
2), a high score on EC indicated under- 
control. However, in the Block and 
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Thomas study, a high score on the same 
measure indicated overcontrol (1955, p. 
256). No explanation was offered for the 
change in the direction of scoring, Block 
(1965, p. 99-108) has reported some of 
the behavioral correlates of the ego- 
control dimension as measured by his 
scale. Undercontrollers tend toward the 
manipulation of others, to be expressive 
and socially at ease, to be self-indulgent 
and to use rationalization and projection 
as defenses. Overcontrollers, on the other 
hand, appear fearful, rigid, and conform- 
ing, and are given to self-blame and 
feelings of unworthiness, On the basis of 
these behavioral descriptions the obtained 
positive relationship between self-deroga- 
tion and ego-control seems logically con- 
sistent with self-theory, It is clear that 
more data regarding the validity of the 
EC-5 scale and the construct of ego- 
control are needed. 

There is evidence to conclude that 
there are clear differences with respect to 
the way ego-control and other defensive 
behaviors are manifested in males and 
females. Female overcontrollers are more 
likely to have low scores on K and high 
scores on R-S, thus appearing more vul- 
nerable to threat and less effective in 
their coping than undercontrollers, The 
correlations, however, were not signifi- 
cant for males. This pattern is also notice- 
able in the tioni between anxiety 
and ego-control although not to a signifi- 
cant extent. 

The conclusions regarding the relation- 
ship between the self and defense styles 
lead back to a consideration of the 
question of adjustment. The individual 
who sees himself in derogative terms 
tends to report anxiety states more fre- 
quently and therefore is likely to be 
regarded as maladjusted. Should the indi- 
vidual who has a high conception of 
himself based on predominantly repres- 
sive mechanisms be regarded as adjusted? 
Although this investigation did not specif- 
ically study adjustment in its full meaning 
the obtained results can be considered as 
a first step in uncovering the relationship 
between the self, defenses, and adjust- 
ment. A second step could be the study 


of the association between measures of 
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psychosocial adjustment and specific de- 
fense modes such has been done regarding 
repressive versus sensitizing defenses 
(Byrne, Golightly, & Sheffield, 1965; 
Foulds & Wareheim, 1971). 

It can be observed that the relation- 
ship between defense and adjustment 
depends on: (a) the criterion of adjust- 
ment or freedom from disturbance em- 
ployed; (b) the population studied; and 
(c) the research designs used in the 
studies. Another important factor is the 
cultural definition of adjustment. It could 
be that in modern American culture, 
individuals who consistently employ 
repressive mechanisms are actually more 
effective in coping with day to day 
difficulties. Whether this is true is, of 
course, an empirical question. 
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Individual Differences in Helping Dispositions 


LAWRENCE J. SEVERY 
University of Florida 


Summary: The intent of this report is to present research relevant to developing an 
instrument to assess helping dispositions (HDS). In its final form, 55 items can be 
dimensionalized into 20 component scales and 14 composite indicators of predispositions to 
help. Discriminations included in HDS include: psychological versus task help; helping in 
group settings versus helping in individual settings; and wanting to help, having the ability to 
help, being able to recognize when help is needed, having reasons for not helping, and 
actually helping. Evidence of both high internal consistency and different types of validity 
have been generated through four administrations of HDS involving a total of 611 college 
and noncollege subjects. The most robust scales appeared to be the motivation to help scales 
and the helping in group situations scale. Implications for further research are noted. 


The recent spurt of research interest in 
altruism and helping has been documen- 
ted by Midlarsky (1968), Bryan and Lon- 
don (1970), Krebs (1970), and Wispe 
(1972). As Krebs appropriately points 
out, the study of altruism is important on 
at least three different levels: (a) as a 
central goal of socialization; (b) as a topic 
of concern for our general theories of 
psychology; and (c) and most important- 
ly for this paper, as a personality attri- 
bute. To press Krebs’ reasoning further, 
there are two ways to consider altruism as 
a personality attribute. One may attempt 
a description of the personality of one 
who tends to be altruistic. Or, one may, 
as will be the thrust of the work reported 
here, attempt to devise instruments which 
allow descriptions of individuals with re- 
gard to their helping dispositions (Gergen, 
Gergen, & Meter, 1972). The important 
distinction between these two approaches 
is that the second recognizes there may 
be different kinds of helping behavior and 
allows for individual differences with re- 
gard to the various types of helping. 

The fact that there are different kinds 
of helping behavior has been discussed 
elsewhere (Bryan, 1972; Severy & Davis, 
1971; Wispe, 1972; Severy, Note 1). An 
individual may help another in an infinite 
number of ways. The specific behaviors 
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probably involve different perceptions of 
what is needed, and secondly, different 
performance skills. In addition, it may be 
argued that different individuals may be 
more prone to help in one class of be- 
haviors than in another class of behaviors. 
This paper reports an attempt to devise a 
single instrument with several component 
subscales which might assess individuals 
willingness and preclusions to help others 
in a variety of helping situations. 

The relationship between altruism and 
helping behavior is not really at issue here 
and has been described elsewhere (Severy, 
1974; Wispe, 1972). However, it is true 
that the majority of attempts at develop- 
ing and employing paper and pencil tests 
of positive social behavior have been at- 
tempts towards individual difference mea- 
surements of altruism (Friedrichs, 1960; 
Ribal, 1963; Sawyer, 1966). Krebs 
(1970) concludes that these efforts, along 
with those of Berkowitz and Daniels 
(1964), Harris (1957), and Gough, 
McCloskey, and Meehl (1952) for chil- 
dren's scales, suffer from too many flaws 
to provide meaningful data. His basic 
criticism seems to be that the different 
authors can not agree as to what consti- 
tutes altruism. In addition to lacking vali- 
dation, there seemed to be contradiction 
between the different researchers 4$ i 
what they should include or exclude b: 
their scales. In other words, they attemp 
ed to decide theoretically the empii 
answer to what personality characteristt® 
make up an altruistic person. One sc i 
addressing helping behavior per se 
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labelled “Need to Help People” and was 
developed by Harvey as part of his con- 
ceptual systems test (1967). All in all, it 
is obvious that to construct an instrument 
tapping helping behavior, one should start 
with a conceptual framework of what 
constitutes helping behavior. 

In 1971, Severy and Severy and Davis 
delineated several components of helping 
behavior as derived from Ossorio’s 1966 
paradigms of intentional action and de- 
liberate action (Ossorio, 1973). Briefly, 
the components may be described as fol- 
lows: motivation to help; recognition of a 
helping situation; relevant helping skills 
and ability; actual helping achievement; 
and reasons not to help. (For descriptive 
purposes these components will be 
labelled Factor A.) In other words, if a 
complete description of an intentional act 
of helping is offered, each of these ele- 
ments must be covered. 

In addition to possible individual dif- 
ferences along the above parameters, past 
research (Bryan, 1972; Severy & Davis, 
1971) has indicated that there are mean- 
ingful distinctions to be made between 
psychological and task help (Factor B). 
Most would agree* that the counseling 
relationship wherein a therapist provides 
One-to-one therapy to a client is an 
example of helping behavior. Historic- 
ally, that has been known as the helping 
relationship. At the same time, most 
would admit that assisting another with a 
computer program, fixing a flat tire, or 
intervening in a crisis emergency, are ex- 
amples of helping. Therefore, both thera- 
pists and computer programmers are 
called helpers although they involve dif- 
ferent kinds of skills. The first has to do 
With people and person concepts and the 
Second has more to do with operating 
mechanically on a problem with definite 
degrees of freedom. 

The last distinction in helping behavior 
considered here derives from the empiri- 
cal results demonstrating that, to some 
degree, whether or not help occurs de- 
pends on the number of other people 
Present when the need arises (Factor C). 
This phenomenon has been typically 
labelled diffusion of responsibility 
(Darley & Latane, 1968). 
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The first guideline for research then is 
to recognize that there are different kinds 
of helping situations and they call for 
different skills and abilities, i.e., different 
performances. There is psychological help. 
in a one-to-one setting, psychological help 
in group settings, task help on a one-to- 
one basis, and task help in group settings. 
Within these four areas, one's motivation 
to act, skill in recognizing when one 
should act, ability to act, achievement, 
and reasons for not helping, may also 
vary. This results in 20 different individ- 
ual difference possibilities related to help- 
ing behavior. There should be little won- 
der then that there has been disagreement 
between researchers as to: (a) what 
should be included in a scale measuring 
such behavior; and (b) what would consti- 
tute behavioral validation of such scales, 

Besides the contention that there are 
different kinds of helping and that one 
should be aware of them, another kind of 
point can be made. If one were to 
attempt to devise an instrument which 
would be descriptive of an overall ten- 
dency that different people have to help 
regardless of the situation, one would 
then want to include items from all of 
these different helping situations, As a 
consequence of this guidepost, subscales 
representing all 20 different possibilities 
were built into the instrument to be 


described here. 


Method 


The intent of this research was to 
develop a comprehensive instrument to 
assess helping dispositions. The procedure 
for constructing such measures is, at the 
same time, rather straightforward and 
rather complex. In fact, four different 
studies were necessary to complete the 
research described in this paper. In order 
to appropriately describe the investigative 
effort, the method and results sections of 
this paper will, in order: (a) identify the 
samples of subjects involved; (b) delineate 
the procedures employed for generating 
the original item pool; (c) relate the 
criteria utilized in refining the scales; (d) 
present item analyses of the resultant 
scales as obtained in the four studies; and 
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(e) offer evidence of validation as genera- 
ted in the studies. 


Subjects 
Data were collected initially on 286 
college students. This version of the 
helping instrument (to be called the 
Helping Dispositions Scales (HDS)) was 
given to 75 noncollege community mem- 
bers. As a result of these administrations, 
a second version was constructed for a 
study in which 120 college students 
participated. One last refinement was 
completed and the item pool was admin- 
istered to 135 college students. The four 
studies represent a total subject pool of 
611 subjects. 
Item Pool Generation 
In order to comprehensively tap help- 
ing behavior, it was decided to generate 
Likert items representative of different 
subscales of helping. Conceiving of the 
introductory distinctions as factors in a 
matrix (A X B X C), it is obvious that 20 
cells are created. In the first and second 
HDS administrations, four face-valid 
items were included for each of the 20 
cells. This resulted in an 80-item inven- 
tory of statements to which the subject; 
Strongly agreed; agreed; neither agreed 
nor disagreed; disagreed; or strongly disa- 
greed. 
Scale Refinement 
Refinements in the scales were 
accomplished by excluding items which: 
(a) did not have a mean rating between 
agree and disagree; or (b) did not have a 
variance equal to or larger than .60; or (c) 
did not correlate at least .15 with the 
total of the other items representative of. 
the same cell of the 20 cell matrix (see 
Scott, 1968). As a result of such consider- 
ations, the final HDS version is comprised 
of 55 items. 
Item Analyses, Internal Consistency, 
and Reliability 
Final item analyses including investiga- 
tion of internal consistency and estimated 
reliability of differing subscales of the 
final 55 item HDS were conducted inde- 
pendently on the data from the four 
studies. The two statistics to be reported 
here as indicators of internal consistency 
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are Scott's (1960) homogeneity ratio 
(HR) and Cronbach's (1951) alpha. 
Scotts HR represents an average 
weighted interitem correlation between 
the items of the subscale. Assuming equal 
probabilities of passing the items, the 
ideal result for this statistic is .33. Cron- 
bach’s alpha represents an estimated reli- 
ability with an equivalent form of the 
same test. As the results (with regard to 
HR and alpha) of the four different 
studies were virtually identical, the 
coefficients presented here are Z score 
transformation means of the coefficients 
Obtained in the four independent 
analyses. 

For purposes of clarity, only the re- 
sults with regard to the 14 different 
possible composite scales are addressed in 
this paper. The original items, their direc- 
tion of coding, and membership in the 
composite scales are presented in Table l. | 
Carrying through with the analogy of 
items representing cells of a three factor 
matrix, the 14 composite scales can be 
identified as follows. First, a total helping 
tendency (1) including all the items from 
the matrix. Next, a series of subscales 
representative of the five components of 
Factor A. These are: helping achievement 
(2); recognition skills in helping (3) 
ability to help (4); motivation to help (5); 
and reasons for not helping (6). Within 
these subscales, no items overlap. TWO 
scales representative of Factor B are task 
helping tendency (7), and psychological 
helping tendency (8). Again, items in one 
of these composites are by design exclu- 
ded from the other, Two scales represent- 
ative of Factor C and again nonoverlap- 
ping in items are tendency to help b 
group settings (9), and tendency to help 
in one-to-one settings (10). Besides these 
“main effect" subscales, four “inter 
action” (B X C) subscales each represent: 
ing one fourth of the matrix of items ber 
including no overlaps are: psychologie 
help in individual settings (11); task help 
in individual settings (12); psychologie 
help in group settings (13); and task kr 
in group settings (14). The homogene 
ratios, reliability coefficients, and num 4 
of items for each of these scales are foun 
in Table 2. 
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Table 1 
The Items, Their Directionality, and Membership in the Various Scales 


1. I would offer help to someone who was having trouble, even though no one else 
around thought it necessary. (1, 6, 7,9, 14) 

2. I think I am effective at helping people who are upset. (1,2, 8, 10, 11) 

3. Iam not good at cheering up people who feel depressed. R*(1, 4, 8, 10, 11) 

4. I Ld always perceive when a friend of mine needs help with some job. (1, 3, 10, 
12 

5. People make me feel uncomfortable when they want to talk about personal 
problems. R(1, 6, 8, 10, 11) 

6. I would not know what to do after a tragedy. R(4) 

7. When there are many other people around, I don't feel so much like offering my 
aid when someone needs help. R(1, 7, 9, 14) 

8. When my friends discuss their trouble with me, it doesn't seem to do them a lot of 
good. R(1, 2, 8, 10, 11) 

9. Helping my friends with their jobs always makes me feel very good. (1, 5, 7, 10, 
12) 


s difficult to know when a person is experiencing problems he would like to 

cuss. R(1, 3, 8, 10, 11) 

11. Friends know me as a real task helper. (1, 2, 7, 10, 12) 

12. I've always been able to recognize when another individual needs my help with an 
emotional problem. (1, 3, 8, 10, 11) 

13.1 really am a very competent individual and have no trouble helping other 
individuals with their tasks when they have trouble. (1, 4, 7, 10, 12) ; 

14. I always seem to have a reason for not helping people when they have emotional 
problems. R(1, 6,8, 10, 11) 

15. I think there are many reasons why you should not offer your aid to a friend when 
he’s having trouble with his work. R(6) 

16. I don’t like to get involved in listening to another person's troubles. R(1, 5, 8, 10, 
11) 

17. I am not usually very motivated to help my friends with their tasks. R(1, 5, 7, 10, 
12) 

18. I don't think that I help people with their emotional problems. R(I, 2,8, 10,11) 

19. I don't care what the task is, if a friend of mine needs help I'll give it. (1, 7,10, 
12) 

20. It’s hard to perceive when others need your help wit 
R(1, 3, 8, 10, 11) 

AG r is always quite clear to me when I should help someone w. 

,10, 12 

22. In Me where someone obviously needs some emotional support Tam 
quite skillful in providing that support. (1, 4, 8, 9, 13) AUCUNE, 

23. I am quite capable in many areas and therefore offer my help quite frequently 


i i k. (1, 7, 10, 12) 
when others need it on their own work. ( eoi aT prob. (1,5,8, 


h their personal problems. 


ith their tasks. (1, 3, 


24. | feel a great need to help my friends when they h 
10,11) 

25. I am quite able to recognize when a member of a group 
problem and needs my help. (1, 3, 8,9, 13) 


is having an emotional 
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Table 1 (Continued) 

The Items, Their Directionality, and Membership in the Various Scales 
————M————— — ee 
26. If a person is having trouble, he should be helped. (1, 5, 7, 10, 12) 

PAN D not feel helpful in groups that work with emotional people. R(1, 4, 8,9, 
13 
28. I have often helped groups with their tasks. (1, 2, 7,9, 14) 
29. Offering sympathy to people when there are many people present is a waste of 
time. R(1, 6,8,9,13) 
30. I am not really very skillful when it comes to helping an individual in a group with. 
his job. R(1, 4, 7,9, 14) 
3i; aes want to participate in work with emotionally troubled youth. R(1, 5, 
32. I would not offer assistance to another when people were around, as I would feel 
uneasy. R(1, 7,9, 14) 
33.1 have actually been able to help another in the midst of a group who was 
psychologically distressed. (1, 2, 8, 9, 13) 
34. I don't like being unable to do things, and therefore, when others need assistance, 
T help them. (1,5, 7, 10, 12) 
35. It is hard in a group setting to know when another person needs comforting or 
reassurance. R(1, 3, 8,9, 13) 
36. You could say that I’m not a very helpful person when it comes to assisting groups 
with their tasks. R(1, 2,7, 9, 14) 
EX oy very good at comforting and reassuring people when they need it. (1,4, 
38. I can't always realize when there is a task that needs to be done when there are 
many people around. R(1, 3, 7,9, 14) 
39. When there are people around I seem to have a reason for not helping others with 
their emotional problems. R(1, 6, 8,9, 13) 
40. I’m a very capable individual and able to help with tasks even though there may be 
many people present. (1,4, 7,9, 14) 
4l. d not know how to comfort another if I am in a group situation. R(1, 2,8,9, 
42. I can't think of a good reason not to help somebody with a task when he's in à 
large group and is in trouble. (6) 
43. When there are many people around, I find it hard to offer comfort and | 
reassurance to someone who may need it. R(1, 4, 8,9, 13) 
44. I would be willing to help organize a fund drive in my town. (1, 5, 7, 9, 14) 
45. Just seeing another suffer is reason to help. (1, 5,8, 10, 11) ; k 
46. When there is a group present, I find it hard to be able to help another with his 
tasks. R(1, 4, 7,9, 14) 
47. I would enjoy going with a group which visits the sick. (1, 5, 8, 9, 13) 
48. I really like pitching in and helping groups accomplish their tasks. (1, 5. 7,9» 14) 
49. I have not often comforted another when he needed it while other people we? 
standing around. R(1, 2, 8,9, 13) 
50. I feel uneasy trying to help people when there are others around. R(1, 2, 7, 9,14) 
51. If other people are around, I find it hard to know when someone is uncom! ort- 
able. R(1, 3, 8,9, 13) 
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Table 1 (Continued) 
The Items, Their Directionality, and Membership in the Various Scales 


52. Even though there may be a lot of people around, it is always very clear when 


someone needs help with their job. (3) 


53. Seeing another person uncomfortable reminds me of times I’ve felt uneasy, and 
therefore, I need to help. (1,5, 8, 10, 11) 

54. I never know what to say to someone who has had a relative die. (4) 

55. Even though there may be many people around, I need to offer comfort and 
reassurance when needed. (1, 5, 8,9, 13) 


? R indicates that the item should be reflected as it is reverse worded. 


As can be noted, the homogeneity 
ratio of the subscales goes up as the 
number of items in the different subscales 
goes down and conversely, the Cron- 
bach's alpha goes up as the number of 
items per subscale goes up. (Unfortunate- 
ly, Cronbach's alpha is notorious for its 
relationship to scale length.) Although 
apples and oranges cannot legitimately be 
combined, a rough description of these 
different scales would be that their medi- 
an homogeneity ratio is .28 and their 
median estimated reliability is .84. Fur- 
ther, note that the total score alpha was 
94. These are certainly substantial and 
compare favorably to Shaw and Wright's 
(1967) reported mean reliability of .76 
With regard to all of the attitude and 
personality measures in their review. 

_ One of the mandates in multidimen- 
Sional scaling is that none of the correla- 
lions between the subscales correlate 
higher than any of the reliabilities of the 
Subscales involved. In no case do the 
Subscales considered here violate that 
requirement. Above and. beyond such a 
Concern, it is interesting to note the kinds 
of relationships that do obtain between 
different subscales. An example can be 
taken from the Factor A subscales repre- 
Senting the helping components suggested 
by Ossorio’s work. (Recall that as con- 
Structed there can be no item overlap.) As 
can be seen in Table 3, the highest 
relationship was that between achieve- 
Ment and skills. It appears that if an 
individual feels that he has lots of helping 
Skills, he also feels that he achieves lots of 


helping behavior. As the correlation coef- 
ficients in the matrix generally tended to 
be in the 40's and 50's these components 
must be distinguishable for the respon- 
dents. Looking at the intercorrelation 
matrix of the four different task-group, 
task-individual,  psychological-group, 
psychological-individual correlation 
matrix (the B X C items), the correlations 
tended to be in the 50's and 60's with the 
higher correlations obtaining where one 
might conceptually expect them. In other 
words, the two psychological scales, the 
two task scales, the two individual scales, 
and the two group scales intercorrelate 
with each other higher than those scales 
not having anything in common concep- 
tually. In summation, these scales appear 
quite solid and seem highly internally 


consistent. 


Validation Procedures 

In each of the four administrations of 
HDS in the four different settings, an 
attempt was made to collect different 
kinds of validity information. In the first 
study of college students, 125 subjects 
filled out subscales of Harvey's concep- 
tual systems test as well as HDS. The 14 
composite scores reported on here were 
related to Harvey's measures of the need 
to help people, the need for people, and 
interpersonal aggression. In an attempt to 
achieve convergent and divergent validity, 
it was predicted that the highest intercor- 
relations for the different scales would be 
with Harvey's measure of the need to 
help people. The next highest relation- 
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Table 2 
Number of Items, Homogeneity Ratios, and Reliability Coefficient 
of the 14 Composite Helping Scores 
Number | Homogeneity 
Seale of Items Ratio? Alpii 
+ 

1 Total 50 25 94 
Factor A Scales 

2 Achievement 10 34 83 

3 Recognition 10 Ashe) 82 

4 Ability 11 30 82 

5 Motivation 13 .29 84 

6 Reasons for Not Helping yi 322 65 
Factor B Scales 

7 Task +21 26 88 

8 Psychological 28 .28 91 
Factor C Scales 

9 Group 26 .28 91 
10 Individual 24 .23 .88 
Factor B x Factor C Scales 

11 Psychological-Individual 14 31 86 
12 Task-Individual 10 26 TI 
13 Psychological-Group 14 28 84 
14 Task-Group 12 33 85 

= 


* According to Scott (1960), the ideal HR is 33, with equal probabilities of passing. 


ships would obtain for Harvey’s measure 
of the need for people. On the Opposite 
end of the continuum the measure of 
interpersonal aggression should have con- 
stituted an antisocial tendency and pro- 
vided the divergent point of view. Lastly, 
as anomie does not relate conceptually to 
the helping scales, it was felt that the 
relationship should be close to zero. 

The second administration of HDS 
attempted to achieve criterion group vali- 
dation in the community. OEO social 
workers, OEO employees of nonsocial 
worker classification, candy stripers at a 


local hospital, nontechnical VA volun- 
teers, and clinical and counseling graduate 
students were included in the sample. 
Subjects completed the instrument in 
individual settings at their leisure. Each 5 
the five groups consisted of 15 es " 
als. The prediction was that the clinica s 
counseling students would score i : 
on the psychological scales and that t o i 
people in the field, and in aen 
frequency, doing much more helping 
OEO individuals, the nontechnical 
volunteers, and the candystripers) WOU 
score higher on the task related scales. 
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Table 3 
Intercorrelations Between the Factor A Composite Helping Scores 


Achievement 
Recognition 
Ability 
Motivation 


Reasons for Not Helping 


In the third administration of HDS, 
Subjects were tested in groups of approxi- 
mately 15 students and a battery of 
instruments were included. Subjects were 
asked to "game play" through different 
crisis situations and write out descriptions 
of the different kinds of behaviors that 
they would engage in to respond in a 
helping fashion to the person in the 
situation who was deemed to be in need. 
Two measures of helping behavior were 
derived from these responses. First, all 
answers were rated by three individuals in 
terms of how much helping behavior the 
respondent actually suggested. Second, a 
crude measure was the total number of 
words written. The prediction was that 
individuals scoring higher on the helping 
scales would: (a) write more words about 
the kinds of help they would engage in; 
and (b) that those words would be rated 
às more helpful. 


The last administration of HDS again 
Sought behavioral validity in conjunction 
with a study on bystander intervention 
and response latencies. Upon termination 
of the bystander study, instruments were 
mailed to those subjects who had taken 
part in the study. Their return rate was 
approximately 80 percent. The predic- 
lions were again that those individuals 
Who scored higher on the helping instru- 
ments would be those individuals who 
responded faster to the bystander emer- 
gency. 
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Results — Validation 


The results for all four validation 
experiments are found in Table 4, With 
regard to convergent-divergent validation, 
it was predicted that the need to help 
people subscale would correlate hi 
with our composite scales than would the 
need for people, which would also be 
positively related, The interrelationships 
between Harvey's measure of anomie and 
the helping scores would be minimal and 
lastly, the measures of interpersonal 
aggression should be negatively correlated 
with our helping measures. The total 
pattern of these intercorrelations found 
in Table 4 is exactly what was desired. 
Correlation for the HDS total score with 
Harvey's need to help people was .70, 
with the need for 54, with 
anomie — .08, and with interpersonal 
aggression ~.17. Further, the pattern of 
the intercorrelations provides further evi- 
dence of the strength of these scales. For 
instance, the need to help people in 
Harvey's system relates conceptually 
more to our motive scale than t0 achieve- 
ment, recognition, ability, or the reason 
not to help. And, whereas the correla» 
tions for these subscales were in the 40s 
and 50s, the correlation with the motive 
subscale was .72. Similarly, Harvey's mea- 
sure is probably more psychological than 
task oriented (the need to help people) 
and, although not large, the difference 
was .66 to .58 in the direction of the 
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psychological items. As can be noted in 
practically all instances, the relationships 
are high, but not too high with the need 
to help people, next highest for the need 
Dr people, and with interpersonal aggres- 
sion relating in the opposite fashion. 

The criterion group validation ob- 

tained significant results in seven of the 
14 cases. They were specifically, the 
achievement scale, the ability scale, the 
motive scale, the task-individual scale, the 
task-group scale, the group scale, and the 
task scale. Although not significant the 
total tended towards the desired outcome 
and achieved the .10 level of significance. 
All of the analyses presented here are 
one-way analysis of variance. The intent 
was to demonstrate that the clinical or 
counseling students would score higher 
on the psychological scales and that the 
nontechnical helpers would scale higher 
on the. task related subscales. The data 
indicate that the latter prediction was 
true, In terms of sheer helping the non- 
lechnical volunteers rated themselves ex- 
tremely high. However, the clinical and 
counseling graduate students did not tend 
to rate themselves significantly higher on 
the psychological subscales. They did not 
do so to a lower degree, there was just no 
difference between them. It may be that 
lhese students knew enough to under- 
Stand that they don't know a lot about 
helping another in a therapeutic fashion. 
For, in fact, that may be exactly why 
they were in graduate school. Whereas a 
lay person might say, "Sure, I know how 
to help my neighbor with his problems," 
the clinician in training may not be quite 
50 sure, 

The third experiment involved corre- 
lating both the number of words written 
about a helping situation and the rated 
help of these words on the 14 composite 
Scales. As can be noted in Table 4, the 
Magnitudes of these relationships are 
quite low. However, as the prediction 
allows a one-tailed test of significance, it 
can be noted that a large number of these 
Telationships are statistically significant 
(18 of 28). Generally speaking, the task 
items, the motivation items, and the total 
Measures do the best job of relating with 
the behavioral measures. 
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In the last experiment, recall that 
bystander latencies were related to the 14 
scales. Again, the nitudes of these 
relationships are small. However, four 
were statistically significant. They were: 
motivation; the psychological items; the 
group items; and the highest relationship 
was attained between bystander latency 
and the items reflecting psychological 
help in group settings. These relatii «A 
do make sense when one considers 
nature of experimentation in bystander 
intervention. Subjects are placed with 
other individuals in a room, an emergency 
arises, and a person calls out that he is 
distressed, It clearly can be conceived of 
as a group setting and one is interested in 
alleviating the other's distress. 


Discussion 


It appears that an internally consistent. 
instrument has been developed which is 
related to real helping behavior, All of the 
original discriminations or kinds of E 
ing behavior that had originally been built 
into the scale have not and could not yet 
be tested. In addition, some of the results 
of the scales are not particularly those 
originally predicted. Obviously, further 
research of the scales should help to 
delineate the nuances of the - vii * 

The two strongest measu: 
be the motive scale and the group scale. 
The importance of motivation seems con 
sistent with re er 
(Severy & Davis, 1971) in a stud: 
helping behavior and children. Namely, a 
most important parameter in helping be- 
havior seems to be the motivation to act. 
Once the desire is present, it is a simple 
matter of acquisition of relevant skills 
before these individuals become helpers. 
The strength of the group items seems to 
be that helping behavior is an interper: 
sonal behavior and that people conceive 
of helping dispositions in social settings 
with others present, As has been demon- 
strated by others (Ziller, 1973), it a 
that an important characteristic o! ~ 
sonality assessment is to nme - 
items relevant others as points of reter 


onthe overall consistency of positive 


findings with regard to t total com- 
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posite should give credence to the pro- 
grammatic attack and the conceptualiz- 
ation of helping behavior presented 
above. The convergent-divergent correla- 
tions and the correlations with the writ- 
ten helping behavior all reached appropri- 
ate levels of significance. The criterion 
group work and the correlation with the 
bystander latencies both passed the .10 
level of significance and were in the right 
direction. The very fact that the total 
composite did not obtain stronger results 
again indicates that there are different 
' types of helping behavior and that when 
attempting to assess individual differences 
in helping dispositions, allocations must 
be made for these different tendencies. 
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Self-Other Orientations and the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 


RICHARD T. SANTEE. 
Department of Sociology 
University of Minnesota, Morris 


Summary. 


Because the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) confounds the 


respondent's self- and other-orientations, it was modified to measure both orientations on 
each of the 15 personality variables. Thirty-seven university students and their spouses were 
administered the modified EPPS. Their reliability was significantly higher than Edwards 
reports for his college student sample which was given his standard instrument. Also, the 
respondents were shown to have different preferences for themselves than for others, both 
over-all and for specific scales on the modified instrument. 


The Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS), used extensively in the 
study of personality (Edwards, 1957), 
mate selection (Bowerman & Day, 1956), 
and friendship choice (Banta & Hether- 
ington, 1963), measures 15 personality. 
variables. Based on the work of Murray 
(1938), these variables were originally 
conceptualized as manifest needs, but 
they could usefully be reconceptualized 
às preferential values (Barton, 1969). If 
We subscribe to a conception of need as a 
tension state (Handy, 1969) and of value 
as a criterion for evaluating the desirable 
or preferential (Parsons & Shils, 1951), 
then the EPPS seems to measure the 
latter more straightforwardly than the 
former, since it consists of 225 items 
asking the respondent to indicate what he 
likes," i.e., his preferences. 

However, as a measure of preferential 
values (or even of need-dispositions as 
defined by Parsons & Shils), the EPPS is 
inadequate because it confounds self- and 
other-orientations. Most of the items in 
the EPPS refer to the respondent’s prefer- 
ences for himself (e.g., “I like to finish 
any task or job I begin") but some of the 
items refer to his preferences for others 
to behave in a certain way (e.g., “I like 
my friends to treat me kindly”). In scor- 
ing a variable on the EPPS, self- and 
Tener ontentations are treated as equiva- 

nt. 

Evidence suggests that people evaluate 
their own activity differently than the 


tai COPY of the modified EPPS may be ob- 
ained by writing directly to the author. 


activity of others (e.g., Turk, 1965). This 
difference in orientations has been 
termed "self-other differentiation” and 
may be associated with the actor’s insula- 
tion from others’ evaluations and with his 
self-control (Goffman, 1959). Modifying 
the EPPS to measure interpersonal value- 
orientations will allow the calculation of 
self-other differentiation and may also 
improve the instrument's validity and/or 
reliability. 


Method 


Instrument 

The EPPS was modified so as to mea- 
sure the respondent’s self- and other- 
orientations on each of the 15 variables, 
As is well known, each value (need) on 
the standard EPPS is paired with every 
other value twice (15 x 14 = 210 scored 
items), giving the respondent the oppor- 
tunity to choose a statement representing 
a specific value from zero to 28 times. 
The purpose of the modification was to 
make explicit the orientation with which 
the respondent was ex! ected to answer 
each item. Thus, half of the items in the 
standard instrument which were already 
worded with a self-orientation were not 
changed, while the other half were altered 
to measure the respondent's preferences 
for others. The scores on the modified 
instrument can range from zero to 14 on 
both the self- and other-orientations for 
each of the 15 values, reflecting à total o! 
30 interpersonal values for each respon- 


dent. 
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The modified EPPS consists of two 
sections. Section I contains 105 other- 
oriented items (plus 15 consistency check 
items to be described below). The instruc- 
tions prefacing this section are only 
slightly different than those appearing on 
the standard EPPS. In part they state: 

This section consists of 120 pairs of 

statements about things you may or 

may not like other people to do or feel 
like doing. Look at the example 
below: 

A. I like a person to be on time. 

B. | like a person to feel like spend- 
ing his money wisely. 

Which of these two statements is more 

characteristic of what you like other 

people to do? 

The primary difference between the 
standard and modified instructions is that 
the latter version explicitly asks for the 
respondent’s preferences for others, what 
he “likes other people to do or feel.” 
Item No. 1 in this section further illus- 
trates this point. The respondent is asked 
to choose between A: “I like people to 
help others when they are in trouble” and 
B: “I like people to do their very best in 
whatever they undertake,” A choice of A 
indicates that the respondent values nur- 
turance in others and a choice of B that 
he values achievement in others, 


Section II of the modified EPPS con- 
tains the other 105 scored items (plus 15 
consistency check items) explicitly 
worded to obtain the respondent’s prefer- 
ences for himself. The instructions in this 
section stress the self-orientation to the 
respondent, asking him to choose be- 
tween statements regarding what he him- 
a likes to do. In part the instructions 
read; 


This section consists of 120 pairs of 
statements about things you may or 
may not like to do yourself. Look at 
the example below: 

A. I like to talk about myself to 
others. 

B. I like to work toward some goal 
that I have set for myself. 


Which of these two statements is more 
characteristic of what you like to do 
yourself? 


Self-Other Orientations and ti 


Item No. 1 in this section ask 
choice between A: “I like to hel 
friends when they are in trouble? gj 
“T like to do my very best in wh: 
undertake." A choice of A indicates 
the respondent values nurturance 
self and a choice of B that he v 
self-achievement. 
In general, it was necessary to mi 
the items in the standard instrumen! 
slightly, changing the orientation fro 
like to" to “I like people to" in 
the items while retaining the beha 
content in all of them. 
Fifteen unscored items in Section | 
repeated in Section II, differing onl 
the orientation asked of the respond 
(Item No. 1 in Sections I and II, gi 
an example above, is one of these ite 
The consistency of the respondent’s | 
orientation and his other-orientation 
be assessed by the proportion of th 
items which the respondent answél 
Section II the way he did in Sec 
This proportion, subtracted from ui 
indicates his degree of self-other di 
tiation. 
Of those 15 unscored items in Si 
I, 10 are identical to 10 of the sco 
items in that section in both oriental 
and behavioral content. Also, of those 
unscored items in Section II, 5 are i 
cal to 5 of the scored items in 
section. Together, these 15 items 
the respondent’s reliability to be as; 
as in the original instrument, i.e., as 
proportion of these 15 identical pairs 
items, distributed throughout the en 
instrument, which the respondent 
Swers the same way. 


Sample 

A random sample was drawn of 
lies living in a married student hous 
project at a western university. By ` 
time the analysis of the data bega 
usable forms (from 37 couples) had be 
distributed, filled out at home by e! 
spouse independently, and collected, f 
resenting approximately 60% of 
couples sampled. Length of ma 
among the couples ranged from 3 mont 
to 24 years, with a mean of 5.7 years: me 
couple had more than three C 
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(mean = 1.2) and typically, both spouses 
were well educated (means: wife = 14.0 
years; husband = 17.4 years). 
Results and Discussion 

Reliability 

If a person is a reliable observer of his 
own values, he will respond in the same 
way to the 15 identical pairs of items 
distributed throughout the instrument. 
The proportion of the 15 pairs of items 
to which he responds identically is his 
reliability score. Edwards suggests that 
11/15 be taken as a significant departure 
from chance (1959). Seven males and one 
female in the sample received scores be- 
low 11. That is, 89.2% of the respondents 
were reliable in reporting their self- and 
other-values. In Edwards’ sample of 1509 
college students, 74.6% were reliable on 
his instrument at this 11/15 level (Ed- 
wards, 1959, Table 6). These percentages 
indicate a higher degree of reliability on 
the modified EPPS than Edwards reports 
for his original instrument (z = 2.83, p < 
01). Furthermore, the mean reliability 
Scores for males on the modified EPPS 
are significantly different (12.16 and 
11.53, respectively, t = 2.08, df = 754, p 
X .05), as are the mean reliability scores 
for females (12.60 and 11.74, respective- 
ly, t = 4.04, df = 45.2, p < .001). 


Self-Other Differentiation 


If in fact a respondent values different 
behavior from himself than for others — a 
basic assumption of this research — then 
the respondents will score lower on self- 
Other consistency than on item .consist- 
ency (reliability). The evidence supports 
the basic assumption of self-other differ- 
entiation. In comparison to a mean item 
Consistency (reliability) score of 12.4 for 
the total sample, the mean self-other con- 
sistency score was 10.7 (t = 6.33, df = 73, 
P < .001). That is, in comparison to the 
89.2% who were 11/15 consistent or bet- 
ter with regard to item content, only 
55.4% were consistent at this level with 
Tegard to orientation. 

Additional evidence supports the 
assumption that what people prefer from 
themselves and from others differs. The 
Scores of each respondent's self- and 
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other-values were assessed as to the de- 
gree to which they fell into dissimilar 
hierarchies. If a respondent prefers differ- 
ent behavior from himself than from 
others, then a statistic of agreement be- 
tween his self-value scores and his other- 
value scores would be relatively low. 


The mean 7 between the respondents’ 
self-values and other-values is .37 (n = 
58). The eight couples in which one 
spouse was not reliable in reporting his or 
her preferences were deleted from the 
remainder of the analysis reported here. 
One interpretation of this statistic is that 
in examining the pairs of ranks for self- 
and other-orientations for all the values 
and all the respondents, 63 out of 100 
random draws will yield different ranks 
on the self- and other-orientations, Well 
over half the time, on the average, the 
respondents. assigned different priorities 
to their values for themselves and for 


others. 


Value Content 

With respect to the content of the 
respondents’ value-orientations, several 
differences emerged. The males' and fe- 
males’ value-orientations toward the 
“generalized other” differed most with 
regard to heterosexuality, with the males 
preferring others to be more heterosexual 
than the females (t = 2.07, df = 56, P < 
.05). There were several differences in the 
mean scores of males’ and females’ prefer- 
ences for themselves. The nee aon] 

es to be more dominant à 

Mays than the females (p < 01) who 


ressive 
prefer themselves to be more helpless 
(nSuccorance), humble (nAbasement), 
and deferent (p < .10). 


Significant self-other differentiation 
Eee on a number of the EPPS vari- 
ables. Both males and females preferred 
themselves to be more achieving and 
more humble than they pn ed 

exhibi i 
to be (p < .05) and less phair 


affiliatory, and nurturant 
peers males preferred themselves to 


autonomous, dominant, and ag. 
ce < 01) and less deferring and 
orderly (p € .05) than they pre erred 
others to be, while females prefer: 
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themselves to be more heterosexual than 
they preferred others to be (p < .01). 

From this preliminary study, it ap- 
pears that personality might be usefully 
viewed as dual sets of values or prefer- 
ences held by an actor for his own and 
others' behavior. Research is needed to 
explore the conditions contributing to 
the differentiation of the actor's orienta- 
tions as well as the personal and social 
consequences of self-other differentiation 
(e.g., Deutsch, 1960). 
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A Note on the PMT as an Objective Test of Achievement Motivation 


J. G. O'GORMAN 
The University of New England, Australia 


Summary: Studied the properties of the PMT when used with 102 male cadets of the 
Australian Army's Officer Training Unit. Internal consistency of the PMT was high, while 
intercorrelations of the test with other measures in the battery supported the validity of the 
PMT as a measure of achievement motivation, but indicated its limitation in a practical 
situation of officer selection. The English version of the PMT would benefit from a rewriting 


of Items 81 and 88. 


Problems associated with traditional 
fantasy-based measures of the concept of 
achievement motivation (e.g., Entwisle, 
1972; Klinger, 1966) have led to several 
efforts to construct an objectively scored 
measuring instrument. Hermans (1970) 
reported a 29-item questionnaire (PMT) 
which was based on 10 empirically dem- 
onstrated characteristics of individuals 
high on achievement motivation and 
which showed high construct validity 
when tested with samples of Dutch uni- 
versity students. The present study was 
undertaken to examine the properties of 
the PMT when used with an English- 
Speaking, nonuniversity population. 


Method 


The PMT was administered to 102 
male cadets beginning the course at the 
Australian Army's Officer Training Unit 
in 1972. Other tests administered with 
the PMT were the French Test of Insight, 
Form A (French, 1958), and the Lynn 
Scale of achievement motivation (Lynn, 
1969). In addition a measure of intelli- 
Bence and a report of success on the 
Course were available for each cadet. 


Results and Discussion 


Internal consistency of the PMT 
proved to be high. The K-R 20 coefficient 
Was .81 and all but the following five 


od d dress request for reprints to J. G. 
Goran, Department of Psychology, The 
niversity of New England, Armidale, Aus- 
tralia, 2351, 


A The study was completed while the author 
à as a member of the Australian Army Psychol- 
thy Corps. The findings and views expressed are 
e result of the author's research studies and 

SHOE to be taken as the official opinion or 
Policy of the Australian Military Forces. 


items yielded corrected item-total correla- 
tions which were positive and significant: 
19, 39, 77, 81, 88, as listed by Hermans 
(1970). Inspection of these items indi- 
cates that the first three refer to aspects 
of persistence on a task, a behaviour 
which as Hermans noted bears a complex 
relationship to achievement motivation. 
The content of Item 81, on the other 
hand, appears unrelated to the concept of 
need achievement, while the response 
categories for Item 88 are not unidimen- 
sional. Problems with these two items 
may have occurred in translation from 
the Dutch. 

Intercorrelations of the PMT with 
other measures in the battery supported 
the validity of the test as a measure of the 
concept of achievement motivation but 
indicated its limitation in the practical 
situation of officer selection. Score on 
the PMT was significantly correlated (p< 
.05) with achievement motivation as mea- 
sured by the Lynn scale (r= .31) and the 
French Test of Insight (r = .23), but was 
unrelated to intelligence (r = .14) a mea- 
sure of fear of failure based on the 
French Test (r = 0) and success on the 
training course (r = 09). Validation of 
the PMT against the French Test is par- 
ticularly noteworthy in view of previous 
findings on the lack of relationship be- 
tween objective and projective measures 
of the construct (e.g., Klinger, 1966). 

In summary, the study supported E 
validity of the PMT as a measure O 
achievement motivation but indicated 
that the English version would benefit 
from a rewriting of Items 81 and 88. 
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Perception of Aggression and Overt Aggressive Behavior 


I, LOUIS YOUNG 
University of Massachusetts 


Summary: Investigated the relationship between thresholds for perception of aggressive 
cues and overt aggressive behavior in 86 male undergraduate students. Overt aggressive 
behavior was measured by the amount of shock the subject attempted to inflict on his 
presumed opponent. It was found that individuals with low thresholds for aggressive cues 
expressed less overt aggressive behavior while individuals with high thresholds for aggression 
expressed more overt aggression. Thus an inverse relationship was found with respect to 
perceptual recognition thresholds for aggressive stimuli and overt aggressive behavior. The 
implications of these findings for projective techniques and their relevance to perception as 


it relates to overt behavior were discussed. 


A number of experiments have demon- 

strated that an individual's need-state in- 
fluences his perception. A general finding 
has been that a lowering of recognition 
thresholds often, but not always, occurs 
to need-related stimuli. Ways in which 
psychological defenses and non-need vari- 
ables influence perceptual thresholds have 
been discussed by among others Bruner 
and Postman (1947a, 1947b). They have 
labeled two patterns of perceptual adap- 
tation as sensitization and defense. Gen- 
erally perceptual sensitization represents 
the lowering of recognition thresholds for 
anxiety-laden cues in an effort by the 
individual to defend himself against 
threat while perceptual defense or repres- 
Sion reduces discomfort by avoiding the 
recognition of a source of threat. 
. The present study was designed to 
investigate these phenomena but in the 
limited sense of defining threat as the 
perception of aggressive cues, as opposed 
to neutral cues. It sought to discover any 
relationship which might exist between 
Perceptual sensitization or repression of 
Visually presented aggressive cues and 
actual overt aggressive behavior. 

This has particular relevance to clinical 
work where measures of perception are 
frequently used to make highly general 
inferences about nonperceptual behavior 
(overt behavior) in real life situations. An 


Condensed version of a dissertation submit- 
a in partial fulfillment of the requirements of 


Man syoat, Taylor Manor Hospital, Ellicott City, 


added difficulty arises when projective 
techniques, for example, are assumed to 
be measures of perception when obvious- 
ly more than perception is involved in the 
response to such instruments (Haskell, 
1961; Kagan, 1956; Pittluck, 1950). 

In this experiment, perceptual respon- 
ses were measured by an individual’s per- 
ceptual recognition threshold to aggres- 
sive versus neutral cues in a TAT-like 
presentation. Overt aggressive behavior 
was measured in a laboratory situation 
involving provocation and subsequent ex- 
pression of aggression. 


Method 

Subjects 

Eighty-six male under raduate stu- 
dents at the University of Massachusetts 
were used, From this group of 86, three 
extreme groups of 18 subjects each were 
selected and labeled Repressors, Sensi- 
tizers and Controls. Each group was selec- 
ted on the basis of their PE recog: 
nition threshold (PRT) for aggressive 
cues. 


Measures and Apparatus : tu 
The perceptual recognition tasi 

mc of (U black and white scenes 
with five levels of clarity for each, The 
level of clarity for each scene was Mr 
mined by the extent to which wavy C 

lines were present in the picture. The five 
levels of clarity of each scene were gum 
parable for the 17 scenes. The first e 
ture of a scene was completely unclear 
and each successive picture Was slightly 
more clear. The final picture was cle: 
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recognizable by most subjects. There 
were four aggressive, ten neutral, and 
three practice scenes and were similar to 
those employed in a study by Epstein and 
Mello (Note 1). There were two medium 
and two strong scenes for the content 
area of aggression, which was portrayed 
by either human figures or animals. The 
remaining ten scenes portrayed humans 
or animals in neutral situations. The 
scenes were presented such that no two 
strong or medium relevant scenes were 
adjacent. 

The 17 scenes were projected on a 9' x 
9' screen to students by means of an 
opaque projection lantern. Each picture 
of the 17 scenes was presented for five 
seconds at each of its five levels of clarity, 
with an interstimulus interval of ten 
seconds during which the student wrote 
his response. 


The aggression task, The apparatus 
consisted of subject’s task board and ex- 
aminer’s monitoring board. The apparatus 
is described in detail and a photograph 
presented in Taylor (1965). Briefly, the 
Subject’s board consisted of an electric 
telegraph key, a small amber light, and a 
five-position switch, The panel had five 
small red lights consecutively numbered 
from 1 to 5 and one clear bulb positioned 
at the top left (Set) and right (Press) sides 
of the panel. 

The examiner’s console was identical 
to the subject’s except for the addition of 
a timer to measure subject’s reaction 
times and to record shock setting, an 
amber light, a five-position switch, and a 
single-pole knife switch. An individual’s 
reaction time and shock setting was re- 
corded and the shock and feedback were 
delivered via this apparatus. 


Procedure 


Phasel: Selection of experimental 
groups, Three practice sets were first pre- 
sented to familiarize subjects with the 
procedures involved. Fourteen scenes 
were then projected on a screen at five 
levels of increasing clarity. The pictures 
depicted scenes of aggression and scenes 
of a neutral nature and were presented in 
randomized order. The students were in- 
structed to attempt to identify and 
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record each stimulus as soon as possible 
and to guess even if their response ap. 
peared to be foolish or unusual. 

The PRT was assigned as the trial 
number in which a correct identification 
of an aggressive or neutral scene was first 
made. The three groups selected consisted 
of 18 subjects who demonstrated the 
lowest PRT to aggressive scenes compared 
to neutral scenes (Sensitizers); those 18 
subjects who demonstrated the highest 
PRT to aggressive as compared to neutral 
scenes (Repressors) and those 18 subjects 
whose PRT to aggressive and neutral 
scenes were identical to each other (Con 
trols). 

Phase II: Evaluation of overt aggressive 
behaviors. Subjects were tested individu 
ally in random order. Each subject was 
seated at a task board with a shock 
electrode attached to the dorsal side of 
his left forearm. 

The experiment was designed so that 
the aggressive encounter was between the 
subject and a presumed opponent who 
was, in fact, examiner in the adjoining 
room. Prior to the actual experimental 
task, each subject’s unpleasantness thresh 
old for shock was determined by a modi 
fied method of limits. For each subject 
the shock level *5" was definitely um 
pleasant and “4”, “3”, *2" and “1” were - 
90%, 80%, 70%, and 60% of this level, 
Subject was then given taped instructions 
over an intercom concerning the nature 
of the task and what he was expected t0 
do, i.e., that he was about to participate 
in a task designed to determine the 
effects of competition on the speed p 
reaction against a competitor in an n 
joining room, He was told how to mas 
shock settings for his opponent, how his 
reaction time would be determined, an 
how he could determine the amount " 
shock his competitor/opponent had St 
for him to receive whether he receive 
the shock or not. 1 ch 

All subjects received 25 trials, M 
trial consisting of four events (1) a signi 
to set a shock level for his opponene i 
a ready signal to depress the key, ( oif 
signal to release the key as fast as P" 
sible, (4) feedback which consisted Es 
light indicating what shock leve 
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Fi y n 1 
igure 1. Mean aggression settings as a function of trials for three experimental groups. 


ponet had set for him and if subject 
E EP) shock. Timers 
vis E onset and duration of the 
he frequency of wins and losses (50% 
vot 50% losses) and the level of Ashes 
Fog at subject (provocation), was 
on dem by examiner. Provocation was 
rm at four levels by increasing the 
Bh shock settings delivered to subject 
cedi locks of trials. There were 25 trials 
we gm into four blocks of six trials 
xh he additional trial was given to 
in n for the lack of feedback on the 
: rial, Le., the first shock level setting 

nim prior to receiving feedback. 
PM each block of trials the two 
a of shock were randomly varied for 
A Bt The trials which contained a 
Ock for the student at feedback were 
p randomized within blocks. For the 
€ of credibility, exceptions to this rule 


were made if subject had an extreme 
reaction time, to insure the proper 5096 
win/50% loss percentage within blocks 
and over trials. 


Results 


From the behavioral reactions of the 
subjects and their verbalizations (mutter- 
ing under the breath, swearing) through- 
out Phase II, the aggression task, it was 
apparent that real anger was provoked. 

Aggression was measured by the mag- 
nitude of shock the subject set for his 
opponent to receive. Scores consisted of 
the average setting for each block of six 
trials. Fig. | presents mean aggression 
settings on the first trial, which preceded * 
provocation, and on the four blocks of 
trials which followed provocation in 
order of increasing provocation. 

It is interesting to note that both the 
Repressor and the Control group were 
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more aggressive than the Sensitizer group, 
even before provocation. A simple analy- 
sis of variance of the single aggression 
settings on the first trial indicates that the 
groups differed significantly on the first 
trial (F = 6.35, df = 2/51 p < .0001). 
Mean aggression settings on the first trial 
for Controls, Repressors and Sensitizers 
were 2.61, 2.88 and 1.72, respectively. 
The groups means were 3.01 for the 
Controls, 3.04 for the Repressors and 
1.95 for the Sensitizers. Note the degree 
of similarity in settings for the Repressor 
and Control group. Differences in aggres- 
sion among the three groups were also 
significant (F = 12.79, df = 2/51, p< 
001) with Sensitizers being the least 
aggressive and Repressors the most aggres- 
sive. 


The increase in aggression as a func- 
tion of increasing provocation over all 
groups (see Fig. 1) is also significant (F = 
62.87, df = 3/153, p < .011). (The ques- 
tion may be raised as to whether the 
increase in aggression is due to a practice 
effect independent of increasing provoca- 
tion. Previous work [Epstein & Taylor, 
1967] indicates that there is no increase 
in aggression in this task as a result of 
repeated trials in the absence of high 
provocation. This undoubtedly is because 
Subject must consider retaliation from his 
Opponent should subject increase his 
aggression settings.) Mean aggression set- 
tings for groups over blocks one through 
four were 2.16, 2.42, 2.78, and 3.32, 
respectively. The significant block effect, 
not surprisingly, is produced by an in- 
crease in aggression associated with the 
increasing levels of provocation in the 
successive blocks, The dotted line in Fig. 
1 represents the degree of aggression that 
the subject perceived as directed toward 
him by his opponent. The mean aggres- 
sion settings varied among groups for the 
first two blocks as compared to provoca- 
tion over the last two blocks of trials. 
Apparently when shock levels are ata 
more painful or intense level all groups 
follow a strategy of increasing their 
aggression at a less rapid rate than their 
opponent, possibly to induce him to de- 
crease his high level of aggression. All 
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groups, however, display increasing curyes 
over trials. 

Analysis of the reaction times for the 
groups produced no significant findings 
(F = 84, df = 2/51, p > .05) although 
differences in reaction time on the first 
trial did approach significance (F = 3.09, 
df = 2/51, p < .06) with Sensitizers 
having the fastest reaction time. Mean 
reaction times on the first trial for Sensi- 
tizers, Repressors, and Controls were 2l, 
-28, and .34 seconds, respectively. 


Discussion 


An inverse relationship was found with 
Sensitizers expressing significantly les 
Overt aggression than Repressors. These 
results have several implications, one of 
which being for the clinician who, in his 
daily use of projective assessment instru 
ments, is called upon to predict overt 
behavior on the basis of his interpreta: 
tions of the patient's perceptions of visu- 
ally presented stimuli. The present exper 
mental results, although delimited to per- 
ception of aggression and subsequent 
overt aggressive behavior, may shed some 
light on the more general problem posed 
by the presentation of multi-dimensional 
perceptual stimuli and trying then, to 
predict specific overt behavior. It is sug 
gested that it may not be what the 
patient/client does in fact perceive on 
projective instruments that helps to pre 
dict his subsequent overt behavior, but 
rather, what he has difficulty perceiving, 
Furthermore, the present findings may 
suggest future avenues of exploration for 
clinicians via the presentation of less 
amorphous, more unidimensional perm 
tive stimuli relating to the specific over 
behavior to which they are seeking t0 
predict. Í ot 

Secondly, although this study i d 
designed to explain the dynamics 0 ES 
ceptual sensitization and repression ut 
cesses, per se, the data may have a De 
on theories which have attempted to x 
80, (see for example Blum, 1955; Br 
1957; Dulany, 1957; Eriksen, H j 
Janis, 1962; McReynolds, 1958). Perl kA 
processes of perceptual sensitization op 
repression to aggressive stimuli deveio 


from the effects of past learning expe 
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ences, and directly influence the way an 
individual responds on an overt behavi- 
oral level. In other words, an individual's 
conditioning history affects both his per- 
ceptual and behavioral responding, modi- 
fying each in such a way that they be- 
come characteristic learned adaptive re- 
sponses to threatening stimuli or situa- 
tions. Perceptual sensitization or repres- 
sion, however, could be only one way in 
which an individual responds defensively 
to stress and could be closely related to 
other modes of response used to cope 
with various other types of stimuli or 
situations. *Defensively" is used here in 
terms of a learned or conditioned ap- 
proach or avoidance response to anxiety- 
provoking or physically threatening 
stimuli. This is similar to Dulany’s (1957) 
Suggestion that conditioning determines 
which defensive style is chosen in a given 
situation. The individual’s way of adap- 
tively responding to the situation may 
involve such factors as whether the res- 
ponse is effective, whether it is in conflict 
with his need to behave in a reasonable 
manner, or whether it is foolhardy. To 
say that it is adaptive does not necessarily 
mean that the adaptation provides an 
accurate translation of reality — it only 
means that adaptation provides a “work- 
able fit” inasmuch as the most accurate 
grasp of reality is not necessarily the most 
effective one. Hence adaptation involves 
individually varying standards of ade- 
quacy within given situations and involves 
perception, cognition and motor activ- 
ities, 

In this experiment the perceptual 
recognition phase posed various stimuli 
having a threatening quality for some of 
the individuals which were dealt with 
through perceptual sensitization or 
repression, However, the behavioral 
aggression task posed a different, physi- 
cally threatening situation. Some individ- 
uals may have felt they could not deal 
with this situation through mere percep- 
tual sensitization or repression, e.g. à 
repressor's inattention to the threat 
would not make it disappear. Therefore a 
different adaptive maneuver was neces- 
sary to deal with the threat; assuming 
that there is great elasticity in human 
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adaptiveness there are usually several 
alternative means of mastering any given 
situation. It was found that those individ- 
uals whose adaptation involved percep- 
tual sensitization or an approach response 
to anxiety-provoking stimuli but not 
actually physically-threatening stimuli 
used behavioral avoidance to physical 
threat. Those whose adaptation involved 
perceptual repression, or an avoidance 
response to anxiety-provoking stimuli, 
made behavioral approach responses in 
the physically threatening situation. It is 
interesting to note that a behavioral 
approach response to physical threat may 
well be a more common way of dealing 
with direct aggression, more common in 
the sense that both Repressors and Con- 
trols responded in a highly similar fash- 
ion. One could speculate that expressing 
aggression in this fashion is viewed as a 
justified means of defense based on the 
strategy of “TIl quit if you do.” Addi- 
tional exploration of this notion appears 
warranted. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The 1975 Annual Rorschach Tutorial 
& Rorschach Workshop, conducted by 
John Exner and Irving Weiner, will be 
held at the Statler-Hilton, New York 
City, June 16th-20th, and June 
23rd-27th, respectively. The Rorschach 
Tutorial concentrates on fundamentals of 
administration, scoring, and interpreta- 
tion, using the new Comprehensive Sys- 
tem of the Rorschach. The Annual Work- 
shop focuses on advanced clinical inter- 
pretation, with particular emphasis on 
contemporary developments in research 
and practice. For information, write Ror- 
schach Workshops, 11 Beaver Drive, Bay- 
ville, N.Y. 11709. 


Two Workshops in the Rorschach 
Method: Sponsored by Case Western Re- 
Serve University and conducted by 
Marguerite Hertz. Workshop I — Basic 
Principles, June 16-20. Workshop II — 
Advanced Clinical Interpretation, June 
23-27. For details, write to: Barbara 
Hampton, Administrative Aide, Dept. of 
Psychology, Case Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 44106. 


1975 Annual Workshop on the House- 
Tree-Person Drawing Technique, con- 
ducted by Selma Landisberg and Fred 
Brown will meet July 28, 29,30,31 in 
New York City. It will deal with the 
fundamentals of drawing, the use of the 
H-T-P in diagnosis and in the appraisal of 
Psychodynamics, and the integration of 
the findings with other tests in the 
Psychological battery. For information 


write to Miss Landisberg, 160 East 38th 
St., New York, New York 10016. 

International Symposium on Senol- 
ogy: Breast, Non-Cancerous Disease; 
Strasbourg, France, June 29th-July 3rd. 
Includes sessions on Psychology, Com- 
puter Analysis; Comparative Psychology; 
and Lactation-Pathology, Psychology, 
Sociology. For program and information, 
write: Symposium Sein 1976 — Prof. Ch. 
GROS, Palais des Congres, 67 Strasbourg, 
France. 

Society for the Scientific Study of Sex 
will hold its annual conference and work- 
shop sessions Oct, 31st-Nov. 2nd, at the 
Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York City. 
Contact: Rhoda Green, 392 Central Park 
West, New York, N.Y. 10025. 


The Wright Institute, a private, non- 
profit teaching and research institution 
with branches in Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, announces the opening of its 
new Graduate School offering a course of 
study and research leading to the PhD 
degree in Social-Clinical Psychology. Dr. 
Nevitt Sanford is President of the Insti- 
tute and Director of its Berkeley Branch. 
Dr. Hedda Bolgar is Vice President of the 
Institute and Director of the Wright Insti- 
tute, Los Angeles. For further informa- 
tion write to: The Wright Institute, 
Graduate School, 1100 South Robertson 


Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90035. 


EARL S. TAULBEE 
VA Center 


Bay Pines, FL 33504 
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Book Reviews 


Nathan Brody. Personality, Research 
and Theory. New York: Academic Press, 
1972, 364 pages, $11.75. 


Reviewed by Steven G. Vandenberg 


The reviewer has repeatedly taught 
personality assessment. His special re- 
search interests are Behavior Genetics and 
Multivariate Analysis. He has been at the 
University of Colorado since 1967 when 
he moved from the University of Louis- 
ville where he directed a longitudinal 
study of twins. 


Let me begin by saying that I liked 
this book very much. It has an exception- 
ally clear style and discusses an interest- 
ing set of topics, ranging from the factor 
analytic study of personality to empirical 
studies on the unconscious, Psycho- 
analytic. theory is only dealt with in 
passing because the author feels that a 
number of books are available on this 
theory. I expect that the book will be 
well received by students because of its 
emphasis on theoretically based empirical 
research. 

The author frequently discusses a par- 
ticular study in some detail followed by 
discussion of another study which ap- 
pears to lead to opposite conclusions. In 
eneral the two sides are presented in a 
air way, leaving the issue unresolved but 
indicating frequently how the problem 
could be further investigated, 

The book does not Survey methods of 

collecting data about personality in any 
Systematic way buf rather focuses on 
problems. For example in the chapter on 
factor-analytically derived trait theory, 
there is a discussion of the effects of 
specific situations on traits leading up to 
examples in which moderator variables 
complicate the relationship between two 
other traits followed by a discussion on 
response styles. The transitions between 
these topics are smooth. The reader is left 
with a legitimate question about the re- 
ality of some traits. Perhaps the author 
should have mentioned Comrey’s efforts 
to get rid of response styles by using 
7-point ratings and packages of factored 
homogeneous item dimensions rather 
than single items in his factor analyses. 


Journal of Personality Assessment, 19% 


A particularly useful chapti 
Eysenck’s theory of personali 
combines the use of traits di 
factor analysis with experimenta 
signed to test hypotheses deri 
the theory. In about 30 pages 
of studies are reviewed in which 
experiments were used to che 
tions about personality differei 
author believes that Eysenck's 
personality comes closest in form 
a really satisfactory theory shoul 
like. Such a theory will relate a 
number of dimensions to phys 
processes and to socialization 

Other chapters deal with 
theory of anxiety as a drive wi 
out of the Taylor Manifest A: 
with Atkinson's theory of ach 
motivation inspired by McClell 
search on Thematic Apperceptio 
measures of need for achiev 
Witkin’s theory of differentation” 
on his Rod and Frame Test and 
ded Figures Test. In the latter 
Zigler’s suggestion that these may 
sures of nonverbal intelligence is 
favorably. Other topics dealt 
creativity as studied by Getzels 
son, Wallach and Kogan, and Med: 

A final chapter in this first li 
book reviews twin studies of per 
measures. P 
The second half of the book 
with a discussion of clinical and $ 
prediction and description of pé 
which includes discussion of $ 
tabulation of studies and Ki 
computer program for the MMP. 

The next chapters deal with 
social learning theory and Neal 
earlier work on approach-avo: d 
flicts; experimental studies of 
scious, as for instance in hypno 
perceptual defense studies 
"tabu" words. The latter are 
signal detection theory and the 
concludes that there have been 
equivocal demonstrations of unco 
phenomena. All but one chapte! 
a discussion of behavior modifi 
psychotherapy in which the auth 
towards the former and shows 
effectiveness fits in with soc 
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theory. The final chapter returns briefly 
to social learning theory. 

I expect that the book will prove to be 
a popular text for a course on personality 
at either the undergraduate or graduate 
level. 


Melvin L, Weiner. Personality: The Hu- 
man Potential. New York: Pergamon 
Press, 1973, 185 pages, $10.00 cloth, 
$4.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Jon D. Swartz 
and James N, Olson 

Jon D. Swartz 

Jon D. Swartz (PhD, Texas, 1969) is 
associate professor and chairman of 
psychology at the University of Texas — 
Permian where he also teaches on the 
faculty of anthropology. He has been 
assistant professor, research scientist, and. 
tenior postdoctoral Fellow in community 
psychology at the University of Texas at 
Austin. Named one of the first Spencer 
Fellows of the National Academy of 
Education for his research activities, his 
more than 150 publications include 
coauthorship of both the individual and 
Swartz-Holtzman group forms of the 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique and five 
books, the most recent of which is Per- 
Sonality Development in Two Cultures 
(1975). On the editorial! boards of five 
Journals in the behavioral sciences, he cur- 
rently serves as book review editor of the 
Journal of Biological Psychology. 


James N, Olson 

James N. Olson (PhD, UCLA, 1974) is 
assistant. professor of psychology at the 
University of Texas — Permian. He previ- 
ously taught at UCLA, Pasadena City Col- 
lege, and Santa Monica College. He has 
published research articles in the areas of 
Perception, psychopharmacology, and 
Psycholinguistics. He currently is co- 
authoring a text on statistics and experi- 
mental design, and is conducting research 
on the organization of the internal lexi- 
con, 


Published as Volume 33 of the Per- 
gamon General Psychology Series, Person- 
ality: The Human Potential has as its pur- 
pose "to demonstrate how, at a critical 
turning-point, psychological understand- 
ing offers a person a rare, and not often 
Tepeated, challenge and opportunity to 
truly alter the course of iis life.” The 


his clinical training at the Menn 
Foundation, Worcester State Hi 
and Albert Einstein Co! of M 
In 1955-56 he worked with Jean a 
a research associate at the Ui of 
Geneva. Since 1960 he has been a La 
Eme in private practice in New 
ity. I 

In the book under review 29 case 
studies are presented and discussed in 19 
chapters, some of which are extreme! 
short: Chapters 6, 11, and 13 ine 
Addiction,” “Marital Relationships," 
oe of a rus m: " are 
only four pages ea e jan 
ters 7, 9, 12, 15, and 16 Suicide, 
“Sexual Problems," “The Broken Home, 
“The College Dropout,” and “Conflict at 
Work," fepe are only six pages 
each. The only — substantive chapter - 
is the second, "Anxiety and the Crises of 
Life," in which the author discusses his 
two assumptions regarding personality: 
(a) underlying abnormal behavior lies a 
conflict between moral values, attitudes, 
and/or desires; and (b) the road to nor 
mal, healthy functioning lies in the aware- 
ness of and subsequent resolution of con 
flicts, The subsequent chapters with their 
case studies are discussed as support for 
these two major assumptions, The numer: 
ous cases contain much terest, 
help to un ta — oe on 

sonality dynamics, 
reside to other theorists, however, bye 
none at all to experimental validation 
the many authoritative statements pre 
sented, Such omissions 
annoy those readers 
clinical and 
who also have 4 
scientific 
tion. 

Dr. Weiner is quite 
"explanations" of the personality dyna 


Ve prn would be well 


few selected case 
Caper 4 ("The Uncommit- 
ted"), for example, the 
peta ay lives are attracted to 
Zen Buddhism; but he neglects to 
any empirical support for such a state- 
ment, As another example of overgeneral- 
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ization, in Chapter 5 (“Schizophrenia”) it 
is stated that “all schizophrenic disorders 
have their roots in experiences of depriva- 
tion and trauma of very early childhood." 
No discussion is devoted to the several 
conflicting theories of the causes of 
Schizophrenia, or even to the more basic 
problems involved in defining schizo- 
phrenia. 

Although the book’s contents are 
highly speculative — and such a volume 
probably should be retitled in order to 
describe its orientation more clearly — 
the various reports of therapy are pro- 
vocative, and several of the cases could be 
used effectively to search out the com- 
plexities and controversies surrounding 
personality development and abnormal 
behavior. 

The author’s writing style deserves at 
least a brief comment. His prose has a 
decided epigrammatic flavor, so much so 
that at times he almost seems to be 
writing in quotes, Moreover, some are 
quite good; a typical illustration is his 
comment, "Coping with life is life itself." 
At other times he makes effective use of 
published pronouncements by other 
writers, as when, in his discussion of the 
place of psychology in the world of tech- 
nology (Chapter 19), he quotes Szent- 
Gyorgyi: “if one were to add up all the 
money ever spent by men on basic re- 
search, one would find it to be just about 
equal to the money spent by the Penta- 
gon this past year,” 

In terms of editing and manufacturing, 
the volume is very nicely done, There 
appear to be few typographical errors, un- 
like many books published recently. In 
addition, topic headings are provided in 
the margins of each page, enabling the 
reader to find quickly subjects of special 
interest. A 17-page combined author/ 
subject index also helps in this regard. 

Personality: The Human Potential is 
publicized on its back cover as a “basic 
book in the psychology of personality." 
If used in a classroom setting, however, it 
would serve more appropriately as a sup- 
plement to general textbooks in clinical 

and abnormal psychology, but probably 
only in courses at the graduate level. 


Jack C. Westman. Individual Differ- 
ences in Children, New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1973, 345 pages, $15.95. 


Reviewed by Rudolf Mathias 


Journal of Personality Assessment, 1975, 


Dr. Rudolf Mathias, a graduate 
University of Buffalo, New York 
diplomate in clinical psychology, 
For many years he has been 
Wisconsin Department of Heal 
Social Services. He is on the 
Edgewood College and also an à 
clinical consultant with the Psy 
Research and Training Clinic, at | 
versity of Wisconsin in Madison, 


of the book reflects a scholarly 
organized approach to the subject 
There is a preface and an epilog 
ing the five major sections: I 
tions; II. Developmental Perspecti 
Situational Perspectives; IV. R 
Models; and V. Clinical Applications, 

The strength of the book rests. 
careful choice of research studies; 
serious student in the field of 
velopment and pediatrics, thel 
wealth of useful material. The wi 
in the book is the absence of any 
relating to the impact of social 
milieu, and ethnic factors which 
the individual differences in child 
example, close ties between cl 
mother in some ethnic groups 
mentioned; what happens to a 
development if the child shares mo 
bed until age 3 or 4 as compared fi 
child who grows up in the lonely spl 
of a baby's room replete with. 3 
and toys to keep him “happy”? WI 
about differences in children in" 
Indian culture, in the black commun 
in the Hawaiian, Alaskan, and 
groups. One wished that at le 
study in this area were represented 


on “Methods and Models in Primal 
sonality Research." Like many S! 
Professor Harlow and his associate 
innovative, intriguing, incisive; and 
reviewer's opinion irrelevant in th 
text. 

Jack Westman clearly states Į 
on individual differences: “For | 
children to be different has mean 
bad or sick. For them it is a revet 
discover that many human differen 
maladaptive only because they | 
understood. Actually, the ways 
children - and their parents - M 
differ contribute not only to the f 
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tion and problem but also to the joys of 
living." 

In today's thrust for equality of male 
and female, Dr. Westman emerges as a 
defender of the traditional view, “anat- 
omy is destiny.” He states "sex-deter- 
mined personality and behavioral differ- 
ences do exist and at times override all 
other factors." Dr. Westman defends his 
view by arguing “just as the devoted 
mother perceives and is responsive to the 
special characteristics of each of her chil- 
dren treating them differently, so the 
optimal school program aims at enhanc- 
ing not minimizing their differences 
among its students ...” Of course every 
mother perceives and responds to special 
characteristics of each child, yet a moth- 
er's perception arises out of her person- 
ality structure, her culture, her milieu, 
and her expectations. The argument begs 
the issue since one's perception is a sub- 
jective experience. 

In the preface, Dr. Westman states that 
the book was "prepared for clinicians, 
educators, and students of child develop- 
ment who wish to sample the range of 
knowledge about the ways in which indi- 
vidual variants affect the lives of children. 
The theme and ideas are also pertinent to 
public planning for young children, par- 
ticularly for those who differ from 
most." This is a far reaching goal and 
while the volume presents an excellent 
selection of the work of 21 scholars, it 
falls short of its high goals. Several studies 
merit particular comments: 

The chapter by Mourad Arganian on 
"Sex Differences in Early Development" 
is both interesting and thought provoking 
in its conceptualization. “In conclusion, 
the development of masculinity or femi- 
ninity is a complex process in which there 
is an interaction and interdependence of 
biological and experiential factors ... 
Mothers respond differently to their in- 
fants according to gender...” 

The chapter by J. M. Tanner on 
“Sequence, Tempo and Individual Vari- 
ation in Adolescent Growth and Develo 
ment” is a very well-documented study 
replete with details, yet clear and concise 
in style. 

_ The chapter on “Parent-Child Rela- 
tions, Adaption to Nursery School and 
the Child’s Task Orientation: A Contrast 
in the Development of Two Girls” by 
Heinicke, Busch, Click, and Kramer suf- 
fers from a pedestrian style and an over- 
dose of psychoanalytic leger de main. 
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“Jean (age 3) began to display her genital 
area a great deal and showed an excessive 
attachment to a frilly slip.. The two 
occurrences were related in that when she 
put on her slip, she resisted having any 
other article of clothing on. When sitting 
in a chair she would lift up her slip so 
that her bare bottom was on the chair, 
and oftentimes her genitals would be 
exhibited.” One can but say “O tempora - 
o mores!” 

The contribution of Lorna S. Benja- 
min on "A Biological Model for Under- 
standing the Behavior of Individuals" is a 
labor of love and rigorous methodology; 
an intellectual treat, 

Last but not least, William B. Carey's 
chapter on "Measurement of Infant 
Temperament in Pediatric Practice" 
seems eminently useful in its clinical 
applicability. 

ds an editor Dr, Westman gives the 
reader excellent introductions and con- 
cise reviews. Yet there is neither a clear 
leitmotif nor good transitions, making it à 
difficult book to read from cover to 
cover. The painstaking scholar will search 
for the "Zusammenhang" of the random 
shapes which form the different mosaic 
of behavior in each child, 


. The Practice of Behavi- 
nd ed.) New York: Per- 
1973, 318 pages, $6.50 


Joseph Woll 
or Therapy ( 
gamon Press, 


(paperback). 
Reviewed by Joel M. Kestenbaum 


The reviewer obtained his PhD in clini- 
cal psychology from the University of 
e currently teaches at the 
‘oledo. He has been trained 
tematic desensitization 


He is particularly inter 


ment. 
eis theories of behavior 


ested in cognitive 
p f The Practice 
In this second edition o! c 
of Behavior Therapy, Wolpe has improved 
the book, updating it to in rate w 
techniques and new ings. The bra 
a fine volume for trainees and pract 
ers of Wolpe's own bud a Mee 
. He usa P P 
page description of systematic — 
tization, along with new variations o i 
technique. In addition, he has briefly " 
cribed a potpourri of other behavio 


n 
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techniques, ranging from operant condi- 
tioning to aversion therapy. The book in- 
cludes a discussion of treatment of 
“special syndromes" and "complex 
cases.” The final chapter is an evaluation 
of behavior therapy outcome. Among the 
accomplishments of this second edition 
are the correction of some errors and 
weaknesses of the first edition (e.g., an 
improved and more theoretically accurate 
discussion of aversion therapy). Ina brief, 
but thought provoking section, Wolpe dis- 
cusses the possible uses of yoga, transcen- 
dental meditation, and oriental defense 
exercises in treatment of anxieties. Also 
praiseworthy is his account of the devel- 
opment of systematic desensitization. 

As a volume on the practice of system- 
atic desensitization and related tech- 
niques, this book is quite useful. Where 
Wolpe has gone astray is in his attempt to 
make this into a comprehensive overview 
of behavior therapy theories and tech- 
niques. He has attempted to do too 
much, and the weak points detract from 
the strong. For example, in chapter three, 
we have lengthy examples of initial inter- 
views, While their purpose is to demon- 
strate his method of behavioral analysis, 
they also demonstrate a rather flawed in- 
terview technique. In discussing treat- 
ment of sexual dysfunction, Wolpe 
(p. 176) repeated the myth of the clitoral 
vs. vaginal orgasm in females. 

One of Wolpe’s weakest points is his 
use of “subjective units of disturbance” 
(suds), by which his patients rate their 
anxiety at various points during treat- 
ment. Wolpe, unfortunately, clung to the 
use of suds as a measure of the efficacy of 
treatment. Such reports of subjective 
“private events” are not acceptable to 
many behavior therapists as evidence of 
behavior change. 

Among the inconsistencies of the book 
are the fact that Wolpe invoked a subjec- 
tive (cognitive) measure such as suds, 
while rejecting (p. 101) cognitive explana- 
tions for desensitization. His ambivalence 

regarding cognitive factors is further 
emphasized in his description of cases 
successfully treated with cognitive 
methods, including the use of strong as- 
surance (p. 111) and direct suggestion of 
counter-anxiety responses. He has at- 
tempted to have it both ways. Another 
weakness that shows up in his section on 
special syndromes is that his survey of be- 
havioral literature is far from complete. 
In discussing behavioral treatment of de- 
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pression, no mention is made of Lewin. 
sohn's work, and similarly, for stuttering 
Sheehan's work is completely omitted. 
There is barely any mention of Bandura's 
work on observational learning, which 
should be included in any volume on be- 
havior therapy. 

While Wolpe has written an imperfect. 
volume, it is one that will be useful to 
those who use or are interested in using 
systematic desensitization and related 
techniques. One can find much to disa- 
gree with in his book, partly because he 
makes statements with the assuredness of 
a practitioner rather than with the tenta- 
tiveness of an empiricist. Nevertheless, 
the book is quite worthwhile. Unlike 
many behavior therapists who express dis- 
dain for Freud, Wolpe (p. 3) credits 
Freud with being responsible for a behavi- 
oral type of therapy and for bringing 
excitement to the field of psychotherapy. 


Robert C. Ziller. The Social Self 
Pergamon General Psychology Series, 
Volume 18. New York: Pergamon Press, 
1973, 205 pages, $6.50 paperbound, 
$12.50 hard cover. 

Reviewed by Bernard Sless 

Mr. Sless received his M.A. in Psychol 
ogy from Temple University in 1939 and 
has taken additional graduate work at 
Columbia University and other graduate 
centers. His work activity has include 
consulting in industrial psychology, sales 
selection and training, executive selec 
tion, and international marketing. Cure 
rently, the reviewer is teaching manage: 
ment science courses in areas of mati 
ing, sales, and advertising from a psy i 
logical point of view at Stockton Sta! 
College, Pomona, N.J. 


“No more fiendish punishmen 
be devised”, wrote William James, © ty 
that one should be turned loose In socie 
and remain absolutely unnotice ba 
members thereof" (1890/1927, P: oft 
Thus does James begin his discussion s 
man's Social Self. Our present b 
mentions James in his historical reve 
the concept, which led me bac 
Octogeneric source. A dip in Em 
James now and then is recon 
therapy for those psychologists W ously! 
begun to take themselves too Be, ovel 
Certainly, James’ text reads 
after going through the rigorous 


D 


proce 
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ure of critically reviewing Ziller’s tightly 
written exposition, 

Yet the rigors are worthwhile, for 
Ziller presents us with a thoughtfully 
prepared hypothesis and considerable 
data to back up his conclusions. Self- 
concept is today a particularly “hot” 
subject in the psychological literature. 
The 1972 index of Psychological Ab- 
stracts lists more than 200 references to 
self-concept or self-esteem articles. 
Ziller’s book presents an excellent and 
concise review of much of the recent 
literature. But of greater importance is his 
attempt to relate the concept of self- 
other to the individual’s physical orienta- 
tion vis-a-vis others. Ziller proposes that 
“the topological arrangements of self and 
others provide an optimal method for 
communicating information about the 
individual’s cognitive representations of 
self-social perceptions” (p. 145). This 
proposal, he asserts, is based on the 
assumption that nonverbal communica- 
tion is the device man uses to express 
personal feelings about the relationship 
between himself and others. Ziller and his 
co-workers have done considerable ex- 
perimental work in attempting to demon- 
strate his theory. Since he believes 
(rightly so) that much previous research is 
inadequate because they use self-report 
measures, he has devoted himself to 
developing projective testing methods 
utilizing symbolic representations rather 
than words. Ziller's assumption is the 
basic one underlying all projective 
methods, namely, that there is less possi- 
bility for conflict, deception, and defense 
reaction if the subject cannot relate the 
test action to the test goal. 

, The testing devices use disarmingly 
Simple techniques. The individual is asked 
to locate himself in relation to a field of 
Significant others, represented in a variety 
of geometric arrangements using symbols 
Of the self and others. Samples of test 
items are illustrated. in an Appendix. 
Studies reported the use of political 
candidates, school superintendents, teach- 
ers, legislators, blacks, Asian and East 
Indian children, as well as the usual 
groups of college students, school chil- 
dren, and Veterans Administration 
Patients as subjects, 

Ziller’s major hypothesis is "that the 
Self concept is a mediating agent between 

€ organism and the environment, and 
that self-esteem is that component of the 
Self-system which is associated with the 
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consistency of the organism’s response to 
the environment” (p. 6). With this as a 
basis, Ziller goes one step beyond to 
relate self-esteem to the social situation, 
While he gives no credit to Buber, Ziller’s 
self-other concept encompasses Buber’s 
“I-Thou” and “I-It” as “pointers to the 
human situation” (Buber, 1958, p. ix). 
The self-other which Ziller subsumes 
under the heading Social Interest is de- 
fined as “the individual's perception of 
himself as included within a field of 
significant others" (p. 32). This topologi- 
cal definition is an extension of Lewin’s 
work, and much of Ziller’s projective 
tests concern themselves with a subject's 
placement of the self-symbol in a field of 
others. 

A welcome approach to the subject is 
Ziller's concern with the self concept asa 
multifaceted concept, amenable to many 
types of description and responsive to à 
number of testing parameters, He in- 
cludes as self-other concepts, self-esteem, 
social interest, marginality, self-centrality, 
complexity, identification, majority 
identification, power, and openness, For 
each of these he and his colleagues have 
developed projective techniques which 
presumably measure the extent of exist- 
ence of the factor. 

The book closes with two fruitful 
chapters, “Toward a Theory of Self-Other 
Orientation” and “A Helical Theory of 
Personal Change.” In these closing chap- 
ters Ziller discusses first how the individ- 
ual maintains control over his inter- 
personal relations, and then how this 
control can be maintained within a chang- 
ing social environment, > 

P This treatise is a worthwhile addition 
to one’s library not only because of its 
excellent review of recent literature, but 
also because of the use of phenomeno- 
logical measures to test elec 
rather than the overworked measures o; 
self-report. If there is any weakness in 
this work, it is the lack of relationship to 
the growing literature on nonverbal Ro 
munication, starting with Ruesch Ae 
Kees (1956) whose seminal volume pu 
lished 18 years ago is subtitled “Notes on 
the Visual Perception of Human 
Relations.” Ziller's work could well have 
quoted their concept of social action: 
“the self is always proprioceptively = 
well as exteroceptively perceived as eH 
of the situation" (p. 6). It also Ms A 
have been advantageous to potia of 
more thorough review of the hundreds 
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projective studies done in the past two 
decades which have helped to define the 
self-concept in projective dynamic terms. 
These, however, are minor objections to a 
major work. 
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Louise Bates Ames, Ruth W. Metraux, 
Janet Learned Rodell, and Richard N. 
Walker. Child Rorschach Responses (Re- 
vised edition). New York: Brunner/Mazel, 
1974. 321 pages, $12.50. 


Reviewed by Denis J. Lynch 


Dr. Lynch is currently. Associate Pro- 
fessor and Director, Consultation and 
Training Center, in the Psychology De- 
partment at the University of Toledo, 
where he has taught graduate courses in 
personality assessment. He received his 
PhD degree in clinical psychology from 
Case Western Reserve University in 1967, 
following which he spent a year as a 
post-doctoral fellow in child clinical 
Psychology at the Devereux Foundation. 


Since its publication in 1952, the first 
edition of this book has been a valuable 
addition to the library of the clinician 
working with children. There is an obvi- 
ous yet critical need for appropriate 
norms with which to evaluate children's 
Rorschach responses. The steady develop- 
mental changes occurring in childhood 
dictate the importance of. separate norms 
at several age levels. However, one serious 
shortcoming of the previous edition was 
the nature of the normative sample. By 
the authors' own description, these 
children were, "mostly bright, healthy 
children of mostly "highly educated 
parents.” (p. xiii). While such a group 
might be generally comparable to the 
clientele of a private practioner, the 
clinician in public supported agencies 
could only use the available norms as the 
best approximation of expectations for 
their client group and hope that he or she 

would not go too far wrong. In the 
second edition, however, findings from 
three other samples of different levels of 
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socioeconomic status (including blac 
inner city children) are presented, This 
supplement is probably the most signifi- 
cant and valuable change from the first 
edition. Other changes include the 
addition of longitudinal data accumulated | 
by the authors during the interval be 
tween the publication of the first and 
second editions. 


The book is divided into three parts. | 
The first part deals basically with a 
description of the original normative. 
sample as well as the administration and 
Scoring methods used. The authors 
caution the reader to note their method 
of administration and to realize that only 
with this method can the norms be 
applied appropriately. In part two, de 
tailed norms, along with typical sample 
protocols are presented for children aged 
2 to 10. From 2 to 6, the norms are 
presented for 6-month intervals and from 
6 to 10, for yearly intervals. Typical 
Rorschach patterns for a given age are 
compared with developmental observa 
tions of typical traits at various ages, 
thereby strengthening the tie between the 
Rorschach interpretations and another 
source of data. 


The material new to the second 
edition is found primarily in the final 
part, which includes the longitudinal data 
and socioeconomic comparisons men- 
tioned previously, as well as a chapter on 
the Rorschach and evaluation. Studies 
relating "danger signals" on the Ror 
Schach to childhood psychopathology 
and also on the prediction of reading 
problems from preschool Rorschach per 
formances are reported. This final chapter 
left the reviewer somewhat unsatisfi 
since it did not deal in much depth with 
these important areas and seemed to 
added almost as an afterthought. 


For any clinician who uses the Ror- 
Schach with children, this book is indis- 
pensable. Both the experienced du 
and the beginning student can find valu- 
able content. The material dealing wie 
administration, scoring and interpreta 
tion, while woven into the overall pud 
the book, is presented clearly enough a Md 
the novice can appreciate it. The deta 
normative information for children 4" 
various age levels and of different socit 
classes is of inestimable value in 
day-to-day work of even the most exp! 
enced clinician. 
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Richard Arens. Insanity Defense. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1974, 328 
pages, $12.50. 


Reviewed by Paul A. Mauger 


Paul A. Mauger is an Assistant Profes- 
sor of Psychology in the Clinical-Com- 
munity Psychology Training Program at 
the University of South Florida in 
Tampa, Florida, He is also Acting Chief 
Psychologist at the Hillsborough County 
Hospital in Tampa. 

Teaching and research in the area of 
psychological assessment is not surprising 
from a University of Minnesota Ph.D. His 
interest in Psychology and the law was 
sparked by a course with Paul Meehl and 
has grown through interactions with the 
legal system in the context of clinical 
practice in the community mental health 
system. 


This book is a strongly personal his- 
tory of a legal research project and the 
Status of the insanity defense in the Wash- 
ington, D. C. court system during the 
early 1960s. The legal test for insanity at 
that time was the Durham Rule. Accord- 
ing to the Durham Rule, a person is not 
criminally responsible when the “unlaw- 
ful act was the product of mental disease 
or defect" (Durham v. United States, 214 
F.2d 862 [D.C. Cir. 1954]). This was a 
liberalization of the traditional M'Nagh- 
ten Rules which require proof of the 
inability to know right from wrong or 
action compelled by an irresistible im- 
pulse. The Durham Rule expanded the 
insanity defense to include the neuroses 
and personality disorders as well as 
psychotic conditions. The author, a trial 
lawyer as well as a professor of law, was 
the director of a research project which 
focussed on the insanity defense in cases 
involving nonpsychotic symptomatology. 
A unique aspect of this research was the 
defense by the project’s legal staff of 
indigent ‘defendants making insanity 
Pleas, 

. The book opens with a short descrip- 
tion of the Durham Rule. The research 
Project is discussed next, followed by an 
analysis of judicial psychiatry and psychi- 
atric justice. St. Elizabeth’s Hospital and 
its role in the evaluation and treatment of 
the indigents enmeshed in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., legal system is explored at 
length. The bulk of the book is made up 
of synopses of four trials involving insan- 
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ity defenses. The defendants include a 
bad check passer, a heroin addict, a cob 
lege student who murdered his girl friend, 
and a man who killed four people in an 
automobile accident while being chased 
by police. These accounts are well writ- 
ten, with legal points and their implica- 
tions being skillfully interwoven with 
material of high human interest value. 
The epilogue deals with the supersession 
of the Durham Rule in 1972 with the 
Brawner Doctrine which is essentially a 
return to the M'Naghten Rules. 

There are several themes in this book 
of special interest to feted ie The 
author is a strong proponent of the Dur- 
ham Rule which he sees as the most 
enlightened of the insanity tests and as 
the best protector of the civil rights of 
mentally disturbed defendants, The dis- 
cussion of the Durham Rule revives 
memories of the 1960s debate on the 
validity of the concept of “mental ill- 
ness". 

The absurdity of the illness model 
when applied to legal psychiatry is illus 
trated in passages where the author as à 
defense lawyer attempts to cajole psychi- 
atrists into stating that heroin addiction is 
an illness (which could then lead to 
acquital of the defendant by reason of 
insanity under the Durham Rule). The 
height of this folly is seen in a case where 
a defendant was convicted when St. Eliza- 
beth’s psychiatrists as prosecution wit- 
nesses said he had psychiatric symptoms 
but not of an official mental illness. Soon 
after, a staff conference at St. Elizabeth’s, 
in another case, voted these sym) toms 
did constitute à borates, cpm 
icted man appealed o 
The convict enia et evidence and 
the author is not 
in the area of be- 
heory to realize the 
illness model was a 


pered in 
i efforts on the behalf of 


and 
t 
enims “frankly biased psychiatric evalu- 


ations available to poor 
indicts government psychiatrists with 
their own words on numerous occasions 
when examining them on the witness 
stand. Such a situation is hardly surpris- 
ing to à clinical psychologist, but to the 
uninformed this aspect of the book 
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would be enlightening and enraging. 

, In contrast to psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists are held in high esteem by the 
author. He finds psychological testimony 
to be more pertinent and certainly more 
consistent than psychiatric testimony. 

Another aspect of the book is the 
discussion of the resistance to the re- 
search project and its eventual demise due 
to sabotage on the part of the judicial and 
psychiatric establishments. Community 
psychologists interested in social change 
would be especially interested in this 
theme. 

The author’s style of writing is intense 
and subjective. The book is more of an 
apologetical effort than an_ historical 
treatise. This somewhat polemical style 
makes what would be, for many psychol- 
ogists, a dull book quite readable. 

The book, however, will not be of 
great interest to most psychologists. It is 
not a “how to” book that would prepare 
the psychologist for the role of the expert 
witness. Furthermore, it is at this point 
primarily of historical interest. 

All of the cases occurred before the 
Jenkins decision (Jenkins v. United 
States, 307F.2d 637 [D.C. Cir. 1962]) 
Which established the right of psycholo- 
gists to testify as expert witnesses as to 
the existence or nonexistence of a mental 
illness. An account of contemporary cases 
utilizing current legal and mental health 
concepts and reflecting the expanded role 
of psychologists would be of more value. 
It is unfortunate that this book did not 
appear ten years ago when it would have 
been fresh and relevant. 


H. J. Eysenck and G. D. Wilson. The 
Experimental Study of Freudian Theories. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1974, 405 
pages, $17.00. 


Reviewed by A. I. Rabin 


The reviewer is Professor of psychol- 
Ogy at Michigan State Caen reti 
he has been a faculty member and direc- 
tor of the psychological clinic since 1948. 
Prior to that he was chief psychologist at 
the New Hampshire State Hospital and 
mental health clinics, Psychologist at the 
Boston State Hospital, and research 
psychologist at Michael Reese Hospital 
(Chicago). He was professor of psychol- 
Ogy at the City University of New York 
(1964-65), Guest professor at the Hebrew 
and Bar-Ilan Universities in Israel, and 
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guest professor and Fulbright lecturer at 
the University of Aarhus (Denmark). 

His research and scholarly interests are 
reflected in more than 100 publications, 
including five books, ranging from projec 
tive techniques with children to collective 
education in the kibbutz. His latest edited 
volume on “Clinical psychology issues in 
the seventies” will be published in the fall 
of 1974, by Michigan State University 
Press. 

Rabin served for some eight years as 
consulting editor of the Journal of Com 


sulting and Clinical Psychology, contribu: ; 
ting editor to Israel Annals of Psychiatry, ` 


and a referee to a number of other publi- 
cations, He is currently consulting editor 
to the Journal of Personality Assessment 
and a former president of the society that 
publishes it. 


More than 30 years ago, the author of 
the well-known monograph “Survey of 
Objective Studies of Psychoanalytic Con- 
cepts” (Sears, 1943) concluded that “the 
further analysis of psychoanalytic con 
cepts by nonpsychoanalytic techniques 
may be relatively fruitless so long as those 
concepts rest in the theoretical frame- 
work of psychoanalysis." Despite this 
admonition many experimental and “ob- 
jective” studies of psychoanalytic vari 
ables have been undertaken and com- 
pleted in the decades that followed. A 
generous sampling of these studies has 
been reproduced in the present volume 
and constitutes the bulk of its 405 pages. 
Brief critical comments by Eysenck an 
Wilson are sandwiched in between the i 
prints. It is probably for this reason tha 
they are listed as authors rather than 
editors (which would be more appropri 
ate) of the book. tM rt 

Essentially, this undertaking is à s0! 
of rebuttal to a volume titled “Fact e 
Fantasy in Freudian Theory (Ru 
1972) in which the author presents i 
extensive and critical review of system 
studies of psychoanalytic concepts, ifi 
concludes that there is some solid Meer 
cation for certain aspects of psycho 
lytic theory. He questions Eysen di 
"blanket rejection of Freudian D 
a whole (which) simply flies in the fac er 
the evidence." Eysenck, who na 2 
pressed himself voluminously on tl tific 
ject in the past and who sees no scle! KE 
merit in psychoanalysis whaiao 1 
joined by Wilson in taking Kline to 
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From the sizable bibliography in Kline’s 
book the authors have selected some 20 
items for reproduction. The reprinted 
papers and accompanying critiques are 
arranged into five sections — psycho- 
sexual development, Oedipus and castra- 
tion complexes, humor and symbolism, 
psychosomatics, and the last section is 
titled “neurosis, psychosis and psycho- 
therapy,” 

In their foreword, the authors state 
that "it would be easy to choose poor, 
silly and worthless papers, and score an 
easy victory by pointing out their many 
defaults." However, they magnanimously 
ave chosen for inclusion in our book 
only articles which are widely believed to 
be the most convincing, the best designed 
and the most conclusive among those 
which confirm Freudian theories." These 
statements deserve some comment for 
they point up the general polemic nature 
of this publication. 

The first of the quotes clearly indi- 
cates the intent of the authors — it is to 
Score a "victory" by denigrating psycho- 
analysis. However, they do not want an 
easy ' victory so they undertake to de- 
molish the presumably better designed 
and the “most conclusive" studies. Thus, 
they hope, the effect and the magnitude 
of their "victory" will be considerably en- 
hanced. 

Actually, the facts are that the authors 
have included only three of the 15 arti- 
cles which Kline deemed as most support- 
a of psychoanalytic theory. But they 
id include, for example, the study by 
Blum and Miller on “the oral character” 
concerning which Kline remarks that it 
cannot be regarded as impressive sup- 
Port for the relationship between oral 
traits and oral eroticism.” In addition, 
they republished six articles which are 
net nonconfirmatory of Freudian 

eory or cannot be described “experi- 
M * in the true sense of the word. Of 

ese, two articles (by Scodel and 
Holmes) may be considered as nonsup- 
portive of psychoanalytic concepts. Three 
Others by the Eysencks are obviously not 
Selected for their agreement with Freud, 
and the article by Wolpe and Rachman is 
a reevaluation of Freud’s Little Hans — 
certainly not an experimental enterprise. 
For that matter, Eysenck’s well-known 

952 piece on the effects of psychother- 
apy cannot be considered “experimental” 
~ strictly speaking. 

Viewing this “selectivity” the authors’ 
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protestations to the contrary notwith- 
standing, it is quite obvious that they set 
out to do a “hatchet job.” This impres- 
sion is amply confirmed by the fact that 
the comments that follow every study 
that reports positive results with respect 
to psychoanalytic variables is criticized 
on several grounds. Invariably, the 
appropriateness of the samples and statis- 
tics are criticized, the experimental design 
is not adequate (“one vital control is 
missing”), the variable studied is remotely 
related to psychoanalysis, and, most of 
all, there is always the possibility of ex- 
plaining the results by some other theo- 
retical scheme and that the psychoana- 
lytic explanation is not the inevitable or 
the exclusive one. No such criticisms are 
leveled against the studies critical of 
Freudian concepts. 


At the outset, in their introduction, 
the authors present a discussion of the 
usual principles of philosophy of science 
which, as has been pointed out before 
(Colby, 1952), have been “hindsighted 
enshrined” after observing and investi- 
gating what scientists actually do. They 
point out that psychoanalysis does not 
meet the conventional criteria of science, 
The reader will have a deja vu sensation at 
this point, But, the issue of nontestability 
of some psychoanalytic hypotheses and 
their nonfalsifiability is of importance. 
However, the difficulty is based primarily 
on the experimental approach narrowly 
defined. Field studies and naturalistic ex- 
deleted from any consider- 
ntrary to the authors who fre- 
ffer some learning theory alter- 

ji r psychoanalytic phe- 
nomena, Kline points out that “in most 
cases the Freudian p 
fitted into a model derived from theories 
of learning, but . . - theories on their own 
could not have predicted the clinical ob- 
servations.” 


ation. Co: 
quently o 


severity with which many 
judged, and despite the 
d scrupulous accuracy 
the authors 


hardly set a good example. In comment- 
un LY ois of cae E Dion s 
“Neurosis an d 

eis: ually not a direct test of 
i inciples (it presents a two- 

Freudian prin p AOE; eal 


the authors state that this 
1956, the Fated” in 1955! 


Despite the 
of the studies are 
meticulousness am 


lished in à 
“study has been replicate 
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Another questionable practice in- 
dulged in at least by one of the authors 
appears in the reprinted article by 
Eysenck and Soueff on sexual symbolism. 
In it they refer to studies by McElroy and 
Jahoda, in 1954 and 1956 respectively, in 
which children and adolescents in differ- 
ent cultures demonstrated sex differences 
in reacting to masculine and feminine 
visual symbols. The authors (Eysenck & 
Soueif) state that a replication study was 
undertaken by them and the results are 
not supportive of the findings favorable 
to Freudian theory found by McElroy 
and Jahoda. As it turns out, when the 
actual study is examined this “replica- 
tion” differs in several important Tespects 
from the studies reported. In the first 
place, Eysenck and Soueif use adults, not 
children; used polygons rather than the 
varied stimulus figures employed by Mc- 
Elroy and Jahoda. Moreover the adults 
were art students rather than a random 
sample of children. Finally, their study 
was not designed to test analytic concepts 
but aesthetic judgment, No wonder that 
after this “replication” Eysenck and 
Soueif were unable to obtain the sex dif- 
ferences found by McElroy and Jahoda 
that were consonant with Freudian 
theory, 

One of the authors (Eysenck) has been 
brought to task for various inaccuracies 
and questionable practices in the past 
(Christie, 1956; Rokeach & Hanley, 
1956). This fact, plus some of the points 
made above, reduce considerably the 
credibility of the argument, for one is not 
always sure how the data and facts are 
handled in the heat of polemics, For resi- 
dents in glass houses the authors throw 
far too many rocks. 

Some aspects of the authors' criticism 
are justified and if viewed constructively 
can contribute to the improvement of re- 
Search in the future. Some of the good 
advice that may be considered is the sug- 
gestion of the use of multivariate statis- 
tical analysis in the types of design under 
consideration, Also, there is more need to 
discuss and consider alternate hypotheses 
in many of the studies, In those experi- 
ments where appropriate and possible, 

replication is, of course, highly desirable. 
But, then, so little of it is done in psy- 
chology in general. Finally, the criticism 
of the invoking of "reaction formation? 
as a principle in explaining contradictory 
results is often well taken and appropri- 
ate. It has the flavor of “heads I win, tails 
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you lose." The authors are justified i; 
proposing the specification of the con 
ditions under which the explanatory prin 
ciple of reaction formation is to be in 
voked. 

There is much in analytic theory that 
needs elimination, revision and further 
testing. Its empirical aspects, not the meta- 
psychological, are undeniable and cannot 
be shoved under the rug or given partial 
explanations by simplistic theories or 
speculation about genetics. There is room 
for further honest experimentation and 
judicious review and criticism of what has | 
been accomplished to date. 
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Leah Gold Fein. The Changing School 
Scene: Challenge to Psychology. New } 
York: Wiley-Interscience, 1974. xviii + 
314 pages, $12.95. 


Reviewed by Lita Linzer Schwartz 


The reviewer is associate professor o 
educational psychology at The na 
vania State University, Ogontz oun 
Much of her work in teacher edu a 
consists of helping future teachi } 
understand the role of psychology in 5 
classroom. She is also cochairperson 
the committee on school psychology v 
the Philadelphia Society of Clini 
Psychologists. 


coe. f 1), 
As Fein initially points out (P. 

almost eight decades after e i 
preparation of psychologists to Dod 
as experts within school systems, m Es 
psychologists find themselves Hard | 
perhaps still) unclear as to the dire eit 
for their efforts. One part of the P 15 
stems from the perception of od 
garding the psychologist's role an! 
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tions; another part arises from the many 
conflicts and modifications within the 
schools themselves. It is to this multi- 
faceted challenge that Fein addresses her- 
self. In so doing, she presents several 
themes: 

1. “No matter how well trained the 
psychologists are or become in new meth- 
ods, their functions and services will be 
determined in great measure by the atti- 
tudes and preferences of school person- 
nel, the degree of cooperation given the 
psychologist, the trust in his expertise, 
and the facilities provided him to carry 
on" (p. 9). 

2. The proliferation of demands for 
psychological diagnosis and therapeutic 
Services has resulted too frequently in 
these demands being met by unqualified 
and unskilled personnel. 


3. Administrative conflicts about the 
functions of the school psychologist not 
only hamper him in using his best judg- 
ment in individual cases, but also often 
put him in an untenable position between 
the opposing forces. Blurred or twisted 
lines of authority may reflect the power 
struggle in these situations. 


4. Innovative programs in the schools 
designed (a) to provide compensatory 
education, and (b) to emphasize cognitive 
Skills, critical thinking, flexible function- 
ing, and positive self-concepts, require 
that the roles and functions of psycholo- 
gists be re-examined. Further, “Although 
these innovations delineated the new con- 
tents, methods, and evaluation techniques 
to be used by the teaching and adminis- 
trative staff, few of the designs recog- 
nized the disruptive impacts of these in- 
ovations on the traditional roles, func- 
tions, and services of the mental health 
Professionals in the schools” (p. 46). This 
Taises an unmentioned, but obviously 
needed, challenge to the psychologists — 
educate the school personnel. 


Descriptions of a number of innovative 
Programs are provided. Their goals and 
Curricula are cited, together with com- 
ments on how (or if) psychologists fit 
into the design and implementation of a 
Specific program. The handicapping im- 
pact on research programs of limitations 
Of personnel and time is also a recurrent 
theme, although the outcomes of profes- 
Sional persistence in trying to provide 
Appropriate services are also noted. The 
Protracted example of cross-cultural dif- 
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ferences, based on measures devised by 
Fein and by Koppitz, is intrinsically inter- 
esting and supportive of Fein’s case, but 
can distract the reader from her principal 
thrusts. 


On the other hand, her chapter en- 
titled “Coping with multiple target popu- 
lations,” and the one on gifted children, 
re-emphasize the book’s themes, and 
point toward Fein’s concluding chapters. 
The latter offer the logical conclusion of 
Fein’s arguments: to serve the multiple 
needs of a more complicated educational 
world, there is an urgent need for differ- 
entiated training programs and staff roles 
from the paraprofessional through the 
doctoral levels. Chapters 11-13 offer 
ample discussion and numerous examples 
relevant to this thesis. Of particular value 
to psychologists and educators alike in 
times of abundant use of jargon is the list 
of “Title Role Definitions" (pp. 
253-259), followed by the differential 
assignment of title roles to differing levels 
of training. 


The two chapters dealing with princi- 
ples and applications of behavior modifi- 
cation are well-done, but appear to be too 
elementary, indeed redundant, for Fein's 
principal audience. Again, they tend to 
distract the reader from the book s pri- 
mary foci. Evaluative and guidance ma- 
terials included in the Appendices, how- 
ever, may be helpful to persons in the 


field. 


secondary schoo! 0 
psychologists there (beyond attempting 
to cope with 

oint to consi k t 
the school psychologist fits 
teaching of psychology in the 


schools. i pir 
ips extensive experience in priva 
Eon. as consultant to schools in- 
crease the value of her themes. Herpe 
ception of the complex matrix wit un 
which educators and psychologists ne 
and her clearly defined pro- 
” ossible course of action make 
ificant to wert psy 
i school, educational, and clini- 
cabe in higher education who 
are preparing mental health practitioners. 


der is the question of where 
into the 
high 
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V. Franks, and V, Burtle (Eds.). 
Women in Therapy: New Psychotherapies 
for a Changing Society. New York: 
Brunner/Mazel, 1974, 441 pages, $15.00, 


Reviewed by 
Pamela Osborne Munter, PhD 


Pam Munter has a Ph.D. in clinical 
psychology from the University of 
Nebraska and is currently an Assistant 
Professor at Portland State University, 
Portland, Oregon, and in private practice. 
She is serving on the Committee on the 
Status of Women for the Western Psycho- 
logical Association. Teaching and research 
interests include individual, one and 
family psychotherapy, consultation and 
women’s issues, 


The publication date of this book was 
undoubtedly timed to coincide with the 
heavy demand for women’s issues ma- 
terials, and the title promises the kind of 
innovation that will send readers flocking 
to its covers, Unfortunately, there is little 
here that is truly novel, much of it having 
been done 

is uneven, 


As iir 
some ol isively done 
while others are a “rip-off” clothed in 
feminist rhetoric. The editors themselves 
unsure of their own orientation, 
they avow their goal, 
| consciousness of our readers, 
of sex." Yet the leaflet lists not 
women 


an additional 
to their editorial ex- 


first section, "An Historical 
persecution of 


pertise. 
The 
View,” 


therapeutic 

included that the chap- 
ter tends to be a hodge-podge, but her 
conclusions are founded on well-designed 
research. While the feminist literature 
admonishes psychi to be aware of 
therapist bias in working with female 
clients, she points out the need to be 
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unprejudiced when working with males 
well. She states that ensuing problems 

often a result of one's own ambivalei 

and not merely society's superimpo 
tions. 

Benjamin Fabrikant follows up $i 
mann's article with a series of stud 
comparing male and female therapists, 
his work, female therapists were mo 
likely to be in therapy themselves, and 
therapy almost twice as long as tho 
male therapists in therapy. Additio 
Statistical revelations lead him to qo 
clude, “...the overall results most stro 
support the feminist viewpoint that 
males in therapy are victimized by à 
social structure and therapeutic philo 

hy which keeps them dependent for 
ong as possible.” 

ection three, "Four Approaches te 

lematic Behaviors” is probably 

weakest, focusing on depression, phobias, 
homosexuality and alcoholism, The 
Subjects are certainly not inclusive of 
problems faced by women, and why th 

articular topics were chosen is 

nown. The most challenging is Bei 
Riess’ chapter on homosexuality in which 
he is especially critical of projective teshi 
niques which are often used to justify 4 
diagnosis of homosexuality or latent) 
homosexuality, with little statistical rel 
ability. Most research does not differenti 
ate between "exclusive" homosexuality, 
bisexuality or heterosexually ma 
homosexuals, Riess is opposed to thé 
labeling of homosexuality as pathological” 
and discusses how it is further confabuc 
lated by sexist assumptions; e.g., » ont 
study of questionnaire responses, n 
was a greater tendency toward femininity 
among homosexuals, This finding wat 
used by the researchers as evidence © 
neuroticism. 

In general, there are some new dala ia 
the book on a wide number of topic 
from many different orientations. In the 
Spirit of androgeny, half the contributor 
are male, half female. Personalities be 
come evident in the section on "Contem 
porary Psychotherapies.” Arnold lun 
wrote what could be characterized s$ 
defensive chapter, Esther Menaker 
onstrates that psychoanalysts have à Com 
tinuing preoccupation with psy chobio- 
logical destiny, and Albert Ellis rehashet 
his principles which have been expounded 
with equal fervor and italics elsewher® 
Miriam Polster authored an experiential 
view of being a woman under variouf 


eircumstances, producing a breath of 
clean ait in the battle of dogma, She also 
includes examples of ways in which ges 
talt therapists have humanistically 
handled some female dilemmas, It is very 
instructive and good reading. 

George Bach, in perhaps the most con- 
troversial article, lists ten rules for not 
avoiding cach other at relationship's end. 
He suggests a formal “unwedding” cere 
mony, complete with an unwedding 
party, that takes place after a therapy 
marathon to work out unresolved prob- 
lems and feelings about marital termi- 
mation. An intriguing, if artificial pro- 
cedure, but Bach hangs himself when he 
quotes the data on a follow-up study 
after one to four years, Only a little 
better than 63% said it had helped them 
to “new levels of growth," less than one 
might expect from a (nonexistent) con- 
trol group who went through a divorce 
without the ceremony 

Another view is taken by Barbara 
Kirsch who advocates that consciousness 
faising groups provide an alternate solu- 
tion to psychotherapy in working with 
women's problems. There are several 
woblems with her presentation, the first 
eing that she degenerates into old demo- 
graphic statistics; second, she sets up a 
series of strawpersons so that her hypoth 
tus would surely be consensual, She uses 
the autocratic medical model to describe 
the prevailing psychotherapeutic model, 
Which i not necessarily the case. Then 
the uses the Broverman, et al. (Brover- 
man, Broverman, Clarkson, Rosenkrants, 
& Vogel, 1970) study to justify the infert 
ority of psychotherapy. Broverman found 
that therapists tend to put women clients 
in à double bind. If they are es 
and achieving, they are said to new 
folic, if they are passive and accepting 
they are said to be falling into the stereo 
typical female role, which they judged (in 
4 blind test) to be neurotic. She also says 
that CR uses social action while 
therapy uses merely words of 
Coure, is inaccurate, both of her group 
and of therapy. There is as much quality 
vanation in CR ups as there is in 
Ptychotherapy, alas fails to deal with 
any of the potential problems of a leader- 
less group. 

Section five on therapy and agencies 
seems to be a potpourri of statistics and 
ittelevancies awkwardly applied to 
Women. But the last section is an uncom 
ventional one in that it reads like a book 
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tive features of the female role, 
calls an androcentric bias To answer 


tions on sex-role assignments and 
tions that effectively fili 
her discussion of power, 
or pitifully weak, She ange 
is to be finely pr 
tion-specific. However, she does aot 
with the evils of 
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Margaret Mercer is psychologist for the physical factors and general physical 
Rehabilitation Center, Williamsport Gen- health upon adjustment during the later 
eral Hospital, Williamsport, PA. working years of life. The chapter on dying and 
with the psychological assessment of bereavement does justice to the increasing 
organic brain damage principally in geri- attention to this recently taboo area, 
atric patients. She has worked previously Incorporation of quotations from 
with problems of adult development and Tolstoy’s Death of Ivan Ilych effectively 
aging and is now concentrating on prob- contrast the insight of the creative writer 
lems of memory in aging. with the approach of the social scientist, 

Six case reports are inserted at appro- 

The conceptual model directing this priate points, representing a range of 
organization and treatment of the de- adults in age, social class, and life style, 
velopmental tasks of adulthood empha- Each is an edited transcript of an inter 
sizes the interaction of physiological, view that lasted one to two hours, de 
social, and psychological factors with the signed to explore the major milestones 
individual active in the complex process. and crisis points during the respondent's 
The social psychological framework for adult life. 
viewing the process of adult development The closing section discusses briefly 
is based on the interactive social process the major social problems of aging per 
as analyzed by G. H. Mead (Strauss, sons, nursing homes, and the need for 

1964). Mead argues that man has evolved inclusion of the study of adult develop. 
the capacity to interact with others ment and aging in various professional 
through the use of shared symbols and curricula. 

that an individual's self arises out of this The book can be recommended as a 
process of symbolic interaction. The pro- text in introductory courses in adult de- 
cess nature of the self arises out of this velopment and aging or to readers who 
process of symbolic interaction. The pro- want a general introduction to this field. 
cess nature of the self provides a basis for , 

understanding personality changes, posi- References 

tive and negative, accompanying aging. Erikson, E. H. Childhood and society (Rev. ed.) 
The sequence of topics follows Erikson’s New York: W. W. Norton, 1964. 


(1964) eight stages of man. Strauss, A. (E George Herbert Mead: On 
Two chapters deal with the young social psyci p Chicago: University of 

adult, one of them à rather uneven treat- Chicago Press, 1964. 

ment of sex differences. Here and later Tolstoy, L. The Death of Ivan Ilych, In Leo 

the author draws heavily on Judith Bar- Tolstoy, The death of Ivan Ilych and other 


wick's Psychology of Women, 1971. The, Stories. New York: New American Libra 

discussion of sex role stereotypes is based (Signet), 1960. 

on a study of college students without 

ronron a the differences in attitudes 

which might appear if the subjects were 

industrial workers of the samme age or W. G. Klopfer & M. R. Reed (Eds)) 

were drawn from different age groups, Problems in Psychotherapy: An Eclectic 

There is no mention of the increasingly Approach. Wash. D.C. Hemisphere, 

ME ue of = peo ofthe 1974, 178 pages, $11.95. 4 

Tent emphasis on cal strength ; 

and EC m on bowed girls i ae Reviewed by Bertram R, Forer 

grow The reviewer received his PhD in 1941, 
Only one chapter is devoted to in experimental and social psychology. 

families and singles. Necessarily the treat- — Priorto his conversion to clinical psychol 

ment is superficial, and if the book is to ogy he held positions in test and measure 

be used as a text, this section will require ment with the federal government. d 

more than the usual amount of supple- several years he served as executive € e 

mentary reading. The same comments of the Journal of Personality Assessment 

apply to the treatment of work, retire- Now in the private practice of clin in i 

ment, and leisure in 33 pages. References psychology, his primary interests lie a 

for these chapters and for the others are group therapy with homosexual a 

well selected and up-to-date. heterosexual clients and in irr 
Adequate attention is given to the psychotherapy with male and fe 

often underemphasized influence of couples. 


joint 


— Among the cultural explosions of the 
past decade have been expansion in the 
number of psychotherapists, in the 
varieties of problems to which they have 
directed their efforts, and the theories 
techniques that they have invented or 
modified to account for what they have 
done, Sometimes it has seemed that their 
theories and methods have been post hoc 
justifications for what they have hap- 
pened impulsively to do in their work, 
fationalizations of their own character- 
emergence in their career behavior or 
sales- pitches for their own brand of 
merchandise. Brands of therapy have be- 
come so numerous as to have fragmented 
the field to the discomfort and confusion 
of therapists and clients, 


Not long ago this reviewer touted the 
study of systemic viewpoints with the 
motion that eclecticism required a more 
complex theory as a guideline for which 

stem to use at which time. The general 
therapist who treated all kinds of prob- 
lems has been supplanted or augmented 
by the specialist who has for his own 
Teasong and talents preferred to work 
With a limited number of psychological 
issues. Many of us later in our careers 
Who have been generalists have been 
forced to recognize the failure of any one 

chotherapeutic method or any one 

rapist to reach all clients with equal 
effectiveness. In specific cases it is not 
always discernible whether the limitation 
lies in the method or the personality of 
the therapist. 


The Klopfer and Reed book was writ- 
len by psychologists who have had suf- 
lently long and flexible careers to have 
faced these adaptational issues and 
evolved with them. Reed has written an 
introductory chapter on the history and 
Varieties of psychotherapy appropiate 
titled: “Psychotherapy: A Modern Tower 
Of Babel”, which sets the stage for a focus 
On several psychotherapeutic problems 
that confront most therapists. In a non- 
doctrinaire fashion subsequent contribu- 
tors describe the problems and the spec- 
tnim of explanatory theories, assess the 
Psychological, physical and social con- 
texts within which they are imbedded, 
and demonstrate varied methods for deal- 
with the problems, Contributions and 
errelatedness of different methods are 
50 interwoven as to bring about some 
reintegration of professional diversity and 
to a common language. 
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Some of the special problems to which 
the authors attend are suspiciousness and 
seductiveness (Klopfer), suicide (Peck & 
Wold), somatic and excretory problems 
(Collier). Written by psycho who 
have specialized in them as issues to be 
researched, understood and dealt with 
therapeutically, the emphases are upon 
the client and his problem rather 
upon the application of preestablished 
theory. Perhaps it would be clearer to say 
that they approach the problem within 
the context of the person rather than 
treating the total personality. 

Davis’ chapter on behavior therapy 
balances respect for the contributions of 
various methods for the modification of 
behavior with clarification of both the 
heterogeneity of these methods and 
translatability into psychothers: 
methods that decry behavior lifica- 
tion, while, perhaps, unknowingly utilize 
ing some of their rou Conversely, he 
documents clinical situations in which the 
techniques of behavior modification can 
be implemented or supplemen 
flexible bs ef conventional psy: 

eutic methods. 
PevThose who work with the parents of 
disabled children, the children 
or their therapists have a chapter by Sue 
Warren that puts the into 
historic, intercultural and 


unity ing perspective 


additional cli 
ression, anxiety 
Behavior, hosti 
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groupings. | 
attention 
lients and symptoms at 
to the fad of promulga 


feneemined therapeutic systeme. 


all of the answers for 
no one therapist is 
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who is more concerned about understand- 
ing and improving a faulty human adapta- 
tion than in fitting a client into the 
procrustean bed of his theory, 


Carol A. B. Warren. /dentity and Com- 
munity in the Gay World. New York, 
John Wiley, 1974, 191 pages, $9.95, 


Reviewed by Bertram R, Forer 

The reviewer received his PhD in 1941, 
in experimental and social psychology. 
Prior to his conversion to clinical psychol- 
ogy he held positions in test and measure- 
ment with the federal government. For 
several years he served as executive editor 
of the Journal of Personality Assessment, 
Now in the private practice of clinical 
psychology, his primary interests lie in 
group therapy with homosexual and 
heterosexual clients and in conjoint 
psychotherapy with male and female 
couples, 


The author, a female sociologist, sum- 
marizes her five years of observation of 
cocktail parties, gay bars and residences 
of homosexuals, mostly male. As much as 
her interest in studying the social-cultural 
lives of homosexuals, is her concern 
about improving Sociological concepts 
used to describe the relationships be- 
tween alienation from the larger society 
and the formation and identity-constellat- 
ing forces of the subcommunity. 

A major focus is on the disapprobation 
by society of homosexual behavior and 
the ways in which labelling and classify- 
ing of homosexuality have generated a 
hitherto secret society which reinforces 
its own sense of identity and inevitably 
its own further alienation. She correctly 
differentiates between homosexuality as a 
cluster of sexual patterns and the mores 
of the gay world which Seem ritualized 
and driven. She touches, too lightly I 
believe, on the distaste that many homo- 
sexual males feel for the gay culture as a 
nearly total definition of identity. While 
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she documents the kinds of 
sures that foster secrecy and bol 
ance and defensive derision of the 
sexual world, she fails to recogni 
less flagrant but pervasive secretive 
the heterosexual community, Perh 
recent emergence of sexuality, par 
ly of sex play, into public attenti 
the concomitant self-disclosure 
sexuality will have powerful e 
gay mores as they have had on 
ones, This issue, not discussed 
book, is worth considering in d 
cause the reduced social pressures 
alienation will lessen the drive to 
tain a separate subculture. 
Homosexuals, both male and 
in heterosexual ig emma 
by this reviewer, have reveale to 
selves and their therapists how mu 
have labelled themselves as gay 
have contributed to their own i 
and ignorance, even to covering over th 
own more important identity and 
tionship problems. Many have discove 
that both straight and gay persons 
similar conflicts in recognizing 
accepting impulses, similar antiself 
ings of shame, guilt and embarras: 
that as much as social realities ct 
interpersonal distance. 
I would like to suggest that as hon 
Sexuality becomes more accepted, t 
partly self-imposed isolation of gayn 
will yield to recognition of discom ] 
whose locus is experienced as inner 
Bles rather than the result of d 
nation and exclusion by society. 
Another question to the autho: 
much personal identity do these 
get from the gay community 
much artificial identity thro} 
nalizing current gay mores? To 
stand more fully the concept and coi 
of gay identity calls for comp: J 
the U.S. and the more tolerant cull 
past and present. 
For those who are or have been unwil 
ing to know about homosexual life, this 
book can be a gentle introduction, 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Friend, 

For many years, it’s been the custom 
in nee research on some inter- 
ested variable, to use a Survey technique, 
in which we compare two known groups, 
and then use the terminology of experi- 
mental design, labelling our group criteri- 
on as our “independent variable” and our 
correlated variable as the "dependent 
variable," and, of course, draw the kind 
of causal conclusions that's appropriate 
only for a genuine experimental design, in 
which subjects are randomly assigned to 
differential treatment groups. 

Typical of this is Bene's article in your 
April 1975 issue, “An effect of Ror- 
schach M responses of a boy's relation- 
ship with his mother." Since Bene failed 
to assign boys randomly to good- and 
poor-relationship groups, no experimental 

design exists; there are neither dependent 
nor independent variables; and no con- 
clusions about causal relationships can be 
drawn. 

She chooses to conclude that a good 
relationship makes for M. But in every 
correlational finding, it's always possible 
that the causal relationship lies in the 
opposite direction — perhaps the creative 
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capacity for M enables a boy to relate 
well with others and especially with his 
mother; and equally possible that some 
unknown X factor — IQ, socio-economic. 
level, educational achievement, number 
of sibs, ethnic background, etc. — is re 
sponsible both for the Ms and for tht 
boy-mother relationship. 

It seems to me that if we psychologists 
insist on substituting correlational for 
experimental studies, then we owe it ta 
ourselves and others to indicate that out 
findings are susceptible of alternative 
explanations, and that no conclusion’ 
about cause-effect can be drawn. " 

During the past years, I've often d 
cussed this point with my colleagues, we 
have invariably aroused considerable he 
tility. If we know ahead of time bc 
cannot, from our proposed. study, 
determine the cause-effect relations M 
want to investigate, then perhaps 
better not to do the study. 


Regards, 
Albert Eglash, PhD 


1677 McCollum 
San Luis Obispo, California 93401 
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The Validity of Projective Techniques and Their 
Research and Clinical Contribution 


SIDNEY J. BLATT 
Yale University School of Medicine 


Summary: 
vitality of diagnostic assessment an! 
examines some of the factors whicl 


projective procedures. The first part of the paper consi 


and potential contributions of projective techniques in re: 
he issues which limit the contributions of diagnostic 


paper examines some of t 


um projective techniques in clinical practice. A propo 
liagnostic assessment as a more integral part of t 


1 There is a marked discrepancy be- 
ween the reliance placed on projective 
techniques articularly the Rorschach, in 
many clinical settings and the frequently 
Negative attitudes expressed about these 
Eo by many research oriented 
"a pe and psychiatrists. Attitudes 
2 ge from the belief that no evaluation 
om ana is complete without a 
p chach to the conviction that the 
erpretation of the Rorschach and other 
ee procedures is no better than 
ih ES tea leaves. In some clinical set- 
a i psychological test assessment plays 
nr if not critical, role in case 
the "rdg Case conferences may use 
OAM hological test report as a primary 
ith ing criterion, often presented late 
pd conference so that it does not bias 
P T clinical" impressions. This reliance 
in s erences from projective techniques 
e clinical settings stands in sharp 
"Ps m to the current tendency OF deci- 
eA discontinue teaching projective 
s NB because of the myth that there 
dus e evidence to support the validity of 
pe derived from them or that they 
a He contribution to the clinical pro- 
TAS his paper examines several major 
eae which have contributed to ambiva- 
Th attitudes about projective techniques. 
AT ui part of the paper attempts to 
x tify some issues about the role of diag- 
Osti assessment in research, an p 
gies part examines the role of diagnostic 
orti i 

aur ntroitona dores o rojecti 
» London (196 e er entitled “An 

eth. 


Valuation of So! ical 
me odologic: 
Research with Projective Techniques." 


Numerous surveys have alternately demonstra! 
d projective techniques in clinical psychology. This paper 
h have contributed to the ambivalent attitudes about 


ted either a decline orcontinued 


ders questions about the limitations 


search. The second portion of the 
assessment 


sal is made for conceptualizing 
he therapeutic process. 


assessment in clinical practice and pro- 

oses a way of conceptualizing and con- 
ducting diagnostic evaluation which stres- 
ses the potential therapeutic effects of 
diagnostic assessment. 

Many issues have entered into the am- 
bivalent attitudes about projective tech- 
niques. After World War II, clinical assess- 
ment was a major vehicle for psychologists 
to gain entree to the clinical world. Ther- 
apy and clinical administration Were pri- 
marily the responsibility of psychiatrists; 
clinical psychologists Were allowed to see 
patients only for assessment. Clinical psy- 
chologists with their primary role in assess- 
ment were removed from day-to-day con- 
tact with and responsibility for patient care. 
The reluctance, hesitation, and unwilling- 
ness of psychiatrists in the late 1940s and in 
the 1950s to allow psychologists to func- 
tion as therapists made psychologists feel 
that testing was an ancillary function. It 
was only in rare clinical settings that psycho- 
logical assessment was held in high regard, 
equivalent to that of a consultant or 
supervisor. those settings, 
psychologists also functioned as thera- 

ists, so When psychologists took part in 
Clinical assessment, it was because they 
wanted to and because they felt it made 
important contributions. The present 
ambivalences about diagnostic functions 
cannot be considered independent of a 

rior attempt to repudiate à depreciated 
role. Psychologists attempted to un- 
shackle themselves from second-class 
citizenship and to enter what they per- 
ceived as the mainstream of clinical re- 
sponsibility. As soon as they could, they 
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relinquished the responsibility — for 
psychological test assessment to junior 
staff and to trainees. This struggle has 
also occurred in the community mental 
health movement, where prestige resides 
with rapid treatment and with large scale 
interventions through community organi- 
zations. While community interventions. 
can make important contributions to the 
well-being and mental health of members 
of a society, there are always individuals 
within any segment of society who need 
direct and personal help. The relative lack 
of current emphasis and reward for sus- 
tained work with individuals has not only 
diminished the prestige of doing individ- 
ual treatment, but it has also made 
comprehensive psychological assessment 
seem like an unnecessary luxury. This 
decline in emphasis on psychological 
assessment is paradoxical because careful 
assessment is all the more important if 
patients are to be seen briefly and by 
staff with less training. 

In addition to interdisciplinary strug- 
gles and changes in mental health delivery 
systems, clinical psychologists have had 
to deal with the relative balance between 
being a scientist and a practitioner, Re- 
wards and recognition within psychology 
are based primarily upon contributions to 
empirical research. There is little space 
available in major psychological journals 
for clinically oriented commuhications, 
and academic departments, for the most 
part, depreciate clinical publications. 
Pressure on clinical psychologists is to 
move toward experimental investigations. 
Usually little recognition is given to the 
fact that there is a need for solid clinical 

experience and knowledge for the mean- 
ingful investigation of clinical phenom- 
ena. Most clinical psychologists either 
move quickly into research or, if they 
remain in clinical settings, become in- 
volved in psychotherapy, community 
consultation, or assume administrative 
responsibilities. Few psychologists see the 
potential of projective procedures as a 
source for the systematic observation and 
evaluation of clinical phenomena which 
can serve to integrate clinical and research 
interests. Testing remains, by and large, a 
second-class clinical activity rather than a 
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highly valued way of studying cognition, 
perception, affect, and the representation 
of interpersonal relationships that can 
contribute to both the clinical process 
and to the systematic investigation of 
clinical phenomena. The frequent separa- 
tion between the clinical and research 
uses of projective techniques is vividly 
illustrated by the under-utilization of 
enormous numbers of psychological test 
records filed in precious space in most 
clinical settings. 

While various social-psychological pres- 
sures in clinical and academic settings 
have created ambivalent attitudes toward 
psychological assessment, another major 
source of concern has been the serious 
questions raised about the validity of 
inferences gained from projective pro- 
cedures. In an evaluation of the research 
on the validity of projective techniques 
there are a number of methodological 
issues which must be considered. Though 
this section of the paper discusses metho- 
dological issues in research primarily with 
the Rorschach, it should be apparent that 
the issues are also applicable to other 
projective procedures such as the WAIS 
and TAT, and to clinical research gener- 
ally. 


Projective Techniques and Research 


Methodological problems in clinical 
research can occur at two primary points 
in the research design: in the use and 
application of the observational or mea- 
suring technique itself, and in the selec- 
tion of appropriate validating criteria. — 

In considering the use of projective 
procedures in research itseems that all too 
frequently the Rorschach is used in either 
of two extreme ways. It is often used 
either to obtain global clinical judgments 
or to study simple, gross, and undiffer- 
entiated scoring categories. Findings 
based on global clinical judgments con- 
tribute little more to knowledge than the 
fact that several judges, under certain 
conditions, could, or could not, make 
certain distinctions. In these studies there 
is usually no way of evaluating why oF 
how the judges succeeded or failed in 
their ratings. These studies tell us little 
about the psychological processes im 
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"wlved in the phenomenon or about the 
inferential processes of the judges. This 

pe of research is too far removed from 
Úe data to make meaningful contribu- 
tions unless the judges specify the dimen- 
sons utilized in their ratings. 

Much research with the Rorschach has 
been conducted at the other end of the 
wnünuum where too little distance has 
been maintained from the data. The focus 
in these studies is usually on a limited 
ype of response or scoring category, 
without considering the broader dimen- 
sions of the protocol and the context in 
Which the particular type of response 
occurs, The subtle, yet vital, differenti- 
ations, distinctions, and qualifications 
made by an experienced clinician are 
Buy ignored. This type of methodolog- 
a error in research with the Rorschach 
Be for example, by research on 

t Rorschach Whole (W) response. It is 
Ey agreed in the Rorschach litera- 
i e that the capacity to integrate the 
verse elements of the ink-blot into a 
eee aassociative response which in- 
m the entire stimulus can indicate a 
im for abstract and integrative 
ki ioning. This is probably the simplest 
BÉ obvious hypothesis about the 
Eh “igs Research attempts to test this 
E. relationship between W re- 
a Tw and abstract and integrative 
E i ies have been based generally on 

relating the number and/or percent o 
ee ponies: io a record with standard 
Den of intelligence. Correlations be- 
E n W responses and intelligence, how- 
In EN una low and nonsignificant. 
m ition, it has been observed fre- 
eei (e.g., Sarason, 1950) that ment: 
E^ lves often give a large number 0 
Es On the surface one coU 
prude easily that this most simple and 
E us hypothesis about the relationship 
nis W responses and abstracting an 
ince capacities has not been sup- 
wa ded research. However, it is impres- 
fi ean only rarely have studies con 
feat that there are differences in the 
atte y of the W response. No systematic 
eus had been made to differentiate 
Som vague, inaccurately perceive 

Ponses from those which are complex 
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and accurately perceived. Using a scorin| 
system developed by Friedman 1953) 
which makes these distinctions (as do 
Rapaport, Gill, Schafer, 1946; & May- 
man, Note 1), highly significant cor- 
relations were found between complex 
and well-perceived W responses and cogni- 
tive functioning (IQ and problem solving 
efficiency) (Blatt & Allison, 1963; Allison 
& Blatt, 1964). These specific findings are 
not particularly important since basic 
oint is apparent to most clinicians, but 
fhey illustrate how many studies have 
failed to find support for some of 
most fundamental Rorschach assump- 
tions because researchers used test scores 
in an undifferentiated way without 
understanding the basic assumptions and 
interpretive rationales of the procedure. 
Many studies have simply failed to inte- 
grate into their research methodology the 
finer distinctions made by experience! 
interpreting à Rorschach. 
ization of the Rorschach in 
that judgments reflect 
de in clinical practice 


(Blatt & Allison, 1963). 
The Rorschach as a psychological test 
rocedure does not exist independent o 
rson administering and 


interpreting the data. Some research 
require verbatim recordings 


onal observations of the clini- 
cian, As in most scientific endeavors, the 
ty of the data depends on the 
recision and sophistication of the obser- 
techniques, therefore, in some 
designs the administration of the 
be done by an 


rienced clinician rather than by a 


research technician. 
|t and his colleagues 


Research b Ho! 
(Holt, 1960; hot & Havel, 1962) is an 
excellent illustration of the systematic 
use of the Rorschach in research based on 
and theory. 


by the pers 


and also the effectiveness of the attempts 
to integrate this primary process material 
into appropriate and realistic responses. 
This scoring procedure has been widely 
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used in recent research with impressive 
success. It has been used, for example, to 
investigate whether the capacity to deal 
with cognitive complexity in a logical, 
abstract problem-solving situation relates 
to a more general capacity to tolerate and 
deal effectively with complexity (Blatt, 
Allison, & Feirstein, 1969). It was 
assumed that there is a continuity be- 
tween the capacity to deal with cognitive 
complexity in a highly logical task and 
the capacity to modulate and integrate 
representations of drive and affect and 
segments of illogical thought into appro- 
priate and realistic responses. Problem- 
solving efficiency in 50 male graduate 
students from a variety of departments 
did not relate significantly to any of the 
conventional Rorschach categories such 
as M, DC, F%, F+%, W%, etc. Only one 
significant correlation (.24, p < .05) was 
found and that was between problem- 
solving efficiency and Animal percent. If 
the Rorschach had been used in a general 
way to explore dimensions related to 
cognitive efficiency, the results with the 
traditional Rorschach scoring categories 
(either individually or in a configurational 
analysis) would have indicated that the 
Rorschach contributes little to the under- 
standing of cognitive efficiency. Yet a 
highly significant correlation was ob- 
tained (.46, p < .001) between problem- 
solving efficiency and the capacity to 
integrate drive-laden and nonlogical 
thinking into more realistic and under- 
standable responses. The psychological 
implications of this finding are discussed 
elsewhere (Blatt, Allison, & Feirstein, 
1969), and the results are presented here 
to illustrate that the Rorschach can be a 
valuable research instrument if it is not 
used in a mechanical fashion, but rather is 
used to evaluate psychological processes 
with the differentiations, qualifications, 
and integrations that are made in the 
clinical application of the Rorschach. In 
evaluating research with the Rorschach 
one must consider whether it was used 
with clinical sophistication or whether it 
was used in a limited manner based on 
only gross scoring categories. 
In addition to the manner in which the 
Rorschach is utilized in research, another 
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potential source of methodological diffi- 
culty in research with projective tech- 
niques has been the selection of appropri- 
ate validating criteria. One must consider 
whether the Rorschach variables were 
compared to a criterion which was estab- 
lished through a thoughtful understand- 
ing and assessment of the psychological 
processes being investigated. Much re- 
search with projective techniques has 
been based on two types of criteria: 
attempts to differentiate nosological 
groups or attempts to predict overt be- 
havior in a complex social matrix. Both 
of these types of studies have serious 
limitations. 

The comparison of diagnostic groups is 
based on the assumption that nosological 
categories have a consistent conceptual 
base which can lead to reliable differenti- 
ations. Most studies, however, never indi- 
cate how the nosological distinctions 
were made, or even how the concepts 
were defined. One rarely knows in re- 
search reports, for example, how schizo- 
phrenia was defined and whether it was 
differentiated from other psychotic 
States. This issue becomes all the more 
critical when one considers the frequent 
disagreements about nosological distinc- 
tions even within a single clinical setting. 
Even if there were agreement about the 
definition of the various nosological 
groups, these criteria can be applied with 
varying degrees of precision. It is unusual 
for a research report to specify the degree 
of reliability of the nosological distinc- 
tions and whether the diagnostic classifi- 
cation was a tentative admitting diagnosis 
made by a first year trainee or resident 
after a brief interview, an administrative 
diagnosis made to keep a particular 
patient from being discharged, or a con- 
sidered opinion of a diagnostic council 
after weeks of intensive observation an 
study. The number of stodies which 
attempt to compare schizophrenics, neu- 
rotics, character disorders, organics, hos- 
pital staff, and college sophomores 1s by 
now legion. These studies persist despite 
the fact that usually no attention is given 
to the reliability of the criteria. RU. 
further, there is increasing awareness p 
current diagnostic concepts are only gros 
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categories and that patients usually 
function on several levels of psychological 
organization which transcend any single 
ategory. There is little wonder that 
search based on such inconsistently 
defined concepts, applied with such vary- 
pone of precision, lead to ambigu- 
us and contradictory findin 
Allison, 1968). : er 
A second type of criterion frequently 
wed in research with projective tech- 
niques is the prediction of behavior in a 
ex social matrix. These issues were 
ssed, in part, in a paper by En el and 
Blatt (Note 2). The Prediction of com- 
plex social behavior such as recidivism of 
pe ora schizophrenic, success in 
E ege or in psychotherapy, Or of aggres- 
a or suicidal behavior is an inappropri- 
op for validating clinical infer- 
E s. Why should we expect to be able 
Brett such complex social behavior 
m an understanding of psychological 
E alone when the behavior, at 
à de some degree, is also determined 
s : social context? It seems that 
pm a psychologists have ignored one of 
5 e dicta (Kurt Lewin) in social 
ychology that behavior is a function of 
e person as well as the environment. 
Poner a previously psychotic patient 
in [ successful subsequent to discharge 
M clinical facility will depend as 
os on the type of environment he 
logic dns will upon his level of psycho- 
Tun integration. Supportive family 
Ed ures, an understanding and tolerant 
ih yer, the lack of unexpected and 
iB * ife crises will obviously contribute 
E oriente success. Understanding of 
iP 5a ogical organization alone; regard- 
A the source of that understanding, 
eoin for only one segment 0 the 
dim, nce. Equally important are : e 
pm ensions of the social context which 
Se also affect outcome. In fact there 
A y be an inverse relationship between 
an individual's psychological well-being 
3 our capacity to predict. More seri- 
usly disturbed patients may repeat poos 
Patterns with less awareness of, and re- 
S to, the environment. More integra- 
» individuals may alter their behavior as 
function of significant environment 
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factors. Though we may have gained 
extensive understanding of psychological 
organization and functioning from the 
Rorschach, we still may not be able to 
predict complex social behavior. 

If prediction of complex social be- 
havior is an inappropriate criterion for 
validating inferences drawn from psycho- 
logical tests, then what are the alterna- 
tives? Kaplan (1964), like some other 
philosophers of science, has argued that a 
reconstructive or postdictive model can 
be an appropriate research methodology 
for clinical research. This type of research 
model is seen frequently in longitudinal 
studies where prior observations are 
examined for consistent patterns which 
relate to current functioning. In clinical 
research, independent data, such as exten- 
sive case material oi 


ment and current psychologic 
ing. Such research is complex, 
suming and presents many methodologi- 
cal problems, but it may provide a way o; 
testing the validity of some assumptions 
in clinical theory and practice which are 
not readily testable in other research 
methodologies. 

This postdictive methodology may leave 
unsatisfied ho are concerned 


and control of 
be considered indepen- 
he validation of inferences about 
sychological processes. How psycho- 
logical processes interact with social fac- 
tors in determining behavior and what 
interventions are most effective for alter- 
ing behavior are obviously very important 
questions. But it may be helpful to 
consider these issues apart from our 
attempts to test and validate inferential 
processes about psychological 
phenomena. 

In addition to the distinction between 
prediction and postdiction other issues 
such as the time span and the level of the 
prediction need to be considered. There 
may be important methodological differ- 
ences and implications for short-term as 

term prediction. Long 


compared to long: 
term prediction is probably more difficult 


havior; 
behavior 
dent of t 
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since it leaves more opportunity for 
unexpected environmental factors to have 
an effect. 

There is also a need to differentiate 
levels of prediction. Inferences gained 
from projective techniques are primarily 
about psychological constructs. Predic- 
tion from one clinical instrument to 
another (e.g., from WAIS to TAT to 
Rorschach) or from one segment of the 
psychotherapeutic process to another are 
probably considering phenomena on a 
similar psychological level. A prediction 
about the type of defense likely to be 
associated with particular fantasies is 
dealing with psychological constructs and 
this type of prediction should be differ- 
entiated from predictions that are made 
from one level of discourse to another, It 
would be useful to evaluate studies on the 
basis of the range of levels covered in the 
design. Within level predictions, such as 
the study of the relationship between the 

two psychological constructs of fantasies 
and defenses, would test the inferential 
process and theory. Predictions between 
levels, such as the relationship between 
fantasy and overt behavior, tests whether 
within level inferences can be applied to 
other levels of functioning. Failure to 
predict between levels would not have the 
Eee canone for the validation of 
clinical inferences as would fai 

predict within levels, pero; to 


Prediction in research can occur from 
more closed systems to more Open ones 


n protocols with 
appropriate control Broups. The research 


strategy Mee from open to 
Or controlled 
Offers more possibility for Enn 
the prediction is to an experimental or 
test situation in which environmental 
factors can be kept relatively constant 
(This is not to imply that the test or 
experimental situation is not a complex 
Social interaction, but it is much less open 
to extraneous factors than a normal social 
context.) Generally, the type of research 
which attempts to predict behavior in 
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more carefully controlled experimental or 
test situations seems to reduce the prob- 
lem of predicting into a highly variable 
context in which differences may be 
determined only in part by the psycho- 
logical differences of the individual. 
Though prediction may be one of the 
hallmarks of scientific methodology, 
types, levels, and direction of prediction 
must be considered carefully. Issues such 
as the distinction between prediction and 
postdiction, the time span, and the level 
and direction of the prediction are all 
important in evaluating research findings. 
Some types of predictions are more 
appropriate than others for the validation 
of inferences derived from projective pro- 
cedures. Primary reliance on the predic- 
tion of complex social behavior as the 
means for validating inferences about 
psychological processes is generally an 
inappropriate criterion. The time span of 
the prediction is usually long, the predic- 
tion can extend over several levels (from 
the deepest fantasy to the most complex 
behavioral level), and the direction of the 
prediction is to a situation in which there 
is relatively little control over many of 
the variables. In evaluating research on 
projective techniques it is important to 
ask whether research methodology has 
been appropriate for validating inferences 
about psychological processes. Have the 
projective techniques been used in ways 
which reasonably approximate the dis- 
tinction an experienced clinician would 
make in evaluating the phenomenon? Are 
the validating criteria carefully defined, 
reasonably reliable, and under sufficient 
control so that extraneous and unknown 
variables have minimal influence? 
Though projective procedures have 
limitations in the investigation of psycho- 
logical processes, they do not result in a 
Meaningless series of random responses. 
They provide a reasonably consistent 
sample of an individual’s perceptual and 
Cognitive functioning. The interpretation 
of the individual’s perceptions, associ- 
ations, integrations, and elaborations to 
these relatively standard, albeit ambigu- 
ous, stimuli is a complex task. But re- 
sponses to projective procedures d 
offer us the opportunity to study style 
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and contents of thinking and perception 
which may not be readily accessible 


through many other observational pro- 


cedures. It is true that if one were simply 
to tally research findings on projective 
techniques, a large majority of the studies 
would indicate little, if any, support for 
the validity of projective procedures. But 
why has there been so much uncritical 
acceptance of the research findings? 
Could it be that the same social-psycho- 
logical forces which affected the attitudes 
of many psychologists toward diagnostic 
assessment may also be the reason for the 
eager and uncritical acceptance of nega- 
tive research findings. Results are far 
from disheartening when they are based 
on studies in which clinically appropriate 
differentiations were related to carefully 
Specified and well-controlled criteria. In 
fact, a large proportion of these studies 
offer considerable support for many of 
the interpretive assumptions of projective 
techniques. 


Projective Techniques 
and the Clinical Process 


Before discussing the possible contri- 
butions of psychological testing to the 
clinical process, it is essential to specify 
what constitutes an adequate psychologi- 
cal evaluation. Diagnostic testing can be a 
Search for a diagnostic label but this, at 
best, is a limited goal. Rather, psychologi- 
cal testing should provide an assessment 
of ego structures including an evaluation 
of the strengths and weaknesses of ego 
functions and an evaluation of the modes 
the individual uses to cope with intra- 
Psychic conflict and reality demands. An 
adequate psychological evaluation must 
Specify the nature, extent, and areas of 
conflict and preoccupation; the hierarchi- 
cal organization of defenses and their 
effectiveness; the adequacy of reality 
testing and the modulation of affects; the 
Capacity for and the quality of inter- 
Personal relationships; and adaptive 
Strengths and capacities. A psychological 
evaluation must be more than a simple 
enumeration of a variety of pathological 
Processes, conflicts, symptoms, and de- 
fects in ego control. It must be an 
integrated and synthesized evaluation of 
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the interaction of various levels of driv 
defense and adaptive functions with 

specification of the principles which a 
count for these interactions. All tc 
frequently psychological test reports are 
series of descriptive statements or, : 
best, a series of conditional statements. 

testing is to make a meaningful contrib: 
tion, we must work toward conjuncti 
statements in our evaluations which int 
grate a number of observations across 

number of different inferential leve 
(Engel & Blatt, Note 2). It is insufficien 
for example, to state that a patient hz 
problems dealing with anger when pr 
voked; it becomes meaningful only whe 
we can specify when, where, and in wha 
ways these difficulties are experienced 
We have to try to specify, for example 
the nature and degree of provocation tha 
is needed and the likely form and inten 
sity of the anger. We should also be abl 
to specify how the issues are defendec 
against and what happens to psychologi 
cal organization when the anger is con 
tained or expressed. The purpose of this 
type of assessment is to enrich and 
extend the understanding of a patient. It 
should organize and integrate diverse 
observations which may seem unrelated 
or even contradictory. 

Testing need not be done routinely 
but only when there are contradictions 
and ambiguities or when critical decisions 
must be made and there is insufficient 
material in interviews or case material. 
Most frequently testing is requested early 
in the clinical process when the assess: 
ment of the patient’s psychological 
organization can aid in dispositional de- 
cisions (such as the need for therapy, 
type of therapy or therapist, and the need 
for hospitalization in an open or closed 
ward), Testing done early in the therapeu- 
tic process can also offer a therapist a 
formulation of the patient’s assets and 
pathology so that the therapist can pro: 
ceed with greater sensitivity and confi- 
dence early in therapy. Testing can also 
be useful at critical moments in the 
therapeutic process such as when the 
patient is being considered for discharge, 
transfer, termination, when the therapist 
wants to evaluate progress, or when the 
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therapist feels confused or when therapy 
has reached an impasse and is no longer 
proceeding in a positive direction. 

Psychological testing always occurs in 

a transactional context and the contri- 
bution of psychological assessment is 
always contingent upon the skills and 
talents of the various members of the 
clinical staff, upon the patient with 
whom they are working, and upon the 
philosophy, values and attitudes of the 
specific clinical facility. In order to 
specify some of the limitations imposed 
on the utilization of psychological test- 
ing, each dimension in the patient- 
diagnostician-therapist-institution trans- 
action must be considered. 

Though there is little data available 
about the relative contribution of psycho- 
logical evaluations with different types of 
patients, it seems likely that this is an 
important factor. Patients actively en- 
gaged in a treatment process or patients 
who have the potential for movement are 
likely to be those with whom psycho- 
logical testing can make its greatest con- 
tribution. Patients relatively inaccessible 
to treatment procedures, as they are 
currently conceptualized, are likely to 
present clinical situations in which 
psychological assessment can make only 
minimal contribution. 

A second factor in the proper utiliza- 
tion of diagnostic testing is the skill and 
the level of training of the diagnostician. 
The contribution of diagnostic pro- 
cedures is explicitly contingent upon the 
training and sensitivity of the clinician. 
Interpretation of clinical procedures is 
dependent on the clinician’s capacity for 
careful and thoughtful observations of a 
variety of dimensions of psychological 
testing. The quality and character of the 
clinical transaction during diagnostic test- 
ing can provide invaluable observations, 
but there are other important sources of 
data, such as the content and the struc- 

ture of the patient’s responses to the 
range of psychological test stimuli. The 
content of a response, the overt as well as 
covert themes are a frequently used 
aspect of projective techniques. Content, 
however, can vary from day to day and it 
is often difficult to differentiate object 
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from subject and fear from wish in the 
content of the responses. Haley, Draguns, 
and Phillips (1967), in their extensive 
review of the content dimension of the 
Rorschach, state that there is a need to 
begin to "search for the mediating vari- 
ables that facilitate or inhibit the nature 
and the extent of covariation between 
teal-life behavior and Rorschach indices. 
Situational and contextual characteristics, 
all too often overlooked even in the 
better studies reviewed, will no doubt 
emerge as one of the constraints that 
affect the links between behavior and 
content." Draguns, Haley, and Phillips 
(1968) stress the need to incorporate a 
consideration of structural features (e.g., 
defenses and style) in the study of the 
relationships between motivational states 
as expressed in Rorschach content and 
behavior. They suggest that content is 
always interwoven with style and struc- 
ture and that these dimensions must be 
considered simultaneously in research as 
they are considered in clinical practice. 
Thus, another important dimension in the 
response process in the Rorschach is the 
structural or formal aspects, the stable 
and persistent cognitive, perceptual styles 
(e.g., Gardner, Holzman, Klein, Linton, & 
Spence, 1959; Gardner, Jackson, & 
Messick, 1960; Shapiro, 1965; Witkin, 
Dyk, Faterson, Goodenough, & Karp, 
1962) which express the levels and types 
of personality organization. Another 
dimension of the response process is a 
patient's reactions to his responses. The 
fear or joy of taking tests or of giving a 
particular percept is a valuable observa- 
tion which must be integrated with the 
content and structure of the responses. 
Another, somewhat neglected source of 
data in diagnostic testing, is the subjective 
reactions of the clinician. The integration 
of the clinician's empathy and intro- 
spection with the more objective aspects 
of testing is essential for the multi- 
faceted, comprehensive and systematic 
understanding of psychological processes. 
These five sources of data (the nature of 
the clinical transaction, the content, 
structure and affect of the response 
process, and the clinician's subjective 
empathic response) are all essential for à 
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comprehensive psychological evaluation. 
Emphasis on only one or on only a few of 
these sources of data ignores a host of 
Wtaly important observations. Finally, 
these diverse observations must be inte- 
gated into a conceptualization which 
specifies the principles through which 
these various dimensions are integrated in 
a functional organization. In part, this 
integration is contingent upon having a 
theory which facilitates multi-level, multi- 


dimensional formulations (Schafer, 
1954), 
Another factor affecting the potential 


contribution of psychological testing is 
the skill and training of the person who is 
poing to utilize the information obtained 
from testing. One can ask, “What is the 
contribution of psychological testing to 
the clinical process?”’, or “How much can 
the clinical process or the behavior of a 
particular therapist vary in light of im- 
portant knowledge gained from any 
Source?" A series of interviews conducted 
With a group of third-year residents indi- 
cated that many of the residents were 
making minimal use of psychological test- 
ing and they stressed its use primarily as 
an evaluation of organicity or mental 
tetardation. A very interesting trend, 
however, emerged in these interviews 
Which supports the contention that the 
Utilization of testing is dependent upon 
the skills of the therapist. Those third- 
year residents considered independently 
by their senior faculty to be the better 
residents were those who reported greater 
Utilization of psychological testing.’ It 
Seems reasonable to expect that more 
experienced or talented therapists would 
have a greater range of responses in 
fherapy and therefore be able to alter 
their therapeutic approach in light of 
important knowledge gained from any 
Source. A request for testing can reflect a 
erapist’s insecurity and there can be 
considerable conflict and ambivalence 
about seeking consultation, especially 
tom a member of another discipline. But 
à request for consultation can also be 
>ased on an appreciation of the complex- 
ity of a particular patient and a desire to 


‘th 
These observations were gathered in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Carl N. Zimet. 
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gain further understanding and insight. 

The institutional structure — the 
values and attitudes of the clinical facility . 
— also play a significant role in defining 
the clinical contributions of psychological 
assessment. In some clinical settings a 
brief report is the sole communication 
between diagnostician and therapist. 
Therapists may only read a short sum- 
mary paragraph at the end of a report 
which, on occasion, might be supple- 
mented by a passing remark in the hall or 
a casual query over coffee. Frequently, 
the attitude that prevails in these clinical 
settings is best expressed in the philos- 
ophy that if test formulations agree with 
"clinical impressions" they are accept- 
able, but if they do not agree, ignore 
them. Tolerance for ambiguity, however, 
might permit a more differentiated con- 
sideration of the patient and contradic- 
tions in formulations might be reconciled 
by considering hierarchical organization 
in which the patient communicates differ- 
ent qualities and issues depending on the 
level of observation. In other clinical 
facilities there is an equally distorted 
attitude which is expressed in the un- 
critical acceptance of the scientific or 
magical test findings against which mere 
interviews or case history are considered 
quite inadequate. In these settings 
psychologists may foster the myth of the 
scientific precision of testing by stressing 
the quantitative dimensions of test data 
and by minimizing the nature of the 
inferential process. : 

More accurately, psychological assess- 
ment involves essentially the same proces- 
ses of inference that a therapist utilizes in 
‘arriving at his formulations. The differ- 
ences, however, are in the methods and 
procedures which permit observation ata 
variety of levels. In addition to appreciat- 
ing the quantitative and clinical aspects of 
diagnostic psychological testing it is 
important that psychological assessments 
be a collaborative effort. A referral for 
testing should serve as a springboard for 
extensive discussions between diagnos- 
tician and therapist before and following 
testing and even much later in the thera- 
peutic process to evaluate change and 
progress. In this way, the diagnostician 
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may function as a consultant or super- 
visor and psychological testing is no 
longer a luxury in terms of staff time nor 
a process which can be relegated to junior 
staff or trainees. When one considers the 
complexity of the transaction of psycho- 
logical assessment in the clinical process 
(the institutional setting, the type of 
patient, and the level of training and the 
quality of the professional relationship 
among members of the clinical staff), the 
question is no longer simply whether tests 
make a contribution or not. Rather, 
attempts must be made to specify the 
parameters which affect the utilization of 
knowledge in the clinical process. 

If diagnostic testing is well done it not 

only can make important contributions 
to the clinical process, but it can also be a 
very valuable procedure in clinical train- 
ing. In therapy supervision one depends a 
great deal upon the sensitivity of the 
student-therapists’ observations. Also, 
therapy presents the necessity for dealing 
with a host of important reality consider- 
ations. Verbatim protocols in diagnostic 
testing, on the other hand, can allow 
supervisor and student to study the 
patient's productions, thinking, percep- 
lions, and reactions in a more systematic 
fashion. In diagnostic supervision. the 
student can be encouraged to listen to the 
patient's multi-level communications, to 
understand the organization of drives, 
defenses and ego functions. It is this 
increased sensitivity to the subtleties and 
nuances of communication and to the 
depth and range of psychological proces- 
ses that is essential for good clinical 
practice in both diagnostic testing and in 
therapy. 

Another major source of ambivalence 
about diagnostic testing has been the 
experience that testing does not make a 
direct contribution to the treatment pro- 
cess, that testing is ancillary to direct 
therapeutic involvement with the patient. 
Part of these persistent feelings of dis- 
satisfaction about the limited role of 
diagnostic testing in clinical settings stems 
from the clinical psychologist's curious 
separation of diagnosis and treatment. 
Diagnostic assessment and psychotherapy 
require the same sensitive and empathic 
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capacity to understand and facilitate a 
patient's capacity for communication. 
Clinical psychologists with the skills, 
knowledge, sensitivity, and interests in 
helping patients, however, often make a 
sharp cleavage between their roles as 
diagnostician and therapist. But is diag- 
nosis so distinct from treatment? Certain- 
ly the patient's relationship with the 
diagnostician is short-term and transitory 
as compared to the long-term and endur- 
ing therapeutic relationship. But in both. 
Situations the patient comes to a mental 
health specialist and reveals significant 
dimensions of himself in the hope of 
alleviating his suffering and of learning 
more effective modes of adaptation. The 
candor, trust, and warmth in therapy 
should also exist in the diagnostic rela- 
tionship. The working toward an under- 
standing of a patient's problems, a grasp 
of the factors which make him function 
as he does, and the understanding of the 
ways he experiences his life are all impor- 
tant issues in treatment and in diagnostic 
assessment. 

The understanding and evaluation of a 
patient's responses to psychological tests, 
that is, his modes of cognition and 
perception, along with a sensitive and 
thoughtful analysis of the interaction 
during testing, have traditionally been of 
value in many treatment settings. But 
why has testing been limited to a consul- 
tative role, even when the person doing 
the diagnostic assessment may also be a 
highly skilled therapist? Could the diag- 
nostic relationship, under certain condi- 
tions, be used as part of the therapeutic 
process by offering the patient the oppor- 
tunity to explore some of his perceptions 
and associations? The reactions to this 
opportunity could provide further evalu- 
ation of the patient's attitudes toward 
psychotherapy, and it could serve, from 
the initial contact, to establish a general 
orientation toward the clinical process. 


2These considerations of a more expanded role 
in diagnostic testing began a number of years 
ago and I am indebted to Drs. Sara K. Polka, 
ary Engel, and Roy Schafer for the Que 
tunity to discuss some of these issues Wit 
them. Portions of this section of the paper bros 
originally presented at the 1963 anu o ti 
American Psychological Association, Mae 
phia, Pennsylvania, in a paper entitled ” 
Therapeutic Effects of Diagnostic Testing. 
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This close interweaving between diag- 
mosis and treatment is well illustrated by 
the clinical transaction with a seven-and- 
Wulf year old boy who had been seen 
over several years by many specialists. He 
had only spoken, on rare occasion, three 
ot four words, and at various times had 
ben diagnosed as hard of hearing, men- 
tally retarded, brain damaged, and 
autistic. Psychological testing was reques- 
ted to aid in clarifying the problem and 
to assist in the development of a treat- 
ment plan. The boy was healthy and 
physically robust, but he was deeply 
engrossed in the repetitive and highly 
personalized rhythmic chant of nonsense 
syllables. Seen for the first time, he was 
seated at the child's table in the waiting 
100m, loudly singing a repetitive, primi- 
live chant. He was banging the tune on 
the table, tapping it out with his feet, and 
it seemed as if his entire body were 
involved in this rhythmic activity. His 
singing seemed to serve as a very primitive 
form of speech by which he communi- 
vated his apprehension. When he felt 
most threatened, the chanting would in- 
| ease in intensity and in tempo. He did 
not speak at all and any attempts to 
communicate with him were ignored or 
met by increased singing. He was an 
intensely frightened, apprehensive child 
| who had or wanted little, if any, contact 
| With his environment. His entire organi- 
tation seemed focused around the reduc- 

a of his fears and apprehension, an 
| primitive and rhythmic singing seeme 

to soothe and pacify him. If he were to 
interact at all, it would be on his terms 
and at a pace he could tolerate. 

T In the first two testing sessions the 
liagnostician sat quietly and unobtru- 

sively on the side of the room playing 
ih some material from the Merrill- 
almer Scale. Slowly the child began to. 
move out from his incessant chanting an 

his scrawling with a crayon. He walked 
around the room, touched objects, came 
over to the diagnostician, and while look- 
ing directly into his face, touched an 

pinched his arm and then quickly te- 
turned to his drawings and humming ©! 

Nonsense syllables. Any attempts to caps 

proach him directly were met by an 
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increase in chanting. 

In the third testing session the child 
came over and watched the diagnostician 
place objects in the form board and at 
one point directed the diagnostician's 
hand to the proper slot on the form 
board, indicating where blocks should be 
placed. Later, he cautiously accepted 
pieces and placed them himself. All this 
proceeded with a minimum of verbal 
contact, and communication was pri- 
marily through gestures or by the increase 
or decrease of his chanting. 

On those subtests he participated in, 
he was able to function at the highest 
level of the Merrill-Palmer Scale. Al- | 
though any IQ estimate of this perform- 
ance would be highly unreliable, one 
could say with assurance that this child 
was not mentally retarded. Also, his 
manual dexterity was good, his percep- — | 
tual motor skills were intact, as Was his 
memory, and there Were no indications of — | 
central nervous system damage. Rather, 
he seemed to be à seriously disturbed 
autistic child who had never made the 
decision that contact with people and 
with the world was worthwhile and desir- 
able. He found more safety, security, an 
satisfaction in his rhythmic singing and 


banging. : s 
During the six diagnostic testing 
sessions the child began to relate more 
When taken to 


readily to the examiner. 
the candy closet after each hour he would 
f candy for 


ect one for the 


diagnostician. 
he hummed 
diagnostician sang t j 
him. Shortly thereafter, this supposedly 


inarticulate chil 


and experience à 


his environment. i 
In the process of understanding how 


and why this child behaves the way he 
does, the diagnostician and the patient 


— —— 
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shared poignant moments and one might 
say, that in the sharing of these poignant 
moments, psychotherapy had begun. The 
initial contacts in the diagnostic relation- 
ship devoted to an appraisal of the 
problem have blended into therapy and 
the diagnostician could either continue 
with the child, or gradually make the 
transition to another person who would 
function as the therapist. The gains made 
early in the diagnostic relationship, how- 
ever, would serve as a major impetus for 
the psychotherapeutic process, if the 
transition were skillfully handled. 
In reviewing the diagnostic evaluation 
process with this child, it seems that 
diagnostic testing could facilitate treat- 
ment not only by presenting the therapist 
with the analysis of test responses, but 
also by having a direct and highly signifi- 
cant effect of facilitating communication 
with the patient. One can argue that this 
is a dramatic case or that there is less 
differentiation between therapy and 
diagnosis with children than with adults, 
but the diagnostician and the patient, in 
any diagnostic situation, share poignant 
and sensitive material and the diagnos- 
tician can either notice but not respond 
to these poignant moments or can begin 
to integrate his therapeutic and diagnostic 
skills and attempt to facilitate more 
directly the treatment process. 

_ If one makes the assumption that in 
diagnostic testing unconscious and pre- 
Conscious material is provoked and 
elicited which has direct televance for a 
patient’s particular Conflicts, then the 
patient must be aware to some degree of 
this emerging material. This awareness 
may take the vague form of a patient 
being uncomfortable about a particular 
Tesponse or it may take a more direct 
form of a patient being aware that a 
particular TAT story is explicitly auto- 
biographic, Some Rorschach responses 
are accompanied by strong affective re- 
actions and on occasion patients will also 
have the feeling that a Rorschach re- 
sponse reminds them of a particular event 
or object that they have experienced in 
their life. If some of the responses given 
in diagnostic testing relate to conflictual 
issues, and if the patient is aware to some 
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degree of their relevance, the posture 
taken by the diagnostician toward this 
material can influence the patient's 
expectations of what might be encount- 
ered in other aspects of the clinical 
context. If the diagnostician is distant, 
seemingly disinterested in the material, or 
only interested in recording and obsery- 
ing, the patient may see this reaction as 
typical of many clinical interactions. If 
the diagnostician attempts to minimize, 
avoid, or reassure the patient about dis- 
turbing material, he suggests a model 
which encourages the avoidance or sup- 
pression of painful and disruptive 
thoughts and affects rather than actively 
encouraging the patient to recognize, to 
understand, and to cope with this ma- 
terial. If the diagnostician, on the other 
hand, communicates explicitly and 
implicitly to the patient an interest in the 
patient’s thoughts and feelings because 
they are direct and significant communi- 
cations, the.patient may expect similar 
reactions from other members of the 
clinical staff. The patient can begin to 
share the clinician’s attempts to recognize 
and understand the patient’s thoughts 
and feelings. 


There need not be a sharp juxta- 
position between the patient’s experi- 
ences in diagnostic evaluation and in 
psychotherapy but the therapist and the 
diagnostician can strive toward the sense 
of continuity. A therapeutic tone could 
be established in the diagnostic relation- 
ship, by considering testing as an exten- 
sion of therapy and the patient and the 
diagnostician may have the option of 
responding to the emerging material in a 
variety of ways. A patient may spontane- 
ously elaborate the relevance of a particu- 
lar response, or the diagnostician, as part 
of general inquiry at the end of a particu- 
lar procedure, may want to inquire into 
the patient’s general reactions to testing 
or to the observation that he seemed . 
concerned about a particular response. If 
the diagnostician and the therapist have 
tentatively agreed on a particular treat- 
ment plan for a patient (if, for example, 
they agreed that the patient seems to 
have the resources to cope with difficult 
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material), a diagnostician might comment 
to a patient that he seemed upset by a 
particular card and ask what the patient 
thought about this. By enlisting the 
pitient’s aid in understanding what he is 
experiencing and thinking, the patient is 
offered the option of avoiding this tenta- 
tive confrontation or he has the oppor- 
tunity, as he will have in therapy, to 
explore his feelings and thoughts around 
this event. Thus the patient’s responses 
add an important dimension to the diag- 
nostic appraisal — the assessment of the 
patient’s initial capacity for candor and 
introspection. In offering the patient the 
opportunity for exploration, one directly 
asesses the patient's capacity and willing- 
ness to begin to establish a therapeutic 
illiance. The maneuvers a patient uses in 
dealing with this opportunity for explora- 
tion can offer valuable insight into the 
major assets or obstacles a therapist may 
encounter in working with the patient. 
This proposal raises the possibility that 
the therapist might also conduct the 
diagnostic evaluation. Most often, how- 
ever, it seems appropriate that the diag- 
nostic and the therapeutic functions be 
assumed by different members of the 
dlinical staff. It is valuable with difficult 
and ambiguous patients to have an inde- 
pendent opinion; even more important, it 
is often helpful for some patients to have 
E possibility of maintaining a separation 
etween “evaluation” and therapy. 


" Leventhal, Slepian, Gluck and Rosen 
latt (1962) and Boreham (Note 3) have 
cussed a more active transaction be- 
tWeen patient and diagnostician and how 
these may influence the patient’s subse- 
quent behavior in clinical settings ani 
permit a fuller assessment of the patient's 
accessibility for therapy. Equally impor- 
tant, however, is the fact that in this typ’ 
of diagnostic transaction, there is à conti- 
muity between diagnostic assessment an 
- Psychotherapy. If the therapist and diag- 
Nostician have discussed fully the tenta- 
tive treatment orientation and plan for a 
Particular patient, the diagnostician can 
Iespond to material that emerges in diag- 
nostic testing in a fashion similar to the 
Way the therapist might respond. If the 
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patient, for example, is to receive pri- 
marily supportive, rather than interpre- 
tive psychotherapy, the diagnostician's 
response to emerging conflictual material 
should be consistent with that decision. 
The diagnostician’s orientation to emerg- 
ing material and issues should be one of 
support and consolidation. When the 
patient seems distressed and concerned 
about the material elicited, the diagnos- 
tician can offer reassurance or support 
the patient’s defenses. If the treatment 
plan is undecided, the diagnostician may 
want to assume a more neutral role, 
possibly altering his reactions to the 
patient as a function of his increasing 
knowledge of the patient through the test 
data and as there is more general agree- 
ment in the clinical setting about the 


therapeutic plan for the particular 
patient. As the material evolves over 


several diagnostic sessions, the clinician, 
using traditional structural and content 
dimensions of test protocols, may be able 
to form impressions about the relative 
strengths and capacities of the patient 
and what may be the major areas of 
conflict. If the therapeutic plan, on the 
other hand, is one of uncovering and 
working intensively with the patient, then 
the diagnostician may take a similar 
orientation toward the patient. He can 
rmit the patient to focus on and 
elaborate sources of conflict and diffi- 
culty that emerge during testing, possibly 
articulating dimensions which might not 
have been available until later in the 
psychotherapeutic process. As distressing, 
significant, and revealing material is elici- 
ted, the diagnostician may comment on 
the patient's seeming distress and offer 
the patient the opportunity to explore 
and elaborate this material. As the patient 
discusses this material and begins to 
consider its relevance and importance, the 
diagnostician can encourage the patient 
to bring this material into his therapy 
sessions. This approach to diagnostic test- 
ing is based on the assumption that the 
material elicited by the Rorschach and 
TAT is particularly central to a patient's 
problems and that it may not be ex- 
time in treatment. If the 


pressed for some 
diagnostician’s response to segments of 
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the material enables the patient to recog- 
nize emerging material, to elaborate its 
relevance and importance, and to deal 
with this material more intensively in the 
enduring relationship with his psycho- 
therapist, diagnostic testing can be an 
important facilitation of the therapeutic 
process. In this approach to diagnostic 
testing, the diagnostician serves as a 
bridge between therapist and patient, 
enabling the patient to articulate relevant 
and possibly crucial dimensions and en- 
couraging the patient to deal with these 
issues in more detail with his therapist. 
An example of this approach in diag- 
nostic testing is illustrated in the testing 
of a 45-year-old man who had had a 
cerebrovascular accident. There was a 
marked loss in functioning and diagnostic 
testing was requested to assess the degree 
of impairment. During the Wechsler the 
patient became very upset and, in intense 
despair, expressed his concerns about the 
drastic changes that had recently taken 
place. Just a few weeks earlier he had 
been a successful businessman, bright and 
intact, and now he was faced with severe 
memory impairment, physical disability 
and a marked aphasia, A diagnostician, in 
an attempt to aid the patient and himself 
avoid the painful confrontation of the 
Severe loss in functions, could offer 
support and reassurance by indicating the 
possibility of spontaneous recovery or the 
effectiveness of current physical 
therapies, The l confrontation 
could be avoided by Supporting the ten- 
dency to utilize denial, a defense not 
atypical in patients with acute central 
nervous system . But one could 
also realistically acknowledge that indeed 
the patient had suffered a marked loss in 
function and that testing was an attempt 
to assess the degree of loss so that the 
patient and his doctor could make plans 
for coping with these problems. By 
acknowledging the loss in functioning, 
the diagnostician could encourage the 
patient to face his problems realistically 
and encourage him to cope with them 
and could communicate the feeling that 
the patient's problems were not hopeless 
or insurmountable and that the clinical 
staff were willing to try to help him cope 
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with these difficulties. 

Another case, illustrative of this ap- 
proach in diagnostic testing, was a 
23-year-old single female patient who had 
been hospitalized on numerous occasions 
during the prior eight years with a diag- 
nosis of schizophrenia, and her most 
recent hospitalization followed a suicide 
attempt. Testing was requested by the 
therapist to confirm his tentative formu- 
lations that the patient had little capacity 
for intensive psychotherapy. The initial 
plans were to work toward establishing a 
reasonable level of integration and con- 
trol, leading to eventual discharge from 
the hospital. If this was not readily 
attainable, the patient was to be trans- 
ferred to a state hospital for long-term 
commitment. During the testing, the diag- 
nostician was impressed with the relative 
intactness of the woman's thought pro- 
cesses. Although there were extensive 
indications of primitive content, there 
were relatively few indications of thought 
disorder. Her Wechsler scatter was intact 
and her Rorschach contained accurate 
perceptions which were only on occasion 
disrupted by fabulized thinking. There 
were no indications of contaminatory or 
confabulatory thinking, autistic logic, or 
associative fluidity. The initial diagnostic 
relationship was characterized by her 
attempts to avoid testing and to reduce 
her apprehension about testing by being 
playful and flirtatious and by attempting 
to depreciate the diagnostician. As testing 
proceeded through five diagnostic ses- 
sions, however, the tone of the relation- 
ship began to shift toward a more serious 
and thoughtful interaction. At the end of 
the Rorschach the patient inquired about 
her responses and in the subsequent 
discussion she indicated that her primary 
concern was about the homosexual impli- 
cations of her response to Card VII. On 
this card she saw “two cherubs probably 
Sticking their tongues out at each other. 
They were fairy-like, like in a pose of two 
male homosexuals.” She asked if this 
meant that she was a homosexual. The 
examiner replied that he did not know 
for certain but it seemed that she was 
concerned about homosexuality. 
Cautiously the patient began to discuss 
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fer fears of her homosexual thoughts and 
jer feelings of disgust about earlier homo- 
gxual relationships. She indicated that 
she had wanted in the past to talk about 
this with several of her therapists but was 
always frightened of approaching the 
iue. Apparently, the recognition that 
she had already revealed her homosexual 
Ed in her test responses gave 
et the freedom to explore this issue 
mor fully. Also, the relationship with 
the diagnostician was limited and transi- 
tory and may have seemed a somewhat 
safer situation for testing the reactions of 
the clinical staff. The diagnostician, in 
offering the opportunity for exploration, 
mabled the patient to prepare for discus- 
sing the material with her therapist. The 
structure and content of the test proto- 
cols, along with the patient's capacity for 
candor and introspection, clearly indica- 
led her accessibility for psychotherapy. 
The woman's capacity for entering inten- 
sive psychotherapy was discussed with 
therapist as was the emergence of 
E her desire and fear of discussing the 
Homosexual material. Diagnostic testing 
in this case not only served to clarify the 
inaccurate initial assessment of her 
pacity to benefit from psychotherapy, 
T as reported subsequently by the 
erapist, it facilitated treatment by 
pe specific conflictual material avail- 
able in therapy for the first time. 
b Occasionally in diagnostic testing with 
Dirderline psychotics, patients can be- 
dd acutely agitated and increasingly 
ke nized, particularly while taking the 
orschach. The demands of coping wi 
ambiguity and diffusion in the Rorschach 
can precipitate acute disorganization. In 
my experience I have seen one psychotic 
Teak in a borderline patient which 
ae precipitated by the experience 9 
‘ad the Rorschach. Federn (1952) 
tiefly comments on the relatively rare 
Precipitation of a psychotic break in 
ously disturbed patients after taking 
he Rorschach. An important therapeutic 
tesponse in diagnostic testing, par ticularly 
with borderline patients, may be the 
Postponement or discontinuing of testing 
there are indications of the patients 
Move toward serious decompensation. 
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The consideration of alternative modes 
of response in the diagnostic transaction 
requires that the clinician have extensive 
experience both in diagnostic testing and 
in therapy. The utilization of the diagnos- 
tic situation to facilitate the psychothera- 
peutic process is contingent upon the 
Clinician’s skills as a therapist and his 
capacity to understand the various dimen- 
sions of test protocols and the clinical 
transaction. It is only when the extensive 
experience with the formation of clinical 
inferences on projective techniques is 
integrated with clinical sensitivity and 
experience in psychotherapy that the 
diagnostician can decide when and where 
during testing a patient needs support and 
structure and where exploration should 
be encouraged. 

There are, of course, inherent limita- 
tions in this approach to diagnostic test: 
ing. The diagnostician must be aware of 
the influence he has on subsequent diag 
nostic material. Although most inquiry 
and explorations of a patient’s responses 
would be conducted after the completion 
of the particular test, responses in subse- 
quent diagnostic sessions may still be 
influenced. It is also possible for the 
diagnostician to lose perspective of the 
fact that he is an extension of therapy 
and is not the therapist himself. The 
diagnostician’s attempts to facilitate the 
therapeutic process must be closely 
coordinated with the therapist's orienta- 
tion and goals. A therapist may want to 
proceed on a supportive level with short- 
term patients; Or a particular patient, 
though psychologically capable of enter- 
ing into intensive treatment, may be 
financially unable to continue treatment. 
The diagnostician should not create 
expectations in the patient about treat- 
ment, which for practical considerations, 
cannot be met. If the diagnostician $ 
relationship with the therapist is not well 
established, the therapist can perceive the 
diagnostician as intruding into the thera- 

utic relationship. The patient can be- 
come the stage for the acting out of the 
competitive strivings of both the diagnos- 
tician and therapist. If, however, the 

ist have estab- 


diagnostician and therapi 
lished a collaborative re 


lationship based 
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on mutual trust and respect, the diagnos- 
tician can support current defenses as the 
patient attempts to cope with the feelings 
provoked by diagnostic testing or he can 
offer the patient the opportunity to 
explore his feelings and his preconscious 
recognition of conflict-laden material. 
The sensitive and subtle reactions to 
segments of the diagnostic material create 
a continuity between diagnosis and ther- 
apy, while permitting each of these roles 
to maintain their relative contribution to 
the clinical process. The dia; can 
still make a unique contribution to the 
therapeutic process through an insightful 
analysis of test protocols, but he can also 
contribute through his responses to the 
tient’s struggles with material elicited 
the procedures. 

On occasion, the relationship estab- 
lished in jostic testing can become 
intense. "ES and sensitive 
material in the brief and temporary diag- 
nostic relationship does not give a patient 
zm id ty to a E eelings 

evoked in the relationship 
with the dinporticiaat Pelei may re- 
Quest te prior to terminating treat- 
ment, for ri ce that they 
are now ready for tion or dis- 
prey It seems, however, that they may 
also be attempting to resolve a relation- 
ship established carlier when they were 
prod seen for 
active transaction between patient 
and diagnostician adds several i izesions 
to diagnostic testing. First, it can influ- 
ence the attitude and orientation with 
wont Bixee pro ches subsequent 
clinica patient perceives 
the diagnostician as Actively interested in 
his thoughts and feelings, the patient can 
expect similar reactions from other mem- 
bers of the clinical p 
proach permits a fuller assessment of the 


patient's capacity to enter into a thera- 
peutic alliance. rvation of a patient's 
modes of 1o offers of support or 


jor 
obstacles that a patient ey fovea a 
therapy. Even more important, however, 
is the fact that in the patient-diagnos- 
tician transaction the patient can be aided 
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in becoming more fully aware of critical 
material that emerges during diagnostic 
testing. If the patient begins to elaborate 
these possibly critical dimensions in the 
diagnostic setting and is able to bring 
them back into the ongoing therapeutic 
relationship, the psychotherapeutic 
process may be markedly facilitated. 

Projective techniques can provide the 
clinical psychologist, as well as the 
patient, with diffusion, ambiguity and a 
relative lack of structure. As with our 
patients, much of what we do with this 
potential ambiguity and lack of structure 
depends on our creative capacities to 
differentiate and synthesize. Projective 
techniques have important contributions 
to make to some research endeavors and 
to the clinical process if we are able to 
recognize and articulate the limitations as 
well as the exciting potentials inherent in 
these procedures. 
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The Medical Model Revisited: A Humanistic Reply 


PAMELA OSBORNE MUNTER 
Portland State University 


In his article, “The validity of projec- 
tive techniques and their contributions in 
research in the clinical process,” Sidney 
Blatt favorably evaluates the role of 
assessment in client-therapist interaction. 
His discussion raises a number of unre- 
solved issues in the area, only some with 
which he contends, 

One explanation for his viewpoint is 
the medical setting in which he apparent- 
ly functions, While he separates the 
assessor from the therapist, he implies 
little concern with therapist-as-judge. The 
article is laden with terms like “diag- 

nosis,” “treatment” and “patient,” all of 
which reflect a therapist-as-expert-doctor 

. orientation, This inevitably precludes any 
caution about separating functions, as the 
therapist is directive and ipso facto evalu- 
ative. The assessor often appears to the 
client (patient) in much the same light: 
the “doctor” knows the rules of the 
game, knows what the “right” answers 
are, and Tm the "mental health" or 

> pes of “sickness” of the “patient.” 
Following in this medical model, there is 
no real need for two different persons to 
do the assessment and the therapy. 

Psychologists operating within the 
medical model are identifying with the 
aggressor, so to speak, in that they 
somehow believe they must play psychi- 
atrist to achieve respectability in the eyes 
of their consumers. At the same time, 
they invest themselves heavily in reliance 
on frequently invalid tests, rather than 
trusting what they perceive to be tenuous 
clinical judgment. Psychologist-as-assessor 
is a clearly delineated and socially- 

approved role, one requiring little profes- 
sional (or interpersonal) risk. It might be 
hypothesized that these two identity 
issues contribute to the status Struggle 
psychologists have experienced over the 
years. Establishing the clinician’s own 
existential identity, whether personal or 
professional, has been shelved in favor of 


dogma. 

A humanistic view of the therapeutic 
process might be that assessment is a 
“necessary evil,” or at best only one of 
the many tools a psychologist has avail- 
able. Personality tests, especially those of 
questionable validity, are employed only 
when (1) the institution for which the 
psychologist works requires it, or (2) the 
client specifically requests the service, or 
(3) the therapist has reached an impasse, 
devoid of insight about his/her client. 
Above all, diagnosis is not conspicuously 
productive and a considerable body of 
research shows it to be a part of the 
medical model that is not effectively 
transferable to clinical psychology. 

Blatt's article raises the implication of 
substantive differences between an insti- 
tutional psychologist and one in private 
practice. Should assessment be requested, 
it is usually possible to refer the client to 
another psychologist in a private practice 
setting. It is an ill-afforded luxury in an 
institution. Yet completely separating the 
evaluative from the helping relationship 
enables the client to build a sense of trust 
in the therapist, moving toward over- 
coming the "expert" mystique that sur- 
rounds the profession. k 

It would seem that insufficient time in 
graduate training is devoted to the acqui- 
sition of clinical skills, except in the area 
of formal testing. Knowledge about 
others is largely contingent upon self- 
awareness, yet the reliance continues to 
be on using artificial means to classify 
people rather than relating existentially. 
In a humanistic sense, successful thera- 
pists develop a high tolerance for ambi- 
guity in interpersonal relationships and 
learn to listen to their own emotional an 
physiological sensations. A chronic de- 
pendency on personality tests, especially 
within a therapeutic setting, seems tO 
imply a lack of trust in oneself and in 
one’s own clinical judgment. 
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Face Validity of Test and Acceptance of 
Generalized Personality Interpretations 


DENNIS J. DELPRATO 
Eastern Michigan University 


ary: After students in different groups took one of four "personality tests” that 
in face validity, they received a generalized personality interpretation. Even though 
test lowest in face validity merely required the subject to circle digits, judged accuracy 
the interpretation (a) was high for all tests (76-87% of the ratings in the various test 
ps were good or excellent) and (b) was independent of type of test upon which the 
pretation was purportedly derived. From 46-60% of the subjects in the various groups 
itely liked" or “liked” the interpretation; likability was independent of face validity 
the test. Judged accuracy and likability of the interpretation correlated positively and 
icantly. The willingness of individuals to accept generalized statements about 
hemselves is a researchable problem area suggested by the present research. 
search to date have been rather simple 
of individuals to accept bogus devices (e.g, Bernreuter, House-Tree- 
onality interpretations (Barnum in- Person test), they were, nonetheless, 
tations) that are vague, generally legitimate psychological tests that the 
tive, and applicable to most people majority of subjects would have identi- 
er, 1949; Meehl, 1956). Previous fied as such. The aim of the present study 
tigators have shown high acceptance Was to determine whether the Barnum 
of Barnum interpretations irrespec- effect neralizes to tests that are on oF 
f (a) the “prestige” of the individual beyond the fri 
portedly administering and interpret- cal legitimacy. 
r E (Dmitruk, Collins, & Clinger, B " 
; Ulrich, Stachnik, & Stainton, four p 
963), (b) whether the test was supposed- validity. The test with the bs - 
human- or computer-scored (Snyder & validity was a combination of two med 
ison, 1972), (c) length of the person- chological tests (sentence e jr 
ly inventory (Merrens & Richards, and human figure drawing), Ed of 
3), ana (Qj type of peso ek jenes th other on 
ards & Merrens, 1971). an The test judged 
- Some authors (e.g, Dmitruk et al., ted of color preferences. 
) have me that the Barnum to be the lowest in = rag 
[ect is related to the broader question Fs De E wt vut thus used as an 
aei o instance of minimum face validity short 
dr of outright ridiculousness Á oed 
} o! - 
r rents (e.g., palm reading, ano POI: the lower hmi 
gical charts); however, no system? M secondary purpose of the experi- 


Work ha: is problem. 
a Hipsen done ona E rch Wa$ ment was to determine the relationship 


hich vari- between judged accuracy vot Les 
ations in th Pity of “psycholog: likability of the interpretation. 
al tests” s Tillingness expect the better liked Lanier es 
0 accept Barnum interpretations. While be judged as more accurate hs mu 1 
"most tests yielding the high acceptance liked statements; however, 2 


: ionshi ween judged 
Tates i tations in re- found no relationship between judg: 
E ee be sent to accuracy and likability when Barnum 


Barnum effect refers to the ten- 


Requests f rints sho! : 
Dennis J, Delprato, Department of Psychology, interpretations were compared with 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, computer-generated descriptions. 


Michigan 48197, 
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Method 


The only conventional psychological 
test used in the experiment, the Sentence 
Completion-Figure drawing (SC-F) Test, 
required that subjects complete 11 sen- 
tences (e.g., I like ..., I ...), and then 
draw a human figure. The instructions for 
the first part read: “Complete the sen- 
tences below to express your real feelings. 
Be sure to make a complete sentence. 
Work quickly and write the first thing 
you think of. After you complete the 
sentences, go on to the next part.” The 
sentences took up approximately one half 
of the sheet. Instructions for the second 
part read: “Draw a human figure in the 
space below.” 

The Handwriting (H-W) Test presented 
the subject with a 96-word paragraph on 
the earth’s atmosphere from a college- 
level textbook. The instructions read: 
“This test will consist of handwriting 
analysis. Thus, the concern is with how 
you write. Simply copy the following 
Ey ani in your usual handwriting 
style." 

The Color-Preference (C-P) Test con- 
sisted of a list of 14 color words and 14 
blank spaces headed "Your order of 
preference." The instructions were: “List 
the colors below in your order of prefer- 
ence. 

For the Digit-Circling (D-C) Test, the 
subject was presented with 10 tows and 
37 columns of tandomly-ordered digits 
(0-9), Instructions were: “Circle all odd 
numbered digits in each row below.” 


_ Each of the tests was given to approx- 
imately one fourth of the students in two 
introductory psychology classes taught 
by the same instructor. She told the 
students that she and her colleagues were 
studying personality and that they would 
score and interpret the tests in return for 
the subjects' assistance. Identical Barnum 
interpretations were returned the follow- 
ing week. The 12 statements, used by 
Ulrich et al. (1963), were written or 
typed in paragraph form on the front of a 
mimeographed sheet marked “CONFI- 
DENTIAL." The subject's name and test 


1 The author thanks Dr. Nan K. Holmes for 
her assistance in the research. 
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were entered at the top of the sheet. The 
12 statements were arranged in different 
random orders for different subjects. 

The subjects were asked to give their 
reaction to the profile after they had read 
it by turning the profile sheet over and 
responding to three items. The accuracy 
item read: I feel that the accuracy of the 
interpretation was (Excellent, Good, 
Average, Poor, Very Poor). The likability 
item read: Disregarding its accuracy, rate 
how much you like the interpretation 
(Definitely like, Like, Neither like nor 
dislike, Dislike, Definitely dislike), The 
third item requested that they write any 
comments they had on the test and 
interpretation. 

After all evaluations were returned, 
the subjects were informed of the nature 
of the experiment. 


Results 


The number of subjects that received 
the various tests is indicated in parenthe- 
ses: SC-F (21), H-W (28), C-P (30), D-C 
(22). The accuracy data are shown in 
Table 1. The basic Barnum effect was 
replicated with the SC-F Test in that 
16/21 subjects (76%) rated its accuracy as 
good or excellent. Furthermore, it seems 
clear that the Barnum effect generalized 
to the other tests; the percentages of 
subjects who gave good or excellent 
ratings of the interpretations purportedly 
based on the H-W, C-P, and D-C tests 
were 82% (23/28), 87% (26-30), and 77% 
(17/22), respectively. Because of the low 
expected frequencies in the cells at the 
low end of the accuracy scale, the three 
lowest adjacent categories were combined 
for purposes of conducting a chi-square 
analysis of the data in Table 1. This 
analysis yielded a non-significant chi- 
square of 8.60 (p > .10), indicating that 
judged accuracy of the Barnum interpre- 
tations was independent of type of test. 

Likability ratings are shown in Table 
2. It does not appear that the interpreta- 
tions were exceptionally well-liked, since 
the percentage of subjects rating the 
interpretation as definitely liked or liked 
ranged from 46-60% in the various 
groups. The highest two categories were 
combined to form one grouping (liked) 
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Table 1 


Accuracy Ratings of Barnum I i 
è i nterpretations 
Supposedly Deriving From the Different Tests (Number of Subjects) 


Rating 


Very Poor 


Table 2 


Likability Ratings of 


Barnum Interpretations 


Supposedly Deriving From the Different Tests (Number of Subjects) 


Definitely 
Like 


hee lowest three categories Were 
mot like to form another grouping 
E for a chi-square analysis. The 
a uM chi-square of 1.33 (p > -70) was 
TERM significant, indicating nO rela- 
likabili between type of test and rated 
ility of the interpretation. 
Bone to determine the relationship 
of th en perceived accuracy and likability 
M interpre subjects’ ratings On 
of fro imensions were assigned numbers 
ing hie, 1-5 with higher values represent. 
gher ratings (e.g-, accuracy rating © 


Rating 


Definitely 
Dislike 


Neither Like 
Nor Dislike 


excellent and likability rating of definite- 
ly like = 5). For all subjects taken 
together, judged accuracy and likability 
of the interpretations correlated positive- 
ly and significantly (r=.36,p < 01). 
Discussion 

The ratings of the accuracy of the 
Barnum interpretation replicate previous 
findings (Dmitruk et al. 1973; Forer, 
1949; Ulrich et al., 1963) demonstrating 
individuals’ willingness to accept general- 


ized personality interpretations of them- 
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selves. More importantly, the present 
study shows that this tendency is inde- 
pendent of the face validity of the pur- 
ported assessment instrument. Thus, the 
Barnum effect generalized to three 
atypical “psychological tests.” Given the 
gross lack of face validity of the digit- 
circling test, it would seem that the 
Barnum effect has no limits along this 
dimension. Therefore, the. effect does 
appear to be related to the broader 
question of individuals’ acceptance of 
statements about themselves irrespective 
of the source of the information. This 
phenomenon should be further investi- 
gated. In addition, the present results 
dramatically emphasize one of the main 
points of the Barnum effect research, i.e., 
an individual’s acceptance of a statement 
about himself does not imply a validation 
of either the psychologist or his tests 
(Snyder & Larson, 1972). Thus, Meehl's 
(1956) concern that clinical students be 
aware of the Barnum effect is clearly 
warranted. 

The present likability results are inter- 
esting, since prior investigators (Dmitruk 
et al., 1973; O'Dell, 1972) have seemed 
to assume that the Barnum interpretation 
used here is generally well-liked by 
people. However, the rating data, as well 
as subjects’ comments, indicate that sub- 
jects do not uniformly view the Barnum 
interpretation as particularly flattering. 
They do certainly tend more toward 
liking than toward disliking it, but there 

is little question that it could be made 
more flattering. 

In contrast with the data of O'Dell 
(1972), a positive relationship was ob- 
tained between likability and judged 
accuracy of the interpretation. This find- 
ing may suggest that acceptance of a 
personality interpretation can be in- 
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creased by increasing the likelihood that 
the individual will like it or find it 
flattering. It is not clear, however, 
whether interpretations tended to be 
judged accurate because they were liked 
or vice versa. For the present, likability is 
perhaps best considered as another useful 
dependent measure of individuals’ re- 
actions to personality statements about 
themselves. 
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Self-Help With Diagnosis 
(A Self-Administered Semi-Projective Device) 


STEPHEN A. APPELBAUM 
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and 


Studied the validity of a self-administered semi-projective packet of tests and 
quick, inexpensive information preparatory, Or 
tions. Brief writeups of inferences derived from the 
ferences based on from one to three 
which included psychiatric and social 
Generally, high comparability between 


Summary: 
questionnaires developed to provide 
ancillary, to further diagnostic examina! 
packet of tests were compared to diagnostic in 
psychiatric interviews, and with full examinations, 


dg peres and extensive psychological testing. 
Skotia ps 
packet and both criteria were shown on questions of global diagnostic impression, 


cha a ofe f 

Mens de gs central conflicts, and basic ego functions; and significant information 

filled out Te 5 si the packet to the data collected in diagnostic interviews. The patients 

Pu natients pa et forms conscientiously, and their written self-reports indicated that 
patients could learn and otherwise benefit just from performing this task. 
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EU patients contribute in a systematic 
PA » an understanding of themselves 
M P being seen personally? The ques- 
- omes up most pointedly (a) when 
nts from a great distance seek an 
gent One has to decide, on the 
Bs „their phone call or referring 
Heirs n's letter, whether to schedule an 
on consultation or many hours of 
a Aras whether they should be 
vital E s an outpatient Or in the hos- 
jr P ether a relative should be encour- 
Ens come and be interviewed, and 
iN there should be psychological 
eed (b) when patients may come 
ABA ort enough distances to allow last 
ke th scheduling, but circumstances dic- 
Bice at they can be seen only once or 
eed so that there is a premium on 
ons a making the best possible de- 
(n rior information might result in 
ind een efficient use of limited time, 

coll add a large proportion to the tot 

"en of information. 

Es order to avoid costly scheduling 
E. na use time to the patient s best 
iM age we developed a “packet of 
Eu to be filled out by prospective 
Es at home and returned to US by 
Bi (As interest in the packet devel- 
XM , it came to be used in many other 
$ tons such as after initial interviews 
elp plan further examination and to 


E are most grateful to Dr. Lolafaye Coyne 
r consultations and statistical analyses. 


add to or confirm initial impressions.) 
Informal matching of inferences derived 
from the packet with other examinational 
data encouraged us to formally assess the 
validity of these inferences as compared 
to independent criteria. 


Method 


Test packets were given routinely to 
all patients who sought help from the 
Diagnostic Service of the Menninger 
Foundation during the period of data 
collection, sometimes before the exami- 
nation Was scheduled, sometimes after 
early interviews. The senior author ana- 
lyzed the packets and wrote brief reports 
of his findings. No one else saw the 
packet data or the test report before 
having written his independent examina- 
tional conclusions. The packet analyst 
was given no information other than what 
was in the packet. Although the packet 
s highly trained and experienced 
in individual testing, he had practically no 
previous training and experience in in- 
terpreting self-administered tests other 
than the Sentence Completion Test. His 
training in the use of the packet came 
from the 60 informal pre-research “ex- 
perimentations" which preceded the re- 
search reported here, and which had been 
used to make changes in the packet. The 
research cases numbered 68. 

On the basis of the pilot experimenta- 
tion, the packet that was finally settled 


analyst i 
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on consisted of (a) an inventory of the 
family constellation of the patient, his 
spouse, his parents, and the parents of his 
spouse; age and sex of his children, and a 
brief history of work and of any early 
separations from the family (Toman, 
1959a, 1959b, 1962, 1969); (b) several 
semi-projective questions such as the 
effect upon his life of whatever problems 
brought the patient to the examination; 
those things that give him pleasure and 
why; and what if anything about himself 
he would like to change; (c) a brief sketch 
of his mother, his father, and one other 
person he considers significant to him; (d) 
in approximately 500 words, what sort of 
a person he considers himself to be; (e)a 
Sentence Completion Test; and (f) ques- 
tions about his reactions to the packet 
itself. Reading the packet, making infer- 
ences, and dictating the report took 
between 20 and 30 minutes. The reports 
averaged a double-spaced, typewritten 
page. Since we were primarily interested 
in testing the clinical usefulness of the 
packet, we did not require that the 
packet and analyst answer a priori ques- 
tions. His set was to try to be helpful to 
the patient and other examiners through 
providing diagnostic information. There- 
fore, he tried to describe the patient 
according to salient configurations of the 
data as they emerged in his mind, with an 
implicit orientation toward the key clini- 
cal issues which emerged from the 
patient’s responses. É 
The criteria were comparability of the 
analysis of the test packet with one to 
three psychiatric interviews (“Consulta- 
tions”) and with Full Examinations, 
which included up to 2 weeks of daily 
psychiatric interviews, social work inter- 
views with the spouse and other family 
members, and a full battery of individu- 
ally administered psychological tests, The 
second author, heretofore unacquainted 
with any of the data, read the test report 
and the examinational data (alternating 
which he read first). He did, however, 
know which was which, and so may have 
been subject to bias one way or the other. 
He compared the packet and criteria as 
“allows: 
Does the packet test report agree 
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with the criteria as to the Global Diagnos 
tic Impression? In this context Global 
Diagnostic Impression means the general 
area of diagnosis connoted by a diagnos- 
tic label. Comparisons were rated on a 
scale of 1 to 5 with 1 standing for 
agreement and 5 standing for disagree- 
ment. 

2. Does the packet test report lead to 
Additional Understanding Based on (a) 
Inference, (b) Objective Facts, or (c) 
both? “Yes” or “No.” Additional 
Understanding derived either from Infer- 
ences or Objective Facts would be ma- 
terial which, while in basic agreement , 
with the criteria, enriches or rounds ou 
the personality as it is understood by th 
criteria. 1 

3. How comparable is the packet test 
report with the criteria in regard to; 

descriptions of Character and Defenses, 
ona scale of 1 to 5? 

4. How comparable is the packet test! 
report with the criteria in regard to 
descriptions of Character and Defenses 
on a scale of 1 to 5? 

5. How comparable is the packet test 
report with the criteria with respect to 
Central Conflicts, scale of 1 to 5? ^ 

6. Are the packet test report and 
criteria comparable with respect to vul- * 
nerability of Basic Ego Functions as a 

~salient issue? — “Yes” or “No.” (By Basic 
Ego Functions we mean those functions 
which, when impaired, reflect disorgani- 
zation of the mind, variously labeled 
borderline, psychotic, organic psychosis.) 
Is the test packet comparable to criteria 
on the question of (a) “borderline” dis- 
turbance and (b) psychotic disturbance? 
— “Yes” or “No.” 

Finally, a tabulation was made of the 
answers to questions about the packet 
itself. 


Results 


On Global Diagnostic Impression, 
Character and Defense, and Central Con- 
flicts, the Chi square analyses, reported 
below, show higher agreement between 
test packet and Consultation and between 
test packet and Full Examination than 
would be expected if by chance we mean 
that any of the five degrees of agreement 
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Table 1 


Comparison of Packet With Consultation and Full Examination 


Consultation 
Only 


S as likely as any other (see Table 1). 
bon definition of chance may be ques- 
foned; if so the statistical test may be 
IBnored and one should inspect the actual 
B of agreement as reported in 
Es 2. On Additional Understanding 
nin on Inference, the packet added 
in icantly more than expected by 
E to the Consultations but did not 
I5 bute significantly more to Full 
Buon On Additional Under- 
pack ing Based on Objective Facts, the 
ud added significantly less than 
Tum be expected by chance to Full 
Wamination, and made no statistically 
po contribution to Consultations. 

^ the question of whether Basic Ego 
tions were a salient issue, the test 
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Full 
Examination 


packet report agreed with the criterion at 
very high levels of significance whether 
the criterion was Consultation Only or 
Full Examination. Because of too few 
cases it proved not possible to test for 
significance the agreements on the bor- 
derline and psychotic sub-distinctions. 

We turn now from the general ques- 
tion of the comparability of the packet 
report to an examination of which ques- 
tions the packet answers better than 
others, again with respect to Consultation 
and Full Examinations as criteria. These 
data were analyzed by a repeated measure 
analysis of variance. The means and vari- 
ance table are reported in Table 4. 
(Neither Additional Understanding nor 
Basic Ego Functions were analyzable in 
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Table 2 


Packet, Consultation, Full Examination Data 


Rating Consultation Full 
Scale Only Examination 
nM 
Global 1 9 13 
Diagnostic 2 10 17 
Impression E E 
4 0 
EN "sv 8 X4 
23 44 d 
Additional sg 17 5 
Understanding N 5 39 
Based on BEEN. 
Inference 22 44 
Additional Y 8 1 
Understanding N 14 43 


Based on 
Objective Facts 23 44 67 


Character 1 11 9 
ioe 2 P "s 
3 2 16 

4 0 3 

5 1 2 

22 43 

Central 1 13 5 
Conflicts 2 8 17 
3 1 10 

4 0 9 

5 2 


23 43 


Note: Ns vary from 66 to 68 because an occasional judgment could not be made. 
The total includes one case who was given full battery of tests only. 
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Table 3 


Packet, Consultation, Full Examination 
Compared on Basic Ego Functions 


Consultation Only 
Criterion 


x = 793 
Packet df = 1 

P <.005 

Full Examination 
Criterion 

x = 905 
Packet df :: 1 

P <.005 

Total 

x = 11.96 

Packet af 3 : 
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Table 4 
Mean Agreement of Packet, Consultation, Full Examination 


Global Character 


: 7 d Central All 
p penostic a Conflicts Three | 
Impression Defenses 
Full Examination (N= 43) 2.35 2.44 2.67 2.48 
Consultation (N 222) 1.91 ETS 1.64 1.76 
Total (N= 65) 2.20 2.20 2.32 2.24 
Analysis of Variance 
Source df s? F P 
Uncorrelated: A. Full Examination- 
Consultation 1 23.06 8.12 «0l 
Error a 63 2.84 
Correlated: B. Global Diagnostic 
Impression-Character and 
Defenses-Central Conflicts 2 0.07 0.21 n.s. 
AB 2 1.27 3.63 <05 
Error b 126 0.35 


Note: The method of analysis was repeated measures analysis of variance, unweighted 
means. Kind of criterion was the independent factor and kind of question was the 
repeated factor. Individual mean comparisons following significant effects were 


analyzed by the Newman-Keuls test. 


this way.) 

Combining the three questions, there 
was an overall difference between the 
packet’s agreement with the Full Exami- 
nation and with Consultation. The packet 
was more comparable when compared 
with Consultations than when it was 
compared with the Full Examination (p 
< .01). Taking all 65 cases the packet did 
not do any better on any one of these 
questions than on any other. 

There was a difference among the 
three questions when the cases were 


divided into Full Examination and Con 
sultation (p < .05). With respect to 
Character and Defense and Central Con 
flicts the packet was less comparable n 
Full Examinations than it was to Consul- 
tations. With respect to Global Diagnostic 
Impression, however, the packet on 
pared as well with the Full Examinatio 


_as with the Consultations. 


Regarding Full Examinations alon 
the packet did significantly poorer Sy 
Central Conflicts than on Global Dop 
tic Impression (p < .05) and significan 
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poorer on Central Conflicts than on 
Character and Defense (p < .10) but 
there was no difference on Global Diag- 
nostic Impression and Character and De- 
fense. 

While the form of these data did not 
allow a comparable comparison for Basic 
Ego Functions, the very high levels of 
significance in conjunction with the fact 
that this question is posed in such a way 
as to get a direct answer (this was, or was 
not, a salient issue) does imply strong 
comparability on this question. 

The last section of the packet included 
eight questions which were designed to 
give an understanding of the circumstan- 
ces under which the packet test was taken 
and the patient’s thoughts and feelings 
about it, as well as any further diagnostic 
| information it might yield. The eight 
questions: 

1. Was the packet given in the mail or 
given to you personally? 

2. What did you think and feel when 
first asked (by mail or personally) to fill 
out the test packet? 

. 3. What do you think and feel about 
it now that you have almost finished 
filling it out? 

4. Did you have any thoughts or 
feelings about the task while you were 
filling out the tests? 

5. What if anything did you discuss 
about the tests with anyone else? With 
| whom? (a) Before or while you were 
working on the test; (b) now that you are 
about finished. 

6. What if anything in the test packet 
particularly caught your interest? 

_ 7. Do you plan to bring up any test 
items for discussion in any further inter- 
views, or with anyone else? 
8. Were there any parts of the packet 
that you think should not be included? 
Thirty-nine packets were mailed and 

29 were given to the patients personally. 

Nobody refused the packet or refused to 

fill it out once they had looked at it, 

although one husband and wife unit 
skipped many questions. Only seven per- 
sons left any questions blank, four of 
these having gotten the packet in the 
mail, and three having gotten it person- 
ally. Seven other persons (four having 
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gotten the packet in the mail and three 
having gotten it personally) skipped from 
one to four of the 50 Sentence Comple- 
tion Test items. Only four people indica- 
ted that any parts of the test should not 
be included, all of these objecting to the 
family constellation data. Six people 
failed to give this data. Fifty-eight in- 
dicated that no items should be exclud- 
ed. Thus, most people were willing to 
fill out the packet whether they had 
gotten it through the mail or personally, 
and little objection was raised to any 
specific parts of it. This willingness was 
demonstrated despite many initial report- 
ed expressions of reluctance, particularly 
about the time and effort involved. 
Twenty-eight people made such com- 
plaints initially. When asked how they 
felt about the packet now that it was 
about to be completed, seven still com- 
plained, three of these being the same 
ones who complained initially. In fact, 
the test does take a good deal of time and 
work. But these data, in conjunction with 
the conscientiousness reflected in the 
responses themselves, suggest that despite 
the arduousness of the task, people seek- 
ing psychological help are willing to make 
the effort. 

Questions about speaking to others 
about the test were included in order to 
get an idea whether people would fill out 
such material on their own, would turn 
them into a game, or depend on someone 
else for help. While we cannot know 
positively from these data whether such 
things happened, only six patients re- 
ported that they had discussed the test 
with someone else before filling it out, 
and only one reported doing so afterward. 
(Excluded from this total were instances 
reported of asking factual questions 
necessary in order to answer some test 
items.) 

One would assume that those patients 
who thought about the test as providing 
the examiner with information rather 
than as an opportunity or an experience 
of learning about one's self would be less 
psychologically-minded than those who 
saw the tests as an opportunity to learn 
about themselves. Nine people reported 
that they had thought about the test as 
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helping *you people learn about me” 
(four before filling out the test and five 
afterwards). But 25 people reported 
eagerness and curiosity that they could 
learn about themselves, some indicating 
particular insights they had gotten. Nine 
patients reported such anticipations be- 
fore taking the test, nine remarked upon 
it afterward, and seven thought about it 
while they were taking the test. Thus, to 
judge from these reports a sizable number 
of people saw or experienced the test as 
an opportunity for learning about them- 
selves. Apart from the advantages of 
learning about one’s self, six people even 
explicitly expressed their opinion that 
filling out the packet had been "thera- 
peutic” for them as in relieving their 
frustration, or giving them an opportun- 
ity to say what they had found difficult 
to say to others. 
Other kinds of remarks informative of 
the range of patients’ attitudes were: 
being afraid that they would be unable to 
fill out the packet, having trouble being 
honest, being concerned about being 
taken seriously, and finding one’s self 
made anxious and sad by having to think 
of certain things. Other patients turned a 
critical, evaluative eye toward the test, 
submitted to it as one in a series of 
expected procedures, or commented how 
probing, exhaustive, and thoughtful the 
tests were. Seven people reported worry- 
ing, while they were taking the test, 
about how revealing they were being. 

Following are the results of asking, 
“What if anything in the test packet 
particularly caught your interest?” Sen- 
tence Completion Test — 20, “Nothing” 
— 13, Significant Others — 10, Semi- 
projective Questions — 8, Self-Description 
— 6. Twenty-nine people indicated that 
they were going to bring up test items for 
discussion while 16 said they would not 
do so. 

Of the ten specific objections to parts 
of the packet, only three of which were 
sufficiently strong to result in a sugges- 
tion that they not be included, nine had 
to do with the family constellation data, 
evidently because of not being able to see 
the relevance of it. 

In an attempt to determine which of 
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the questions in this last section were 
most likely to yield useful clinical data, 
the packet analyst kept track of those 
parts on which particular material stood 
out for him as being especially revealing. 
Thoughts and feelings about the test 
while filling it out seemed particularly 
revealing in 26 cases, thoughts and feel- 
ings about the test upon its completion 
— 25 cases, thoughts and feelings when 
first asked to fill packet out — 21 cases, 
items that caught patient's interest — 21 
cases, whether the patient planned to 
bring up items for discussion — 10 cases, 
whether the patient thought any items 
should not be included — 7 cases, and 
whether the patient discussed the test 
during or just after taking it — 6 cases. 
Thus, these data support the idea that 
inference lightning can strike almost any- 
where, but as one might expect it struck 
most often on the three questions spe- 
cifically directed toward thoughts and 
feelings. 


Discussion 


These data support the impression 
derived from initial clinical use that the 
test packet can be a helpful instrument. 
Its comparability to Consultations and 
Full Examinations on questions of Global 
Diagnostic Impression, Character and De- 
fense, Central Conflicts, and Basic Ego 
Functions suggests that the original 
screening objectives of providing informa- 
tion on which to make diagnostic plan- 
ning decisions should be achievable with 
the packet. That the packet should be 
more comparable to the Consultation 
than with the Full Examination, in many 
instances, is expectable. A relatively small 
amount of information is gathered in 
both test packet and Consultation while 
the Full Examination certainly should be 
more accurate considering the greater 
amount of information that is gathered. 
Thus, there is presumptive evidence that 
the additional time and expense of the 
full examination is, for some people at 
least and with regard to some diagnostic 
issues, well-spent. Even so, these data 
suggest that one can get a Global Da 
tic Impression from a packet test repo à 
that is comparable to that made on t 
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basis of a Full Examination. 

That the packet compared less well 
with the Full Examination on Central 
Conflicts than it did on Character and 
Defense and Global Diagnostic Impres- 
sion is expectable, also. As a self- 
administered, and only semi-projective 
test, it is not designed (nor apparently 
able) to probe the unconscious as well as 
it can assess functions and characteristics 
of the ego, and delineate behavior which 
is more observable and less ascertainable 
by way of speculation or far-reaching 
inferences. 

Apart from comparability, which im- 
plies that the packet might be substituted 
for other procedures, what have we 
learned about the packet as a supplement 
to psychiatric interviews? Our statistics 
are somewhat misleading on this point 
since they indicate that the packet did 
not significantly add New Understanding 
Based on Inference, or Based on Facts, to 
the Full Examination, and added a non- 
significant amount of Facts to the Con- 
sultation, although these statistics did 
demonstrate that the packet significantly 
added Understanding Based on Inference 
to the Consultation. But the statistics do 
not allow for the clinical reality that even 
an occasional case that is enriched with 
otherwise not ascertained facts, or by 
further delineation of the personality, is 
welcome indeed. Those who do one or 
two-hour consultations and find their 
Understanding Based on Inference en- 
tiched by the packet on the order of 17 
Out of 22 times will likely look to the 
Packet for help despite the overall nega- 
tive statistical findings reported in these 
instances. And although not significant 
Statistically, 8 of 22 patients seen in 
Consultation would have had the attempt 
lo understand them aided by facts which 
they offered on the packet but not in the 
Interviews. On the clinical firing line the 
Pertinent comparison is not packet alone 
compared with other examinations alone, 
ut packet and other examinations com- 
Pared with other examinations alone. 
Even when it does not add strikingly 


Rh à procedure as the test packet can be 
Value to the psychiatric examiner as à 


new or different information, the use of 
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way of involving another clinician and 
point of view. Many examiners are well 
aware of the dangers of diagnostic error 
when little information is available, even 
when these examiners are experienced 
and skilled. Documentation of the perils 
of doing psychiatric examinations with- 
out benefit of psychological tests, even 
when interviewing is extensive and the 
data copious, is available in a study from 
the Psychotherapy Research Project of 
the Menninger Foundation. In this study 
it was found that, after comparing test 
conclusions with other sources of diag- 
nostic information, the test findings and 
the predictions derived from them con- 
formed better to an independent post- 
treatment criterion than did all the other 
examinational data. When an examiner's 
conclusions are corroborated by an inde- 
pendent opinion, his confidence in these 
conclusions is increased, which may be 
expected to result in greater decisiveness, 
clarity, and ultimate effectiveness of his 
interventions and recommendations. 
When there are differences of opinion, 
these promote further inquiry, which 
generally enlarges and differentiates the 
diagnostic picture. 

The mobility, quickness, and low 
expense of the packet in conjunction 
with the impressive findings reported 
here, could create an uncritically enthusi- 
astic acceptance of it. While we agree that 
in principle it should be accepted and 
used, we are also aware of unanswered 
questions and issues requiring further 
deliberation. One might be tempted to 
believe that we had demonstrated that 
self-administered test packets are useful. 
So stated, that would be an unwise 
conclusion. What has been demonstrated 
is the ability of one psychologist, using 
this particular test packet, to approach 
closely the inference and conclusions of 
various interviewers who may or may not 
have been correct in their understanding 
of these cases. This one psychologist is a 
seasoned clinician and psychoanalyst as 
well as having been trained to do psycho- 
logical testing. It remains to be demon- 
strated what kind of background and 
training are required by others to dupli- 
cate or surpass the validity demonstrated 
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here. The senior author reports that, 
especially with the first 30 or so proto- 
cols, he found himself feeling at the outer 
reaches of his capacity to make infer- 
ences, struggling to speculate in a way 
usually made unnecessary by the greater 
variety and quantity of data from indi- 
vidually administered psychological tests. 
The checks and balances provided by the 
many opportunities for the convergence 
of data from such tests are drastically 
reduced in test packet analysis. 

In what sense this packet of proced- 
ures is rightfully a "test" is worth con- 
sideration, especially since a “test” 
traditionally falls within a professional 
boundary that separates psychologists 
from other disciplines. Some of the 
packet tasks are often given by psychia- 
trists — the family constellation material 
is much like history-taking, the semi- 
projective questions are similar to ques- 
tions often asked in psychiatric inter- 
views, and the self-description is another 
common psychiatric procedure. From a 
functional point of view, successful use of 
the packet likely requires (a) standardi- 
zation in the sense that over a large 
number of cases an examiner develops 
norms. (b) Because of the limited data 
and the consequent "filling in" with 
theory, the packet is demanding of exper- 
tise in clinical theory and of a large 
backlog of clinical experience. (c) Finally, 
microscopic inference-making is neces- 
sary, and while this is hardly the exclusive 
province of psychologists, their experi- 
ence using fine test data provides impor- 
tant training in such systematic thinking. 
Even more than with other testing pro- 
cedures, which could in principle be used 
by any trained worker, the test packet 
straddles the boundary between psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry as professions. Who 
should use it is likely answered on a 
functional rather than professional basis. 

Some clinicians might be tempted to 

replace other tests with the packet, or by 
using the packet shorten other parts of 
the examination. However, findings such 
as presented here are cold comfort to the 
single patient who might be misdiagnosed 
by a clinician’s taking short cuts. The cost 
in time and money of a full examination, 
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including a battery of tests, is customarily 
justified as the best available guarantee 
that a person will receive the most accu- 
rate and useful diagnostic appraisal. As 
our results demonstrate, such confidence 
in the full examination is warranted. 
Often packet findings were cast as ques- 
tions for further examination, reflecting 
not only the major purpose of the packet 
— to serve as an early step in planning 
diagnostic studies — but reflecting also 
the relative lack of confidence in coming 
to final conclusions based on the packet 
alone. And finer questions are likely 
answerable with a more intensive and 
extensive examination than the gross 
questions we felt safe in attempting to 
answer with the packet. 
Self-administered tests, especially 
those given without an examiner present, 
are a major departure from traditional 
practice at the Menninger Foundation. 
We have long recognized the usefulness of 
the tests being taken under standard 
conditions, and with an examiner avail- 
able to assess and sometimes work with 
deviations in these conditions as intro- 
duced by the patient (Schlesinger, 1973). 
However, in the course of work with the 
packet we were at first surprised to see 
that people wrote material in the packet 
that did not come out in clinical inter- 
views, or if it did, it was sometimes only 
late in the diagnostic process. For ex- 
ample, one interviewer was surprised to 
learn from the test packet that his patient 
had been a shoplifter. Another patient 
who was latently disorganized, but who 
came with a presenting complaint only of 
“depression,” appeared more disturbed 
on the packet than he did during inter- 
views, and even in individual projective 
testing. It seemed that he took advantage 
of the packet to signal that his need to 
minimize his difficulties when with others 
should not be taken at face value. It is 
plausible that some people feel safer and 
less embarrassed in expressing themselves 
in their own homes, and without an 
examiner present, than they do in an 
office and with a person strange to them. 
The usual clinical interviews and tests 
may suffer from situational and transfer- 
ence phenomena no matter how much We 
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try to encourage openness and trust. 

What messages may have been trans- 
mitted to patients simply through asking 
them to fill out the packet? The import 
of the packet is to focus on the patient in 


| psychological terms and to require work. 


These features could well have established 
a context for the examinational pro- 
cedures which followed in which the 
patients could begin with the feeling that 
they were to be taken seriously, that we 
expected a commitment from them along 
with an implicit promise of a reciprocal 
commitment from us, and that the shared 
work would be cast in psychological 
terms. Although we do not have explicit 


| data about these inferences, the high 


degree of patient willingness to fill out 
the packet and some of their comments 
about the task suggest a substantial de- 
Bree of seriousness, involvement, and 
good will. 

The objection that self-administered 
tests are highly subject to patient’s dis- 


| sembling and to their offering only super- 


ficial aspects of themselves is unconvinc- 
ing when applied to the test packet. The 
self-report of patients in this study sug- 
gests that they are willing to work long 
and seriously at the taxing job of filling 
out the packet, that they offer informa- 
tion about themselves sufficient to allow 
inferences which compare favorably with 
those made on the basis of other exami- 
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nations, and that they often feel that 
they have learned and benefited just from 
having engaged themselves in this diagnos- 
tic procedure. 
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A Criminal Offender Introspective Report 


OLA BARNETT 
Pepperdine University, Malibu 


and 


DONALD J. BARNETT 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Summary: The development of a new scale suitable for research with the criminal offender 
was described. Based on the factor analysis of an item pool delineating sociopathic 


personality traits, five factors were derived to compose an 80-item criminal offender 


introspective report (COIR). 


Scientific research on criminal offend- 
ers has suffered from a number of short- 
comings. Foremost has been the failure of 
clinical researchers to measure adequately 
the effects of psychotherapy or prison 
rehabilitation programs, Eysenck (1966) 
has suggested the inclusion of six differ- 
ent methods of measurement: (a) intro- 
spective reports; (b) rating scales; (c) 
personality tests; (d) social action effects 
data (written reports filed by treatment 
personnel); (e) physiological measure- 
ments; and (f) laboratory experiments. 

Introspective reports typically have 
been constructed by the experimenter to 
suit the specific requirements of his re- 
search with little regard for their validity 
or reliability. Rarely have introspective 
reports been pretested. A possible solu- 
tion to this problem might be the adop- 
tion of more sophisticated techniques in 
constructing and selecting test items. For 
example, to obtain personality test items 
using factor analysis, Comrey and Jami- 
son (1966) developed a method for 
selecting several related items instead of 
just one to measure any given concept. In 
the Comrey Personality Scales (1970), 
216 items were selected by factor 
analysis. The 216 items were arranged so 
that six items, half keyed true and half 
keyed false, measured 36 separate topics 
(6 x 36 = 216). This procedure greatly 
enhances reliability. Application of these 
procedures to the construction of an 
introspective report should prove profit- 
able. This report describes the construc- 
tion of an introspective report for use 

with criminal offenders which may offer 
superior validity and reliability to those 
currently used. 

Using Comrey's (1970) format and 


rationale, 216 test questions were con. 
structed from behavior descriptions of 
sociopathic personalities specified 
throughout the literature, particularly in 
sources such as Glaser (1964). Some of 
the topics covered were reactions to 
money, self-change, community volun- 
teers, crime, authority, and detention. 
Following Comrey (1970), two 9-point 
response scales were used to allow for 
wording preferences and for varying de 
grees of agreement (Scale X, Always to 
Never; Scale Y, Absolutely to Absolutely 
Not). 

The 216 items were randomized and 
presented to 67 criminals incarcerated at 
the California Men’s Colony — East Facil- 
ity. The responses were submitted to 4 
new factor analytic technique developed | 
by McKelvey (1968) which selected items 
correlated to one, and only one, factor. 
Of the 216 items offered, only 79 met 
the selection criterion of being correlated 
to the factor at a level of .26 or higher, 
and only 25 of the original 36 topics were 
retained. Reliability of the items kept 
ranged from .26 to .78, with an average 
of .53. The 79 items were grouped into * 
constellations of three or four items 
related to one topic. The factor analysis 
also combined several related topics into 
five independent factor dimensions. The 
five factors were conveniently labeled: (a) 
Concurrence (Attitude toward sentenc- 
ing, detention, the police and crime); (b) 
Restlessness; (c)  Appropinquation 
(Reaching out toward others); (d) vu 
pondency; and (e) Selfishness. A listing o: 
the topics within each factor can be 
found in Table 1. One additional un 
was prepared in order to round off the 
number of items from 79 to 80 and to 
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Table 1 


Topical Components 
of the Factor Dimensions 


Factor 1: Concurrence 
1. Attitude Toward Being Caught and 
Sentenced 
2. Attitude Toward the Police 
3. Attitude Toward the Prison Regime 
4. Attitude Toward Detention 
5, Interest in Crime 


Factor 2: Restlessness 
1. Restlessness 
2. Time 
3. Hope for the Future 
4, Mobility 
5. Earning a Living 


Factor 3: Appropinquation 
1. Talking to Outsiders 
2. Outsiders’ Interest in Inmates 
3. Inmate-Community Relationships 
4. Family Attitudes 
5. Family Ties 
6. Fear That Loved Ones Have Changed 


Factor 4: Despondency 
1. Paranoid Thinking 
2. Self-Change 
3. Guilt and Remorse 
4. Feelings of Doom and Helplessness 


Factor 5: Selfishness 
1. Self-Interest 
2. Spirit of Teamwork 
3. Negativism 
4. Violence 
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increase one set of correlated items from 
two to three. 

Because several related items were 
used instead of just one, and because the 
scale was tested and factor analyzed, the 
Criminal Offender Introspective Report 
(COIR) should have some validity and 
reliability.! In conclusion, it appears that 
the COIR may be a useful instrument for 
measuring some changes in criminal sub- 
jects’ statements about themselves. 
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Influences of Examiner Differences on | 
Rorschach Productivity in Children 


JUNE M. TUMA and RONALD K. McCRAW 
The University of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston 


Summary: Rorschach test protocols for a matched sample of male and female subjects in 
the child and adolescent age range were scored for total responses. The data were analyzed 
for evidence of interactions between sex of experimenter and sex and age of subject. 
Consistent differences in total numbers of responses elicited by different examiners were 
identified. The productivity of both male and female subjects was found to be significantly 
more variable for male experimenters than for female experimenters. Alternative expla- 
nations for the results include greater structuring of the test situation by female 
experimenters or greater variability of behavior by male experimenters in relation to 
different subjects. That these explanations can also account for the sex interactions reported j 


by others is recognized. 


The effects of situational and inter- 
personal factors on projective techniques 
have been studied by several investigators 
(Baughman, 1951; Clark, 1952; Cleve- 
land, 1950; Curtis & Wolf, 1951; Marwit 
& Marcia, 1967; Masling, 1960, 1965; 
Masling & Harris, 1969; Rabin, Nelson, & 
Clark, 1954; Sanders, 1950). Of particu- 
lar relevance for the present study are 
reports that suggest an interaction be- 
tween sex of subject and sex of experi- 
menter in determining Rorschach produc- 
tivity. Harris and Masling (1970) found 
that female subjects produced signifi- 
cantly more responses for male experi- 
menters in the Rorschach test situation. 
They found no similar effect with female 
experimenters. Hersen (1970) reported 
similar results, although Greenberg 
(1972) found the sex interaction bias 
only with male experimenters who were 
relatively inexperienced in test adminis- 
tration and not with more experienced 
experimenters, 

The previous studies that have re- 
ported sex interactions in determining 
Rorschach productivity have been con- 
cerned with adult populations, and there 
appear to have been no investigations of 
developmental aspects of the sexual bias 
phenomenon. The present study was con- 
ducted to extend the investigation of 
sexual bias to lower age levels using 
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carefully matched samples to determine if 
a similar bias would be found when 
children's records were used rather than 
adults’. The upper age range of the 
present sample which included older ado- 
lescents and young adults was considered 
of interest from the point of view of 


evaluating replicability of relationships - 


reported by others. More complex meth- 
ods of statistical analysis capable of pro- 
viding direct tests of a number of hypoth- 
eses not really tested in previous studies 
were employed in this investigation. 


Method 


Subjects in this study were 129 fe- 
males and 129 males ranging in age from 
4-18 years. The samples were obtained by 
examining retrospectively psychological 
test records for child psychiatric referrals, 
assigned at random to available clinicians, 
at the University of Texas Medic 
Branch. A total of eight female and 19 


male experimenters were represented, | 


each having tested at minimum two male 
and two female subjects that could be 
matched for age group. The criteria for 
selection of subjects were verbal IQ of 9 
or above, no evidence of organicity, an 
age-match with an opposite-sex subject 
tested by the same experimenter. 

The method of constituting ag 


matched male and female samples was 95 


follows: Three age groups were defined as 
4-10 years, 11-13 years, and 14-18 yar 
For each experimenter separately, Ma 
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Table 1 
Mean Age, Mean IQ, and Mean Rorschach Responses 


= 


Male Examiners 


Female Examiners 


Age 
Groups Male Female Male Female 
Subjects Subjects Subjects Subjects 
N 
Eo Mean Age 79 83 82 7:5 
Mean IQ 110.6 112.3 108.1 114.1 
Mean R 19.88 27.44 21.00 24.41 
N 13 13 11 11 
IEA Mean Age 12.1 12.4 12.5 12.4 
Mean IQ 104.8 102.3 103.0 105.3 
Mean R 30.85 21.38 23.91 2545 
N 43 43 29 29 
14.18 Mean Age 15.3 
Mean IQ 104.2 
Mean R 


and female subjects were selected who 

could be matched for age group. As in 

most child psychiatric centers, the num- 

ber of male subjects tested by each 

experimenter exceeded the number of 
i female subjects tested by that experi- 
. menter. To produce a balanced (pro- 
Portional cell frequency) experimental 
design, male subjects were selected at 
Tandom from the files to equal the 
number of female subjects within each 
age group for each experimenter. The 
extent to which this procedure produced 
Matched groups is indicated in Table 1 
With regard for average age and IQ. It 
Should be apparent that a number of 
Potential subjects were lost from the 
Study by the matching technique, as were 
*Xperimenters who did not test at least 
two male-female age-matched pairs. 


These experimenters were predomi- 


nantly psychology interns or post- 
doctoral fellows, although a few were 
faculty level clinical psychologists. With 
few exceptions, their age range was 25-30 
years. A total of 114 subjects (57 
matched male-female pairs) were tested 
by the eight female experimenters. A 
total of 144 subjects (72 matched male- 
female pairs) were tested by the 19 male 
experimenters. 

Rorschach protocols, consisting of 
administrations of all ten cards, were 
scored for total responses (R) by judges 
who were blind with regard to identity of 
experimenter and subject age and sex. 
The usual rules for scoring R were fol- 
lowed with one exception. In accepted 
clinical practice, if a subject gives a whole 
response and then elaborates by naming 
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parts, only one R is scored. If, however, 
the subject names several parts that could 
be integrated into a whole, but he does 
not make the integration, several Rs are 
scored. For purposes of this investigation, 
the part responses were scored as separate 
Rs if they could stand alone in another 
context (e.g., components of an under- 
water scene); however, if the part respon- 
ses were elaborations of essential features 
of the larger percept (e.g., “Man — Here 
are the eyes”), only one R was scored. 
Analysis of variance methods were 
employed to test main effects and inter- 
actions in a three-way mixed-model design 
involving Sex of experimenter, Sex of 
subject, and Age of subject factors. The 
statistical model and ‘expected mean 
squares for the complete design are pre- 
sented by Winer (1962, p. 320). This 
analysis takes into account unequal group 
sizes. The complete design involves one 
“between £” error term and three “with- 
in Æ” error terms, plus a basic within-cells 
error (not indicated by Winer) which can 
be used to test consistent differences 
between experimenters within sex groups. 
Because some experimenters did not test 
match pairs of subjects at all age levels, it 
was necessary for purposes of this investi- 
gation to pool the Ew x Age of S (error 
w) interaction and the Ey x Age of S x 
Sex of S (error w) interaction into a 
common residual error estimate for test- 
ing various within experimenter effects 
involving age of subject. Use of the 
pooled (error wa) error term is justified 
on the assumption that there is no true 
interaction between experimenters (with- 
in-sex-groups) and age of subjects, which 
seems a reasonable assumption in this 
instance. The analysis was accomplished 
in multiple computer passes using a gen- 
eral least squares ANOVA program pro- 
vided by Overall and Klett (1972, p. 
460). i 


Results 


The primary analysis accomplished on 
the data was a three-way Sex of E x Sex 
of S x Age of S analysis of variance. The 
hypotheses of primary interest included 
the Sex of E x Sex of S interaction, the 
Sex of E x Sex of S x Age of S 
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interaction, and the Sex of E x Age of S 
interaction. It was also hypothesized that 
there should be a general developmental 
effect which would be reflected in the 
main effect for Age of subject. As can be 
seen from inspection of the summary of 
ANOVA results presented in Table 2, the 
data provided no evidence in support of 
any of these hypotheses. The cell means 
for the three-way design, which are pre- 
sented in Table 1, reveal little observed 
difference associated with any factor. The 
apparent difference in the 11-13 age 
group reveals that females actually made 
fewer responses to male experimenters 
than did the male subjects. However, the 
difference is nonsignificant (¢ = 1.08 for 
the 11-13 age group). 

Because each experimenter tested sev- 
eral male and female subjects, a basic 
within cells error term could be com- 
puted from the three-way design. To 
examine the possibility of systematic 
examiner differences, data from male 
experimenters and female experimenters 
were analyzed separately in a three-way E 
x Sex of S x Age of S design. Because 
some experimenters did not test in all age 
groups, the basic within cells error vari 
ance was calculated from deviations 
about cell means for those cells in which 
multiple observations were present. The 
results of these analyses are summarized 
in Table 3. It can be seen that the data 
provided evidence of highly significant 
differences between individual experi- 
menters in the average number of Ror 
schach responses elicited. 

To relate the results in Table 3 to 
those in Table 2, it can be noted that the 
sums of squares for differences between 
the male experimenters and female 
experimenters (see Table 3) add to the 
Error b, sum of squares in Table 2. The 
appropriate error term for testing the 
main effect associated with sex of expel 
menter is the pooled variation among 
experimenters within the sex groups. is 
appropriate error term for testing ce 
tent differences between experiment? 
within the sex groups is the basic vit 
cells sampling variability. 

A principal reason for ex 
significance of consistent diffe: 


amining the 
rences De 
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Summary of ANOVA for Effects of Sex of Examiner, 
Sex of Subject, and Age of Subject on Rorschach Productivity 
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A (Sex of E) 25.271 25.271 
Error b, 12229.770 489.191 
B (Sex of S) 2.826 2.826 019 | NS. 
AxB 239.327 239.327 1.592 | N.S. 
Error w; 3758.475 150.339 
C (Age of S) 613.629 306.815 1.671 | NS. 
AxC 80.535 40.267 219 | NS. 
BxC 660.675 330.338 1.799 | N.S. 
AxBxC 187.524 93.762 511°] NS. 
Error w2 (pooled) 35989.509 183620 ie 


Table 3 


Summary of Analyses of Variance Testing Consistent Difference Between 
Examiners with Effects Associated with Sex and Age of Subjects Partialled Out 


Source SS df MS 
Between Male Es 9093.895 18 505.216 
Basic Within Cells Error 16168.257 69 234.322 
Í Between Female £s 3135854 | 7 | 447.979 001 
Basic Within Cells Error 6138.250 76 80.766 


tween experimenters within the male and 
female sex groups separately was the 
recognition of a highly significant differ- 
ence in a magnitude of within cells 
Variability for subjects tested by male 
 *Xperimenters as opposed to female 
experimenters. As can be seen in Table 3, 
the variability in total Rorschach Rs, with 
age and sex effects partialled out, was 


approximately three times larger for male 
experimenters than for female experimen- 
ters — 234.32 versus 80.77, respectively. 
The fact that the systematic differences 
between female experimenters appeared 
more highly significant than between 
male experimenters was not due to larger 
consistent variation between female 
experimenters, but instead it resulted 
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from smaller variation between subjects 
within the age and sex groups tested by 
the female experimenters. 

This heterogeneity of variance was 
accepted in the pooled residual error 
(Error w2) of Table 2 in view of the fact 
that the interaction components of that 
error term, if separated out, would have 
approached the larger of the two within 
cells components and in view of the fact 
that none of the effects tested against the 
pooled error even approached statistical 
significance. As will be apparent in the 
discussion of results, the highly signifi- 
cant differences in variability may suggest 
an important difference in the testing 
behavior of male and female experiment- 
ers in this study. 


Discussion 


The initial motivation for this investi- 
gation was an interest in examining the 
possible interaction between sex of ex- 
perimenter and sex of subject in effect on 
Rorschach productivity of child and 
adolescent subjects. Several investigators 
have reported that female subjects tend 
to produce more responses for male 
experimenters in the adult population. 

The use of a complex factorial 

ANOVA provided the opportunity to 
examine specific hypotheses relevant to 
the sex interaction. The absence of any 
observed trend toward a significant Sex 
of E x Sex of S interaction fails to 
provide evidence that female and male 
subjects respond differently to female 
and male experimenters across the whole 
younger patient population. Females in 
two age groups actualy made fewer 
responses to male experimenters than did 
the male subjects, a finding which is 
contrary to prior findings with adults. A 
separate ANOVA was accomplished for 
subjects in the 16-18 range and no Sex of 
E x Sex of S interaction was observed 
even in the relatively mature patient 
population. 

Thus, with regard to results from the 
major analysis investigating experimenter 
interactions in age and sex of subjects as 
determinants of Rorschach productivity, 
it would seem that examiner effects are 
minimal and that variation in total re- 
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sponses is a matter of true individual. 
differences among subjects in the child 
and adolescent population. Analyses of 
individual differences among experiment- 
ers within the male and female sex groups 
revealed, however, that examiner influ- 
ences are quite significant. For both male 
and female experimenters, consistent 
individual differences were evident in the 
total number of responses elicited. Some 
experimenters tended to elicit more total 
responses across all types of subjects, 
while others tended consistently to elicit | 
fewer total responses. Insofar as one 
would like to interpret total responses as 
measuring important individual differ- 
ences among subjects, the presence of a 
substantial experimenter effect should be | 
recognized as a contaminating factor. The 
results suggest that the significance of | 
total productivity may best be appreci- 
ated with reference to the norms for each 
individual experimenter. 

Sex of experimenter was not without | 
importance in determining the total num- | 
ber of Rorschach responses in this investi- | 
gation. The highly significant difference | 
in variability of total responses produced 
by different subjects for male and for 
female experimenters seems to suggest 
that female experimenters in this study 
behaved in a more structured manner 
than male experimenters, permitting less | 
variability in at least one aspect of sub- 
jects behavior. Whereas male experiment- 
ers tended to differ among themselves in 
consistent biases toward eliciting more or 
fewer responses, the evidence suggests | 
that male experimenters provided more | 
flexibility for individual differences, 
among subjects to be revealed. 

This finding is reminiscent of those of | 
Rosenthal (1966), who, in a study investi- 
gating person perception, found that 
when sex of subjects was disregarded it 
was found that male experimenters were 
significantly more variable in the data 
they obtained from their subjects than 
were female experimenters. 

One possible interpretation of these 
results would seem to render them mor | 
compatible with previous investigation 1 
of Rorschach productivity than miigh 
first seem apparent. Apparently, male 
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permit more variability in respondent 
behavior which allows sex differences, as 
well as other type of individual differ- 

+ ences, to become apparent. This line of 

| reasoning would seem to suggest that the 
previously reported difference between 
Rorschach productivity of adult male and 
female subjects who have been tested by 
male experimenters may have been due, 
at least in part, to less structure being 
imposed by male experimenters in the 
testing situation. 

An alternative explanation might be, 
of course, that behavior of male experi- 
menters is less consistent because male 
experimenters have more of a tendency 
to vary testing behavior according to 
characteristics of the individual subjects. 
With the adult subjects, sex of subject 
may be a salient characteristic influencing 
such variable testing behavior. In the 
child and adolescent population, other 
attributes of the subjects may tend to 
provoke differential behavior on the part 
of male experimenters and may thus 
foster greater variability in total responses 
elicited. 

A third alternative is, of course, that 
women err in too little variability and the 
men in being overly variable. Actually, 
the variability in the female experiment- 
ers scoring is adequate whereas the male 
experimenters is rather excessive (o = 9 
and 15+, respectively, square root of 
within cells error variance for males and 
females as presented in Table 3). 

The alternative explanations involving 
either less structuring of the test situation 
by male experimenters or greater vari- 

, ability in testing behavior of male experi- 
' menters appear compatible both with the 
results from the present investigation 
which have identified greater variability 
in Rorschach productivity of (male and 
female) subjects tested by male experi- 
menters. While neither the present study 
nor previous studies provide a basis for 
attributing the greater variability in total 
responses to characteristics of the experi- 
- menters or characteristics of the subjects, 
the one fact that appears consistently 
| Supported by available evidence is that 
variability in total Rorschach productiv- 
ity is greater for male experimenters than 
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for female experimenters. Consistent dif- 
ferences in the tendency to elicit more or 
fewer responses on the average appear 
about equal for male and female experi- 
menters, but the variability is greater for 
male experimenters. 
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Regression in the Service of the Ego in Young Children 
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Summary: Analysis of studies of primary process thinking as manifested in Rorschach and 
TAT production of young children (ages 6 to 10) indicate that children show approximately 
the same amount of primary process production as do young adults (48% vs 54%). However, 
this primary process does not appear to be clearly related to the child’s creative, scholastic, 
or perceptual-motor development as measured by appropriate tests. High levels of primary 
process appear to be significantly related only to the negative qualities of the personality, 
that is, to high levels of tension, anxiety, and poor control of aggression. It is possible that 
young children have not yet learned to use it in the service of the ego, although they do not 


seem to be encumbered by its presence. 


The concept of regression in the service 
of the ego has been the cornerstone of the 
neo-Freudian theory of creativity since 
Kris first coined the term (1952) and 
Kubie identified and elaborated upon the 
preconscious as the source of creative en- 
ergy (1958). Simply stated, Kubie’s theory 
claims that creativity is not a process of 
sublimation of unconscious conflicts, but 
rather a natural and universal activity of 
the human organism. It depends on the 
accessibility to the ego of contents from 
the preconscious. The preconscious is de- 
scribed by Kubie as the storehouse of ran- 
domly deposited learned experiences re- 
sulting from all forms and levels of sensory 
and mental activity. This storehouse of 
engrams combines reactions to intero- and 
extero-ceptive stimuli, each of which gen- 
erally incorporates multiple meanings. In 
this fashion dissimilar ingredients may be 
superimposed into new perceptual and 
conceptual patterns. 

Preconscious processes are assumed to 
be accessible on need. In fact, the psycho- 
logical apparatus is continually bombarded 
by preconscious influences (as it is by con- 
scious and unconscious ones). The actively 
creative person need not necessarily be 
more talented than his potentially equally 
Bifted peer. He simply has greater access to 
the preconscious levels of his psyche. He is 
therefore more capable of original think- 
ing, and more open to new combinations 
9f wholes and fragments haphazardly 
forming within the preconscious, or form- 
ing in response to directives from the con- 
Scious. These may surface as novel ideas, in 
Tésponse to problems, or as “inspiration.” 


His productivity, however, depends on his 
capacity to fuse preconscious contents 
with ego functions. That is, it depends on 
the ability of the creative person’s ego to 
use the contents of the preconscious for 
transformation into creative products, or 
for expression as a creative way of life. 
When the preconscious contents are used 
adaptively, creatively, the process is la- 
belled “regression in the service of the 
ego.” The regression in this case refers to 
the temporary abandonment of control 
over conscious thinking to permit the 
emergence of preconscious (more primi- 
tive) levels of functioning. 


Normal Functioning 

In the normal individual the shift back 
and forth from conscious to preconscious 
thinking is probably continuous, of short 
duration, below the level of awareness, and 
not necessarily put to work. Intuition is 
most probably a form of preconscious sur- 
facing of new insights for the individual. 
The conscious levels of thinking are identi- 
fied with secondary process (reality ori- 
ented) thinking and are responsible for log- 
ical, socialized, sublimated communica- 
tion and interaction. The preconscious 
levels on the other hand are described as 
analogical and unevaluative. According to 
Kubie “creativity depends upon the pro- 
cess of free association, which makes pos- 
sible preconscious, analogic processes, yet 
at the same time exposes them to deforma- 
tion under the influence of concurrent un- 
conscious processes. Free associations are 
essential to creativity because they free 
the sensitive, fluid and plastic preconscious 
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system from the rigidity imposed at the 
conscious end of the symbolic spectrum. 
Yet at the same time they expose it to the 
distortions and also to the rigidity imposed 
by the unconscious system" (Kubie, 1958, 
pp. 57-58). The unconscious, by virtue of 
its rigidity, is what identifies the individual 
style of the artist. 

Free association however, is normally 

very difficult. Yet this is the process which 
may be set in motion when the demand to 
respond freely to projective stimuli such as 
the Rorschach is made. Such material has 
been used by Holt (1973) to identify mani- 
festations of primary and secondary pro- 
cess thinking. Although primary process 
thinking is displaced by secondary process 
in the natural course of development it 
never fully disappears. In fact, it readily 
reappears in dreams, jokes, wit, in the 
thinking of primitive people, and of 
psychotics, in the creative processes of art- 
ists and in response to stimuli which call 
upon use of imaginative resources. 

In terms of libido theory primary 
process thinking shows a free mobility of 
cathexis. It is not bound as is secondary 
process thinking. This means that ideas 
and percepts may be used arbitrarily in 
the search for gratification through the 
most direct method possible. This free 
mobility of cathexis is both the advantage 
and the disadvantage of primary process 
thinking, depending on whether the ego 
can use it adaptively or is overwhelmed 
by it and becomes disorganized. Where 
primary process contents are used adap- 
tively, it is identified as “regression in the 
service of the ego” and may serve the 
creative process or any other constructive 
purpose. Operationally the characteristics 
of primary process thinking were identi- 
fied as thought primarily organized and 
compelled by drives; it is analogical, and 
it shows certain formal characteristics, 
the most notable of which are condensa- 
tion, displacement, and symbolization. It 
is therefore recognizable and scorable 

both in terms of content and formal 
characteristics. 


Holt System 


Holt and Havel (1960, p. 270) developed 
a system to identify primary process 
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thinking in the Rorschach, beginning with 
the Freudian hypothesis that “all thought 
and perception are organized to some 
extent by drives as well as by the re- 
quiredness of external reality and the 
logical structure of ideas.” Holt’s scoring 
system identifies both drive dominated 
content in all its vicissitudes, as well as 
the formal characteristics of primary 
process thinking as manifested in the 
Rorschach test. To arrive at some esti- 
mate of whether this material will be used 
adaptively by the subject Holt developed 
his defense demand and defense effective- 
ness scores. Each response to the Ror- 
schach that contains primary process ma- 
terial has to be rated “on the effective- 
ness of controlling and defensive mea- 
sures in reducing or preventing anxiety 
and making a successful adaptive response 
to the examiner’s demand to interpret the 
blots” (Holt & Havel, 1960, p. 306). The 
assumption is that the person who cannot 
use effective controls is unlikely to use | 
the primary process content adaptively, | 
ie. he is more likely to be disturbed or 
perhaps disorganized by it. Thus, Holt's 
scoring of defense effectiveness demon- 
strates the extent to which secondary 
process is controlling, modelling, or trans- 
forming the primary process in the service 
of communication and ego acceptance. 
The product may in effect almost be 
called a miniature work of art. | 
Regression and Creativity 

The clinician has used this concept of 
regression in his understanding of creativ- | 
ity. In any normal individual the defense | 
effectiveness was expected to be sound 
(*) while in the pathological personality, 
particularly in psychosis, it was expected | 


to be poor (-). Several studies of artists 
and of creative college students (Hersh, 
1962; Holt & Havel, 1960; Huard, 1972; | 
Myden, 1959; Pine, 1959) have supported | 
this hypothesis. In a study of poets and 
painters, Dudek (1968) adapted Holt's 
system using-only level 1 primary process | 
thinking to distinguish between non- | 


creative individuals, “good” artists, an¢ 
“poor” artists. She found greater inci | 
dence of level 1 primary process thinking ^ 
in artists than in non-artists and greater 
incidence in “good” as compared to poor 
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artists. However. she did not score for 
defense demand or defense effectiveness, 
mainly because she did not believe these 
concepts were relevant to creativity. She 
did however, find that the creative artists’ 
records contained ample signs of ade- 
quate ego controls (manifested in other 
forms, e.g., M+, F+, P, dilated M; Sum C). 
Her focus was on presence rather than 
control of primary process thinking and 
more so on presence of formal deviations. 
Primary Process and Schizophrenia 

A number of studies of schizophrenic 
patients have also demonstrated evidence 
of primary process thinking, but with 
evidence of poor controls (poor color, 
low F*, low M, low P). However, in a 
recent study by Kokis and Dudek (Kokis, 
1973), the defense effectiveness score was 
found to be adequate. This raises some 
doubt about the meaning of the defense 
effectiveness score. Moreover, incidence 
of primary process thinking was found to 
be greater in acute and early schizo- 
phrenics than it was in chronic ones, 
suggesting that presence of primary pro- 
cess thinking, even in schizophrenia, is 
not necessarily a negative sign. It is at 
least, a sign of psychic "life." The more 
regressed the patient becomes the more 
signs of primary process thinking are 
replaced by unembellished F- and per- 
severation. In early schizophrenics treated 
with massive ECT by a treatment labelled 
depatterning, signs of primary process 
thinking disappeared and were absent two 
to three years after this treatment 


, (Dudek, 1970). The patient was described 


as improved to the extent that delusional 


thinking had diminished or carried low- 


ered emotional charge (i.e., an improve- 
ment not unlike that following lobot- 
omy). According to Dudek the patient’s 
thinking lost its “poetry” as well as its 
drive, while symptoms persisted in atten- 
uated form and the emotional life became 
more impoverished. 
Creativity in Young Children 

While the studies of creativity in adults 
tend to support the concept of regression 
in the service of the ego, studies of 
creativity in children have been essential- 
ly negative, or at best, inconclusive (Pine 
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& Holt, 1960; Rabie, 1969; Rogolsky, 
1968; Silvermann, 1963; Dudek, 1974). 
The authors found very low correlations 
between judgments of creativity and evi- 
dence of primary process thinking. How- 
ever, Rogolsky (1968) found significant 
correlations between creativity and F+%, 
i.e., more ego related factors, and Dudek 
(Note 1) found positive correlations be- 
tween M and creativity (as measured by 
Torrance tests [1966]), and M and primary 
process (but not creativity and primary 
process). 

The justification for the above 
negative findings may be explained by the 
fact that primary process, even with good 
defense scores, is evidence of a potential 
for creativity, and is not an index of it; 
and moreover, primary process can be 
transformed into concrete productive 
forms only by an adequately developed 
secondary process; that is, it is the ego 
which transforms, often by a long and 
arduous process, inspiration into product. 
In children, it is perhaps the presence of 
sound ego functions which may be crucial 
for creativity in the form that it expresses 
itself at that age. My own opinion 
(Dudek, 1974), however, is that children 
and adolescents do not demonstrate true 
creativity. What they manifest would 
seem to be primarily a free and delightful 
spontaneity in expression rather than a 
truly. creative production. The production 
of an artistic object (as opposed to 
inspiration) involves considerable con- 
scious “work,” and some awareness of 
aim and direction, an attempt to say 
something in a new way. This is not likely 
to be found in the work of young 
children. 

It would seem logical that the more 
free and spontaneous children may be- 
come creative adults. However, it is ques- 
tionable whether children use primary 
process in the same way that the adult 
artists does, or for the same purposes. In 
the first place regression both in thinking 
and behavior is a normal characteristic of 
the child. It need neither be excused nor 
put to work. Consistent and “mature” 
behavior is not expected until the late 

teens, sometimes the early twenties. It 
would seem likely therefore that evidence 
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of primary process thinking in the child 
would have a different meaning — or at 
least that it would be differently used by 
the child, perhaps not used at all; perhaps 
only accepted (or recognized) by an ego 
which is not as yet too rigidly or neu- 
rotically formed to fear it. 

My own hypothesis is that presence of 
primary process thinking in a young child 
would have negative influence on any 
performance in which ego functions are 
trying to dominate; such as, for example, 
intellectual development, school achieve- 
ment, and perhaps even perceptual-motor 
development. 

Since the child is being conditioned by 
reality demands to give up his first and 
more natural mode of thinking, i.e., 
thinking dominated by drives, he would 
necessarily show an evolution over the 
years from high incidence to low inci- 
dence of primary process manifestation. 
Thus in kindergarten, the young child 
would be expected to give many primary 
process responses both in terms of con- 
tent and formal deviations. As he grows 
older, he would necessarily, show less and 
less of such content, if he is responding 
"properly" to his social conditioning. 
Rivard (1974) found this to be the case in 
a longitudinal study comparing kinder- 
garten and grade 4 children. It is possible 
to hypothesize also a "return of the 
repressed” at a certain age when the ego 
is strong enough to tolerate primitive 
contents and able to use them adaptively. 
At what age this would normally happen 
is speculative. Whether the child who 
becomes an artist follows the same course 
of development is even more speculative. 


Dudek-Rabie Studies 


In order to explore more fully the 
meaning or function of primary process, a 
study of the relationship of primary 
process thinking to the child's early 
school behavior was undertaken (Dudek 
& Rabie, Note 2). Pine had adapted 
Holt’s system of scoring primary process 
thinking in the Rorschach to use with 
TAT material (Pine, 1959). Rabie and 
Dudek adapted Pine’s system to analyze 
young children’s thematic content (TAT). 
Their goal was to study the relationship 
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of primary process thinking to intelli- 
gence and achievement in 40 grade 1 
children. They scored for three types of 
thinking: (a) evidence of primitive, un- 
socialized drive which they called level 3 
(corresponding to Holt’s level 1); (b) 
direct socialized expression of drive 
which they called level 2 (corresponding 
to Holt's level 2); and (c) indirect, dis- 
guised expression of drive which is dis- ` 
tantly removed from drive expression 
(this may perhaps be more appropriately 
labelled secondary process). The hypothe- 
Sis posed by this research was that inci- 
dence of level 1 primary process manifes- 
ted in TAT stories would have a negative 
effect on the child's intellectual (WISC) | 
and school functioning (CAT). In ad- 
dition, Weisskopf's transcendence scale 
(1950) was used to measure “imagination 
in picture stories." (This might also be 
interpreted as an evaluation of creativity). 
The authors found no significant relation- 
ships between transcendence scores and 
primary process on any level. However, 
Rabie and Dudek found a negative re- 
lationship between WISC intelligence and 
Holt's level 1 primary process thinking in 
the TAT (Performance and full scale 
WISC correlations were -.32 and -.35, p € 
-05). Dudek (Note 2) extended this study 
to include perceptual-motor, achieve- 
ment, and personality variables. She | 
found a significant negative correlation | 
(39, p < .05) between primary process 
thinking and reading comprehension as 
measured by the California Achievement 
Test. However there were no significant 
relationships with other achievement [ 
skills, nor with Cattell's (ESPQ) person- 
ality measures, nor with perceptual-motor 
measures (Rutger's perceptual-motor and + 
Lincoln-Oseretzky motor development 
scale), 

The results of these two studies tell us 
that presence of primary process in the 
TAT seemingly contributes little to the 
intellectual, perceptual-motor, scholastic, 
or personality development of young 
children. The few negative correlations 
with intelligence and reading comprehen- ; 
sion may just as easily be chance findings. 

It would seem as if primary process 
thinking, to the extent that it manifests 
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itself in projective material, is a reason- 
ably normal development with little evi- 
dence of specific negative or positive 
contribution to the child’s functioning at 
ages 6 and 7. 


Dudek-Matalon studies 


A larger study of primary process 

thinking was conducted by Dudek and 
Matalon on grade 4 children, this time 
using the Rorschach for this purpose. 
Their goal was to evaluate again the 
meaning of manifestations of primary 
process thinking in relation to the intel- 
lectual, scholastic, perceptual-motor and 
personality development in latency chil- 
dren, ages 9-10 (Matalon, Note 3). Holt’s 
(Note 4) system of scoring was applied 
(according to the 10th revision of his 
Manual). 
. Sixty-seven grade 4 children compris- 
ing the remaining population of a longi- 
tudinal study of children begun at kinder- 
garten level by Dudek, Lester, and Harris 
(1967) participated in this study. The 
children were individually tested by a 
Psychologist. The Rorschach had been 
administered each year in the second half 
of the academic school year. The other 
tests administered each year included: 
WISC; Lorge-Thorndike; Lincoln- 
Oseretzsky; Rutgers; Cattell's personality 
measures (C.P.Q.); and California 
Achievement Scale. 

The children were drawn from two 
Schools in a relatively homogeneous 
middle-class section of Montreal. Eco- 
nomic status was determined by occu- 
pation, income, and locale of residence. 
Forty percent of the fathers had attended 
at least one year of University, 32% had 
finished high school, and 28% had not 
finished high school. Average reported 
income was between $7,500 and $10,000 
in 1964. Dudek and Matalon found high 
incidence of primary process thinking in 
4th grade children (ages 9 and 10) when 
compared with Holt's norms for young 
college students (Matalon, Note 3). Total 
percentage of primary process content, 
levels 1 and 2, was 45.4 for children and 
542 for college adults (according to 
norms established by Holt, Note 4). The 
difference was statistically significant (p 
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< .01). However, there wai significantly 
less evidence of level 1 primary process 
projected by the children (7.695 in chil- 
dren vs 16.0% in adults) (p < .01). There 
was also less evidence of both level 1 and 
level 2 formal deviations (16.4% in chil- 
dren vs 29.4% in adults) (p < .01). 
Finally in adults, percentage libidinal and 
percentage aggressive content was double 
that of children (22.2% in adults vs 9.7% 
in children) (p < .01). The children's 
defense effectiveness scores were entirely 

positive and equalled that of adults (.74 

in children vs .80 in adults). Regression in 

the service of the ego was also positive 

(*1.39). Dudek and Matalon had assumed 

that presence of well defended primary 

process would be significantly positively 

related to the latency child's intellectual 

and scholastic functioning, and to some 

personality traits; whereas poorly defend- 

ed primary process would show a negative 

contribution to his functioning. Of the 

numerous correlations resulting from an 

analysis of the data only a few significant 

and meaningful relationships (p < .05 or 

better) emerged (even fewer than would 

be expected by chance). Correlations (all 

significant at p < .05 or better) were as 

follows: high incidence of primary 

process appeared to be related to (a) high 

levels of free floating anxiety (.47 to .52) 

as evaluated by psychiatric interview; (b) 

high degrees of tension as measured by 

Cattell's factor Q4 (.26 to .36); and (c) 

high degree of expressiveness, Cattell's 

factor J (.26 to .30). It was negatively 

related by audacity, Cattell’s factor H 

(-.30); to overactivity and excitability, 
Cattell’s factor D (+.26); and to outgoing- 
ness, Cattell’s factor A (-.28). There was 
also a significant negative relationship 
between poor expression of aggression 
(-.37) as evaluated by psychiatric inter- 
view, and defense effectiveness, as well as 
a negative relationship of aggression to 
regression in the service of the ego (-41). 
None of the other measures, (intelligence, 
perceptual-motor scores, scholastic stand- 
ing) showed any relationship to any of 
the primary process scores. 


Primary Process and Creativity 
Since primary process measures were 
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uncorrelated to the young child’s school 
functioning, Dudek (Note 1) attempted 
to relate the primary process scores on 
the Rorschach to the child’s creativity. 
Measures of creativity (ie., divergent 
thinking) were obtained by administering 
the Torrance tests of creativity (full 
figural scale, form A, and one item from 
the verbal scale). The Torrance tests 
(1966) are constructed to measure 
fluency, flexibility, originality, and elabo- 
ration, factors found by Guilford (1957) 
to be highly related to creativity. Dudek's 
study again used the children participat- 
ing in the original longitudinal study on 
maturation and learning (Dudek et al., 
1967). Only 38 of the 107 children were 
available for creativity testing in grade 4. 
Dudek found virtually no relationship 
between Holt's measures of primary 
process and the four creativity scores 
(fluency, flexibility, originality, and 
elaboration). However, she did find a 
significant positive correlation between 
verbal creativity and Rorschach M 
(fluency .35, originality 49, p < .05 or 
better). Correlation between total num- 
ber of Rorschach responses and Torrance 
creativity scores, both verbal and figural, 
was zero. Only elaboration (on the figural 
scale) was related to number of responses 
on the Rorschach (.30, p < .05). Primary 
process scores were correlated with Ror- 
Schach M. This suggests that the child 
with a greater capacity to project fantasy 
(as measured by M) also manifested great- 
er access to, or more freedom in, project- 
ing primitive drive contents. Defense de- 
mand, defense effectiveness, and Rego 
were not significantly correlated with M. 
Thus, creativity, as measured by Torrance 
tests in Dudek’s study (Note 1), was not 
correlated with ability to give primary 
process in the Rorschach for 10-year-old 
children. Thus far, all efforts to find some 
positive meaning for primary process have 
been negative. 


Content Analysis of Torrance Creativity 
Unwilling to accept that primary 
process may have no relationship to 
creativity in young children (as measured 
by the Torrance test), Dudek attempted 
to approach the problem by an analysis 
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of the products of divergent thinking 
(Dudek, Note 1). She analyzed the draw- 
ings given in response to Torrance’s 
Thinking Creativity with Pictures (form 
A) for evidence of primary process, She 
did this by applying Holt’s system of 
scoring primary process content in the 
Rorschach. It is impossible to apply the 
complex subtlety of the Holt system to 
drawings, but a cruder type analysis 
appeared feasible and scoring was easy 
(e.g., a drawing of an ice cream cone, and 
an open mouth both obtained a simple 
oral score, but a mouth with teeth ob- 
tained an oral aggressive score). Projec- 
tion of drive dominated content to these 
drawings varied considerably from child 
to child (with scores ranging from zero to 
20), but the range of content was relative- 
ly limited. However the distribution of 
scores for the major categories resembled 
that obtained from other projective data 
(Rorschach and TAT). Dudek found a 
significant correlation between primary | 
process content score in the drawings and 
total (divergent thinking) creativity score 
on the Torrance (comprised of fluency 
plus flexibility plus originality plus elabo- 
ration). The analysis was carried out on 
Torrance creativity products in grades 1, 
3, 4, 5, and 6. Dudek later extended the 
study to undergraduate females (m 7 
100), graduate psychology students (male 
and female, n = 73), and male psychia- | 
trists (n = 18) to compare patterns of 
distribution of primary process scores. 
For the grade school children correla- 
tions between Torrance primary process 
score and total figural creativity ranged 
from .30 to .65 (p < .05 or better). 
Correlations were higher for boys in 
grades 1 and 3 and higher for girls from 
grade 4 upwards. In the adult samples 
Torrance primary process content corre- 
lated with total creativity scores as 
follows: undergraduate females .52; 
graduate psychology students .60; 
psychiatrists .57 (all significant at p < .05 
Or better). In the Torrance (1962) creativ- 
ity tests of artists, evidence of level 
primary process was particularly high. 
However, artists also gave large numbers 
of abstract designs (which cannot be 
scored for content and which lower the 
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size of the correlation when these designs 
are included in computing percentage of 
primary process. Artists and psychiatrists 
tended to project a great deal of level 1 
content (sexual and aggressive), whereas 
normal adults and children’s content was 
largely limited to level 2 (mainly oral and 
aggressive, rather than sexual). It would 
seem, therefore, that primary process 
projection and higher scores on creativity 
tests are related in some way. Loveless 
(1975) also found significant correlations 


- between scores of primary process con- 


tent in Torrance tests and the figural 
factor of originality. 


Theoretical Speculations 


It is difficult to arrive at conclusions 
about the function of primary process in 
young children's functioning on the basis 
Of the studies reviewed. None of the 
studies carried out by Dudek, Rabie, and 
Matalon show significant relationships be- 
tween projection of primary process in 
the Rorschach or TAT and the child's 
functioning.on scholastic creative or per- 
ceptual-motor functioning or personality 
development. Nor was creativity, as 
measured by Rogolsky’s (1968) criteria 
(judgment of artistic products by 
experts), correlated with regression in the 
service of the ego (nor with any other 
measures of primary process thinking). 
The Dudek-Matalon study (Note 3) ten- 
tatively suggests that primary process in 
the Rorschach is related to heightened 
tension and anxiety but, in spite of this, 
the children appeared to be unencum- 
bered by its presence in their scholastic 
achievements. The children in the Dudek 
and Matalon studies had no difficulty in 
intuitively projecting adequate defenses 
against primary process contents as evi- 
denced by the positive defense effective- 
ness scores. The presence of good de- 
fenses suggests that the children have 
responded to reality demands, and the 
high incidence of primary process reflects 
à reasonable degree of freedom to express 
it. The lack of significant relationships to 
behavior suggests that perhaps the child 
has neither learned to use it construc- 
tively nor to fear it, Of the 67 children in 
the Matalon and Dudek studies, division 
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into high, medium, and low categories for 
primary process indicated that there was 
no difference between the groups in their 
scholastic, intellectual, and personality 
functioning. It would seem therefore that 
while some children already repress pri- 
Mary process at ages 9 and 10, while 
others use it freely, neither the one nor 
the other gives evidence of using it 
adaptively, nor do they seem encumbered 
by it. Some authors (e.g., Greenacre, 
1971) have suggested that as the normal 
child moves into the troublesome teens, 
he encounters higher degrees of primary 
process which he then may put to cre- 
ative use, i.e., he begins to use it for 
purposes of sublimation. In a disturbed 
teenager, primary process is generally not 
put to constructive use; it is acted out in 
disturbed behavior and/or thinking. 

On the other hand Dudek's application 
of primary process scoring to the content 
of the Torrance creativity test suggests 
that primary process, as such, contributes 
something to the thinking of the child 
who obtains higher scores on creativity 
(divergent thinking) on the Torrance 
tests. Thus the child who appears to be 
more fluent, flexible, and original also 
projects more primary process content. 
This finding with children was consistent 
with Torrance test productions of both 
Fine Arts students and mature fine artists 
(Dudek, Note 1). 

In sum, it is not at all clear what 
function easy access to primary process 
thinking in young children may serve. In 
terms of the studies reviewed, it does not 
seem to be put to adaptive use, for 
purposes of scholastic or other kinds of 
achievement. Its relationship to creativ- 
ity, reasonably clear in adults, is ambigu- 
ous in childhood. This may be due to the 
fact that young children may not be 
genuinely creative; they are expressive 
(Dudek, 1974). The few correlations 
which emerge between higher levels of 
primary process thinking and the child's 
behavior carry negative connotations (i.e., 
primary process thinking seems to be 
related to high levels of tension and 
anxiety). It would seem logical to con- 
clude that the young child is not regres- 
sing in the service of the ego. He has not 
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yet needed to, or learned to, transform 
sources of free energy into sublimated or 
creative products. 
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There Is An Alternative To The IQ 


ROBERT M. ALLEN 
University of Miami 


Summary: Another approach was indicated for understanding the intellectual functioning 
of the person considered to be retarded from the viewpoint of measured intelligence. Rather 
than utilizing the standard, usually academically-oriented, test, the inkblot method was used 
to differentiate how the individual deals with familiar and unfamiliar problems. The 
emphasis was not on the predetermined responses and verbal meanings of the test 
constructor, but the language and mode of perceiving, organizing, and responding of the 


individual to the problems presented to him. 


The usual psychological evaluation of 
the mentally retarded child includes a 
standard verbal, academically-oriented in- 
telligence test to establish an IQ and/or 
Mental Age (MA). The revised Stanford- 
Binet or Wechsler scales meet the criteri- 
on of measured intelligence for a diagno- 
3is of mental retardation (MR). However, 
the second criterion for MR, social or 
adaptive behavior, may be overlooked. 
While the IQ rating places the child at 
Some point in relation to the general 
population, it tells very little about his 
way of coping with the problems of daily 
living. 

It is possible to demonstrate how the 
Second criterion, social intelligence, may 
be evaluated in a formal psychological 
testing situation through the child's ver- 
bal behavior, the overt expression of 
adaptation to social demands. A by- 
product may also be some notion of the 
child's measured intelligence, perhaps not 
as precise as the Stanford-Binet IQ, but 
much more meaningful in terms of the 
Child's stage of cognitive development. 
The test is the Rorschach Psychodiagnos- 
tic Inkblot Test (Allen, 1973). This is a 
verbal non-academically oriented tech- 
nique that focuses not on predetermined 
Correct answers to test items, but on how 
the child perceives, organizes, and re- 
Sponds to the relatively unfamiliar and 
Unstructured inkblot card stimuli. Thus, 
the focus shifts to the child and how he 
interprets and responds to the world 
around him using his language to express 
his ideas rather than trying to guess what 
à test author had in mind when a particu- 
E item was included in an intelligence 
est. 


The three young subjects of this 
demonstration are: 

Jeff, 9 years old, IQ of 106, and MA 
of 9 years, 6 months; he is in the average 
range for measured intelligence. 

Allen, 10 years, 10 months old, IQ of 
43 with an MA of 4 years, 4 months. He 
is in the moderately retarded range, at the 
-3 level of measured intelligence. 

Steven, 15 years, 10 months of age, IQ 
of 66 and MA of 10 years. He is mildly 
retarded at the -2 level of measured 
intelligence. 

It should be noted that: 

1. Jeff and Allen are chronologically 
closer to each other than either is to the 
much older Steven. 

2. Jeff and Steven are almost identical 
in mental ages. 

3. Allen and Steven have in common 
only that Allen has a CA (Chronological 
Age) of 10 years, 10 months and Steven 
has an MA of 10 years. 

This affords an opportunity to see: 

1. How two boys of similar CA but 
differing levels of measured intelligence — 
normal and moderately retarded — cope 
with problems. 

2. How two boys of similar MA but 
differing CAs handle problems. 

3. How two retarded boys who are 
matched only for mental and chronologi- 
cal ages respond to stimuli. 

The inkblot test represents for most 
people an entirely unfamiliar situation. 
How do Jeff, Allen, and Steven behave 
verbally in the face of this unfamiliar, 
relatively unstructured situation? 

Within 7 seconds after being handed 
Card I*Jeff spontaneously said, "Butter- 
fly," which has good form and included 
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the whole blot. He was able to encompass 
the entire situation, so to speak, and deal 
with it relevantly. 

Allen responded within one second to 

the same card and as nearly as could be 
made out he uttered the word “Sun,” an 
irrelevant poor response which he denied 
during the Inquiry stage. Nineteen 
seconds later, after persistent questioning, 
Allen gave his first intelligible percept, 
“Hands.” He constantly touched the 
card, tapping it with fingers, in a sort of 
ritualistic manner from which he prob- 
ably derived some security and a sense of 
being in contact with the situation. His 
behavior was perseverative, speech barely 
intelligible, spontaneity entirely lacking, 
and at no time did he organize the total 
inkblot into a single percept. 

Steven, the chronologically older mild- 
ly retarded testee whose MA is equivalent 
to that of younger non-retarded Jeff, 
said, after 10 seconds, “I see a butterfly.” 
This is very much like Jeffs well- 
Organized percept, but later inquiry 
showed a marked difference in account- 
ing for the response. Whereas Jeff named 
and pointed to the “butterfly” parts 
accurately, Steven simply stated that the 
colors — blue, gray, and black — remind- 
ed him of a butterfly. 

Three questions may now be posed: 

1. How does the child of average, just 
below average, and significantly below 
average intellectual maturation approach 
a new, unfamiliar situation? 

2. How does each perceive the situ- 
ation? 

3. How does each 
spond to it? 

In essence, what may be the important 
contributing variables in dealing with 
life’s stimuli? 

From this brief observation of the 
three youngsters, it may be seen that Jeff 
almost immediately organized the new 
situation, in this instance the entire blot, 
into a single, popular, and well-formed 
percept. An unfamiliar situation did not 
ncapacitate him, rather he rose to the 
hallenge of the new and related accept- 
bly to the stimuli. Time taken for 
hought culminated in a free-flowing ver- 
al expression. 


organize and re- 
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Allen also indulged in thought when 
faced with the unfamiliar, but the end 
result reflected impulsivity and an 
extremely concretistic view of the situa- 
tion. Having been instructed to “see 
something” he plunged in, figuratively 
speaking, with both feet and gave a 
percept for which he could not account 
during the subsequent inquiry. He respon- 
ded only because he felt he had to. The 
Situation as represented by the inkblot 
was secondary to the psychologists de- 
mand that he “see something." After a 
long pause and much prompting, during 
which he looked at and tapped the plate, 
he was able to select a small detail which 
was familiar to him — the “Hand” per- 
cept. The area selected does indeed re- 
semble a hand. He gave four additional 
responses, but each one was emitted only 
after persistent urging. These were one- 
word unintegrated percepts marginally 
related to the inkblot. 

The second question: How did each 
perceive the situation, organize it and 
respond to it — may be evaluated from 
the manner of verbally expressing the 
content. There is sufficient contrast to 
reveal how the normal 10-year-old and 
the retarded 10-year-old reacted to stimu- 
lation. 

Note the language used by Jeff: On 
Card IV he talked for quite a while, 
slowly building up to a total concept. 
Using the whole card, Jeff stated, “Looks 
like somebody's arm and head, and 
there's the feet and a big tail. A person 
who has a long tail." His facial expression 
and later inquiry revealed that he was 
evidently not satisfied with this response. 
This is not unusual for a young person 
reacting to authority as represented by 
the basic figure. In the Inquiry he was 
manifestly ambivalent about the **person- 
Wwith-a-tail" percept. This self-critical 
ability is not present in the responses of 
the other two youngsters. 

Steven, the chronologically oldest of 
the three, with a level of intellectual 
development equal to Jeff's and far above 
Allen's, and whose MA is equal to Allen's 
CA, immediately organized the whole of 
Card IV into a contaminated or spoiled 
response, “I see a tree with two feet." His 
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later explanation does not refer to the 

card or to any parts of it. Rather, he 
verbally recalls seeing trees with feet. No 
effort is made to account for the incon- 
gruence between his percept and reality. 
This verbal expression in no wise ap- 
proaches that of the chronologically 
younger but intellectually brighter self- 
critical explanation by Jeff. Steven still 
adheres to the world of fantasy. 

Allen, as suspected, perceives, organi- 
zes, and responds in bits. His response to 

| Card IV is: “shoulders, shoes, back, legs, 
hair ankle.” He was unable to bring these 
parts together to form a human or animal 
figure. The elemental language is neither 
descriptive nor explanatory. His verbaliza- 
tion reflects his poverty of ideation and 
configurational deficiency. 

The third question asks what may be 
the important contributing variables to 
each youngster’s response to life’s stimuli 
as represented by the inkblots. The sim- 
plest and least explanatory answer would 
be their intellectual differences. This is a 
tautology. It is necessary to look else- 
Where for possible answers. From a 
Piagetian point of view the level of 
development, or cognitive maturity, is 
Stage, not age, related. Jeff built well on 
the reflexes of the sensory-motor stage 
and was able to assimilate from learning 
experiences. This in turn developed the 
symbolic functions so that an inkblot on 
a card yielded a mental symbol, or 
engram, which had real meaning for him. 
Thought content could be expressed lin- 
guistically, and it is language that is the 
best vehicle for transmitting information 
to oneself and to others. His present level 
of cognitive development is at the stage 
of concrete operations, characteristic of 
normal children between 7 and 11 years 
of age. 

Allen, the 10-year-old with an MA of 4 
years, 4 months, and IQ of 43, is current- 
ly functioning at a lower stage of cogni- 
tive development — a stage that is more 
closely related to his MA than to his CA. 
Certainly he is beyond the first Piagetian 
Stage of sensory-motor intelligence. His 
Simple and at times unintelligible lan- 
Buage, places him in Piaget's stage of 
Intuitive thought — the stage in which the 
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child begins to use words to reflect the 
extremely concretistic nature of his 
thinking. This is seen in Allen's series of 
one-word responses to Cards I and IV 
with no attempt to integrate these into a 
gestalt. Note also, that he is still the 
center of his ideation, in Card IV the 
"shoulder" response is reinforced by 
pointing to his own shoulders. Allen is 
chronologically 10 and intellectually 
somewhat interested in what is going on 
around him. Gradually he is moving from 
egocentricity to social participation — 
characteristic of the 4- to 7-year-old 
child. 

Finally, Steven should be in the stage 
of formal operation — the highest level of 
cognitive potential. Despite his chrono- 
logical age, he has not reached this stage. 
From the quality and content of his 
responses, he is intellectually at a level 
with Jeff — the stage of concrete opera- 
tions. But the mode of verbal expression 
and the quality of his responses do reflect 
a difference. For example, on Card VI, 
Jeff sees the skin of a tiger and he is 
looking down at it. He encompassed the 
whole card. Steven, on the other hand, 
used only the top third and called it a 
Tom and Jerry "cat," reemphasizing his 
fantasy child-like approach to life. Steven 
named but did not describe. Jeff's opera- 
tional thinking went beyond the mere 
concretism or realism of the blot and 
introduced a dimension of space between 
himself and the percept. This is a step 
beyond concretistic thinking on the way 
to abstract thinking — the ability to deal 
with objects and events not actually 
present. Jeff is well on his way to Piaget's 
highest cognitive level — the stage of 
formal operations. 

Now, what does all this mean behav- 
iorally, socially, and intellectually? While 
measured intelligence, the IQ rating, has 
traditionally been a major criterion for 
mental retardation, it tells us very little 
about the child except for the rate of 
development and his place in relation to 
the normative population. This may 
satisfy a legal requirement for institution- 
alization, or a regulation regarding admis- 
sion to a special education class, or 
exclusion from the public school system. 
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For social, behavioral, and perhaps diag- 
nostic-remedial concerns, the IQ has little 
to contribute. Therefore, turning to an 
alternative to the traditional view, to an 
assessment technique that taps linguistic 
manifestations of how the individual 
perceives, organizes, and responds to 
stimuli or the forces in his phenomeno- 
logical field may afford better insights 
into the relevant strengths and weak- 
nesses in coping with the activities of 
daily living. After all, isn't this what 
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should be known about our young 
retardate? 
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Response to Cigarette Deprivation 
as a Function of Oral Fantasy 


JERID M. ,FISHER SEYMOUR FISHER 
Duke University State University of New York 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse 


and 


Summary: The role of oral fantasy in reactions of heavy smokers to smoking deprivation 
was studied, Experimental subjects were first evaluated with the Holtzman Inkblot Test to 


symptoms and body image distortions produced by deprivation. Control subjects followed 
the same paradigm except they smoked throughout the procedure. It was found that the 
greater the orality of experimental subjects the greater the number of somatic symptoms 
and body distortions they experienced following deprivation; and the more they viewed self 
as having shifted in a less favorable and less potent direction. Such relationships were absent 


in the control group. 


Smoking has been linked in popular 
thought, and also by psychoanalytic 
theorists, with the satiation of oral needs. 
Freud and Abraham, in the early psycho- 
analytic literature, proposed a relation- 
ship between oral activity in adults and 
underlying oral fantasies and wishes. 
Freud (1905/1953) suggested that indi- 
viduals motivated to drink alcohol and 
smoke had evolved special erotogenic 
_ Sensitivities in the mouth during the oral 
developmental stage. A more elaborate 
explanation was given by Abraham 
(1924/1968). He described an orally 
fixated individual, one who has a mor- 
bidly intense appetite for food and an 
inclination to various oral perversions, as 
having received too little or too much 
oral gratification during the critical oral 
phase. 

A series of empirical studies of the 
relationship of orality to cigarette smok- 
ing have been undertaken (Jacobs, Ander- 
Son, Champagne, Karush, Richman, & 
Knapp, 1966; Jacobs, Knapp, Anderson, 
Karush, Meissner, & Richman, 1965; 
Jacobs & Spilken, 1971). These studies 
have shown that smokers describe them- 
Selves as using more oral outlets (for 
example, biting nails) than do non- 
Smokers. Further, they have demonstra- 
ted in successive studies that smokers are 
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characterized by a cluster of traits (eg, 
danger seeking, impulsivity, concern with 
self-stimulation) that suggest they are 
defending against oral passive inclina- 
tions. The importance of orality in ciga- 
rette smoking has been suggested too by 
the findings of a few other investigators 
(Jacobs & Spilken, 1971; Kimeldorf & 
Geiwitz, 1966; Veldman & Bown, 1969). 
Such studies have been primarily correla- 
tional in the sense that they have 
examined the relationship between smok- 
ing behavior and various personality mea- 
sures. The present project represents an 
attempt to examine smoking and person- 
ality interactions in a more experimental 
context. 

It was directed at testing the hypothe- 
sis that the greater a smoker’s preoccu- 
pation with oral fantasy the greater the 
difficulty he will encounter in coping 
with the orally frustrating experience of 
cigarette deprivation. 


Method 


Subjects 

Subjects were 18 males and 17 females 
all of whom reported they smoked a 
minimum daily average of 30 cigarettes, 
They were drawn from the surrounding 
community by offering a fee and were 
separated randomly into two groups: 
experimental (male = 10; female = 11) 
and control (male = 7; female = 7). The 
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mean level of education for the control 
group was 14.5 years and the mean age 
was 24.8. The mean level of education for 
the experimental group was 14.7 years 
and the mean age was 24.4. 


Procedure 

The basic design of the study involved 
obtaining baseline measures on a sample 
of heavy smokers, exposing them to a 
period of deprivation during which they 
could not smoke, and finally administer- 
ing retest measures. The control group of 
heavy smokers participated in exactly the 
same procedure except that they con- 

tinued to smoke during the time period 
that the experimental subjects were de- 
prived. 

More specifically, all subjects were 
allowed to smoke within the span of the 
baseline period of testing, an interval of 
1-1/2 hours. During this time the Holtz- 
man Inkblot Test (HIT) (Form B) was 
first administered. Protocols obtained 
were scored for the presence of oral 
imagery; all references to eating, biting, 
chewing, swallowing, and food were 
summed to provide an orality factor. The 
scoring procedure, which has adequate 
objectivity and reliability, has been des- 
cribed in detail elsewhere (Fisher, 1970). 

Subjects were also asked to rate them- 
selves on a series of Osgood (Osgood, 
Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957) Semantic 
Differential continua which could be 
scored for the Potency, Activity, and 
Evaluative dimensions. Each dimension 
was composed of three bipolar scales. The 
Evaluative dimension consisted of the 
following continua: (a) Pleasant- 
Unpleasant; (b) Good-Bad; and (c) Clean- 
Dirty. The Potency dimension was com- 
posed of: (a) Small-Large; (b) Sharp-Dull; 
and (c) Weak-Strong. The Activity dimen- 
sion was composed of: (a) Fast-Slow; (b) 
Light-Heavy ; and (c) Active-Passive. 

With the completion of the baseline 
period, experimental subjects were re- 
quested to cease smoking; controls were 
allowed to continue unhindered. A 15- 
minute period elapsed, then subjects were 
asked to fill out a questionnaire concern- 
ing their smoking attitudes and practices. 
After one hour, subjects wrote an essay 
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which described how the deprivation was 
affecting their body sensations and feel- 
ings. Controls were similarly instructed to 
write an essay in which they described 
any body sensations or feelings they had 
experienced since the termination of the 
baseline period. When 90 minutes of 
smoking deprivation had passed, subjects 
completed a second set of self-ratings 
employing the same Osgood continua 
used in the baseline period. 

After 2 hours of smoking deprivation, 
subjects were administered the HIT 
(Form A). Further, they completed the 
Fisher (1970) Body Distortion Question- 
naire which measured the amount of 
disturbance in body experience produced 
by the smoking deprivation. To specif- 
ically identify body discomfort (e.g. 
headache, nausea) resulting from the 
deprivation, each experimental subject 
was asked to check from a list of 26 
alternatives any symptoms he had experi- 
enced. Control subjects were asked to 
indicate on the same list of 26 alterna- 
tives any symptoms they had experienced 
during the time phase equivalent to the 
deprivation phase in the experimental 
group. Finally, each experimental sub- 
ject rated himself on a 5-point scale with 
regard to how much deprivation he 
experienced as a result of not being able 
to smoke. 


Results 


Analysis of the data focused on the 
relationships of the HIT orality score 
with those measures which were designed 
to measure the impact of the deprivation 
experience. These measures were as 
follows: 


1. Total body symptoms and complaints 
occurring after deprivation; 


2. Total number of strange and distorted 
body experiences attributed to depri- 
vation; 

3. Shifts in ratings of self for the Osgood 
Activity, Potency, and Evaluative 
dimensions from baseline to post- 
deprivation; and 

4. Self ratings of the degree of depriva- 
tion experienced. 


Table 1 


Means and Standard Deviations of Orality Scores and 
Deprivation Effect Scores in Experimental and Control Groups 


Groups of Smokers 


Control 
(n= 14) 


o Cea RC ASA 
Bases aa Re 


Experimental 
(n = 21) 


Variable 


Holtzman Oral Score 2.35 
Osgood Evaluative 58 
Osgood Potency 81 
Osgood Activity 1.14 
Total Symptoms = 
Deprivation Rating 

Total Body Image 


Distortions 


| 
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Table 2 


Product-Moment Correlations of 
Holtzman Orality Score with 
Various Indices of Deprivation Effects 
in the Experimental and Control Groups 


Control 


Total Symptoms n.s. 
Total 
Body Image 
Distortions n.s. 
Activity 
(Osgood) Shift n.s. 
Evaluative 
(Osgood) Shift ns. 
Potency 
(Osgood) Shift n.s. 
Deprivation 


Rating 


*p<.10 
MP Die OD) 
ST 


It should be noted that the baseline 
scores for all variables shown in Table 1 
did not differ significantly between the 
experimental and control groups. 

. The correlations of the Holtzman base- 
line orality scores with the various depri- 
vation scores are shown in Table 2. One 
can see that in the experimental group 
the Orality score is positively and signifi- 
cantly correlated with number of body 
symptoms and number of distorted body 
experiences. It is also true that the higher 
the Orality score the less favorable and 
the more passive (at borderline level) are 
the attributes the subject assigns to him- 
self after smoking deprivation. Orality 
was not significantly correlated with the 

shift in potency feelings or the ratings of 
how deprived one feels. 


Response To Cigarette Deprivation 


As expected, there were no significant 
relationships in the control group be- 
tween the Holtzman Orality scores and 
any of the indices involving body feelings 
and attitudes toward self. Only under 
cigarette deprivation conditions did the 
Orality score correlate with such indices. 

Test-retest changes in the Holtzman 
orality scores in the experimental group 
were not significant and did not differ 
from those in the control group. 


Discussion 


The results demonstrate that under 
controlled conditions the negative effects 
of cigarette deprivation on heavy smokers 
can be predicted from their degree of 
involvement with oral fantasy. Especially 
good evidence has emerged that these 
negative effects include a variety of dis- 
turbances in body perception. Such find- 
ings are congruent with the psycho- 
analytic perspective that extreme forms 
of behavior involving the mouth (e.g., 
smoking) may represent compensation 
for oral needs and wishes that were not 
satisfied in an earlier developmental stage. 
Disrupting the opportunity for such oral 
compensation, as occurred in the present 
study, produced disturbance in propor- 
tion to the apparent pressure of oral 
needs as represented by the amount of 
oral fantasy present. 

The fact that the baseline Holtzman 
orality scores in the experimental group 
did not differ significantly from the retest 
scores and also the fact that the retest 
orality scores in the experimental group 
did not differ from the retest scores in 
the control group indicate that the Holtz- 
man orality index does not merely reflect 
the individual’s immediate state of oral 
deprivation — but more probably a 
characterological variable. Jacobs et al. 
(1971) concluded in a recent investi- 
gation of male smokers that cigarette 
smoking 


reflects an extension of existing 
character traits, a means of gratifying 
oral needs, and a way for such [an] 
individual to ward off manifest distress 
(such as tension, irritability, and bore- 
dom). Because it seems to relieve 
temporarily such unpleasant feelings, 
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it is rewarding and difficult to discon- 
tinue even in the face of medical 
warnings that this practice is harmful. 
(p. 431) 
The present study certainly adds strong 
support to the importance they ascribed 
to orality. 
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A Group Version of the Stroop Color and Word Test 


CHARLES J. GOLDEN 
University of Hawaii, Manoa 


Summary: The uses of the Stroop Color and Word Test have been limited because of the 
lack of a standardized form, particularly one which could be used for both individual and 
group administrations as demanded by the requirements of a research project. The present 
version of the test counted the number of items completed by the subject in a 45-second 
time period. In the individual version the subject said the words out loud while in the group 
version he said the words to himself. Results indicated that the two versions were equivalent 
to each other as well as to forms requiring the subject to read a whole page of items. It was 
felt that a group form would greatly enhance the research capabilities of the Stroop Test. 


The Stroop Color and Word Test was 
first introduced in this country by Stroop 
(1935). Since then it has been used to 
investigate personality, psychiatric dis- 
orders, cognition, stress response, and 
other psychological phenomenon (see the 
review by Jensen & Rohwer, 1966). 
Conclusions about the nature of the 
Stroop have been hampered, however, by 
a proliferation of forms of the test 
differing in number of colors, items, 
difficulty, and timing. In addition, no 
form of the test has been developed 
which can be used in both a group and 
individual setting. This has often limited 
sample size in these experiments making 
generalizations unreliable. 

Almost all forms of the Stroop Test 
have consisted of three basic pages: a 
word (W) page which consists of color 
words written in black ink; a color (C) 
page with semantically meaningless 
symbols printed in colored ink; and a 
color-word (CW) page on which the 
words on the first page are printed in the 
colors on the second page with the 
restriction that the word and the color do 
not match. On the first page the subject is 
instructed to read the words aloud. On 
the C and CW pages the subject is 
instructed to name the color of ink. A 
subject's score is usually the time it takes 
to finish a page. On the CW page the 
words interfere with the subject's reading 
of the colors. This interference phenome- 


A copy of the form of the Stroop test 
discussed in this study will be sent with a 
reprint of the article if requested from the 
author. 


non has served as the area of interest to 
most researchers. 

The present study was an attempt to 
develop a form of the Stroop which could 
be used in both group and individual 
settings as well as serve as a basic form for 
researchers interested in the Stroop. The 
group and individual measures differed 
only in that the group test does not 
require a spoken response. The two forms 
differed in general from other tests in 
that the measure of subject performance 
was items per 45 seconds, rather than 
time per 100 items. 


Method 


Subjects 

Subjects were 240 college under- 
graduates and 300 high school students. 
Average age of the sample was 18. There 
were slightly more males than females in 
the total sample. 


Materials 

The Stroop Test consisted of three 
pages stapled together. Each page had 
100 items in 5 columns of 20 items. 
Items on the first page were the color 
words RED, GREEN, and BLUE in black 
ink. On the second page the items were 
XXXX's colored in red, green, or blue 
ink. Items on the third page were the 
words RED, GREEN, and BLUE printed 
in red, green, or blue ink with the 
limitation that word and ink could not 
match. On all pages the items were 
tandomly distributed except that no item 
within a column could follow itself. 
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Table 1 


Means, Standard Deviations and 
Reliabilities for the Stroop 


Procedure 


Thirty subjects took the individual 
form of the test twice, 60 took both 
forms (one-half took the individual form 
first), and 450 subjects, including all the 
high school students, took the group 
form twice. The basic instructions for the 
group form of the W page were: 

This is a test of how fast you can read 

the words on this page. After I say 

begin, you are to read down the 
columns starting with the first one 
saying the words to yourself as quickly 
as you can. After you finish the first 
column, go on to the next and so on 
until I say stop. If you reach the last 
item before I stop you, return to the 
first column and begin again. If you 
make a mistake, correct it and then go 
on, Any questions? Then begin. 
After 45 seconds the experimenter says, 
“Stop. Circle the item you’re on. If you 
finished the entire first page and began 
again, put a one by your circle. Turn the 
page.” 

Instructions on the second page were 
identical except that the subject was 
asked to name the color of the ink. On 
the third page, he was instructed to name 
the color of the ink ignoring the word it 
spelled. For the individual form, the 
subject was instructed to say the words 
“out loud” rather than “to yourself.” 


Results 


All pages were scored as to the number 
of items completed in 45 seconds. Table 
1 presents the means and standard devi- 
ations for the first presentations of each 
page on each form. In addition the 
reliabilities across presentations for those 
subjects taking the same form twice are 
presented in Table 1. Reliabilities for the 
group form were .89, .84, and .73 (n= 
450) for the W, C, and CW pages, 
respectively. For the subjects taking both 
forms, cross-form reliabilities were .85, 
81, and .69 (n = 60), quite comparable 
to the reliabilities of the two forms alone. 
There were no significant differences be- 
tween the individual and group forms on 
any of the three pages. 


Discussion 


The results of the present study indi- 
cate that the two forms of the test are 
equivalent and can be used interchange- 
ably. The results here are also basically 
equivalent to that of other studies when 
their time per 100 item measure is con- 
verted into the items per 45 seconds 
measure used here. For example, Jensen’s 
(1965) results, when converted, are 118, 
78, and 45 for the three pages, all 
comparable except the word score — 
which may be due to Jensen’s primarily 
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female sample of college age versus the 
largely high school sample here. In 
addition, the reliabilities in the present 
study are almost identical to those of 
Jensen who reported reliabilities of .88, 
.79, and .71. 

The availability of a group form of the 
Stroop Test should enable the researcher 
to explore the cognitive and personality 
components of the Stroop scores, which 
have been suggested but never fully in- 
vestigated in past studies. It is felt that 
further investigation of the Stroop will 
reveal it to be a valuable tool to the 
psychologist both as a measure of individ- 
ual differences and as a method of study- 
ing personality and cognitive structure. 
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Professional Training, Psychodiagnostic Skill, 
and Kinetic Family Drawings 


STEPHEN B, LEVENBERG 
University of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston 


Summary: On the basis of Kinetic Family Drawings, doctoral level clinicians, predoctoral 
interns, and hospital secretaries judged 36 children to be normal or disturbed and indicated 
their degree of confidence in each rating. The groups were not found to differ in overall 
diagnostic accuracy or in degree of confidence, but professional training level did appear 
related to the ability to better a chance level of performance. The performance of a KFD 
expert was no better than the mean performance of judges in the three experimental groups. 


Past attempts to relate degree of pro- 
fessional training to increased psycho- 
diagnostic skill have generally been un- 
successful. For example, using Draw-A- 
Person Test (DAP) protocols of normal, 
neurotic, and psychotic subjects, Schaef- 
fer (1964) found.no differences between 
clinical psychologists, psychology train- 
ees, and nonpsychologists in accuracy of 
diagnostic judgments. Even more striking, 
no judge exceeded chance. Goldberg 
(1959) found PhD level clinicians to be 
no better at diagnosing organicity from 
the Bender-Gestalt Test than psychology 
trainees or secretaries. Although the com- 
bined groups exceeded chance perform- 
ance, a paradoxical inverse relationship 
was found between judges’ confidence in 
their judgments and diagnostic accuracy. 
Finally, Murray and Deabler (1958) did 
report finding a greater-than-chance level 
of performance with regard to diagnostic 
judgments of DAPs by. doctoral level 
clinicians, but nonprofessional judges 
were not included in the study and judges 
received ongoing corrective feedback. In 
general, these studies have failed to 
demonstrate a relationship between level 
of clinical training and diagnostic accu- 
racy (Goldberg, 1968). 

The current study was designed to 
investigate the validity of the Kinetic 
Family Drawing Test (KFD) as an indica- 
tor of psychopathology and to further 
explore the relationship between level of 
professional training and accuracy of clin- 
ical judgment. The KFD, developed by 
Burns and Kaufman (1970, 1972), repre- 


Now at the University of Alabama Medical 
enter. 


sents an attempt to overcome the static 
quality of other drawing tasks by asking 
the child to draw all members of his 
family “doing something". Analysis 
focuses on the kinetic qualities of the 
production, and some preliminary valida- 
tional work has begun (Sims, 1974). 

Because the KFD offers the diagnos- 
tician more data than other drawing 
tasks, it was hypothesized that with in- 
creased professional training, judges 
would be better able to detect emotional 
disturbance. A related hypothesis was 
that with increased professional training, 
judges would be better able to perform 
with a degree of accuracy greater than 
chance. 


Method 


KFD Protocol Selection 

KFD protocols of the 18 most recent- 
ly tested. cases within the 8-11 age range 
were selected from the files of the Divi- 
sions of Child Psychiatry and Psychology 
of the University of Texas Medical 
Branch. Both divisions routinely test 
patients displaying a wide variety of 
psychiatric complaints. 

Using a group testing format, 69 KFDs 
of normal children were also gathered 
from two fourth grade classes of a local 
elementary school. To eliminate poten- 
tially disturbed subjects from the normal 
sample, children identified by their guid- 
ance counselor as previously diagnosed as 
emotionally disturbed or retarded were 
excluded. The classroom teachers also 
completed a shortened version of the 
Child Behavior Rating Checklist (Cassel, 
1962) for each child. Children rated in 
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the lower two categories of the six point 
likert-type scale on two or more items, or 
whose overall adjustment was rated “poor 
(minimal)” or “unsatisfactory (needs pro- 
fessional help)" were excluded. These 
procedures resulted in 16 children being 
excluded from the sample. Of the remain- 
ing 53 protocols, 18 were matched with 
the disturbed sample on the basis of age, 
sex, and race. Mean age for the disturbed 
and normal samples was 9.8 and 9.6 years 
respectively (ns.). Both samples were 
composed of 5 females and 13 males, and 
all subjects were white. 

The final sample of 36 protocols was 
assembled in random order, numbered 
consecutively, and all identifying data 
(except for the relationship and age, 
when indicated, of each human figure 
drawn) removed. The child’s response to 
the examiner’s question regarding the 
content of the drawing was preserved. 

Extensive preparation of each protocol 
insured that irrelevant cues did not iden- 
tify the two groups. For example, the 
disturbed group’s protocols had been 
two-hole punched for insertion into the 
filing system. Thus, all normal protocols 
were similarly punched. Further, hand- 
writing on protocols was removed and 
replaced by typing. Judges viewed only 
copies of the actual protocols. 

Selection of Judges 


_ As in the Goldberg (1959) study, three 
discrete levels of clinical experience were 
represented. Five randomly selected hos- 
pital secretaries, five doctoral level staff 
members from the Psychology Division 
(postdoctoral experience ranging from 3 
to 23 years), and five predoctoral interns 
served as judges for the study. The senior 
author of the two published books on the 
KFD also served as an additional judge! . 
Instructions to Judges 


Each judge received the following writ- 
ten instructions (The instructions and 
rating sheet were modified from those 
used by Goldberg, 1959.): 


l The author wishes to thank James H, 
Johnson and Charles O. Gaston for their helpful 
support throughout the study. Appreciation is 
also expressed to Dr. Robert C. Burns of the 
Seattle Institute of Human Development for 
voluntarily participating in the study. 
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Enclosed are the Kinetic Family Draw- 
ings of 36 children between the ages of 
8 and 11 (inclusive). All of the chil- 
dren are white and within normal 
limits of intelligence. 

Some of the children come from a 
"normal" population (drawn from a 
local elementary school), and others 
from a “disturbed” population (chil- 
dren tested within the Division of 
Child Psychiatry or the Division of 
Psychology). 

Please come to a simple diagnostic 
impression (“normal” or *'disturbed") 
of each child from his KFD. Judge 
each drawing independently, using any 
system or method you prefer. Take all 
the time you need to do the very best 
you can. The judge obtaining the best 
overall hit rate will win a bottle of 
liquor. Do not confer with anyone 
else, please. 


As the secretaries were unfamiliar with 
the KFD, the experimenter informally 
explained to each the rationale and pro- 
cedure for the test. 

In addition to the overall dichotomous 
diagnostic impression requested above, 
judges rated their confidence in each im- 
pression on a five-point scale, as follows: 
1 = positively, 2 = fairly certain, 3 = think 
so, 4 = maybe, and 5 = blind guess. 


Results 

Table 1 presents a comparison of 
judges’ diagnostic accuracy. As may be 
seen, doctoral level clinicians performed 
with the highest degree of accuracy, but 
did not differ significantly from the other 
two groups (F = 2.51, ns.). No group 
performed with significantly greater accu- 
racy in the classification of either the 
normal or the disturbed group (F = 985, 
ns.), and there were no significant group 
differences in the number of protocols 
assigned to either category. * 

Skill level did appear to be positively 
related to judges’ ability to perform bet- 
ter than chance. As seen in Table 1, al 
five doctoral level judges obtained hit 
rates significantly greater than chance at 
the .05 level, and four of the five exceed- 
ed chance at the .01 level. 

Doctoral level judges were the least 
confident of their impressions, althou 
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Table 1 
Diagnostic Accuracy of Three Groups of Judges 


OHSNHATI 8 NHHd3IS 


No. of judges M % of M% 
overall M% M% M% bettering judgments correct 
Group M% normals disturbed judged chance (50%)at | in top two in top 
correct? correct? correct? disturbed?^ confidence | confidence 
intervals? interval 


Secretaries 41-6176 59% 
Interns 47-12% 48% 7896 
Doctoral 

Level 

Clinicians 7596 
All Groups 7096 


(Expert) 


? Group differences nonsignificant at .05 (one-tailed). 
* There were actually 18 protocols from each population. 


E. ^. E 
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differences were again nonsignificant (F = 
.466, ns.). To examine for evidence of 
improved accuracy in cases where judges 
felt very confident, a chi-square analysis 
was performed individually for each skill 
level on the number of correct judgments 
in the highest confidence level versus all 
other confidence levels. Interns signifi- 
cantly increased their accuracy at the 
highest confidence level (x? = 7.64, p < 
.01), but the other two oups failed to 
improve their hit rates (x? = .21 and .04 
for PhDs and secretaries, respectively). 
Table 1 shows that the KFD expert 
obtained a hit rate somewhat below the 
mean of any of the experimental groups 
and was no more confident of his ability 
than were judges in the three experiment- 
al groups. He did obtain an 80 percent hit 
rate in his highest confidence ratings, 
higher than the means from any of the 
experimental groups. 


Discussion 


The findings of the present study sup- 
ported only the second hypothesis. That 
is, level of professional training was found 
to be related to diagnostic accuracy, but 
only when the comparison baseline was a 
Statistical chance level of performance. 
Although the doctoral level group per- 
formed with 11 percent greater accuracy 
than either of the other two groups, 
differences were nonsignificant. The find- 
ing of nonsignificant differences between 
these groups may be due, in part, to the 
relatively small N of each group upon 
which statistical comparisons were based. 
A similar study with an enlarged sample 
might well have yielded statistical signifi- 
cance. The limited nature of the clinical 
data on which the current diagnostic 
judgments were based might also have 
attenuated group differences. And finally, 
it should be recognized that actual diag- 
nostic procedures usually entail much 
finer discriminations than a simple “dis- 

turbed” versus “not disturbed” judgment. 

The fact that all doctoral level clini- 
cians and almost all of the intern group 
were found to perform better than 
chance would seem to provide support 
for the validity of the KFD, especially 
when it is recalled that the KFD is not 
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primarily intended for such a task. It is 
viewed by the author simply as very 
useful in examining family dynamics and 
a child's feelings not only related to 
self-concept but also in the area of inter- 
personal relations (Burns & Kaufman, 
1972). 


Findings of this study are similar to 
those of Goldberg (1959) in that PhD 
level clinicians reported no great confi- 
dence in their judgments, a trait possibly 
derived from years of professional matur- 
ity and a learned socially appropriate 
humility regarding their professional 
acumen. This lack of confidence appears 
quite legitimate, inasmuch as their accu- 
racy failed to increase even when they 
made judgments in which they had a high 
degree of confidence. 


In the present study, the performance 
of the KFD expert remains an enigma. 
His impressive hit rate on judgments 
made with high confidence suggests that 
extensive experience with the technique 
can lead to a refined ability to correctly 
diagnose highly pathognomonic proto- 
cols. (His hit rate was 100 percent in the 
highest confidence level on those KFDs 
drawn by disturbed children). 


The KFD as a clinical tool appears to 
offer the clinician at least as much useful 
data on which to base diagnostic judg- 
ments as the DAP or Bender-Gestalt 
Tests. Goldberg's judges obtained hit 
rates ranging from 65 to 70 percent on 
diagnoses of organicity from the Bender, 
and studies of psychiatric diagnosis using 
the DAP have yielded similar results 
(Hiler & Nesvig, 1965; Murray & Deabler, 
1958; Schaeffer, 1964; Striker, 1967). 


Discouraging results with regard to 
clinical judgments from past studies have 
led some researchers to turn to actuarial 
predictions, with some success (Hiler & 
Nesvig, 1965; Striker, 1967). An attempt 
might next be made to derive a predictive 
formula from the KFD and to compare 
its diagnostic accuracy against that of 
doctoral level clinicians, who as a group 
tended to outperform lesser trained indi- 
viduals in this study. 


-— 
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The Mini-Mult with Criminal Psychiatric Patients 


L. S. THORNTON 
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A. J. FINCH, JR. and J, L. GRIFFIN, JR. 
Virginia Treatment Center for Children 


Summary: In order to determine the usefulness of the Mini-Mult with criminal psychiatric 
patients, 107 MMPI profiles were rescored for the Mini-Mult and compared with the 
standard MMPI. Correlations between the two test forms were high but eight of the eleven 
means of the scales on the Mini-Mult were significantly different from the MMPI. A modest 
correspondence between indexes of psychopathology and scale peaks was found. Results 
were interpreted as indicating that the use of the Mini-Mult is not justified with this 


population. 


The Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory (MMPI) is one of the most 
widely used psychological tests with 
adults, However, individuals are frequent- 
ly unwilling or unable to complete it due 
to its excessive length. In an attempt to 
shorten the MMPI, Kincannon (1968) 
introduced a 71-item Mini-Mult and re- 
ported high correlations ranging from .70 
to .96 with the corresponding scales of 
the standard MMPI. Because of the poten- 
tial usefulness of the Mini-Mult, a number 
of studies have been designed to deter- 
mine the relationship between this short 
form and the standard MMPI with various 
populations. Some investigators have re- 
ported a close relationship with the stand- 
ard MMPI (Lacks, 1970; Trybus & 
Hewitt, 1972), while others have not 
(Armentrout, 1970; Armentrout & 
Rouzer, 1970; Finch, Edwards, & Griffin, 
1975; Hartford, Lubetkin, & Alpert, 
1972; Newton, 1971; Percell & Delk, 
1973). 

Probably one of the most uncoopera- 
tive psychiatric groups in taking psycho- 
logical tests is criminal patients. The lack 
of cooperation is frequently most evident 
in completing the lengthy MMPI. Because 
of the potential usefulness of the Mini- 
Mult with this difficult population, and in 
order to extend the comparative data 
between these instruments, the present 
study was designed. 


Method 
From the records of the criminal 


building at Central State Hospital, Peters- 
burg, Virginia, 107 (98 males; 9 females) 
MMPI protocols were selected and re- 
scored according to the procedure out- 
lined by Kincannon (1968). The mean 
age of this group was 28.41 years, witha 
standard deviation of 9.02. Individuals 
whose MMPI were employed in this study 
were referred for psychological evaluation 
as part of the routine evaluation for the 
determination of competency to stand 
trial. 


Results 


Table 1 presents the correlation coef- 
ficients, means, and f values for the MMPI 
and the Mini-Mult. All corre!ations were 
Significant and indicated that scores on 
the MMPI and Mini-Mult vary together. 
However, when actual mean raw scores 
on the scales were compared eight of the 
eleven scales differed significantly. 

Following Lacks (1970), various 
indexes of psychopathology were em- 
ployed to compare individual profiles on 
the two test forms. It was found that the 
Mini-Mult agreed with the MMPI 76% 
(75/99) of the time that any one or more 
clinical scale was above 69; 66% (47/72) 
that any three or more clinical scales were 
above 69; and 56% (29/56) that any five 
or more clinical scales were above 69. 
When peaks on the Mini-Mult were com- 
pared with peaks on the MMPI, it was 
found that they agreed 42% (45/107) on 
the highest peak; 28% (30/107) on the 
second highest peak; 27% (29/107) on 


*p<.001. 
the third highest peak; and 17% (18/107) 
on the three highest peaks. 


Discussion 


The results of the present study do not 
support the use of the Mini-Mult as a 
“Screening instrument with criminal 
psychiatric patients. The correlations be- 
tween the Mini-Mult and the MMPI were 
generally lower than those reported by 
Kincannon (1968); eight of the eleven 
scales differed significantly from the 
MMPI; agreement with indexes of psycho- 
pathology on the MMPI was modest; and 
there was inadequate correspondence be- 
tween the peaks obtained on the MMPI 
and the Mini-Mult. 
|! Considering the seriousness of the 
questions asked on a referral of these 
individuals (whether or not they were 
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Correlation Coefficients*, Means, and f values for the 
MMPI and the Mini-Mult with Criminal Psychiatric Patients 
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a All correlations are significant at the .001 level. 


competent to stand trial), it seems obvi- 
ous that the Mini-Mult should not be 
employed. A short from of a test must 
provide information that is useful about 
the individual and not just a saving of 
time in order to warrant its use. Future 
work in the area should investigate other 
short forms of the MMPI, such as the 
Faschingbauer (1972) and Midi-Mult 
(Dean, 1972) to determine if they meet 
this criterion. 
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second order factor. 


Locus of control has become one of 
the most popular variables in the psycho- 
logical literature over the last ten years. 
Two reviews of the literature (Lefcourt, 
1966; Joe, 1971) as well as an extensive 
bibliography (Throop & MacDonald, 
1971) attest to the copious amount of 
research that has been conducted on this 
personality variable. The locus of control 
variable refers to the generalized expect- 
ancy of reinforcement in which the indi- 
vidual perceives the events in his life as 
being dependent on his behavior and, 
thus, under his own control (internals) or 
unrelated to his behavior and, thus, be- 
yond his control (externals). 

While several scales have been devel- 
oped to measure the locus of control 
variable, the most commonly used is the 

Internal-External (I-E) scale developed by 
Rotter (1966). On each of 23 critical 
items the subject must choose between 
two statements related to a common 
event or situation. The statements are 
purported to be logical opposites, one 
presents an internal orientation while the 
other presents an external orientation. An 
example is: "Sometimes I can't under- 
stand how teachers arrive at the grades 
they give" and "There is a direct connec- 
tion between how hard I study and the 
grades I get" as external and internal 
statements respectively. There is a wide 
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A Test of the Dimensionality Assumptions 
of Rotter's Internal-External Scale 


ALAN J.KLOCKARS and SUSAN W. VARNUM 
University of Washington 


Summary: _ Examined two assumptions about the dimensionality of Rotter’s I-E scale: 
First, the bipolarity of the two statements within each item pair; second, the unidimension- 
ality of the overall construct. A revised I-E scale was constructed in which each of the 
statements from the original I-E scale was presented separately and the 367 subjects could 
accept or reject them independently. Correlations between statements within item pairs 
were low and negative with only seven exceeding a value of -.20, The responses to the 
statements were factor analyzed resulting in six interpretable factors when rotated. Of the 
23 item pairs, there were 11 pairs which loaded on the same factor in opposite directions 
while the other 12 loaded on different factors or on the same factor but in the same 
direction. A subsample consisting of 152 subjects also took the original I-E scale, The 
correlations between factor scores on the 6 factors and the original I-E score varied from .15 
to .52. Both assumptions regarding Rotter's I-E scale were found untenable. Instead, it is 
suggested that the forced choice format be abandoned and the construct be thought of as a 


variety of situations or events included in 
the instrument reflecting the generalized 
nature of the variable. 

The score for an individual on Rotter's 
scale is the number of external options 
chosen, Implicit in this scoring procedure 
are two basic assumptions. First, it is 
assumed that each pair of statements 
represents two widely separated points on 
a single dimension. Second, the internal 
and external ends of all items are assumed 
to measure a common dimension, The 
first assumption focuses within the pairs 
of statements for each of the 23 items. 
The second focuses on the dimensionality 
of the 23 statement pairs. 

No published research was found 
which addressed itself to the dimension- 
ality of the statements within the item 
pairs. This assumption is untestable with 
the I-E scale in its normal format for the 
subject must choose between the two 
options. To test the assumption the items 
would have to be separated and the 
subject allowed to accept or reject them 
independently. The correlations between 
the two statements from the item pairs 
would provide evidence concerning the 
unidimensionality of the pairs. If the two 
statements from a pair represent two 
widely separated points along a single 
dimension, then subjects should tend to 
accept one and reject the other when 
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considering the statements separately. 
This would produce moderate to large 
negative correlations between the state- 
ments. 

A second source of evidence concern- 
ing the dimensionality of the item pairs 
can be found in a factor analysis of the 
statements of the LE scale. If the respon- 
ses to the individual statements were 
factor analyzed, the statements from each 
item pair should load on the same factor 
with opposite signed loadings. This 
should be true regardless of whether there 
is one factor in the underlying construct 
or several factors, 


The second assumption has a growing 
body of research directed toward it. 
Rotter (1966) factor analyzed the item 
choices and found one major factor. More 
than one factor has been found by Mirels 
(1970) using Rotter’s scoring method and 
Joe and Jahn (1973) using an extended 
version of the forced choice format in 
which the subject could indicate the 
intensity of the choice on a six-point 
scale. Other factor analyses on similar 
items in forced choice format by Gurin, 
Gurin, Lao and Beattie (1969) and Joe 
(1972) have also found more than one 
factor present. 


A methodological problem in all of the 
factor analyses mentioned above ques- 
tions the acceptance of them as an 
adequate description of the factor struc- 
ture. Because they all are based on the 
selection of one item from a pair of 
statements, they all assume that the item 
pairs themselves are unidimensional. As 
mentioned above, this assumption has 
never been tested. If the item pairs are 
not unidimensional, an examination of 
the underlying structure using the choice 
from the item pairs would be inappro- 
priate. 

The present paper investigates three 
major questions: (a) assumption of uni- 
dimensionality of the statements from 
the item pairs of Rotter’s I-E scale, (b) 
the dimensionality of the underlying 
locus of control construct, and (c) the 
extent to which any underlying dimen- 
sions found are related to the I-E scale in 

its standard format. 


Test of Dimensionality Assumptions of Rotter’s I-E Scale 


Method 


Instrument 

The items from the I-E scale were used 
in two different formats. I-E, was the 
standard forced choice format with 23 
critical items and six filler items. I-Eg 
was a revised scale in which the state- 
ments from each item pair were presented 
separately. Also included in the revised 
inventory were filler items to make the 
critical items somewhat physically sepa- 
rated from one another. The 46 critical 
items were randomly distributed through- 
out the 96 item inventory. 


Subjects 


Two separate samples of subjects were 
tested, both consisting of students from 
introductory educational psychology 
courses. In both groups the ratio of 
females to males was approximately 2:1. 
Because the factor structures for males 
and females have been found to be similar 
in the previous studies reported (Mirels, 
1970; Joe & Jahn, 1973), the present 
groups were not separated by sex. Sample 
1 consisted of 215 subjects. This group 
was administered only the revised version 
of the LE scale (I-Eg). Sample 2 was 
collected three months later and con- 
sisted of 152 subjects. This group was 
administered the I-Ep followed im- 
mediately by the I-E,. The instructions 
for the LEg were for the subject to 
indicate whether he/she agreed or dis- 
agreed with each of the statements. 


Results 


The data from the 46 critical items of N 
the I-E, for the combined group of 367 
subjects were correlated and factor 
analyzed by the method of principal 
components. Table 1 presents the state- 
ments from the original I-E, scale and the 
correlations between paired items. The 
average correlation between item pairs is 
-152 with only 7 of the correlations 
exceeding -.20. 

The factor analysis of the responses to 
the I-E; yielded 8 factors with eigenvalues 
greater than 1. The eigenvalues of these 
factors in the order of extraction were 
5.78, 2.69, 2.48, 2.13, 1.60, 1.53, 1.35, 
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Table 1 — Correlations Between Item Pairs 


Statements 


Many of the unhappy things in people’s lives are partly due to 
bad luck. 


People’s misfortunes result from mistakes they make. 


One of the major reasons why we have war is because people 
don’t take enough interest in politics. 


There will always be wars, no matter how hard people try to 
prevent them. 


In the long run people get the respect they deserve in this world. 


Unfortunately, an individual’s worth often passes unrecognized 
no matter how hard he tries. 


The idea that teachers are unfair to students is nonsense. 


Most students don’t realize the extent to which their grades are 
influenced by accidental happenings. 


Without the right breaks one cannot be an effective leader. 


Capable people who fail to become leaders have not taken 
advantage of their opportunities. 


No matter how hard you try, some people just don’t like you. 


People who can’t get others to like them just don’t understand 
how to get along with others. 


I have often found that what is going to happen will happen. 


Trusting to fate has never turned out as well for me as making a 
decision to take a definite course of action. 


In the case of the well prepared student there is rarely, if ever, 
such a thing as an unfair exam. 

Many times exam questions tend to be so unrelated to course 
work that studying is really useless. 


Becoming a success is a matter of hard work; luck has little or 
nothing to do with it. 

Getting a good job depends on being in the right place at the 
right time. 


The average citizen can have an influence in government 
decisions. 

This world is run by a few people in power, and there is not 
much the little guy can do about it. 
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-.011 


-.152 


-212 


-.070 


-.055 


-.159 


-.078 


-.354 


-.211 
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Statements 


When I make plans, I am almost certain that I can make them 
work. 


It is not always wise to plan too far ahead because many things 
turn out to be a matter of good or bad fortune anyhow. 

In my case getting what I want has little or nothing to do with 
luck, 

Many times we might just as well decide what to do by flipping 
à coin. 

Who gets to be the boss often depends on who was lucky enougl 
to be in the right place at the right time. 

Getting re to do the right thing depends on ability, luck has 
little or nothing to do with it. 

As far as world affairs are concerned, most of us are victims of 
forces we can neither understand nor control. 

By taking an active part in political and social affairs the people 
can control world events. 

Most isa don't realize the extent to which their lives are 
controlled by accidental happenings. 
There is really no such thing as ‘luck’, 


It is hard to know whether or not a person really likes you. 
How many friends you have depends upon how nice a person 
you are. 


In the long run the bad things that happen to us are balanced by 
the good ones, 


Most misfortunes are the result of lack of ability, laziness, 
ignorance, or all three, 

With enough effort we can Wipe out political corruption. 

It is difficult for people to have much control over the things 
politicians do in office, 

Sometimes I can’t understand how teachers arrive at the grades 
they give. 


There is a direct connection between how hard I study and the 
grades I get. 


rs 
-.166 
~.245 


1 


—.268 » 
-.108 

i 
-225 
-103 2 
*.056 


-.192 \ 
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Table 1 (cont'd) 


Item No. 


Many times I feel that I have little influence over the things that 
happen to me. 

It is impossible for me to believe that luck or chance plays an 
important role in my life. 


People are lonely because they don’t try to be friendly. 4019 


There's not much use in trying too hard to please people, if they 
like you they like you. 


What happens to me is my own doing. 2177 


Sometimes I feel that I don't have enough control over the 
direction my life is taking. 


Most of the time I can't understand why politicians behave the 
way they do. 

In the long run the people are responsible for government on à 
national as well as on a local level. 


-015 


The second factor has 10 major load- 
ings all of which are positive, Item pair 21 
from the I-E, has both statements on this 
interpreted, so the factor factor but they load in the same direc- 
rix was rotated on fewer tion. With the exception of item 2/a all 
factors until a structure which could be of the statements are internal statements. 
interpreted was found. Six factors were The item content refers to personal 
finally used as providing the best rotated responsibility with most items stressing 
actor structure. the responsibility of the individual for his 
The rotated factor structure is pre- personal misfortunes. 
sented in Table 2. To facilitate interpreta- Factor 3 has 9 major loadings with 3 
tion only those loadings with absolute item pairs and 3 additional external 
value of .30 or greater are listed. These items. The item content refers to control 
are referred to as major loadings. Items 7a over politicians with external items 
and 23b have no major loadings. having negative loadings and int 
The first factor has 15 statements with items positive loadings. 
loadings above .30. Of these statements, Factor 4 has 6 items with loadings of 


10 represent the items from five item .30 or greater. Both items from pair $ a 
with 2 other 


pairs. The remaining are three external 10 are included along 
and two internal statements whose paired external items. All external items have 
statements load on other factors. All of positive loadings while internal items have 
the positive major loadings refer to ex- negative loadings. The item content con- 
ternal statements which have luck as an cerns the responsibility of the student for 
explanation of what happens to an indi- his performance in school. 

vidual. The major negative loadings are actor 5 is similar in content to factor 
for statements which deny the influence 3. Six statements have major loadings 
_ of luck. with only one item pair th 


and 1.14. The factors were rotated to 
simple structure using the Varimax cri- 
terion. The rotation. with 8 factors was 
not readily 
loading mat 
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Table 2 
Rotated Factor Loadings for I-E, 


El 


-.66 


-.30 


33 


40 
48 


54 


990 


Factors 
5 6 
53 
-.52 
-.67 ` 
64 
69 33 
-.67 
-.53 
-.58 
Ap 65 
57 
53 
~.67 
64 
63 
~.33 30 
66 


-.33 
ac 


. statements on the factor. Three items 
have loadings on both factor 3 and factor 
, 5. The item content is primarily con- 

cerned with control over major world 
events such as war. External items have 
negative loadings while internal items 
have positive loadings. 

Factor 6 has 4 items all from different 
item pairs, The factor item content stres- 
ses the control, or lack of it, of the 
individual over the direction of his life. 
The three external items have positive 
loadings while the single internal state- 
ment has a negative loading. 

Factor scores for the I-E, were found 
from the rotated factors for the 152 
BP subjects who completed both the LE; and 
* the LE, (Horst, 1965, pg. 476). The 
correlations. between the factor scores 
| and the L-E, are presented in Table 3. The 


Table 3 


Correlations of Factor Scores 
with Rotter's I-E Scale 


"factor scores for some factors have been 
reflected so that high positive factor 
scores represent the external end of the 
dimension. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The results concerning the unidimen- 
sionality of the item pairs do not support 
Dthe assumption that the item pairs are 
À . The correlations between the 
statements within each pair in Table 1 are 
surprisingly low considering that they are 
. supposed to be logical opposites. Subjects 
1 do not respond as if there were two ends 
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of a single dimension but rather as if they 
were responding to two separate and only 
slightly related statements. The lack of 
unidimensionality of the item pairs is 
further seen in the factor structure of the 
statements. Only 11 of the 23 items pairs 
have loadings in the opposite direction on 
the same factor. 


The results related to the second 
question, concerning the dimensionality 
of the underlying dimension of locus of 
control support the growing body of 
findings showing locus of control to be a 
multidimensional construct. The six fac- 
tors which were found here are a more 
elaborate structure than found by either 
Mirels (1970) or Joe and Jahn (1973). 
This greater complexity can be accounted 
for by the unpairing of the statements. 
Factors such as factor 2 and factor 6 
could not be found when the response to 
the item pairs was considered, since these 
factors involve only one part of the item 
pair. 

In spite of the multidimensionality of 
the construct, a curious secondary type 
factor emerges from the analysis. There 
are six factors but, with the exception of 
one item on factor 2, the items which 
were originally labeled internal items load 
at one end of a factor while the external 
items all load at the other end. This is 
true regardless which of the factors you 
consider. If oblique factors had been 
found and a second order factor analysis 
performed, one would expect to find a 
single second order factor corresponding 
to the original concept of locus of con- 
trol. 

The third question asked assumes a 
multidimensional locus of control. Given 
that there are a number of different types 
of internality and externality, it then 
becomes of interest which of these is 
being measured by Rotter’s I-E scale. The 
results from Table 3 indicate that the 
greatest relationships exist between fac- 
tors 1, 3, and 4 and the LE.. These are 
the belief in luck, control over politics, 
and responsibility for school success fac- 
tors. As a whole, the magnitude of these 
correlations are lower than might be 


expected. 
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In summary, it appears that the con- 
struct of locus of control is a multidimen- 
sional construct with each of the dimen- 
sions having an internal and external end. 
This dimensionality is not as readily 
found when looking at the Rotter I-E 
scale because of the response format 
which requires the choice between two 
statements which are assumed to be 
bipolar. The present data seriously ques- 
tions the bipolarity of these item pairs. 
When using Rotters’ scale it appears that 
one gets a fair measure of three of the 
dimensions of locus of control and a poor 
measure of the other three. A change of 
response format from a forced choice to 
an independent response to separate 
items seems to be suggested by the 
present study. 
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Circles Test. Subjects who obtained higher 
_strate greater self-actualization, 


estimation than low time relaters. 


. Man’s perception of time remains a 
most intriguing area of psychological re- 
' search. While common sense views time as 
an objective reality existing independent 
of man’s awareness of it, certain philoso- 
phers , (Eliade, 1954; Kummel, 1966), 
physicists (Cunningham, 1914), and 
psychologists (Piaget, 1969; Wallace & 
Rabin, 1960) see time as the subjective 
experience of movement through space. 

' The division of time into three zones is 

a cross-cultural phenomenon. Man has 
.memories about what has gone before 
and calls it past. He experiences the im- 
mediate moment and calls it present. He 
anticipates that which is yet to come and 
„ calls it future. He binds these dimensions 
‘ into a unity called “time.” However, 
‘there is divergence in his construction of 
how these zones are interrelated. 

Cottle (1967) reported on an instru- 
ment, The Circles Test, developed to ob- 
jectify and measure man’s perception of 
the relationship between time zones. This 
simple projéctive device consists of a 
blank sheet of paper and the following 
instructions: 

Think of the past, present, and 
future as being in the shape of circles. 
Now arrange these circles in any way 
you want that best shows how you 
feel about the relationship of the past, 
present, and the future. You may use 
different size circles. When you have 
finished, label each circle to show 


* 

-. This report is based on a doctoral disserta- 
tion submitted in partial fulffliment of the PhD 
URS at the University of Missouri- 
Columbia, 1973. Sincere thanks are due to 
Joseph T. Kunce and Corrine S. Cope for their 
guidance in this study. 2 
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Temporal Relatedness: Personality and Behavioral Correlates 


STEPHEN H. GETSINGER 
The University of Missouri-Columbia 


Summary: The relationships between the tendency of subjects to perceive temporal zones 
as interrelated or discrete and other temporal behaviors and personality factors were 
explored in two studies, one using 115 college students and the other 60 college students, 
employing the Personal Orientation Inventory, the Temporal Orientation Inventory, and the 
time-relatedness scores were found to demon- 
evaluate the present time mode more positively, over- 
estimate time intervals in an estimation task, and to perform less accurately in time 


which one is the past, which one is the 

present, and which one the future. 

Productions can be scored for total 
relatedness, and range from zero (tempo- 
ral atomicity or the absence of related- 
ness) to 18 (total projection or overlap- 
ping of dimensions). 

Cottle (1967) reported that naval per- 
sonnel indicate time primarily as atomis- 
tic (unrelated). Further research (Cottle, 
19693) demonstrated that among adoles- 
cents older respondents show temporal 
relatedness more than younger ones, boys 
more than girls, middle-class boys more 
than upper-class boys, and upper-class 
girls more than middle-class girls. Among 
naval personnel (Cottle, 1969b) time re- 
latedness is positively correlated with 
achievement needs and intelligence and 
negatively correlated with anxiety scale 
scores. 

The following two studies explored 
the relationship of temporal relatedness 
to self-actualization, sex, and certain tem- 
poral behaviors. 


Study I: Temporal Relatedness and 
Self-Actualization 

Kelly (1963) suggests that time pro- 
vides the ultimate bond in human re- 
lationships. By time-binding man makes 
sense of his world, He bases his expecta- 
tions about the future on his experience 
of the past as he integrates both the past 
and future within the immediate mo- 
ment. Man’s openness to the world can be 
viewed as his openness to time. This 
openness to fulfilling time or more specif- 
ically the self within time has been 
labeled self-actualization by Maslow 
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Table 1 


Correlations Between Circles Test 
Relatedness Scores and 
15 Subtest Scores on the 
Personal Orientation Inventory 


Subtest 


Time Competence 
Time Incompetence 


Time Incompetence/ 
Time Competence 


Existentiality 
Spontaneity 
Outer Directed 
Inner Directed 


Outer Directed/ 
Inner Directed 


Self-Actualizing 
Value 


Feeling Reactivity 
Self-Regard 
Self-Acceptance 
Nature of Man 


Acceptance of 
Aggression 


Capacity for Intimacy 


? One-tailed test. 


(1971). In this study it was hypothesized 
that individuals high in self-actualization 
would also demonstrate high time-related- 
ness. 

The measures of selfactualization 
selected to test this hypothesis were 15 
subscales of the Personal Orientation In- 
ventory (Shostrom, 1963, 1964, 1966). 
The Self-Actualization and Relatedness 
instruments were completed by 115 col- 
lege students (60 males and 55 females). 


Correlates of Temporal Relatedness 


Pearsonian correlations between related- 
ness and self-actualization scores are re- 
ported in Table 1. 

A one-tailed £ test of significance indi- 
cated 9 of 15 correlations were signifi- 
cantly different from zero in the direc- 
tion predicted in the hypothesis. The 
means on the relatedness variable for 
males (M = 8.35; SD = 5.35) did not 
differ significantly from those obtained 
by females (M = 8.77; SD = 4.68). These 
findings do lend support to the hypoth- 
esis that  selfactualizing individuals 
demonstrate a tendency to bind time 
dimensions. 


Study II: Temporal Relatedness, 
Evaluation, Estimation, and Sex. 

Several temporal variables have pro- 
duced interesting research results. Roos 
and Albers (19652, 1965b) developed the 
Temporal Orientation Inventory, which 
measures the tendency of persons to 
evaluate the time zones. Scores obtained 
on this instrument reflect positive or 
negative values for the past, present, and 
future. 

In a study of alcoholics’ perceptions of 
time, Roos and Albers (1965a) found 
that they show a significant tendency to 
evaluate the past and present more posi- 
tively than the future. A further study 
(Roos & Albers, 1965b) of retardates 
found them evaluating the past negatively 
and the present positively. Studies of 
temporal estimation are well known and 
have a long history in psychological re- 
search (Wallace & Rabin, 1960). 

The present study explored relation- 
ships among temporal relatedness, evalu- 
ation, estimation, and sex. Sixty college 
students (30 males and 30 females) served 
as subjects by completing the Temporal 
Orientation Inventory and Circles Test. 
They also completed six trials of estimat- 
ing 30-second intervals using the method 
of production (subjects told the experi- 
menter when 30-second intervals had 
elapsed). Error scores were calculated by 
summing the absolute values of the differ- 
ence between the subjects’ productions 
and the standard 30-second interval in 
10ths of a second. The group error means 
were calculated for the first and second 
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Table 2 


Intercorrelations Among Temporal Relatedness, 
Evaluation, Estimation, and Sex 
(N = 60) 


Variables 


Relatedness 
Past Evaluation 
Present Evaluation 
Future Evaluation 
Time Accuracy 

Time Overestimation 
Sex 


*p«.05 
**p«.01 


sets of three trials. 

Subjects who performed below the 
mean error score for both sets were con- 
ceptualized as most accurate and were 
assigned scores of 3. Subjects who per- 
formed below the mean error for one set 
of trials but above the mean for the other 
were conceptualized as having medial 
levels of accuracy and were assigned 
scores of 2. Subjects who performed 
above the mean error scores for both sets 
were conceptualized as being most inac- 
curate and were assigned scores of 1. 

In conducting the estimation trials it 
was observed that subjects demonstrated 
a tendency to over- or under-estimate 
time intervals, and this behavior was also 
included in this study. Subjects who over- 
estimated labeled an interval of less than 
30 seconds as being 30 seconds. Subjects 
who underestimated labeled an interval of 
more than 30 seconds as being 30 
seconds. The first three trials were used 
for determining subjects’ scores for the 
overestimation variable. Subjects who 
overestimated all three trials were given 
scores of 3, any two trials scores of 2, and 
no trials scores of 1. 


Subjects’ scores for temporal related- 
ness, evaluation, accuracy, overesti- 
mation, and sex (1 = male; 2 = female) 
were analyzed via correlational technique. 
Directional hypotheses were not ad- 
vanced so a two-tailed test of significance 
was adopted for each Pearsonian correla- 
tion. The intercorrelational matrix for all 
variables is presented in Table 2. 

Subjects’ relatedness scores were not 
significantly related to their evaluation 
scores for the past and future time zones. 
Subjects who produced higher time- 
relatedness scores evaluated the present 
zone more positively, were less accurate 
in time estimation over six trials, and 
overestimated time intervals over three 
trials. Temporal relatedness scores were 
unrelated to subjects’ sex. Evaluation 
scores were all interrelated due to their 
ipsative nature. No other variables were 
significantly interrelated. 

Discussion 

These studies lend support to the 

hypothesis that man’s construction of the 


interrelationship between the time zones 
has implications for the study of person- 
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ality. Individuals who integrate time 
zones are more self-actualizing, evaluate 
the present more positively, estimate 
temporal intervals less accurately, and are 
more likely to overestimate the passage of 
time than those who see time zones as 
distinct or separate from each other. 


One way of looking at temporal re- 
latedness is to see it as the tendency for 
the past and future to merge into the 
present zone. This may be what therapists 
aim for when they help patients to be 
“here and now” or “immediate” 
(Maslow, 1971; Perls, Hefferline, & Good- 
man, 1956). It seems consistent that 
those who see the past and future zones 
as convergent with the present would 
tend to evaluate the present more posi- 
tively. These results should be viewed 
with Cottle’s findings that high time re- 
laters are less anxious and more intelli- 
gent than low time relaters. However, the 
integration of zones may lead to a con- 
fusion of the boundaries of time. This 
could account for the finding that those 
who interrelated zones performed poorly 
on a task requiring that they actually 
manipulate time. Successful estimation 
necessitates marking the passage of time 
from the future into the past through the 
present. Subjects who confuse temporal 
boundaries should have a difficult time 
estimating accurately. 


Subjects high in relatedness overesti- 
mated the passage of time. For them time 
passes more quickly than it does in re- 
ality. Another way to look at this finding 
is to say that those who see temporal 
zones as more discrete perceive time as 
passing more slowly than high time re- 
laters, and more slowly than it does in 
reality. One’s perception of the speed of 
the passage of time may have implications 
for the manner in which he approaches or 
manipulates it. High time relaters who are 
also more self-actualizing appear to be 
using time more quickly from their own 
phenomenological point of view. This 
may be the opposite of boredom when 
time seems to pass very slowly. 


Correlates of Temporal Relatedness 
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Test-Induced Anxiety With Children 


CHARLES S. NEWMARK, DAVE WHEELER, 
LINDA NEWMARK, and BRIAN STABLER 
University of North Carolina Medical School 


Summary: Thirty-five elementary school children received the WISC, Rorschach, CAT, and 
Sentence Completion Test in counterbalanced order with a test-test interval of approxi- 
mately 24 hours, State and trait anxiety measures were assessed immediately prior to and 
immediately following each test administration. Results indicated that state anxiety 
measures increased significgntly following administration of the more ambigious and school 
related assessment tests, namely the Rorschach and WISC. In contrast, the more structured, 
less amorphous CAT and Sentence Completion Test, did not induce any significant changes 
in state anxiety. In all cases, trait anxiety measures remained relatively stable, Implications 
for assessment techniques with children were discussed. 


J A plethora of investigations exist asses- 
sing the effects of anxiety on the per- 
formances of various groups of children 
and adults receiving administrations of 
various psychological tests. The equivo- 
cal, inconclusive, and often contradictory 
findings from these studies did not seem 
to be due to systematic variations in the 
subject population, type of test, experi- 
menter prestige, or anxiety scales, but 
were partially attributable to failure to 
consider the effects of both situational 
and chronic anxiety (Newmark & Dinoff, 
1972). 

While two recent investigations, one 

with normal adults (Newmark, Hetzel, & 
Frerking, 1974) and the other with adult 

| psychiatric patients (Newmark, Ray, 

A, Frerking, & Paine, 1974), have focused 

* attention on anxiety produced as a func- 
tion of the particular psychological test 
being administered, scant research has 
| focused on this area with children. 

\ The primary goal of the present study 

! was to assess the effects of stress associ- 

ated with the administration of four 

| commonly used psychological tests of 
personality and intellectual assessment on 

^ measures of state and trait anxiety as 
these concepts are defined by Spielberger 

(1966, 1972). State anxiety (A-State) is 

conceptualized as a transitory, emotional 

state characterized by subjective, consci- 
ously perceived feelings of tension and 
apprehension accompanied by or associ- 
ated with heightened autonomic nervous 
system activity which may vary in inten- 
sity and fluctuate over time. In contrast, 


P 


——————E————————— 


trait anxiety (A-Trait) refers to relatively 
stable individual differences in anxiety 
proneness which is not influenced by 
situational stress. 


Method 


Subjects 

Subjects were 20 white males and 20 
white females between the ages of 9 and 
10 years (M = 9.6) who were in the 
fourth grade at an urban elementary 
school and had no known history of 
personal emotional disturbance. Subjects 
volunteered for the experiment, without 
having prior knowledge of the procedure, 
in order to obtain minimal monetary 
rewards. Two male subjects and three 
females subjects were absent from school 
on at least one of their testing days and 
consequently were excluded from this 
study. 


State-Trait Anxiety Inventory 
for Children 1 

The State-Trait Anxiety Inventory for 
Children (STAIC) (Spielberger, Edwards, 
Lushene, Montuori, & Platzek, 1972) is a 
test designed to measure situational and 
chronic anxiety states in children that is 
similar in conception and structure to the 
more prominent State-Trait Anxiety In- 
ventory (STAI). Individual STAIC items 
are similar in content to that included in 
the STAI, but the format for responding 
has been simplified. The STAIC is a 
self-administered test comprised of two 
separate scales, each containing 20 items, 
to which the subject responds on a 
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Table 1 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Correlations of 
Pre- and Post-Test STAIC Scores Across Experimental Conditions 


Test 


WISC 
Pre- 
Post- 


Rorschach 
Pre- 
Post- 


CAT 
Pre- 
Post- 


Sentence 
Completion 
Pre- 
Post- 


*p<.001 


3-point scale as to the degree to which 
the statement applies to him. Instructions 
on the A-Trait scale required the subject 
to describe how he generally felt, while 
on the A-State scale the subject was 
instructed to describe how he felt at that 
particular moment in time. The examiner 
always read the directions to the child 
and questions were permitted. Detailed 
instructions regarding the development, 
norms, administration, and scoring of the 
STAIC as well as evidence bearing on the 
validity, reliability, degree of internal 
consistency, and correlation with other 
personality tests are available elsewhere 
(Speilberger et al., 1972), 


Procedure 

Each subject received individual ad- 
ministrations of four psychological tests 
(Rorschach, CAT, WISC Information, 
Vocabulary, Block Design, and a 45-item 


593* 


1.28 


Sentence Completion Test) in counter- 
balanced order over a 4-day period with a 
test-test interval of approximately 20-24 
hours. Immediately prior to and immedi- 
ately following administration of each 
psychological test, the subject received 
the STAIC. The Rorschach, CAT, and 
WISC were administered by either a male 
clinical psychologist or a male clinical 
psychology intern using routine standard 
procedures proposed by tlie respective 
authors. The Sentence Completion Test 
was self-administered. 

A male experimenter was present dur- 
ing the administration of the Sentence 
Completion Test so that his presence was 
constant across experimental conditions. 
In order to hold testing time constant and 
to reduce the effects of boredom and 
fatigue, each session was limited to 30 
minutes duration, not including STAIC 
administration time. 
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In order to best simulate an actual 
testing situation, subjects were informed 
that they would receive feedback regard- 
ing their personality and intellectual 
characteristics as assessed by the test 
battery. Feedback was based primarily on 
information obtained from teachers with 
the “Barnum Effect” utilized. 


Results 


Since no significant differences were 
found as a function of sex, the data from 
both male and female groups were ana- 
lyzed together. Table | presents means, 
standard deviations, and Pearson product- 
moment correlations of pre- and post-test 
state and trait anxiety scores. The means 
of the anxiety scores across experimental 
conditions were compared by * tests for 
related measures. 

A-State scores were noted to increase 
significantly following administrations of 
both the Rorschach (t = 5.93, p < .001) 
and the WISC (t = 8.22, p < .001). More 
specifically, 29 subjects and 32 subjects 
showed increases in A-State scores as a 
function of the administration of the 
Rorschach and WISC, respectively. A- 
Trait scores, however, were noted to 
remain relatively stable as a function of 
these experimental procedures. 

In contrast, no significant changes 
occurred on either A-State or A-Trait 
measures as a function of the administra- 
tion of the CAT or Sentence Completion 
Test. In both cases, approximately 40% 
of the subjects showed slight decreases in 
A-State scores following the test adminis- 
tration. 

The results obtained using the Ror- 
schach and Sentence Completion Test are 
markedly similar to those found using 
normal adult subjects (Newmark, et al., 
1974a). Additionally, while the test pro- 
tocols were generally within normal limits 
for nine- and ten-year-olds, four subjects" 
responses were highly suggestive of emo- 
tional disturbance. 

In order to evaluate the potential 
effects of threat induced by psychological 
tests on changes in A-State scores for 
children who differed in A-Trait scores, 
the median A-Trait score was determined 


for each test administration, Subjects 
then were divided into high and low 
A-Trait groups according to whether their 
average A-Trait score was above or below 
the median. 

The A-State data were evaluated in a 
2x2 analysis of variance mixed design 
(Winer, 1962), in which level of A-Trait 
was the between-subjects factor and pre- 
test-posttest was the within-subjects 
factor. The results of this analysis re- 
vealed highly significant main effects of 
A-Trait (F (1,68) = 4.38, p < .05; F 
(1,68) = 5.20, p < .05; F (1,68) = 9.84, p 
< .005; F (1,68) = 13.75, p < .001) asa 
function of the administration of the 
CAT, Sentence Completion Test, Ror- 
schach, and WISC, respectively. Pretest- 
posttest effect was nonsignificant for the 
CAT and Sentence Completion Test, but 
significant (F (1,68) = 39.28, p < 001; F 
(1,68) = 31.75, p < .001) for the WISC 
and Rorschach, respectively. No inter- 
action resulted. These findings indicate 
that high A-Trait subjects were higher in 
A-State than low A-Trait subjects both 
before and after administration of each 
psychological test, but that A-State scores 
remained relatively stable following ad- 
ministration of the CAT and Sentence 
Completion Test while increasing signifi- 
cantly following administration of the 
WISC and Rorschach. The amount of 
increase in A-State was not differentially 
affected by level of A-Trait. 

A-State-A-Trait correlations ranged 
from .59 to .56 to .43 to .41 following 
administrations of the WISC, Rorschach, 
Sentence Completion Test, and the CAT, 
respectively. All correlations are signifi- 
cantly different from zero (p < 001). 


Discussion 


The results suggest that the administra- 
tion of certain psychological tests pro- 
duce an increase in A-State scores in 
children which is only temporary and 
abates within 24 hours. If one views the 
Rorschach and WISC as potentially ego- 
threatening, stress-provoking stimuli due 
to the formers amorphousness and 
ambiguity and the latter's relationship to 
school tests and evaluation of personal 
adequacy, then these findings are highly 
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consistent with numerous investigations 
reviewed by Spielberger et al. (1972). 

In contrast, no increases in A-State 
scores were induced by the CAT and 
Sentence Completion Test. While both of 
these tests are generally classified as 
projective techniques, the CAT and 
Sentence Completion Test are consider- 
ably more structured and less amorphous 
than the Rorschach and should be classi- 
fied in an intermediate position on a 
dimension of  structured-unstructured 
(Daston, 1968). Additionally, the CAT 
uses animal subjects which were chosen 
on the basis of expectations derived from 
clinical work that children would identify 
with and be less threatened with animal 
figures than with human figures (Bills, 
1950) and that animal figures would 
more easily elicit idiographic material 
(Bellak, 1954). 

A-State-A-Trait correlations were gen- 
erally larger under those conditions 
posing a threat to self-esteem or when 
personal adequacy was evaluated. These 
findings are consistent with previously 
published results (Spielberger et al., 
1972). 

In contrast to the fluctuations of 
A-State scores across experimental con- 
ditions, A-Trait scores did not change in 
response to situational stresses. Thus, the 
results of the present study provide 
additional evidence of the construct valid- 
ity of the STAIC A-State and A-Trait 
scales measuring anxiety as a transitory 
emotional state and as a relatively stable 
personality trait. 

The results are in general agreement 
with an investigation conducted by New- 
mark, Hetzel, and Frerking (1974) using 
college student volunteers in a similar 
procedure who received the MMPI, Ror- 
schach, TAT, and Sentence Completion 
Test. Results indicated that A-State mea- 
sures increased significantly following 
administration of the more ambiguous, 
unstructured test stimuli, namely the 
Rorschach and TAT. In contrast, the 
more structured, direct assessment 

methods, namely the MMPI and Sentence 
Completion Test, did not induce any 
significant changes in A-State measures. 
In all cases, A-Trait measures remained 
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relatively stable. 

It appears that certain personality and 
intellectual assessment techniques are 
quite threatening and anxiety-inducing 
with preadolescent children. The per- 
formance and productivity of children on | 
a complex task are adversely affected by 
high situational anxiety  (Montouri, 
1971), since at high A-State levels, non- 
task-oriented behaviors and anxiety re- 
ducing responses occur, which are incom- 
patible with efficient task performance, 
Therefore, one may conclude that for 
optimal performance and productivity 
certain anxiety-eliciting assessment tests 
should not always be used. Instead, more 
structured, less ambiguous, and non- 
academic-related test instruments should 
be used. These conclusions are congruent 
with Allport's (1965) observation that 
the structured personality assessment 
methods elicit more personality data than 
projective methods in normal subjects. 
Murstein (1959), after a review of the 
work on stimulus ambiguity, also con- 
cluded that stimulus structuring is desir- 
able for maximum personality explora- 
tion. Future research should focus om 
evaluating the anxiety inducing properties 
of numerous other intelligence and per 
sonality tests so that a nonstressful test 
battery can be found. 
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Masculinity-Femininity in Creative College Women 
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Summary: The possible relationship between masculinity and creativity in college women 
was investigated through a battery of masculinity-femininity scales that tapped both 
manifest and latent masculinity, factorially derived clusters, and an ipsative measure, Two 
samples (n = 45 each) of women who had scored above the 75th percentile and below the 
25th percentile respectively on two measures of creativity were used. High creative subjects 
scored higher on activity and described themselves as more masculine; indications are that 
they possess a broader, less stereotyped sex-role identity. 


Characteristic attributes of creative 
individuals include the successful integra- 
tion of seemingly contradictory elements, 
an openness to new experiences, and a 
disposition to admit complexity into 
awareness (Barron, 1965; MacKinnon, 
1962; Sanford, 1966). One aspect of this 
complex personality integration in males 
is the recognition and acceptance of their 
“femininity,” of characteristics such as 
sensitivity, introspection, and self-aware- 
ness that have been traditionally labeled 
as feminine. In fact, a consistent finding 
of studies of creative males is that they 
score higher on measures of femininity 
than controls, in spite of their having 
basically masculine sex-role identities 
(Barron, 1957, 1965; MacKinnon, 1962; 
Sanford, 1966). 

The limited research on creative fe- 
males indicates that creative females are 
more like creative males than control 
females in such characteristics as auton- 
omy, independence of judgement, and 
preference for complexity (Barron, 1965; 
Helson, 1966). Indeed, some indirect 
support for the hypothesis that creative 
females have greater cross-sex identifi- 
cation than control females is available 
from studies which have found that the 
opposite sex parent provides a more 
significant role model for creative than 
for control individuals (Domino, 1969; 
Helson, 1966, 1967; Schaefer, 1970); 
similar support derives from reports that 

This study is based upon a doctoral disserta- 
tion done by the first author under the direc- 
tion of the second author. Reprints can be 
obtained from Dr. B. Suter, Department of 


Psychology, CUNY Hunter College, 695 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021. 


creative females experience some diffi- 
culty in adjusting to the culturally ex- 
pected feminine sex role in adolescence 
(Helson, 1967; Schaefer, 1970). Yet the 
limited available evidence is neither obvi- 
ous nor fully in agreement. For example, 
Helson (1966) found no statistically sig- 
nificant differences between high creative 
and low creative college females on the 
CPI Fe and the MMPI Mf scales; nor were 
there significant differences on scales 
measuring various characteristics related 
to masculinity. Yet the high creative 
females were rated as more masculine 
than the low creative group. Littlejohn 
(1967) also compared high and low cre- 
ative females, using a ninth-grade sample, 
and found that the high creatives scored 
significantly higher in the masculine 
direction on a number of masculinity- 
femininity scales, including the CPI Fe 
and MMPI Mf scales. 


In view of the above findings and the 
current interest in both creativity and the 
psychology of women, the present study 
was undertaken to investigate the possible 
relationship between masculinity and cre- 
ativity in females. Specifically, since 
femininity appears to be related to cre- 
ativity in men, it was hypothesized that 
masculinity might be related to creativity 
in women. 


For the present study masculinity- 
femininity (mf) was divided into several 
components which were studied sepa- 
rately since, if a relationship between /. 
and creativity were to be found, such a 
division would be more likely to clarify 
its nature than an overall measure of mf- 
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Table 1 


Means, Standard Deviations, and T Values for 
High and Low Creative Subjects 


High Creative Low Creative 
(n= 45) (n= 45) 


SD 


Measure 
Remote Associates 22.4 1.58 10.7 2.73 24.56** 
Biographical Inventory 
Art Scale 104.4 2.71 98.3 1.56 12.97%" 
Writing Scale 111.9 6.20 98.2 3.85 12.4597 


** p« 01 


The following aspects were studied: (a) 
manifest, or relatively more superficial 
Sex-typed attitudes and interests, versus 
latent or basic "bodily level" sex-role 
identity; (b) conventionality, passivity, 
and feminine sensitivity, a tripartite 
Classification developed by Webster 
(1956); and (c) self-perception, i.e., how 
the subjects defined themselves in terms 
of mf, reflective of an ipsative rather than 
à normative approach. 


Method 


Subjects 

An initial pool of 400 college females, 
age range 18 to 22, was administered 
Form I of the Remote Associates Test 
(RAT; Mednick & Mednick, 1967) and 
the Biographical Inventory for Creativity 
(BIC; Schaefer, 1970). The RAT is a well 
known instrument used in many studies 
of creativity; its construction reflects an 
associative interpretation of the creative 
thinking process and requires the subject 
to respond to sets of three words with a 
fourth word related to all three. The BIC 
is an empirically developed inventory 
designed to identify creative adolescents 
who might achieve in either artistic and/ 
or scientific fields. The 125 multiple- 
choice items include questions about 
family background, prior artistic achieve- 
ments, avocational interests, educational 


history, and other areas. Although the 
BIC is relatively new, several studies cited 
in the manual (Schaefer, 1970) support 
its validity. For female subjects the BIC 
yields two scores: an art scale score and a 
writing scale score. 

The choice of these two measures was 
dictated both by practical considerations 
(e.g., ease of administration) and by a 
theoretical stance that views creativity 
not only as reflected by test performance 
but also by real life accomplishments 
(which the BIC taps). Studies in the area 
of creativity tend to operationally define 
creativity in terms of eminence or actual 
achievement (e.g, MacKinnon's well 
known studies of American architects), or 
more typically in terms of scores on 
psychometric instruments (e.g., the pro- 
grammatic research of Guilford). In the 
present study an attempt was made to 
apply both criteria to a normal college 
population. 

From the initial pool of 400 subjects 
two subgroups of 45 subjects each were 
formed. The high creative group consisted 
of subjects whose RAT and BIC (Art or 
Writing) ro were above zd b 

ercentile of college norms; com y 
the low creative subjects had RAT and 
BIC scores below the 25th percentile of 
college norms. In addition, the two 
groups were equated for verbal aptitude, 
as reflected by their Verbal SAT scores 
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(high creative M = 584, SD = 93; low 
creative M = 577, SD = 95, p = n.s.), and 
for chronological age (for both groups the 
M was 19.6, range from 18 to 22). Table 
1 gives the means, standard deviations, 
and t values for the high and low creative 
groups on the RAT and BIC scales. Both 
groups are essentially representative of 
typical white middle-class students 
attending a large urban public university. 


Procedure 

The two groups of subjects were then 
administered the following instruments: 

1. The California Psychological Inven- 
tory Femininity Scale (CPI Fe; Gough, 
1957). This 38-item scale, derived by 
external criterion analyses, has been used 
in a wide variety of studies that give 
considerable evidence to its usefulness as 

a measure of psychological femininity 
| (Megargee, 1972). 

2. The Mf Scale from the MMPI 
(Hathaway & McKinley, 1951). The Mf 
scale consists of 60 items intended to 
measure the tendency toward masculinity 

" or femininity of interest pattern. Like the 

| CPI Fe scale, the Mf scale has been used 

extensively, and for this study both are 
taken as measures of manifest sex role. 

3. The Franck Drawing Completion 
Test (FDCT; Franck & Rosen, 1949). 

| This test consists of 36 incomplete draw- 
ings which the subject is asked to com- 
plete as she wishes; each drawing is then 
scored for masculine or feminine features 
according to specific guidelines. The 
authors considered the FDCT to be a 
measure of mf at the bodily level. Subse- 
quent research (e.g., Lansky, 1964; Reed, 
1957; Sanford, 1966; Shepler, 1951) indi- 
cated that, although scores on the FDCT 
did not correlate significantly with paper 
and pencil inventory measures of mf, the 
FDCT did successfully discriminate be- 
tween the sexes and appeared to measure 
“latent” sex-role identity. 

4. The Webster Scales of mf (Webster, 
1956). Webster took a number of mf 
items from both standard and experimen- 
tal inventories and subdivided these into 
three clusters, according to their content. 
The first cluster, MF 1, consists of 18 
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items measuring “conventionality,” i.e., 
preference for conventionally feminine 
roles and interests (e.g., ^I would like to 
be a nurse"). The second cluster, MF 2, 
contains 42 items measuring lack of 
aggressiveness, of dominance, of manipu- 
lativeness; docility, modesty, and moral 
sensitivity. This cluster is labeled passivity 
and is represented by items such as: “I 
enjoy gambling for small stakes;" "A 
windstorm terrifies me;" “I want to be an 
important person in the community." 
The third cluster, MF 3, was labeled by 
Webster as feminine sensitivity, and in- 
cludes emotionality, fantasy, introspec- 
tion, neurotic trends, and esthetic inter- 
ests. This cluster is represented by such 
items as: “My feelings are not easily 
hurt; “I get excited very easily,” “I 
daydream very little.” 

5. Finally, each subject was adminis- 
tered the Adjective Check List (ACL: | 
Gough & Heilbrun, 1965) three times. © 
One administration was under standard l 
instructions (check self-descriptive items); - 
the other two were designed to measure - 
the subject’s generalized concept of 
masculinity and femininity by checking 
those words “commonly used in everyday 
conversation to describe males (or fe- 
males).” From these three ACL adminis- 
trations a masculinity ratio was obtained 
by counting the number of adjectives 
checked on both the self and male lists 
but not on the female list, divided by the | 
total number of self adjectives checked, ^ 
to take into account the tendency to © 
simply endorse items. 


Results 
Since analyses of covariance indicated — 
that the equating variable of SAT Verbal — 
scores had a negligible effect on the | 
masculinity-femininity scores, t tests were 
used. Prior to statistical analyses, ACL | 
ratios were transformed by arc sine trans- 
formation to control for differential re- 
sponse rates. J 
As shown in Table 2, no significant 
differences were found in either manifest 
(CPI Fe and MMPI Mf scales) or latent 
(FDCT) mf; nor did the groups differ in 
conventionality (MF 1) or feminine sensi- 
tivity (MF 3). Significant differences were 
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Table 2 


Means, Standard Deviations, and T Values on 
Masculinity-Femininity Measures for High and Low Creative Subjects 


Mean High Creative Low Creative 
ur (n= 45) (n= 45) 


CPI Fe 
Mean 
SD 

MMPI Mf 
Mean 
SD 

FDCT 
Mean 
SD 


23 


1.14 


93 


MF 1: Conventionality? 


Mean 
SD 

MF 2: Passivity? 
Mean 
SD 

MF 3: Sensitivity? 
Mean 
SD 

ACL Ratio? 
Mean 
SD 


1.35 


Pre Eheu 


1,28 


2,6515 


® Scoring on these variables is in the masculine direction. 
b Statistics for the ACL Ratio were calculated from scores transformed by arc sine 
transformation. 


**p«.01l 

found on passivity (MF 2), with high f ^ 

creatives significantly less passive than Dircon 

low creatives, and on the ACL ratio, The overall results indicate that the 
with high creatives describing themselves subjects of this study are of average or 
as more masculine. typical femininity in both manifest and 
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latent levels of sex role. For example, 
their CPI Fe mean of 24 is not significant- 
ly different from the typical values re- 
ported in the CPI manual (Gough, 1957), 
nor are the FDCT means significantly 
different from the mean of 19.61 re- 
ported by Shepler (1951). However, the 
high creative women scored higher in the 
more active direction on the MF 2 mea- 
sure, and they utilized a significantly 
greater number of words which they 
labeled as masculine to describe them- 
selves. Thus, although the general hypoth- 
esis of this study that high creative 
women are significantly more masculine 
than low creative women is only partially 
supported, the results appear to indicate 
that high creative women have a broader, 
less stereotyped sex-role identity than 
low creative women. 

The two groups did not differ signifi- 

cantly in latent sex role, as measured by 
| the FDCT, and their means appear well 
within the range of average femininity 
when compared to FDCT norms. This 
finding is consistent with the results 
reported for creative men and supports 
the notion that the latent or “bodily 
level" aspect of sex-role identity does not 
significantly differentiate between cre- 
ative and noncreative individuals. Sanford 
(1966), for example, stated that the 
femininity related to creativity in his 
male subjects did not seem to be feminin- 
ity in the sense of feeling like or wanting 
to bea woman, but rather a “sublimated” 
femininity. 

_ Similarly, the two groups did not 
differ significantly in manifest sex role 
as measured by the CPI Fe, MMPI Mf, 
and Webster clusters, except for the 
passivity measure. 

There are two interrelated questions 
raised by these findings. One question 
| concerns the characterological structure 

| ofthe high creative women, and the other 
involves the content of the mf measures 
used. 

A reasonable hypothesis is that the 
personality of a high creative woman is 
flexible enough to allow her to display 
sufficient femininity to obtain "femi- 

nine" scores on overall measures of mf, 
| and also to have characteristics that are 
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considered masculine — for example, 
being more active than passive — as found 
in the present study. These high creative 
women appear to be relatively less bound í 
by stereotypy of sex role, a finding that is 
consistent with previous reports of the 
complex and flexible personality struc- 
ture of creative people. 

The second question concerns the CPI 
Fe the MMPI Mf scales. Although both 
instruments represent successful attempts 
at measuring mf (their validity has been 
widely supported), it is clear both by 
inspection and statistical analysis that 
these instruments are not factorially pure 
and include a rather wide range of items. 
For example, Heston (1948) felt that the 
60 MMPI Mf items fell into two areas: 27 
items representing interests and occupa- 
tional ambitions, and 33 items measuring 
personality reactions where a feminine 
response denoted more emotional feeling 
and trust in people. Megargee (1972) 
indicated that there are both obvious and 
subtle items on the CPI Fe scale and that 
some of these items deal with emotion- 
ality, interests, occupational ambitions, 
tolerance, and interpersonal sensitivity; 
visual inspection also indicates that some 
items tap fearfulness, concern about do- 
ing the right thing, modesty, and passiv- 
ity. It is thus possible that any character- 
ological differences between high and low 
creatives are masked by consideration of 
the overall mean rather than item cluster 
differences. For the present study such 
differences were not investigated because 
the relatively small number of subjects 
would have capitalized on chance differ- 
ences. 

Some partial support for the utility of 
this approach can be found in the present 
study where at least one of the three 
Webster clusters did statistically differen- 
tiate the high creative from the low 
creative women. In this connection 
McClelland and Watt (1968), in a study 
not related to creativity, emphasized the 
importance of the passivity-activity 
aspect of sex-role identity. They con- 
cluded that, in addition to latent identity 
at the most basic level and the sex typ® 

interests and attitudes at the most super 
ficial level, there was a third factor in sex 
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role identity which they termed sex role 
style, characterized by assertiveness in 
men and yielding or dependence in 
women. 

A number of studies lend support to 
the possibility that there is a significant 
relationship between the passivity-activity 
dimension and creativity in women. Rees 
and Goldman (1961), for example, found 
that high creative women scored lower on 
restraint and friendliness and higher on 
ascendance than low creative women. 
Similarly, one of the clearest differences 
reported by Littlejohn (1967) between 
high and low creative girls was on Nichols’ 
Subtle Mf scale which, according to 
Nichols (1962), measures content similar 
to Websters passivity scale. Helson’s 
(1966) results are also relevant here: 
raters’ descriptions of the high creative 
subjects strongly reflected a passivity- 
activity dimension. 

Further investigation of the relation- 
ship of the passivity-activity dimension to 
creativity seems warranted. It is possible 
that a certain degree of the “masculine” 
characteristics measured by the passivity- 
activity items is directly necessary. for 
creativity. Or it may be that divergence in 
sex role is an indication of a more highly 
integrated, flexible personality, and that 
it is such a personality structure that is 
directly related to creativity. Indeed, it is 
possible that the passivity-activity dimen- 
sion may be more relevant to creativity 
than mf per se. 

Another aspect that needs to be 
studied is the difference in sex role 
between “potentially” and “produc- 
tively” creative women. That is, the 
Subjects in the present study, as in most 
Studies, are potentially creative in that 
their creativity is defined by test perform- 
ance or past biographical indicators rather 
than by current achievements and renown 
as in the case of MacKinnon’s (1962) 
architects, for example. It might be that 
differences between potentially and pro- 
ductively creative women would be more 
pronounced than those found in the 
present study. Such an investigation 
might also give some indication of why 
many women fail to actualize their cre- 
ative potential. 
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Perhaps the most interesting finding 
concerns the significant difference in self- 
description on the ACL. High creative 
women used a significantly greater num- 
ber of self-descriptive adjectives which 
they themselves had indicated were des- 
criptive of masculinity and not femininity 
(but there were no significant differences 
on frequency of total adjectives checked). 
This ipsative approach, in which each 
subject generates her own “norms” and is 
judged on that basis, appears to be more 
promising than its infrequent use in the 
literature would warrant. Regardless of 
their culturally judged degree of feminin- 
ity, it is quite clear that high creative 
women are more consciously aware of the 
masculine components of their person- 
ality. Yet it is quite clear that this 
awareness is different from that elicited 
by other mf measures. For our subjects a 
correlational analysis within each group 
indicated that ACL scores were not sig- 
nificantly related to other measures for 
the low creative group, but were signifi- 
cantly related to MMPI Mf scores (r = .42, 
p < 01) for the high creative group. 
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Development of a Reaction Inventory to Measure Guilt 


DAVID R. EVANS, BARTON A. JESSUP 
and 
MARGARET T, HEARN 
University of Western Ontario 


Summary: The Reaction Inventory-Guilt was developed to isolate, in individuals, the 
specific stimulus situations which result in guilt. The 50-item inventory was administered to 
96 subjects. The estimate of the internal consistency coefficient was .94. The inter-item 
correlations were factor analyzed by the principle axis method, and rotation to oblique 
simple structure was accomplished by the Promax method. Four oblique factors were 
Obtained: intentional behavior disrupting interpersonal relations; self-destructive behavior; 
behavior contrary to moral or ethical principles; and unintentional behavior disrupting 


interpersonal relationships. 


Recently there has been a renewed 
interest in the concept of guilt and its 
measurement (viz. Mosher, 1966; Otter- 
bacher & Munz, 1973; Ray & Walker, 
1973; Schwartz, 1973). Mosher (1961, 
1966) has concentrated on developing a 
trait measure of guilt, the Mosher Incom- 
plete Sentences Test (MIST), which yields 
à measure of Sex Guilt, Hostile Guilt, and 
Morality- Conscience Guilt. Scores on the 
MIST are derived from the type of 
Tesponse a person would give in a situ- 
ation. An alternate approach, is that of 
Otterbacher and Munz (1973), who 
derived the Perceived Guilt Index (PGI), a 
set of 11 adjectives, which are indicative 
of guilt feelings. By asking individuals to 
check the adjective which best describes 
how they normally feel, a trait measure 
of guilt is derived from the PGI, and by 
asking the individual to check the 
adjective which best fits how they feel in 
à given situation, a state measure of guilt 
is obtained. While the methods of Mosher 
(1961, 1966) and Otterbacher and Munz 
(1973) have considerable merit, they are 
both in effect response measures of guilt. 
Of equal importance, it would appear, is a 
method of indexing the situations which 
provoke guilt in a given individual. 

As an adjunct to the treatment of fear 
by systematic desensitization, the fear 
Survey schedule was developed to index 
Situations which provoke fear (viz. Geer, 
1965; Lang & Lazovik, 1963; Wolpe & 
Lang, 1964). In order to investigate the 
merits of systematic desensitization in 
reducing guilt reactions, the development 


of an instrument to index guilt producing 
situations was seen to be necessary. The 
purpose of the present study was to 
produce a reaction inventory to isolate, in 
individuals, the specific stimulus situ- 
ations which result in guilt. The method 
employed to develop the Reaction Inven- 
tory-Guilt followed closely that used by 
Evans and Stangeland (1971) to develop 
the Reaction Inventory-Anger. 


Method and Results 


Items for the Reaction Inventory-Guilt 
were selected empirically. Fifteen male 
and 15 female members of the introduc- 
tory psychology course at the University 
of Western Ontario were interviewed indi- 
vidually. During the interview they were 
asked to describe as many situations as 
they could in which they would feel 
guilty. Following the interviews the 
authors collated the guilt producing situ- 
ations. Fifty situations, which were en- 
dorsed by two or more subjects were 
retained as the basis for the 50 items in 
the inventory. The authors then re- 
phrased the items such that they were 
brief and general in nature, that is, not 
related to the university situation only. 

The Reaction Inventory-Guilt, which 
consisted of 50 guilt provoking situations, 
with a rating scale for each situation, was 
administered to 48 male and 48 female 
members of the introductory psychology 
course at the University of Western 
Ontario. The rating scale consisted of five 
descriptions of the intensity of guilt 
produced. These descriptions were as 
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follows: Not at all; A little; A fair 
amount; Much; Very much. Subjects were 
asked to enter the number of the item 
under the heading, which indicated the 
extent of guilt which they felt in each 
situation. The full inventory and rating 
form are given elsewhere (Evans, Jessup, 
& Hearn, 1974). 

The five columns of the answer sheet 
were arbitrarily assigned the values 1 to 5 
with Not at all = 1 and Very much = S. 
The sum of the 50 values for each subject 
was computed to indicate the “degree of 
guilt” for each subject. An estimate of 
the internal consistency coefficient for 
the inventory was obtained from the 
item-test correlations using the formula 
suggested by Gaylord (1969). The item 
test correlation was computed for each 
item, and the mean item-test correlation 
for all 50 items was calculated. The Tit 
was .52. This value was used to compute 
ttt using the formula outlined by Gaylord 
(1969). The ri was 94 (p < Ol), 
indicating that the Reaction Inventory- 
Guilt has a high internal consistency. 

The responses of all subjects on the 50 
items were used to compute a matrix of 
inter-item correlations. This was analyzed 
by means of the principle axis method as 
described by Harman (1960). Orthogonal 
rotation by varimax method was then 
carried out with 1.0 for eigenvalues 
(Kaiser, 1958). Fourteen orthogonal fac- 
tors were obtained with eigenvalues great- 
er than 1.0. The 14 factors accounted for 
72.4% of the total variance. Inspection of 
the items loading on each of the fourteen 
factors indicated that the initial factors 
could easily be labelled, while later fac- 
tors could not be meaningfully labelled. 
Hence, it was decided to examine the 
oblique solution. Using the matrix of 
factor loadings rotated to orthogonal 
simple structure, the data were rotated to 
oblique simple structure by the Promax 
method (Hendrickson & White, 1964). 
The promax solution resulted in four 
factors, which accounted for 62.796 of 

the total variance. The four factors, the 
percentage of total variance accounted 
for by each factor, and those items having 
a factor loading equal to or greater than 
AO were as follows: 
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I. Intentional behavior disrupting inter- 
personal relations (32.3%) 22. Finding 
out you have hurt someone’s feelings, 
.58; 50. Being mean to someone for no 
reason at all, .54; 21. Changing plans 
at the last minute which involve some- 
one else, .49; 16. Breaking up with 
someone who has been close to you, 
47; 27. Hurting someone's feelings 
intentionally, .47; 24. Borrowing 
money from someone and suddenly 
realizing you forgot to pay them back, 
Al; 38. Failing to reply to a letter 
from a close friend, .40. 

. Self-destructive behavior (11.3%) 7. 
Drinking too much, .54; 41. Being 
stopped by the police for speeding, 
52; 33. Taking too many drugs, .45; 
8. Buying something which you can- 
not afford, .45. 

III. Behavior contrary to moral or ethical 
principles (10.4%) 47. Having sex with 
someone just for physical satisfaction, 
.55; 19. Not going to church when you 
know you should, .54; 12. Having sex 
with someone without being emotion- 
ally involved, .46; 2. Doing something 
which you know you should not have 
done, .46; 36. Finding out you have 
walked out of a store with something 
and forgotten to pay for it, .45; 35: 
Masturbating, .44; 15. Cheating, 42. 

IV. Unintentional behavior disrupting 
interpersonal relationships (8.7%) 13. 
Forgetting to buy a birthday present 
for someone close to you, .50; 28. Not 
doing as well as you expected on à 
project, .46; 43. Saying things you 
don't mean when you are in an 
argument, .43; 48. Breaking something 
which you have borrowed, 41; 4 
Not contributing to charities when 
asked, .40; 11. Losing something 
valuable which someone close has 
given to you, .40. 


I 


Discussion 


In the development of the MIST, 
Mosher (1961, 1966) started with six @ 
priori categories: (a) morality-conscience 
(b) sex; (c) anger-hostility; (d) past 
childhood; (e) failure-inadequacy ; and (f) 
religion. As a result of early item selec 
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tion procedures he finally developed his 
test with three categories: hostile guilt; 
sex guilt; conscience-morality guilt. The 
results of the present study do not 
support the complete independence of 
these factors. While the independence of 
Mosher’s (1961, 1966) hostile guilt 
dimension is supported, his sex guilt and 
morality-conscience guilt dimensions are 
represented by only one factor. 

In the present study, the first factor, 
"Intentional behavior disrupting inter- 
personal relations" may be considered 
similar to Mosher's (1961, 1966) hostile 
guilt measure. The third factor, *Behavior 
contrary to moral or ethical principles" 
contains items which would relate to 
Mosher's (1961, 1966) sex guilt, and 
morality-conscience guilt. Logically then, 
it can be argued that guilt over inappro- 
priate sexual behavior is not due to the 
type of behavior itself but rather to the 
transgression of moral or ethical princi- 
ples relating to sexual behavior. 

Schneiders (1968) has conceptualized 
guilt as either objective or subjective. 
Objective guilt, he suggested, resulted 
from behavior contrary to legal, moral, or 
ethical codes, or to behaviors which set 
up a barrier between the guilty person 
and significant others. Subjective guilt on 
the other hand is less clearly defined by 
Schneiders (1968), but would appear to 
describe a generalized state of guilt, 
which can no longer be tied by the 
individual to specific situations. Hence, as 
might be expected the factors obtained in 
the present study relate to the kinds of 
behaviors Schneiders (1968) gives as 
examples of objective guilt. 

A second dichotomy proposed by 
Schneiders (1968) related to behaviors 
which are sinful or not sinful in quality. 
The location of the items on the factors 
does seem to indicate the degree of 
sinfulness, with behaviors such as cheat- 
ing, gossiping, and overeating having very 
small loadings on their respective factors. 
These latter behaviors Schneiders (1968) 
categorized as not sinful and not too 
Built-producing. It would appear then 
that the behaviors loading on the factors 
extracted in the present study are repre- 
sentative of behaviors, which result in 
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objective guilt, and are ordered in terms 
of their relative degree of wrongfulness. 
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Psychobiographical Assessment 


PAMELA OSBORNE MUNTER 
Portland State University 


Summary: Psychobiography, the analysis of public persons by competent clinicians, is 
discussed as a possible assessment technique. Its re-emergence has emanated from recent 
attempts to psychoanalyze President Nixon, Adolph Hitler, and Emily Dickinson, Its 
position in relation to traditional personality assessment is considered as well as major 


previous efforts. 


Psychobiography is now a part of the curriculum at several leading 


universities and suggestions are made for future work. Because clinically unsophisticated 
writers from other disciplines are currently pursuing the trend, clinical psychologists should 
become involved to provide society with a more accurate psychological perspective. 


An old field has recently generated 
interest, capturing the attention of assess- 
ment psychologists as well as less in- 
formed laypeople. The psychological 
analysis of public persons, or psycho- 
biography, is experiencing a rebirth at 
several universities, helped along by the 
recent trend toward psychoanalyzing the 
President of the United States, usually 
without benefit of either tests or inter- 
views. Needless to say, some critical 
skepticism has arisen, particularly about 
those analyses which pertain to political 
figures. 

Political newsmakers present a special 
problem for the psychobiographer in that 
one’s own political orientation inevitably 
comes to bear on the analysis. One might 
even be tempted to use this assessment 
technique as a political weapon. While 
psychologists may lament this develop- 
ment, psychobiography is still of value as 
a technique-in-the-rough. For, like any 
good assessment, it is contingent on the 
clinical skill of the psychologist and the 
information “provided” by the client. 

As with many "new" ideas, Freud 
thought of it much earlier, in his analysis 
of Michaelangelo, Leonardo DaVinci and 
more recently, Woodrow Wilson. He 
adopted the psychoanalytic frame of 
reference for his discussion, limiting the 
range of possible interpretations. He also 
wrote his psychobiographies after the 
subjects were dead, which is advantageous 
for many reasons. 

Working with people whose life is 
complete provides the biographer with a 


Grateful appreciation is extended to Robert 
R. Sears for his support and inspiration. 


built-in perspective of an entire life span 
— a beginning, middle and end, rather 
than a mere fragment. Thus, patterns can 
be detected. Perhaps more essentially, 
people close to the person are more 
willing to reflect honestly, or at least with 
greater candor than if the subject were 
still alive. In the case of political person- 
ages, their public papers have probably 
been organized and are accessible. 

Two studies, more than others, seem 
to have triggered the renewed interest in 
the area. One is the wartime study of 
Adolph Hitler by Walter Langer (1972). 
In it, Langer divides Hitler’s life into the 
very components often considered in 
more traditional assessments, that is, how 
he perceived himself, how others per 
ceived him, how his friends thought of 
him and his probable future behavior. 
Langer collected his data from persons he 
believed to be relevant to an under 
standing of Hitler's personality and it isa 
perceptive view of the inner life of a 
controversial world figure. The report was 
written while Hitler was still alive, 
however, preventing a complete evalu- 
ation. The other study of note is by Cody 
(1971) on the life of Emily Dickinson, in 
which he postulates certain theories then 
supports them with behaviors, poems an 
reminiscences. Fortunately, he was deal- 
ing with a prolific writer, in the days 
when written correspondence was a popu- 
lar form of disclosure. Like Langers 
book, this is a psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tion but is not rigid in its adherence to 
traditional dogma. The result is a wor 
sufficiently scholarly to be a text for à 
seminar in psychobiography at sever 
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major universities. 

Psychobiography as a valid academic 
pursuit is a recent development. When 
classes have been offered, it has some- 
times been by the English Department. 
The professor attempts to provoke the 
student into thinking critically (that is, 
psychologically) about the subject of the 
book. Unfortunately, neither the student 
nor the teacher often has the necessary 
background. In some schools, psycho- 
biography is studied within the disciplines 
of psychology and psychiatry. At Stan- 
ford University, a psychobiography semi- 
nar has been conducted for about four 
years by Robert R. Sears. His students 
read the literature in the field then 
produce their own work. The emphasis is 
on literary authors such as Kafka, Fitz- 
gerald, Poe, Hemingway, etc., and the 
student is encouraged to bring the auth- 
or’s fiction into the paper. Sears also 
requires the subject of the work to have 
been dead at least ten years in order to 
provide “‘a life in which time has had a 
chance to cast a bit of perspective” 
(Sears, Note 1). Sears has much material 
from which to draw. Numerous articles 
have been written assessing the behavior 
and motives of fictional characters. An 
excellent, though somewhat dated bibli- 
ography appears in Rabkin’s (1966) book 
on Psychopathology and Literature. An- 
other course style has been to include 
metaphysical and ethical content within 
the range of psychobiography (McGuire, 
Note 2). Other efforts have been couched 
within a strict psychoanalytic framework, 
reflecting the bias of the bulk of the 
literature. In teaching personality classes, 
this writer has often given students an 
Opportunity to raise their grade by writ- 
ing a three-part term paper. The first part 
is a brief autobiography, discussing the 
major events that have shaped his/her life. 
The other parts are possible interpreta- 
tions of the life by any two different 
personality theorists. This gives the stu- 
dent greater insight into himself/herself as 
well as promoting a more intense under- 
standing of the theories. It may also be a 
preliminary way to train future psycho- 
biographers. 

Students in Sears’ classes in psycho- 
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biography, as might be expected, produce 
works of varying quality, but they all dig 
beneath the surface of the character they 
are exploring using psychological knowl- 
edge. One study of Ernest Hemingway 
(Lapidus, Note 3) surveyed the literature 
relating to children of rejecting parents 
and concluded, 

Aggressive behavior is a function of 

the amount of frustration and punish- 

ment a child receives at home. Ernest 
was extremely frustrated by his par- 
ents’ strict control and their use of 
physical punishment. This frustration 

. caused his aggressive desires to be 
displaced onto objects ... Heming- 
way’s behavior was affected by his 

hostile impulses (p. 11). 

One student (Klein, Note 4) sought to 
confirm his hypothesis that Freud be- 
lieved he was destined for greatness by 
quoting from correspondence with his 
sister, Anna, and attributes it to the fact 
Freud was given special treatment when a 
child. That Freud would reject his dis- 
ciples over seemingly small issues is con- 
sistent with the hypothesis: “So we see 
Freud as a child possessing a ... desiré 
for greatness, and yet dependent for this 
image on the unconditional love of others 


(p. 12)." 


In an impressive content analysis of 20 
poems by Edgar Allen Poe, Hubbard 
(Note 5) established two personality 
matrices, one involving approval-security- 
love, and the other an autonomy-positive 
self-concept matrix, each with at least six 
defining elements. The student describes 
the progress: 

Then, with each of the 20 poems, I 

looked for the lines with direct refer- 

ence cues to those elements. If a line 
contained a reference, I counted that 

line under the element heading. After I 

had gone through all 20 poems, and 

counted and distributed all of the lines 
among the element headings of both 
matrices, I went back and determined 
what percentage of each poem was 
involved with each element. I then 
charted the chronological development 
of each element in each of the two 

matrices on a graph (p. 16). 

Some students attribute personality 
development to interaction with the 
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social environment, and others seek cues 
in the author’s characters and their dia- 
logue. Obviously, it is far easier to assess 
an author’s personality than it would be 
an actor, for instance, who is usually 
speaking another’s words. Sears (1973) 
uses a methodology he calls “episodic 
analysis of novels” in which the book is 
segmented into its component parts or 
episodes. This provides roughly equiva- 
lent units so that several coders can 
employ content analysis. 

In order to separate psychobiography 
from merely insightful reportage, a defi- 
nition might be that it is a biography 
written by a person trained in the theory 
and techniques of assessment and in 
clinical psychology. This limited defini- 
tion eliminates the pseudo-psychobiogra- 
phies by literary talents and historians 
unschooled in clinical techniques. Often 
there are various hypotheses of a psycho- 
logical nature included in the reporting of 
historical information by these persons, a 
byproduct of the mass interest in psy- 
chology. Occasionally, it is done under 
the advice, guidance and consultation of a 
trained clinician. These efforts are vastly 
improved over mere conjecture. But well 
organized though they may be, they still 
omit some of the data a clinical psycholo- 
gist might find relevant. 

Is psychobiography a valid assessment 
technique? Specific personality and en- 
vironmental factors have long been corre- 
lated with certain diagnostic categories 
(Vestre & Lorei, 1967; Wirt & Briggs, 
1959) and observation of behavior has 
been viewed as clinically productive 
(Herbst, 1952; Lewinsohn & Shaffer, 
1971; Sommer, 1959), Some studies have 
shown the prognostic value of a client’s 
biography (Lorei & Gurel, 1972; Peretz, 
Alpert, & Friedhoff, 1964). Most of this 
work used correlational methods to pre- 
dict behavior from a criterion, often a 
test. 

Bersoff (1971) argued against relying 
on tests to predict overt behavior. He 
maintains that unless the assessment takes 

into account actual situational behavior, 
the results will reflect a sample taken 
under optimal conditions alone, not re- 
plicable in the natural setting. The un- 
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stated assumption is that systema 
observation of behavior is a prefei 
mode of assessment because of its 
creased generalizability. i 
The field of personality assess 
does not preclude the use of biograpl 
Taft (1959, p. 333) indicated that “Th 
term ‘personality assessment’ refers t 
any procedure aimed at describing” 
person's characteristic behavior by c 
gorizing him with respect to some come 
municable dimension or dimensions" (pi 
333). E 
The ongoing controversy regardi 
clinical versus statistical prediction leave 
a further opening for psychobiographers, 
Even Meehl (1954), who has advocate 
statistical over clinical methods, describes: 
some ways of applying theoretical coi 
structs to the solution of practical asse 
ment problems. Psychologists musi 
possess a reasonably well-developed 
theory as well as the technology, i.e., d 
set of measuring instruments (Mee 
1960). Holt (1958) is known for favor 
a "sophisticated clinical" approach a 
claimed that Meehl actually pitted a 
“naive clinical” approach against actuarial 
predictions in such a way that led to 
biased conclusions. Subjective assessors 
may even be superior to objective 
methods when the assessors are 
pecially competent” (Taft, 1959). 
Psychobiography as a viable technique 
remains to be evaluated. Yet the value of 
more traditional personality tests has yet 
to be completely validated. According 
Cronbach (1970), “Successful experienc 
with individual cases is the chief basis 0 
which users defend the Rorschae 
method” (p. 635); so, too, with 
psychobiographical method. As with 
jective tests, psychobiography is onl; 
valid as the assessor’s talent. The problen 
comes in validating its procedures. E 
The most likely argument against the 
psychobiographical method is that, iW 
most cases, the writer has neither intel 
viewed nor even met the subject. But 
these days of mass media exposure, DS 
havioral observations are not difficult tt 
locate either on film or tape. This i 
of many reasons why the psychol 
graphical technique is probably best 
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when the subjects lived during the mod- 
ern era. It is more likely that there is 
some visual remnant of his/her life and 
that contemporaries may still be alive to 
share information. 

Since so many of the studies to date 
have used the psychoanalytic structure, 
there has been some consistency of 
approach. But even this presents difficul- 
ties. Sears (1973) has written. 

Working back and forth between 
the raw data, with its manifest con- 
tent, the abstractions of theory, and 
the latent content, revealed by sym- 
bolic interpretation is an intricate pro- 
cess, The analyst has none of the 
safeguards of experimental controls or 
of blind coding. He cannot even test 
hypothesis construction, In effect, he 
must take 100% of the universe of 
events and make them all fit the 
theoretical matrix (p. 408). 

It would seem less problematical if 
hypotheses were constructed using a 
more eclectic set of theories, In many 
ways, this would more closely approxi- 
mate the work of a clinician in a natural 
setting with the interpretations and tech- 
niques adjusted in consonance with the 
needs of the client. Though this may not 
lead to consensus, it is also true that an 
MMPI may not produce agreement among 
clinicians either. 

Other possibilities which can be in- 
ferred from the literature are the use of 
multiple assessors. Collaboration among 
clinicians would produce more than per- 
sonal philosophical statements. Another 
potential task might be to collect the 
individual works of clinicians of varying 
persuasions within a single volume. The 
reader could then take hís/her choice as 
to which interpretation is more consistent 
with the facts as he/she sees them. It 
would seem axiomatic that in personality 
assessment interpretations, there is little 
Objective reality. 

There has been a dearth of validation 
research, but perhaps that kind of work 
would be an early step toward incorporat- 
ing psychobiography into the clinician's 
armamentarium. It may be no more 
definitive than a Rorschach, but it seems 
uniquely face valid to determine ade- 
quacy and complexity of functioning. 
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Though it is not really new, the psycho- 
biographical method is enjoying a resurg- 
ency due to the prolific availability of 
recorded words and images, and because 
of the increased psychological sophistica- 
tion of the masses. This is anathema as 
well as boon, because unless competent 
psychologists are bold enough to wade 
into the area, they will be pre-empted by 
a tidal wave of less sophisticated “social 
scientists” and literary talents. It is an 
opportunity for clinical psychologists to 
contribute to society in a general sense, in 
casting a psychological perspective on 
recent history. 
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P. A. News & Notes 


Announcing a 1976 Meeting of SPA. 
During the past two years it has become 
increasingly difficult for the Society to 
obtain co-sponsorship of programs by 
APA Divisions at the annual meeting, 
mainly because the Divisions have been 
confronted with reduced time allocations. 
Concurrently, SPA has experimented 
quite successfully with formal workshops, 
in Tampa and San Diego. While the 
workshops serve a useful purpose, they 
do not provide an adequate forum for our 
membership to exchange ideas, present 
papers, etc. Thus, the decision to hold an 
annual or biennial meeting of SPA was 
agreed to by the Board of Trustees at the 
recent San Diego meeting, and the first 
formal meeting since 1939 will be held 
March 25-27th, 1976, in New York City. 

The format for the meeting will com- 
bine the workshop principle with that of 
the more traditional professional meeting. 
The first one and one-half days will be 
used to offer four or five separate work- 
shops, each on a specific topic and each 
limited to 20 participants so as to maxi- 
mize interaction. The second day and a 
half will have the characteristic of a 
“convention style,” with symposia, ses- 
sions for the presentation of papers, 
special address, etc. Papers, and sugges- 
tions for symposia and workshops may be 
submitted by members or by non- 
members sponsored by an SPA members. 
The deadline for these suggestions is 
August 15, 1975. 

Papers submitted for consideration 
should represent content relevant to 
assessment, and should be in the form of 
a 300 to 400 word abstract (in triplicate) 
plus tables. Suggestions for symposia 
should be accompanied by a 400 to 500 
word description of the theme and pur- 
pose (in triplicate). Each presenter should 
be identified by name, title of presenta- 
tion, and a 100 to 200 word description 
of the presentation. Papers or suggested 
symposia should be sent to Dr. Margaret 
Ives, SPA Program Committee, 302 
Rucker Place, Alexandria, VA. 22301. 


Suggestions for workshops should in- 
clude a statement of the purpose, some 
identification of the background of 
acceptable participants, and a detailed 
outline of the format to be followed. A 
curriculum vita of the workshop director 
also should be included. Workshop direc- 
tors will be reimbursed for expenses plus 
a modest honorarium. Suggestions for 
workshops should be sent to Dr. John E. 
Exner, Jr., SPA Workshop Committee, 11 
Beaver Drive, Bayville, N.Y, 11709. 

A fee of $25.00 for members, and 
$35.00 for non-members will be charged 
for the workshops. For those attending 
the Convention segment only, there will 
be a $5.00 registration fee for members 
and $10.00 for non-members. 

We believe this is a good move on the 
part of the Society. Hopefully, it will 
result in a more active participation by 
the membership in Society affairs, and 
will contribute toward the continuing 
education goals of SPA. Let's all support 
the Society by attending this meeting in 
New York City. 

The Xth International Congress of 
Psychotherapy will be held in Paris, July 
4-11, 1976. Theme: The Psychotherapeu- 
tic Process. Also, The Sth International 
Congress of Psychosomatic Medicine is 
being held in Paris September 9-12, 1976. 
Primary topics: (1) The place of the body 
in the psychotherapeutic and the doctor- 
patient relationship, and (2) The future 
and confines of medical activity. For 
information EUN the above write: 
SOCFI/WAGONS LITS/COOK, 7, rue 
Michel-Ange, 75016 Paris. 

The National Council on Family Rela- 
tions is meeting at the Salt Palace, Salt 
Lake City, August 20-23, 1975. Theme: 
Generations on Generations. There will 
be several pre-conference workshops, as 
well as programs and workshops o fered 
by the different Sections. Write: NCFR, 
1219 University Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55414. 

The First National Conference on 
Alternatives to Incarceration under the 
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sponsorship of the National Task Force 
on Higher Education and Criminal 
Justice, and in cooperation with the 
American Bar Association, American Cor- 
rectional Association, Massachusetts 
Council on Crime and Correction, 
National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, and others, will be held at the 
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Sheraton-Boston Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
September 19-21, 1975. Write: Executive 
Director, National Task Force on Higher 
Education and Criminal Justice, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. 10027. 


EARL S. TAULBEE 
VAC, Bay Pines, FL 33504 


Annual Meeting of 


The Society for Personality Assessment, Inc. 
in conjunction with the 83rd Annual Meetings of 
The American Psychological Association 
Chicago, Illinois — August 30th - September 3rd, 1975 


1975 PROGRAM 


Friday, August 29 


5:00 pm - 8:00 pm — Conrad Hilton Hotel, Parlor 522 
Open SPA Business Meeting and Board of Trustees Meeting 


Saturday, August 30 


3:00 pm - 3:50 pm — Conrad Hilton Hotel, Parlor 415 
Bruno Klopfer Distinguished Contribution Award: 
Recipient and Speaker: Silvan Tomkins 


Tbe Fantasy Bebind The Face. 


4:00 pm - 5:00 pm — Conrad Hilton Hotel, Parlor 414 


Reception after the address 
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Book Reviews 


Kenneth B. Clark. Pathos of Power. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1974, xviii + 
188 pages, $7.95. 


Reviewed by Ray H. Bixler 


The reviewer is currently a Professor 
of Psychology at the University of Louis- 
ville and Coordinator of Psychological 
Services at River Region Hospital, Louis- 
ville. He served as Dozent at Universitat 
Hamburg, 1952-53 and Fulbright Profes- 
sor in Colombia, 1964. 

His principal interests -are develop- 
mental-social psychology, evolution of 
behavior, egalitarian movements, and 
interdisciplinary education. He shares Dr. 
Clark's disdain for moral relativism and 
academic detachment. 


“This book is adapted from papers I 
have written over the past quarter of a 
century ... about the complexities of 
human, personal and social interaction. 
... It reveals the continuities and betrays 
the inconsistencies and the rigidities of 
my ideas, .. . [It represents my] bias that 
the social sciences are the sciences of 
human morality.” What follows is an 
invigorating and often irritating polemic. 
Clark mercilessly tears into education, 
black separatism, the social sciences, and 
psychology. He speaks not from humility 
— his passion is paced by his arrogance, 
But he does speak from a commitment so 
often lacking in his colleagues, a com- 
mitment to a morality of decency, 
justice, equality, compassion, kindness, 
and love, “the determinants of the con- 
tinuance of human civilization.” 

As critic Clark is at his very best. 

“Education has many subtle forms of 
escape from social and moral responsi- 
bilities, among them the postures and 
assertions of moral relativism, of academ- 
ic detachment, of philosophical purity, 
and of scientific objectivity.” 

Social psychology is concerned with 
“isolated, trivial, and convenient prob- 
lems rather than ... urgent social real- 
ities.” With the advent of recent social 
revolutions our “pretensions of scientific 
exactness were revealed as an absurdity 
-.. We classified human beings without 
understanding humanity. We were well on 


our way to developing a science of trivia, 
a science of manipulation, a science of 
pretentious rhetoric and jargon, all the 
more valued the further it was removed 
from significant social and psychological 
realities,” 


His harshest criticism is directed at 
black separatism. It “has adopted an 
imitation of white racism with its deifica- 
tion of race, its attempt to make a virtue 
out of color, its racist mystique . . . Some 
of the most incoherently articulate 
spokesmen seem to be more intensely and 
fervently anti-middle-class-educated- 
Negro than they are antiwhite ... [They 
reserve] for the exclusive use of Negroes 
the uncouth and the vulgar, This is 
garden-variety racism at its most obscene. 
... I consider the movement as a whole 
to be sick, regressive, and tyrannical.” 


Clark’s solutions are as unimaginative 
and insufficient as his criticism is devas- 
tating. His prescription for change is 
predicated upon cooperation impossible 
to achieve in a democratic and pluralistic 
society. He anticipates unified, enlight- 
ened, and morally committed social 
scientists, and educators overcoming 
man’s selfishness and acquisitiveness as 
well as controlling those parasites, politi- 
cal, economic, and social, who fuel his 
greed and feed upon it. 

Clark, the moralist, suggests that com- 
pulsive criminals be employed as involun- 
tary experimental subjects. He justifies 
their use as pretest subjects because “no 
human being ... would choose to be a 
criminal if he were provided with o 
tions" One can wonder if he would 
follow the same reasoning regarding the 
poor, the oppressed, and the ill? 

When he questions his colleagues' 
motives he is at his very worst. His attack 
upon “neoconservatives” is more consist- 
ent with political infighting than moral 
commitment. “Some individuals, such as 
Daniel P. Moynihan himself, will be fla- 
grant and direct in their for-hire role in 
exchange for rewards of prestige, public- 
ity, and power. Others such as Jensen, 
Banfield, Forrester, Armor and Jencks 
will be more indirect. Still others, such as 
Bell and Glazer, will be more subtle and 
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poly-syllabic apologists for the status 
quo.” 

Now Moynihan is fair game and 
Clark’s labeling of the current period in 
social science as the “Moynihan Era” is 
biting and appropriate. But citing the 
others and charging that they are “paid 
apologists” and “Individuals ... [who] 
use the raiments of social science as a 
disguise for their personal quest for 
power” borders on gutter politics. 

In the foreword Clark had written of 
his concern that social criticism be con- 
structive rather than another cause of 
polarization. He concluded that the pre- 
ventives were humor, empathy, compas- 
sion, and kindness. His inability to follow 
his own “embarassingly simple” solution 
is evidence of the pathos of the social 
sciences, 


Melvin Zax and Gerald Specter. An 
Introduction to Community Psychology. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1974, 
496 pages, $12.95. 

Reviewed by Robert J. Craig 

The reviewer spent almost a decade 

with the Illinois Department of Mental 
Health where he was involved with the 
implementation of a community mental 
health philosophy at the institutional 
level. As such he worked with community 
groups in the areas of program develop- 
ment, and with residential staff in train- 
ing, direct service, and administration of a 
geographical catchement area. He taught 
the introductory course of community 
mental health at Lewis University and 
continues to serve as consultant to the 
Chicago Board of Health, Mental Health 
Division in assisting with the community 
mental health program there. He serves as 
a consulting editor to the Journal of 
Personality Assessment and has a private 
practice. 

In referring to earlier attempts to 
survey the literature on community 
psychology via the collection of readings 
method, the authors state in their 
Preface: 

This mode of communicating typifies a 
field’s earliest stages of development. Now, 
however, sufficient work has proliferated in 
community psychology so that a broad 
coverage of this field is needed. It is for this 
reason that this book is written. 
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Their first chapter illustrates how c 
munity psychology has been root 
the changing conceptions of mental. 
havior) disorder. It is followed by a 
chapter entitled “Recent Impetus 
Community Approaches.” Together 
provide the novice with a good overyi 
of the dissatisfactions, pressures, 
trends that have catapulted commu 
psychology into the mainstream of inno 
vative conceptualizations. 

A fairly lengthy section is devoted to 
Caplan's conceptual model that has 
greatly influenced the direction of c 
munity psychiatry. The next eight chi 
ters detail the development of a variety: 
specific community psychology p 
grams. In their essence they represent. 
elaboration of the *Book of Readi 
method, since many famous articles 
cited at length but with an in depth 
analysis and comments that place them; 
perspective. It will be necessary for 
reviewer to provide the reader with 
reviews of each chapter. 


Traditional Problems in Schools, C 
and Hospitals," is a hodgepodge of | 
ous programs, such as, i 
housewives to be therapists, undergra 
ates in various companion programs, 
Hobb's Project Re-Ed. Still the chap! 
seems out of place and represents 
embarrassment in an otherwise excell 
text. This chapter could have easily b 
subsumed into the forthcoming ones. 1 
letdown is short-lived however, since 
followed by one of the better chapters. 
Chapter 4, “Restructuring the Hosp 
Environment," highlights the major p 
gramatic trends in dealing with men 
illness. It describes, in depth, hosp 
programs, such as Jones’ Therape 
Community model, social living | 
grams, and token economies, as Wi 
community based plans, like Fi 
weather’s Lodge model. It is an excelle 
and very readable chapter. However, 
authors quite correctly point to 
efforts as tertiary programs, designed 
reduce the residual effects of the di 
order. 3 
Chapter 5, “Programs for Infants an 
Pre-School Children," focuses on pri 
prevention models where the “env 
ment is thought to provide inadeq 
resources for growth and developm 
Included are programs for institution 
ized children, special settings interv 
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tions such as the Head Start Project, and 
various home centered interventions. I 
was disappointed that the authors did not 
include Jensen's (1972) recent critique of 
compensatory educational efforts like 
Head Start but I realize that the authors 
were attempting to illustrate types of 
interventions rather than full scale cri- 
tiques of their value. However, once again 
my disappointment was brief because the 
authors followed this chapter with an- 
other very readable one. 


Chapter 6, “Primary Prevention in the 
Schools," discusses programs that empha- 
size total school atmosphere, curriculum 
development, modifying teaching tech- 
niques, and alternative schools. 

Chapter 7, "Secondary Prevention in 
the Schools," reports on attempts to 
reduce the rate of psychological disorder 
in the school setting. It forms a sister 
chapter to the one preceding it and 
persons involved with schools should find 
these two chapters interesting and per- 
haps challenging. 

In Chapter 8, "Prevention in the Col- 
lege Community," the authors again 
accurately point out that the college age 
group are potential “high risk” in view of 
the new adaptations and stresses facing 
the student at this point in his life, They 
cite logical reasons why the college com- 
munity is a fertile area for research and 
innovative programming and discusses 
programs at such campuses as MIT, 
Rochester, Duke, Kansas State, North 
Carolina, University of Florida, and Colo- 
rado State. (If your college program was 
not cited, then perhaps you should in- 
crease your publication rate.). 

Chapter 9, “Preventive Programs in the 
Greater Community," discusses programs 
in settlement houses, programs for com- 
bating delinquency, etc. This chapter may 
be the most important one in the entire 
lext because it poses a threat and a 
Challenge that tests the mettle of a 
psychologist’s real commitment to com- 
munity programs. The threat is that such 
programs enter territory previously 
"assigned" to social workers and penolo- 
gists. It brings sharply into focus the 
Boston Conference on Community 
Psychology's characterization. of com- 
munity psychologists as "change agents, 
Social systems analysts, consultants in 
community affairs, and students generally 
of the whole man in relation to all his 
environments," The challenge occurs in 
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how psychological techniques, like be- 
havior modification and modeling, can be 
applied to augment community programs, 

I personally found Chapter 10, "The 
Creation of Growth-Enhancing Settings," 
to be the most interesting and informa- 
tive. The authors attempted to justify the 
inclusion of this chapter in a book on 
community psychology by illustrat 
efforts to create essentially new soci 
structures. It mostly is a distillation of 
Kanter’s book on communes, and also 
relates the Israeli Kibbutz experience and 
also the Twin Oaks community which 
attempted to replicate Skinner's Walden 
Il, However, communes and planned 
communities are related to communily 
psychology in only an ancillary, remote, 
and theoretical level. Still the chapter is 
enjoyable to read. 

Chapter 11, “Criticisms of Changing 
Mental Health Approaches," begins part 
three of the book which focuses on 
various issues in community mental 
health. In this chapter the authors pro- 
vide a good balance in discussing ln 
ments that the community mental health. 
model is inadequate in its present stage. 
The chapter is appropriately placed and is 
one of the many highlights of the book. 
Nader's (1972) critique of the mental 
health centers program should have been 
included in this chapter. 

Specific training programs within com- 
munity psychology today are the foci of 
Chapter 12, "Training for New Profes- 
sional Roles," The professor who engages 
in the establishment of such training 
programs will find this chapter inter- 
esting, as should the student currently in 
a training program who would like to 
know how others are being (better) train- 
ed. The remainder of the readership may 
be bored with this chapter, which repre- 
sents a Le wb: of Iscoe and Spiel- 
berger (1970). 

Chapter 13, “The Non-Professional in 
Community Psychology Programs," and 
the following chapter should ke manda- 
tory reading for anyone seriou: 
in COMMUNE psychology, It discusses 
the reasons why nonprofessionals are used, 
their assets, their selection and training, 
and the problems that can result from 


their use. dus: 

Chapter 14, "The Role of the Com- 
muy d Community Psychology," is 
the highlight of the book and gets its 
importance from the case examples used 
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to illustrate the array of problems associ- 
ated with the concept of community 
control. The chapter is a must! 


No text written by a psychologist can 
really be complete unless there is a plea 
for more research. Chapter 15, “Research 
in Community Psychology,” goes beyond 
that, by proposing the necessity for a 
really different kind of research, such as 
epidemiology, ecology, and general sys- 
tems theory serving as conceptual re- 
search models. Research psychologists 
can find some comfort in the authors’ 
assurances that there still remains a need 
for evaluative research. 


In conclusion, though the book has 
some lows they are very few in number. 
The book represents a valuable addition 
to the field of community psychology. I 
have considered the trilogy of Bellak 
(1964), Caplan (1964), and Cowen, Gard- 
ener, and Zax (1967) to be the core 
reading material in community psychol- 
ogy. I shall now add the present book to 
this list. I urge institutions to adopt it, 
the student to read it, and the practition- 
er to use it. The authors say they have 


attempted to write this as a textbook for 
undergraduates and graduates, for stu- 
dents personally engaged in community 
psychology programs and for those un- 
trained personnel in human service pro- 
grams. The book has accomplished all of 
these goals. 
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My book, On the Psychology of 
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was not reviewed at that time. Nonethe- 
less, individuals have increasingly found 
the book very useful for obtaining a basic 
understanding that then can be supple- 
mented by reading other material pub- 
lished subsequently. 

The reviewer's (JPA, 1975, 39, 1, 
84-86) unfairness in the matter of the 
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book's not including material publis 
while it was in press or after, is mate 
by opacity in the consideration of 
content of the book. For example, shi 
critical that there is no discussion 
hormonal change in the section on po 
partum depression, however, aspects 
lated to hormonal change were cove 
both earlier and later in the chapter. 
fact, the reviewer gave little evidence ¢ 
understanding either the intent of 
book or its content. 


Sincerely yo ji 
Julia A. Sherman, KM 
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an invaluable srce for any stu- 
dent of personality." — Wayne H. Holtz- 
man, American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry. 
Truly his contributions have been ex- 
ceeded by no other psychometrically 
inclined psychologist, and this volume 
contains most of the information current- 
ly available needed to assess the status 
of personality measurement." — Ralph: 
F. Berdie, Contemporary Psychology. 
The volume is beautifully organized and 
its contents are indispensable, | am 
convinced, for readers of Personnel 
Psychology and for all psychologists, 
—Robert Perloff, Personne! Psychology. 
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Are Rorschach Responses Influenced by Society's Change? 


LOUISE BATES AMES 
Gesell Institute, New Haven, Connecticut 


Summary: it is generally believed that people “normally” see male figures on Card III and 
females on Card VII, and that seeing females on III by males may be an indication of. 
confused sexuality. Brown (1971) suggests that recently there has been a marked increase in 
the number of males who see females on III and that this indicates a cultural change toward. 
a blurring of sex roles. Present findings are that male subjects through 60 years of age see 
substantial numbers of females on Card III. More males do see females on III in 1970 than 
earlier, but it seems to be the age of the subject more than the decade in which he lives that 


primarily determines response. 


. Rorschach workers tend to have rather 
firmly held expectations as to what kind 
of responses will be given to the various 
blots. One of the more customary expec- 
tations is that subjects of both sexes will 
see male figures on Card III and females 
on Card VII. It is also customarily held 
that responses to these two cards may 
reflect the subject's attitude toward his 
own sexuality. 

Schafer (1948) holds that when the 
popular figures on Card III are seen as a 
woman or bisexual or when the symmet- 
rical figures are seen as one man and one 
woman, this indicates "fear of and a 
rejecting attitude toward masculine iden- 
lification, and thus feminine identifica- 
tion in men" (p. 135), and when reversal, 
combining, blurring, or arbitrary assign- 
ment of sex characteristics occur in the 
case of women the same conclusions can 
be drawn with regard to fear and rejec- 
tion of a feminine identification, and 
concomitant masculine identification. 

Brown (1971) in his extremely sugges- 
tive and comprehensive study, "Changes 
in Sexual Identification and Role over a 
Decade and their Implications," com- 
ments on the fact that Card III tradition- 
ally facilitates a masculine response and 
Card VII a feminine one. He gives an 
excellent review of the literature, point- 
ing out that except for Hammer, most 
writers have found this traditional expec- 
tation to be carried out. In Rorschach's 
own cases, 44% (both sexes combined) 
saw males on IHI eo saw females) and 
67% saw no humans on Card VII. 

Hammer (1966), unlike other investi- 
gators, felt that "when a female reports 


seeing males, or no humans at all on 
Rorschach Card III, the likelihood is great 
that she is suffering from some form of 
emotional disturbance ... It appears to 
be the norm for non-clinic males to see 
females on this card. This would make 
suspect the assumption that Card III is an 
index of sexual identification for males 
unless the reader is prepared to say that 
most males, especially college students, 
tend to be femininely identified" (p. 


162). 

thirty % of Hammer’s male patients 
saw females on Card III in contrast to 
52% of male normals who did so; while 
only 7% of his female patients compared 
with 47% of female normals saw females 
on the same card. Brown (1971) notes 
that “this unanticipated finding runs 
diametrically counter to implicit base 
rates postulated by earlier psychodiagnos- 
ticians" (p. 233). 

Brown, however, appears to share the 
common belief that responses to Cards III 
and VII do reflect the individual's atti- 
tude toward his own sexuality or his . 
sexual identification. He also feels that 
such responses "serve as a unique mirror 
of the culture and therefore lend them- 
selves to a study of change occurring 
within the culture” (1971, p. 231). 

Brown's findings, which have been 
given wide coverage in the popular press, 
are that there has in recent years been a 
marked increase in the number of male 
patients who see female figures on Card 
III. Males tested in the years 1960 to 
1967 saw many more females than did 
males tested between 1956 and 1959. He 
also found that younger private patients 
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between the ages of 16 and 25 saw more 
females on Card III than did patients over 
the age of 40 years, and that these 
differences were pronounced in more 
recent years. (That is, the tendency is 
increasing.) He further found that earlier 
female private and clinic patients saw 
more males on Card III than did females 
of the later group. (Does he feel that 
females are getting more feminine?) 

Thus Brown's conclusion is that “there 
has been a significant reversal of the sex 
of figures seen on Card III in recent times 

. and that a younger generation of 
patients would be more sensitively re- 
sponsive to and involved with social- 
cultural influences affecting sexual identi- 
fication and role than an older and 
presumably more stabilized population" 
(1971, p. 234). 


The present study follows up the 
suggestions made in Brown's paper. Ror- 
schach responses of supposedly normal 
subjects aged 5 years through 100 years, 
indicating sex of humans seen on Cards 
III and VII, are reported. 


Two kinds of comparisons were made: 
(a) age changes in responses to Cards III 
and VII; and (b) time changes in response 
to these cards, comparing responses of 
individuals of the same age in different 
decades. 


Hypotheses were: 

1. Changes in these responses with age 
of subject may be equal to or greater than 
those seen with time and cultural change. 

2. It is not merely a current (1973) 
phenomenon for presumably normal 
males to see female figures on Card III. 

3. That the number of females seen 
on Card III by males 30 years of age and 
over has increased, but not substantially, 
in the last one or two decades. 

4. That the more or less expected 
responses of seeing males on III and 
females on VII are not as customary as 
has been assumed. 

Brown's (1971) finding that “The fig- 
ures seen on Card III on a first examina- 
tion are stubbornly resistant to change on 
subsequent examinations" (p. 247) was 
also checked. 


Are Rorschach Responses Influenced by Society 's Change? 


Subjects 


Subjects available numbered over 1000 
males and females ranging in age from 
five through extreme old age. Table 1 
summarizes the number of individuals of 
both sexes whose records provided data 
for the present investigation. 


Results 


Age Changes in Response 

Table 2 shows percentages of the 
different responses given to Cards III and 
VII, for the sexes separately, during the 
different decades of the human life span 
for subjects examined in our early groups. 

Most conspicuous, for Card III is the 
fact that at the beginning and the end of 
life, i.e., in 5- to 10-year-old subjects and 
in senile older subjects, the outstanding 
response to this card is a D or W single 
response. Neither two men, two women, 
Or even two persons occurs conspicu- 
ously. 

Two men begin to occur strongly by 
the early teens, over one-fourth of both 
boys and girls giving this response. The 
percentage value of this response increas- 
es with age, reaching its peak in the 
30-to-60-year-olds (62% for female sub- 
jects, 50% for males), and in the normal 
elderly (52% of women's responses, 59% 
of men’s). It holds up well even in 
presenility (40% of the women, 31% of 
the men seeing two men). A 

The response two women is never 
really strong in girls or women. It rendin 
its high point of 8% in teen-age an 
20-year-old girls. Two women is given 
most by presumably normal males in 
their twenties (36% of responses), in their 
thirties (30% of responses), and in men 
slightly older (18%). 

pd for is 20-year-old and a 
30-to-40-year-old subjects, more fem E 
subjects see males than females, m 
male subjects see females than males. E 
for 30-to-60-year-old subjects, both sex 
see more males than females. — jew 

These findings are interesting 1n i is 
of the notion held by some that "e 
chiefly the individual disturbed ap E 
Or her sexuality who sees individu: Tu 
the opposite sex on Card III. They 


E. — Bs - NM K | “oe — "A 
A. Different Age Groups DN Subject Categories 


Early Subjects Later Subjects S 
1948-1962 1972-1973 Z 
[| w 
Females Males = 
E B 
5 - 10 years 175 — z 
11 - 16 years 300 — z 
College ages (median age = 20) 25 N 
Young adult (median age = 35) J Young adult (median age = 26) 24 
Mid-adult (median age = 41) Mid-adult (median age = 42) 20 
Normal elderly (median age = 77) Normal elderly (75) 1 
Presenile elderly (median age = 80) Intact presenile (median age = 88) 9 
Medium presenile (median age = 87) 21 
Senile elderly (median age = 83) Deteriorated elderly (median age = 85) 2 
B. 5-10 year olds of different decades, intelligence, and SES levels 
New Haven 1948-1950 Professional, managerial 
Weston 1957-1960 Semi-professional, managerial 204 
North Haven 1959-1962 Clerical, skilled, retail business 319 
Inner City 1964 Semi-, slightly-skilled 148 £ 
Gesell Clinical 1969-1971 = 


IE NE ur ER MT 
Responses of Males and Females to Cards III and VII Throughout the Life Span: 
Percentage of Responses at Each Age (Earlier Subjects) 


11-16 yrs. 
1948-50 


30-60 yrs. | Normal Old 
1948-55 1959-62 


Presenile Senile 
1959-62 1959-62 


Two men 

Male and female 

Two women 

Two people 

Two animals 

Two other 
D or W single 

Re i 

fuses 2r IE 
Ii uae Card VII 
m aad T e T p~ —T T 
Two men 1 2.120151 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 5 0 0 
Male and female 0 2| 0 0 5 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0 
Two women 5 10 | 31.0 |23 40 35 42 30 54 36 31 |25 10 27 0 0 
Two people 1 5 |16.0 |16 20 | 27 | 29 | 30 | 19 9 | 17 |42 14 | 15 0 0 
Two animals 8 24 | 0 18 8 0 0 
Two other 8 0| 0 5 3 0 0 
D or W single 24 24 | 16.5| 37 | 27 |100 | 22 
o| o [sss] 2 | 15 | 0| 78. 
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especially interesting in view of Hammer's 
findings that “for a female to see a male 
or no human at all is almost pathogno- 
monic of emotional disturbance” (1966, 
p. 161). If this were true, then perhaps a 
majority of the females examined by us 
would have to be considered to be emo- 
tionally disturbed. We question that this 
is so. 

So far as our subjects are concerned, 
then, it was not unusual for presumably 
normal males of all adult ages up to 60 
years to see female figures on Card III, at 
least in the 1940's and 1950's. 

For Card VII, as Table 2 shows, more 
or less the same age trends occur. At the 
earliest and the latest ages in the life span 
the subject sees primarily a D or W single 
object. The only two of anything which 
occur conspicuously are fwo animals. 
Two animals are the outstanding response 
also in 10-to-16-year-olds. 

At other ages, except for normal elder- 
ly males who see two people, two females 
is the outstanding response to Card VII 
until presenility, reaching its peak in the 
30-to-60-year-old subjects of both sexes. 
_ Presenile women give mostly a D or wW 
single response to Card VII. Men give, 
either two women or a D or W single 
responses. Deteriorated subjects either 
refuse Card VII or give a D or W single 
response, Two men almost never occurs 
as a response to Card VII, at any age. 


Time Changes in Response at 
10 and 20-Year Intervals 

Table 3 presents the check on the 
accuracy of Brown's observation that 
men are changing in their sexual respon- 
ses or identifications, as evidenced by an 
increase of female responses to Card III. 
This table compares groups of men in 
their twenties, thirties to sixties, and in 
old age, at 10 and 20-year time intervals. 

Earlier and later subjects were 
matched roughly for age and socioeco- 
nomic status. Men in their twenties were 
all college boys, graduate students, or 
young professional men. Men between 30 
and 60 were nearly all professional men, 
for the most part university faculty. The 
elderly men were nearly all guests at the 
Masonic Home and Hospital in Walling- 
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ford, Connecticut and the majority had 
little more than a grammar school educa- 
tion and occupational levels were mostly 
below the semi-professional or managerial 
level. 

Findings, as presented in Table 3, 
show some differences in responses given 
10 or 20 years ago and those given in 
1972-73, but also many similarities. 

Young men, 10 years ago and current- 
ly, saw many more women than men on 
Card III. The most conspicuous differ- 
ence was that 10 years ago 36% saw two 
women and 41% saw two people. Today 
76% see two women and only 4% see two 
people. 

The 30-to-60-year-old males, in both 
groups, saw predominantly men on Card 
III, just over or just 50% for the two 
groups. More then twice as many saw 
men as saw women. In the earlier group, 
18% saw women, 14% saw male or female. 
In the later group there are no ambiguous 
male or female responses, and 25% saw 
women. 

Normal elderly (men over 70 whose 
Rorschach responses were classed as nor- 
mal adult) in the earlier group saw pre- 
dominantly (59%) men on Card Ill, with 
two people next at 33%. In the later 
group 50% each saw men and people. 

As integrity of function diminishes, 
that is in the presenile groups, though 
men saw chiefly men on Card III (31% in 
the early group, 30% in the later group), 
this figure is now the lowest of any time 
since 30 years of age. Men in the 1960 
group saw 5% women, 27% people, and 
21% animals. Men in the 1970 group saw 
14% women, 22% people, and 14% 

animals, 

In the 1960 deteriorated group, 11% 
of subjects saw men, 11% saw people, and 
the majority (56%) gave a D or W single 
response. There were only two deterio- 
rated men see in 1972-73, and both 
refused Card IIl. i 

Thus we find only slight substantiation 
of Brown’s finding that men nowadays 
(the 1970's) see substantially more 
women on Card III than they did in years 

ast. More women than men were seen, in 
1950, 1960, and also today by men under 
30 years of age. But in all age groups over 
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Table 3 


Comparison of Responses of Males Over Three Decades to Rorschach Cards II and VII? 


Intact and 


20-year-olds 30-60 year olds Normal Elderly Medani Presenile Deteriorated 
Response ij 
E 1972-73 1948-55 | 1972-73 | 1959-62 | 1972-73 1959-62 | 1972-73 | 1958-62 | 1972-73 
Two men 5 8 sob 55 59 50 31 30 11 0 
Male & Female 5 4 14 0 0 0 3 8 0 0 
Two women 36 76 18 25 0 0 5 14 0 0 
Two people 41 4 9 5 33 50 27 22 11 0 
Two animals 0 8 9 10 0 0 21 14 0 0 
Two other 0 0 0 0 8 0 3 3 11 0 
D or W single 13 0 0 5 0 0 5 0 56 0 
Refuses 0 0 0 0 L 0 0 5 8 11 100 
al A 
Card VII 
[T T T IE 
Two men 0 13 0 15 0 0 5 3 0 0 
Male & female 5 0 5 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Two women 36 37 36 35 25 0 27 14 0 0 
Two people 27 0 9 10 42 50 15 17 0 0 
Two animals 29 14 25 9 0 8 22 0 0 
Two other 22 10 0 50 3 25 0 0 
D or W single 14 0 16.5 0 27 0 22 0 
Refuses 0 0 16.5 0 15 L 19 78 100 


a Number of responses are reported as percentages. 
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30, men predominate over women as a 
response to Card III. 

A trend in the direction which Brown 
proposes does occur in the present study, 
le. a higher percentage of women re- 
sponses is seen in 1970 than 10 or 20 
years earlier in men under 30, in the 
30-to-60-year-old age group and in pre- 
senile men. 

In the men under 30, this increase of 
women responses is substantial but seems 
due chiefly to a combining of the respon- 
ses two women and two people. In the 
30-to-60-year-old men, the increase is 
slighter and seems to result from a com- 
bining of the two women and the male 
and female categories. In presenile men, 
again, the larger 1970 figure results from 
there being fewer two people responses 
than earlier. 

These changes may indeed imply a 
Breater readiness on the part of men 
loday to name women when they see 
them on Card III, rather than to say two 
People or male and female. But this is 
only a conjecture. 

At any rate, except for the young 
males under 30, other groups, whatever 
the decade, saw many more men than 
women on Card III. 

Statistical analysis of responses to 
Card III is presented in Table 4. This 
analysis reveals that both differences be- 
tween age groups (that is between sub- 
jects in their twenties, those in their 
thirties to sixties, and those over seventy) 
with decades of testing combined, and 
differences between decades with ages 
combined, were statistically significant. 

This supports our contention that in 
general one may expect a different re- 
sponse to Card III in men under 30 than 
in those over 30. Young men see more 
women; older men see mostly men. 

However, in agreement with Brown's 
hypothesis, there is a significant change in 
distribution of responses by men on Card 
II when all responses given in 1948-61 
are compared with those given in 
1972-73. 

Responses of men to Card VII (see 
Table 3) are somewhat variable from age 
to age and from decade to decade, though 
all groups at all ages saw more women 
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than men. 

Thus though there does exist some 
tendency for more men in the 1970's to 
name women outright on Card III rather 
than to use the more ambiguous or 
neutral terms two people or male and 
female, assuming that our groups of 
subjects can be considered fairly compar- 
able and typical, there is considerable 
similarity between responses of men 
tested in 1972-73 and those tested a 
decade or two earlier, to Cards III and 
VII. 

However, it is clear that there is 
substantial difference between responses 
of younger and older men. Men in their 
twenties in both our 1960 and 1970 
samples saw many more women than 
men on Card III. But men between 30 
and 60 saw many more men than women, 
as do men over seventy, at least in that 
group who on the basis of the Rorschach 
can be classed as “normal elderly.” 

As individuals deteriorate in old age, 
the two men response to Card III dimin- 
ishes. In two groups of presenile subjects, 
seen respectively in 1960 and 1970, only 
about one-third of subjects saw men on 
III. The less sexually defined people and 
animals responses predominated. Of 
deteriorated male subjects, very few saw 
men and none saw women. They either 
refused the blot or gave a miscellaneous 
variety of non-human responses. 


Comparison of Responses of Five Groups 
of 5 to 10-Year-Olds of. Different 
Socio-Economic Status to Card III 


Table 5 gives comparative data for five 
different groups of Connecticut girls and 
boys between the ages of 5 and 10, seen 
in 1948-50, 1957-60, 1959-62, 1964, and 
1969-71. Subjects were of different socio- 
economic status and varying intellectual 
levels. No conspicuous differences were 
evident, and no increase in the number of 
females seen on Card III occurred in 
1969-71 as compared to 1948-50. 

For girls, D or W single responses 

redominated for every group from 1948 
to 1970. Secondly, either two men or 
two animals occurred, except for late 
Gesell clinical girls for whom two people 
was the second most frequent response. 
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Again for boys, at every age, a D or W 
single response was definitely the most 
frequent except for Weston subjects who 
gave as many animals as D or W single 
responses. In other groups, two animals 
or two men was the second leading 
response. Two women as a response did 
not exceed 3% except in late Gesell 
clinical girls where it reached a high point 
of 7%. 

Thus in the age range 5 to 10 years, in 
children of all socioeconomic levels at no 
time in the last 20 years were any 
significant number of females seen by 
either girls or boys examined by us. 


Responses to Cards III and VII Compared 


Brown's original hypothesis was that 
there might be a significant relationship 
between the response to Card III and to 
Card VII, and that from 40 to 50% of 
patients would offer a combination of 
men on III and women on VIL. As it 
turned out, only 9.4% of his men subjects 
and 14.3% of his women (mean 11.8%) 
gave such a combination. Consequently 
the conventionality of this pattern 
seemed disproven. 

Brown found, again contrary to his 
original hypothesis, that both sexes of his 
later group showed a highly significant 
preference. for the female-female combi- 
nation. In his earlier subjects it was more 


customary for the subjects to see males , 


on III and no human figures on VII. 

Findings of the present study do not 

bear out Brown's original expectation 
that it is quite usual for people to see 
men on III and women on VII. As Table 
6 shows clearly, men on II and women 
on VII occur conspicuously in our earlier 
subjects, only in women between 30 and 
40 (2970) and in both women and men 
between 40 and 50 (42%, 23%). In later 
subjects the combination is seen con- 
Spicuously only in men from 40 to 50 
(25%). 

Women on both cards are seen only in 
our early 30-to-40-year-old males (38%) 
and in our later 20-year-old males (25%). 

Most subjects of both sexes and at all 
ages give some combination of responses 
other than male/female or female/male, 
or both males or both females. Responses 
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to Card VII are very often either people 
or animals or a D or W single response, 


Constancy of Content 


Brown (1971) states, “The figures seen 
on Card III on a first examination are 
stubbornly resistant to change on subse- 
quent examinations" (p. 247). 

Admittedly, as our own investigation 
has shown (Ames, 1960), there is a great 
constancy of content in any one subject's 
responses from one examination to the 
next: 


Content of Rorschach responses of 
8 girls and 21 boys tested annually 
from 2 to 10 years, and of 35 girls and 
30 boys tested annually from 10 to 16 
years (not every subject available at 
every age) was analyzed to determine 
the extent to which individual subjects 
gave identical responses from age to 
age. s 
It was found that both girls and 
boys in the younger group gave con- 
sistent responses (same content on any 
one card on four or more consecutive 
tests) on a mean of 3.9 cards out of 
the total ten per subject. At older ages, 
means for constant responses per sub- 
ject were 4.8 for girls, 5.0 for boys. 
The number of cards on which consist- 
ent responses are given increases wit 
age. 
By far the majority of these consist: 
ent concepts fall among the so-ca 
popular (or banal) responses: 87 per 
cent of younger girls’ responses, t 
percent of younger boys’, 65 percenta 
of older girls’, 76 percent of older 
boys’ fall into the popular category: 
Thus consistent responses of ete 
come less popular as they grow older, 
those of boys more popular. (p. e 


In this earlier investigation all cards 
were considered. The present study com 
siders only constancy of response to A 
II. The extent to which responses be 
Card III were identical in three succe p 
examinations in shown in Table ie 
5-to-10-year-old subjects, consita A 
response was 25% in girls, and E 
boys. For the 10-to-16-year-old subje P 
this figure rose to 52% in gin ji 
remained about the same (61%) in ES l 

For 18-to-22-year-old subjects, eo 
ency was less. Response remained exa 
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Table 7 
Consistency of Response on Retesting with Card III 


5-10 yrs. 


All 3 tests the same 
Only 2 tests the same 
All or both different 


All the same even though 
with varied wording 


4 Only two sequential tests given. 
b Figures not available. 


the same for three years in succession in 
20% of the girls, 22% of the boys. This 
figure remained about the same in girls 
but in boys increased to 44% when a 
response was counted as consistent if it 
temained approximately the same even 
though the exact wording was not 
identical. 

When three successive annual respon- 
ses to Card III of 30-to-40-year-olds were 
considered, the three responses were 
identical in no women but in 29% of the 
men. If we include responses which were 
approximately the same even though the 
wording was not identical, this figure rose 
substantially — to 38% in women, 78% in 
men. 

For very old people only two succes- 
sive tests were available. Of these sub- 
jects, 40% of the women, and 20% of the 
men gave the same response on subse- 
quent tests. 

This degree of constancy of Tesponse 
seems noteworthy, but it does not sup- 
port Brown’s description that responses 
are stubbornly resistant to change. In 
view of Brown's conclusion that the two 
sexes in our society, are becoming more 
alike, the marked sex differences in con- 


10-16 yrs. 


25% 62% 52% 
b |b] b 
b |b] b 


18-22 yrs. | 30-40 yrs. | Over 70* 

25G |18B | 7F |13M | ISF | 10M 
ERE. 

61% 20% 22% 0% 29% b | b 
b | 40 | 61 | 69 | 57 | 40% 20% 
b | 40 | 17 | 31 | 14 | 60 | 80 
— 


stancy are noteworthy. For every age 
group except the very elderly, males are 
much more consistent than are females. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


Present findings call into question or 
contradict several widely held beliefs as 
to the meaning of responses to Rorschach 
Card III. 


First, it is rather generally assumed 
that the sex of a subject's responses to 
Card III gives evidence as to his sexual 
identification. Most examiners appear to 
expect that both males and females will 
give more male than female responses to 
this card; and for males to give a female 
response is sometimes suspect. (However, 
some have maintained that seeing figures 
of the opposite sex to one's own is 
indicative of a confusion of sex role, and 
Hammer goes so far as to state that for a 
female to see a male or no human at all is 
almost pathognomonic of emotional dis- 
turbance.) 

Present findings question Drum 
assumptions. They do not indicate enm 
the response to Card III gives speci 
evidence as to sexual identification. 
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Female subjects in the present study see 
many more men than women at seven of 
the age levels reviewed and at the eighth, 
see neither men nor women. Of males 
studied, 20-year-old males see definitely 
more women than men — 5% men, 36% 
women in early subjects; 8% men, 76% 
women in later subjects. In 30-to- 
40-year-old males, 30% see women on 
Card III; in 30-to-60-year-old males, 18% 
to 35% see women. 

A second notion, recently proposed, is 
Brown's reporting that the number of 
males seeing female figures on Card III 
has increased substantially within the last 
decade. He attributes this change to a 
blurring or blending of sex roles and a 
al in popular attitudes toward sex 
role. 

Our findings are that as early as the 
1940's and 1950's a very substantial 
number of presumably normal males do 
see females on Card III. The youngest 
males, men in their twenties, in 1960 as 
well as in 1972 saw more females than 
males on Card III. Admittedly this num- 
ber was larger in 1972, apparently due to 
the fact that young men in 1972 seemed 
to combine their two women and two 
people responses into the one response 
two women. 

Adult males between the ages of 30 
and 60, both in 1950 and 1972, gave 
more male than female responses to Card 
III. Again, the number of women seen in 
1972 was slightly larger than in 1950, 
perhaps due to the fact that the earlier 
ambiguous male or female responses were 
now, apparently, given as women. Normal 
elderly males, and intact and medium 
presenile males, also, saw more men than 
women on III. Again the number of 
women seen in 1972 was slightly larger 
than in the 1950's. 

Thus there are admittedly somewhat 
more female responses to Card III given 
by males tested in 1972 than by males 
tested in the two decades just earlier, but 
the predominance of females over males 
in the 20-year-old group was already 
clearly evident in 1958-61. 

Though our findings do agree with 
Brown that there is some increase in the 
number of females given by males on 
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Card III today as compared to years past, 
the increase seen by us does not seem 
large enough to warrant his conclusion 
that our society has changed to the 
extent that sex roles have become blurred 
or blended. 

The finding that increase in female 
figures seen by males among our subjects 
appears to result from a decrease of such 
responses as fwo people or male and 
female and an increase in the more 
forthright two women, does give support 
to Brown’s suggestion that males in the 
1970’s may be more free to express the 
sex of the image as it appears to them and 
may feel less constrained to give a totally 
conventional response. However, present 
findings indicate that it is by no means 
new or unusual for male subjects to see 
females on Card II. 

In another area our findings do not 
agree with Brown’s 1971 statement that 
figures seen on Card III on a first exami- 
nation are stubbornly resistant to change 
in subsequent examinations. 

Perhaps the main significance of pres- 
ent findings is that they constitute a very 
strong warning as to the danger of a 
“sign” approach to Rorschach interpreta- 
tion. Hammer’s (1966) statement that 
“for a female to see a male or no human 
at all on HI is almost pathognomonic of 
emotional disturbance” (p. 161) is clearly 


contradicted. 
It seems fair to agree that the naming 


of a figure of the opposite sex to the 
subject, in a record which shows other 
signs of disturbed or confused sexuality, 
may be considered as a possible further 
confirmation of supposed confused sexu- 
ality. But since naming of a figure of the 
opposite sex is at many ages more com- 
mon than naming a figure of one’s same 
sex, present findings contradict the 
notion that it is automatically a sign of 
pathology. 

Interpretation of any Rorschach re- 
sponse should, perhaps, always be taken 
more as a hypothesis, to be considered in 
the light of all other evidence, than as a 
"sign" of some special attribute or abnor- 
mality. G 

The present study, carried out in 
response to Brown’s proposals, bears 
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several warnings. The first is that com- 
mon assumptions such as that people 
“normally” see on Card II figures of 
their own sex and that the response to 
Card III is a good clue to any subject’s 
feelings about his or her own sexuality, 
should be taken with strong reservations. 
Second, there is a danger in regarding any 
Rorschach "sign" as a certainty. Third, 
one should be extremely cautious in 
making a hypothetical assumption about 
the meaning of some particular Ror- 
schach response and then generalizing 
from the responses of a single group of 
subjects to things that are going on in 
society. c 
Our basic findings were that it is not 
unusual for any individual to see figures 
of the opposite sex to his own on 
Rorschach Card III, and that it seems to 
be the age of the subject more than the 
decade in which he lives that primarily 
determines response. Younger males, 
more than older, tend to see female 
figures on Card III. 


Are Rorschach Responses Influenced by Society's Change? 
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A Role-Play Rorschach Procedure 


BARRY BRICKLIN 
Hahnemann Medical College of Philadelphia 


Summary: Rorschach responses of three subjects were used to stimulate the type of role- 
playing popularized by Fritz Perls’ Gestalt therapy. The standard Rorschachs were given 
first. Afterwards, each subject was presented with certain of his or her own images as a 
stimulus for the role-playing. The subjects consisted of a 19-year-old female with severe 
anxiety attacks, an 11-year-old lad diagnosed as having minimal cerebral dysfunction, and a 
46-year-old man who had undergone two years of successful psychotherapy. It is proposed 
that the resulting data are valuable in expanding and clarifying the psychological meaning of 
the Rorschach images. Further, the procedure can be utilized, if desired, as a spur to 


therapeutic involvement. 


Fritz Perls’ Gestalt therapy (Fagan & 
Shepherd, 1973a, 1973b; Perls, 1969; 
Perls, Hefferline, & Goodman, 1951; 
Polster & Polster, 1971; Pursglove, 1971) 
is the latest and currently most visible 
system to make use of the assumption 
that all actors and actions in a fantasy 
creation represent aspects of the creator's 
self. An element in a dream, e.g., a 
quting Neanderthal, may represent the 
moris perception of someone else, 
Qut for sure represents the dreamer's own 
Neanderthal” tendencies. 
tei the dreamer’s spouse, child, 
of his Rome, and uncle appear in one 
A iod Perls’ assumption is that regardless 
ha Ow accurately each dream figure 
Mens to reflect his or her real life 
"A ir (as perceived by the dreamer), 
a a function of each is to represent 
E ee of the dreamer’s own action 
‘i This same assumption is made 
em uman or even inanimate figures 

bape appearing in a dream. 
ave A father may represent the dream- 
number ur Or fears or hopes or any 
Bier A of other tendencies. Ditto the 
eee Gestalt therapists do not 
always zi assume a certain figure must 
i Gan ae in the same dream, represent 
ality. f aspect of the dreamer’s person- 

Boe example, his anger. 

Es ae kt (1950) made use of this 
tive rules TREES to formulate interpre- 

dise " out figures in T.A.T. stories. 
represent e that every verb in a creation 

Ü San action tendency of its crea- 

e more distant the figure to whom 


the action is related in sex, age, race, or 
any other characteristic from the testee, 
the less acceptable the reflected action 
tendency is assumed to be. For example, 
if a young white male saw an old black 
lady kissing, the assumption would be 
that affectionate action tendencies were 
perceived as threatening. 

Jung (1959, pp. 363-379) saw the 
various aspects of a dream as creative 
endeavors of the self to express or come 
to grips with a current reality. Here was 
another man, then, who saw dream fig- 
ures as representing the dreamer's own 
action tendencies. 

Perls (1973, pp. 165-199) combined 
the every-element-in-a-fantasy-reflects-an- 
aspect-of-the-self assumption with an- 
other, the merits of role-playing, to 
fashion a clinical procedure of consider- 
able power. j 

Perls asks his patients or subjects to 
verbalize spontaneously (role-play) the 
possible thoughts, feelings, and/or actions 
of selected elements from their dreams. 
An individual may be required to role- 
play inanimate as well as animate objects. 
Other fantasy creations (e.g., stories con- 
cocted on the spot; various parts of the 
subjects own body, etc.) can be approach- 


ed similarly (Stevens, d um "pad 
i ing fantasie . 
may find himself speaking iiie tis 


alizations for a tree, a castle, 

own leg, or a rusty old tin can at the 
bottom of a lake. In all instances he is 
assumed to be revealing various of his 


own dispositions. 
Role-playing stands on the same theo- 
retical foundations as other projective 
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techniques, but additionally capitalizes 
on the fact that the responses are made 
instantly public. This “it must be blurted 
out at once” aspect of the procedure 
makes it possible for role-playing to 
circumvent the internal “censor” with 
even greater facility than is the case with 
other projective techniques, where private 
contemplation often precedes the verbali- 
zation of the response. 

Additionally, role-playing can be used 
to facilitate therapeutic involvement, be- 
cause one can more readily identify with 
action tendencies stated in the first per- 
son than those attributed to people or 
objects seen on test cards. 


Procedure 


The following records demonstrate 
what happens when the fantasy materials 
used to launch role-playing fragments are 
taken from a subject’s own Rorschach 
responses. 

The Rorschachs were administered in a 
standard manner. The Role-Play- 
Rorschach (R.P.R.) records were ob- 
tained afterwards. 


A Role-Play Rorschach Procedure 


The following instructions were used 
to elicit the R.P.R. protocols (where 
necessary, they were repeated or slightly. 
altered until the subject understood what 
was being requested): 

Sometimes movie directors get 
actors and actresses to understand a 
lot more about acting by having them 
closely identify with other people or 
even inanimate objects. For example, 
the actor might be asked to imagine 
himself to be George Washington or 
Napoleon. He is asked to imagine what 
it would be like to live, think and feel 
like George Washington or Napoleon. 

He could also be asked to talk as 
though he were a tree, or a lamp, ora 
wall. 

The whole trick is to imagine what 
it would be like if you were a tree ora 
lamp or a wall, and you could speak. 

I'm going to suggest that you feel 
yourself to be certain things, and I'd 
like you to imagine, quickly and spon- 
taneously, that you are these different 
things. Talk without thinking. The 
more quickly you talk, the better. Tell 
what you feel like, being this thing. 
The less thinking you do the better. 

We'll do it now with some of the 
things you saw on the ink blots. 


Results 
Case 1: 19-Year-Old Female With Anxiety Attacks 


The anxiety attacks were especially severe at her place of employment, where she 
Was an executive secretary. She harbored the conviction that her co-workers did not 
like her and talked about her behind her back. 


I — 10 seconds 
WS FM ad 


A wolf's face Not mean. 
D M h Hands here, and there are It looks like a person, reaching 
wings. Person flying. up. 
II — 12 seconds 
S m o P  Lookslikea top. Spinning. 
D F a ^P Butterfly, 
D. Mob Two people, clapping their (Sex?) Can't tell. Probably 
hands. men. 
D M h Two people fighting. Men. 
III — 18 seconds 
W M h P Two people bowling. Women. 
Dias ad Anant. Head. 


(Q.) No expression. 
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ee Fe a 
DOT a P 
D M hd 

D F ad 

IV — 3 seconds 
D FM a 

a M h 

D M hd 

D M hd 


t V — 4 seconds 
W FM a P. 


VI — 18 seconds 
EF o 
D M hd 
Um" M. 
4 d M hd 


VII — 9 seconds 
WM "uu" op 


EL pug 
d M h 

É VII — 8 seconds 
DONE Sga 
DE cott 
d M h 
IX — 19 seconds 
D M hd 

^ D M hd 
D M hd 
X — 3 seconds 
opes 
D M h 

t D F ad 
DSK "ad 
D pu cg 


Seahorses. 
Butterfly 
A person. 


A gorilla head. 


It looks like a dead bird. 

A person getting tubes. 
Two legs. Together. 

An outline of Nixon's face. 


A bat. 


A person's zipper. 
An outline of a man's face. 
A person. 


A face. There are so many of 
them. 


Two ladies. 
A lamp. 
A person. 


A bull. 
A mountain. 
A person. 


A person. Surprised. 
Somebody yelling. 
Somebody playing a piano. 


Bugs. 

People dancing. 
Face of a horse. 
Face of a dog. 
Crab. 
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The shape. 
Shape. 


Pointing. (Q.) 
Saying: “Look over there.” 


Tied to a tree post. 

Like in a hospital. 
Walking through a storm. 
He looks surprised. 


Flying. 


“Flies.” 
Talking. 
Yelling. 
Smiling. : 


Dancing. 
Shape. 
Smiling. 


The shape. 
Has trees on it. (Q.) Shape. 
Praying. 


(Q.) Looks happy. 
Man. 
(Q.) Can't tell (the sex). 


Shape. 


Just the shape. 
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In presenting this R.P.R., no claim is made that is necessary for diagnosis, or to 
indicate how disturbed the young lady happens to be. Her tremendous obsessionality 
and suspiciousness are quite obvious in the formal scores (M: Sum C = 19:0). Further, 
the possibility of a mild schizophrenia must definitely be entertained. 

Aside from confirming the diagnostic suspicions raised in the Rorschach, what the 
R.P.R. does do is bring alive the subject’s inner life experiences in a most telling way. 


Case 1: R.P.R. 

(Wolf) Pm prowling. But people are following my tracks. People hunt me for game. 
I’m scared. I have to go deeper and deeper into the woods to avoid them. And they're 
trying to poison what I eat. I might just die and never come back. 

(Person flying) I have wings. But they're getting dirty, and I’m flying lower and 
lower. I want to get down there and I think I am. 

(Reaching up) I’m reaching up to someone taller than me. I want to hold their 
hand. 

(Spinning top) Going faster . . . faster. Dizzy. I'll fall down, but it will go on and on 
anyhow. 

(Butterfly) I’m all different colors. I’m little, but many colors. I’m flying and eating 
flowers. Everything is fine except it’s winter and I’m cold. 

(Clapping hands) The music’s real good. I want to get the beat. 

(Fighting) They started it. They called me something. I do not want to fight, but 
everyone is watching. They expect it. 

(Bowling) I like it. Pm having fun. 

(Ant) I’m real ugly. Nobody likes bugs. I want to be a human so I can step on ants. 

(Seahorse) Everyone buys my friends and they put them in their own‘water where 
they die. They would use me for a few days and then I would die. 

" Panona At a star, I really want to see it. I hope it doesn’t go out before I can 
show it. 

(Gorilla) People laugh at me and put me in cages. Why don’t they let me live with 
other gorillas and not laugh at me. 

(Bird) I cannot find my friends. I’m out over the ocean. I need a friend to reassure 
me that I won’t fall in. 


' (Dead bird tied to a post) I just felt like staying here. I don't care if anyone laughs. 
It's where I want to be. 
(I'm getting tubes put in me) I'm real sick. I want to get better. I don’t care what 
they have to do. I want to get better. 
(Walking through storm) Lucky I have my umbrella. I hope it doesn't stop because 
feel like doing this. 
(Richard Nixon, surprised) I’m so surprised that everyone is being so mean. I know 
I should resign but why do they have to be so mean? The country couldn’t be any 
ijin than it already is anyhow. 
Flies) I keep getting zipped and unzipped. This kid ^t st oing to the 
bathroom. I really feel tired. ii i IM WE: 
. (Yelling) Cause I just feel like it. People just won't listen. Even when they do they 
just laugh. 
(Dancing) I "m enjoying myself. 
(Lamp) I’m giving off light, but I’m going to go out soon. 
(Bull) Somebody with a red cape wants me to run like a stupid animal, but Pll run 
into that field. I can see flowers beyond it. 
(Mountain) Rain falls on me. I’m getting smaller and smaller. I hope I can turn into 
a volcano and get built up again. 
(Praying) Something different happens to me. Life turns into something better . . - 
for everybody. 
(Playing piano) People like me. They're watching me play. But I think they're 
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getting bored now. Maybe they don’t like me. 
(Crab) They’re cooking me in a pot because somebody ordered me. Somebody’s 


going to eat a poisoned friend and get sick, but I can’t say anything because I’m just a 
crab. 

The R.P.R. material dramatically underscores her fear of people (Wolf; Fighting; 
Seahorses; Gorilla; Nixon; Yelling; Bull; Piano; Crab), her fear of losing control 
(Spinning top; Flies) and her fear she cannot contact others in a meaningful way 
(Bird; Yelling). At the same time, the theme of holding on to her angers (Mountain; 
Ant) and masochism (Dead bird) are vividly manifested. Finally, many healthy trends 
show up (Clapping hands; Bowling; Tubes; Dancing; Praying). 


Case 2: 11-Year-Old-Boy with Minimal Cerebral Dysfunction 

Although the Rorschach was completed in the standard manner, the R.P.R. 
responses are noted right after the Rorschach images to which they refer. This affords 
amore dramatic look at how the R.P.R. rounds out and brings to life the Rorschach 
material. (Only part of each record is presented, since the responses were eventually 


repetitive.) 
Case 2: Standard Rorschach and R.P.R. 


I — 4 seconds 


WS F a P  Aneagl. It has white spots. 

DF à An insect. Wings there. 

DLP o Piece of metal. Maybe from an oil drum. 
R.P.R. 


(Eagle) I’m dead. There’s blood all over me. Somebody shot me. 
(Metal) I was left in an old house. I rusted. I’m bent and twisted. 


Il — 2 seconds 


WS FM ad It looks like the face of a dog. Sad expression. 
D F hd I see a body there. There are 
two legs. 
R.P.R. 


(A sad dog) I’m sad. Somebody took my bone. f 
(The ep eer with VR legs) My head came off. Maybe I was hit by a car. 
Vultures got me. Or maybe I was hurt. 


Ill — 3 seconds 


WS M hd A person grinning. The head. 

D F a P Abutterfly. The shape. 

D F mt A tree. The way it looks. 
R.P.R. 


e person grinning) I’m grinning. But I’m gonna eat that butterfly. (Why?) I’m 
mad. 

(Butterfly) Sometimes I can fly. 

(Tree) I’m rotten. I’m a rotten tree. 
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IV — 4 seconds 


eek Seat The bone of a fish. The whole thing. 

WCF. Contr A tree, Shape. 

d FE. -arch Statue of Liberty. 

Divos An eagle. Just there. 

D "Es Fish hooks. Might have bait on it. 
R.P.R. 


(Bone of a fish) Just a bone. The fish died because it couldn't breathe. 
(Tree) I’m drooping. There was no rain. I died. 

(Statue of Liberty) My arm got knocked off. 

(Eagle) I was wounded. 

(Fish hooks) I’m going to catch a fish. 


V — 3 seconds 


W^ Fossa Butterfly. Shape. 

Wo UF call EPA POE It looks like me. 

W F ntr Piece of wood, Just a piece of wood. 
R.P.R. 


(Butterfly) m a butterfly. Some kid catches me. 

(Bat) I fly around and BO to a cave. It scares me. 

(Piece of wood) Pm breaking. There’s too much weight on me. 

The rest of the R.P.R. was similar. Images of impotence and defect prevailed. In 
one instance a wish emerged, He saw a “book” on plate VIII of the regular Rorschach. 
On R.P.R, he said, I'm à book but I wish I was an encyclopedia." 


This. individual had already had two years of apparently successful psychotherapy. 
iginally seen because of anxiety and panic states so severe that he frequently 
could not work or even, on many Occasions, leave his home, he was now symptom 
free. He claimed to feel “happy and alive,” 
People who have had Successful therapy typically give wide-open, readily apparent, 
productive Rorschach protocols. This man is no exception. In fact, the very openness 
of his record in turn led to a tather sparse inquiry. 


Because they are highly representative, only the first three cards, and the R.P.R. 
Sequences referring to them, are presented. 


Case 3: Standard Rorschach 


I — 4 seconds 
W FM a. P  Thatlooks like a bat, Shape. Flying. 


W M h That looks like two powerful ^ Men. 
figures lifting up a third who 
is somehow managing to 
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Ws M mask 
D FM a 
MF- o 

d M hd 

d M hd 


Il — 10 seconds 
D FM ad P 


D M h 


ee Sy 


III — 10 seconds 
Ds M. tius 
DYF a P 
D FM a 


D M hk 


D M +t 
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conduct an orchestra as he is 

being lifted up into the air. 

The whole thing looks like a 

mask with a sort of devilish 

expression on it. There is à 

hint of a smile with it, of a 

person who enjoys his evil. 

A powerful looking elephant. Pushing his way through 

jungle. 


Some kind of Japanese Sculptured piece. 


fountain. The whole thing. 


Abraham Lincoln. It looks 
like he's singing. There are 
musical notes over his head. 

A caricature of Richard Nixon. 
Looking thoughtful. 


Two dogs looking at each 
other, again with thoughtful 
expressions. 


Two men dancing a very 
spirited dance, banging their 
hands together, perspiring. 

A lot of animation. 

An Indian face carved into the 
side of a mountain. 

With the card this way, it again 
looks like two men dancing. 
They are large and powerful 
and it is an extremely spirited 
dance. 

Man reaching up toward heaven, 
as though he were praying. He 
has very long and powerful arms. 


Two waiters lifting up à table. 
A butterfly. 

Two dogs running. Running 
very rapidly. 

Two natives in a very spirited 
dance. Kicking their feet up 
in the air. 

A very sad or dejected or 
thoughtful man with one leg. 
No, the way it looks he must 
be sitting down. He is deep in 
thought. Very deep in thought, 
he looks old, but strong. 


(Q.) Just the shape. 
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A Role-Play Rorschach Procedure | 


(Bat) I fly at night. I’m black, I’m powerful and I scare people. 
(Person lifting someone conducting an orchestra) We're going to fly real high and 


have an exhilarating look at the earth. 


(I'm conducting an orchestra, being lifted up into the air) I'll continue to conduct 
from up there. I'll conduct some vast earth symphony. 

(Man with devilish expression) There's really a hint of a smile on my face. I secretly 
enjoy my evil. And I like having people a little afraid of me. 

(Elephant) I enjoy the jungle and my mate. I enjoy talking with the other animals. 


And I enjoy my own strength. 


(Fountain) I squirt up in the air, and get a thrill from the breath-taking views. 
(Abraham Lincoln singing) I enjoy singing. I have a husky voice, and like to get 


together with other people. 
(Nixon) Boy, do I have worries. 
(Dog) I want to run and romp. 


(Men dancing) It feels too good to bounce around the floor, work up a sweat, and 


lose yourself in the dance. 


(Indian face) I've suffered a lot, but can remain stoic and committed to life. 


Discussion 


No hard-line claims are made for the 
R.P.R. with this clinical demonstration. 
At first, the intention existed to design an 
à priori scoring system, apply it to a series 
of Rorschach records and its RP.R. 
counterpart, following which it could 
(hopefully) be demonstrated that the 
R.P.R. records elicited clinically useful 
information not to be had from the 
standard Rorschachs alone. 

While this is still thought to be a 
feasible expectation, it was felt that at 
this point the acceptance of the proce- 
dure will in reality depend not on a series 
of scores but on the impact the actual 
R.P.R. protocols have on other clinicians. 
The material's greatest usefulness may be 
the extent to which it brings alive the 
subject's inner world. 

Further, to assert that the R.P.R. 
might, in some instances, do what the 
standard Rorschach by itself can't do, 
immediately brings up a series of com- 
plexities not yet resolved about the Ror- 
schach itself. For example, if it is claimed 
that an R.P.R. picked up a theme not 
readily seen in a regular Rorschach, the 
question comes up as to whether a “more 
experienced” Rorschacher with a differ- 
ent interpretive scheme, implicit or ex- 
Plicit, might indeed have identified this 

me. Further, how much useful infor- 

comes out of a Rorschach is 


highly dependent on the skills of the 
clinician, particularly in how deftly and 
thoroughly he conducts the inquiry. 

Further, we lack a theory to specify 
what the relationships should or might be 
between the regular Rorschach and the 
R.P.R. Hence it would be quite difficult 
to evaluate differences between them in 
any event. 

Although no published figures could 
be located, experience would . indicate 
that 80% of people can utili a role- 
playing procedure very productively, and 
10% fairly productively. The other 10% 
would include people ranging from 
"moderate successes" to “too frightened 
to try.” 

In summary, when Rorschach images 
are used to launch a series of role-play 
procedures, it is proposed that the result- 
ing material is clinically useful in elucidat- 
ing and expanding the meaning of various 
Rorschach responses and can encourage 
productive therapeutic involvement on 
the testee’s part. 
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Cognitive Tempo as a Rorschach Color Variable 


JUDITH MILSTEIN KATZ and PETER M. ZIFFO 
York University 


Summary: The study investigated the relation of cognitive impulsivity (Kagan, 1966) to 
color responding on the Rorschach. Chromatic Rorschach Plates lI, III, VIII, IX and X were 
administered to 30 male and 43 female subjects. Subjects were then categorized as Impulsive 
or Reflective according to performance on the Matching Familiar Figures Test. Impulsive 
subjects made more C and CF responses than Reflective subjects. They also responded more 
quickly than Reflectives though that difference did not reach significance. The data 
supported the hypothesis relating impulsivity to color responding. Implications for theories 
of emotionality and color shock were discussed. 


Rorschach theory on the use of color 
in the blot material assumes a relation 
between color responding and emotion- 
ality. Rorschach’s own formulation 
(1942) suggests that C and CF responses 
reflect “ego-centric affective responsive- 
ness" as compared to the more adaptive F 
and FC response considered to reflect 
intellectual control. 

However, research relating CF and C 
responses to physiological measures of 
emotion report mixed results. Support 
for the relation comes from Brower 
(1947), Frost and Rodnick (1948), and 
Broeckman (1970) Lacey, Bateman, and 
Van Lehn (1952) and Levitt and Persky 
(1960). Failure to confirm the color 
emotionality hypothesis comes from Levy 
(1948), Goodman (1950), Jost and 
Epstein (1956), Hughes, Epstein, and Jost 
(1951). 

Experiments using artificially induced 
emotion (Baker & Harris, 1949; Carlson 
& Lazarus, 1953; Eichler, 1951; Eriksen, 
Lazarus, & Strange, 1952; Williams, 
1947) found no significant effect upon 
color responding. 

An alternative framework for the 
interpretation of color responses comes 
from Kagan’s theory regarding cognitive 
tempo (1966). Kagan finds the Matching 
Familiar Figures Test (MFF) to be the 
best indicator of "tempo". The test con- 
sists of pictures of a familiar object 
presented with eight comparisons, only 
one of which is identical to the standard. 
Subject is asked to point to the compari- 
son which is the same as the standard. 
Kagan defines cognitive tempo by two 


performance measures obtained from the 
task — number of errors and response 
latency. Impulsives are defined as subjects 
who are above the median on errors and 
below the median on latency, and reflect- 
ives as below the median on errors and 
above the median on latency. Impulsivity 
then refers to processing strategy. High 
error scores among impulsives arise be- 
cause they do not take the time to” 
process all available information; low 
error scores for reflectives would result 
from their tendency to inhibit response 
tendencies and consider alternative solu- 
tions. 

This study investigates the relation 
between cognitive tempo and color re- 
sponding on the Rorschach. The assump- 
tion is made that color on the chromatic 
plates is more accessible than form, that | 
form perception requires a relatively care- 
ful search of the perimeter of the blot or 
section of the blot under consideration. 

In contrast, C and CF responses can be 
made on the basis of more casual scan- 
ning. On Card II, for example, the percep- 
tion of “fire and coals” (because it is red 
and black) requires only the perception 
of a black and red mass. “Men with red 
hats and red boots" (because of the 
shape) requires a much more carefi 
search. If in fact impulsives take less time 
than reflectives to visually scan stimulus 
objects and consider response alternatives 
they will be more likely than reflectives 
to make CF and C responses. Specifi 
it is hypothesized that on chromat 
Rorschach cards impulsives will maki 
more C and CF responses and will hav 


shorter response latencies than reflectives. 


Method 


Subjects 

Subjects were adult part-time students 
(30 male, 43 female) ranging in age from 
23 to 48. All subjects were tested for 
color blindness. 


Procedure 

Rorschach Plates II, III, VIII, IX and 
X were administered to the subject after 
which inquiry for determinants was made 
with special regard to color and form. 
Reaction time for each card was re- 
corded. Following the Rorschach, the 
MFF was administered and the reaction 
time and errors recorded by the 
examiner. 


Results 

A double median split was computed 
On response time and errors on the MFF. 
Subjects were considered Impulsive if 
they were above the median on errors and 
below the median on latency. Subjects 
Were considered Reflective if they were 
below the median on errors and above the 
median on latency. The split resulted in 
ll male and 13 female Impulsives and 11 
. male and 15 female Reflectives. 


Table 1 


Mean Latencies for 
Impulsive and Reflective 
Color and Form Responders 


(N715) | (N77) 
84.00 | 78.13 


(N=7) | (N=21) 

94.21 | 86.78 | 88.63 
(W=22) | (N28) 
87.24 | 84.61 
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Subjects were grouped as color (CR) 
or form (FR) responders according to the 
number of color responses (CF and C) 
made on the first association to each of 
the five chromatic plates. As fewer than 
half the subjects made CF or C responses 
all subjects who did so were categorized 
as color responders. The CR group aver- 
aged 1.8 color responses. 

Table 1 shows numbers of color and 
form responders among Impulsive and 
Reflective subjects. As was predicted Im- 
pulsives responded to color more than 
Reflectives (x? = 9.28, p < .01). 

Table | also presents latency scores for 
the CR and FR subjects on the five 
chromatic plates. A three-way analysis of 
variance on latency (Rorschach responses 
X Impulsivity X Sex) showed a trend 
toward significance on the I-R dimension 
(F=3.97, p<.10), with Impulsive respond- 
ing more quickly than Reflectives. No 
other effects approached significance. 


Discussion 


As was hypothesized, Impulsive sub- 
jects responded to color more than Re- 
flectives on the chromatic Rorschach 
plates. Impulsives also responded more 
quickly than Reflectives though that re- 
lation did not reach significance. These 
findings are consonant with data linking 
Impulsivity to color responding on color- 
form sorting tasks (Katz, 1971, 1972) 
and with Gill’s finding (1966) that sub- 
jects who delay responses on problem 
solving make more FC responses while 
those unable to delay give more CF and C 
responses. 

Further data supporting the cognitive 
processing explanation vis-a-vis Rorschach 
responses come from several sources. 
Ames, Learned and Walker (1952), Ford 
(1946), Klopfer and Marguiles (1941), 
and Rabin and Beck (1950), comparing 
Rorschach responses in children of differ- 
ent ages, found a decrease in pure color 
responses and CF responses with an in- 
crease in FC responses with age. Cognitive 
impulsivity is negatively correlated with 
age (Kagan, 1966). Additionally, subjects 
are not color or form responders per se. 
Keehn (1955) using a battery of color 
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form tests found the tests themselves 
correlate only slightly. 

In sum, it is argued that for both 
children and adults, color-form respond- 
ing is affected by cognitive processing. In 
any given situation, whether subject re- 
sponds to the color or form attribute of a 
particular stimulus is a function of sub- 
jects’ processing at that time and the 
specific stimulus under consideration. 
This view is consonant with Shapiro’s 
(1960) formulations regarding color re- 
sponses. 

Naturally many variables affect cogni- 

tive processing both in the long term 
(subjects physiological tendencies, train- 
ing and motivation) and in specific situ- 
ations (fatigue, arousal, and set). It is not 
however these variables per se but rather 
their effects on cognitive processing 
which account for color form responding. 
Thus, the relation between emotional 
variables (physiological patterns and 
labelling) and cognitive processing be- 
comes an independent question and 
color-form responding becomes one mani- 
festation of information processing in a 
way similar to part-whole or discrimi- 
nation responses. 
. There is, in addition to color respond- 
ing, an area of Rorschach research bearing 
on the reaction to color, color shock (the 
delay of response to chromatic plates 
relative to delay on achromatic plates), 
which is considered within Rorschach 
theory to be an equally important indica- 
tor of emotionality. The question arises 
then as to whether delay of response and 
color responding actually reflect the same 
psychodynamic variable. It would appear 
from this study that delay of response 
and color responding are not two mani- 
festations of the same process. If in fact 
subjects who had long latencies to chro- 
matic plates responded to color, then 
Reflectives would be expected to make 
more color responses than Impulsives. 
The contrary was true. 

Only chromatic plates were adminis- 
tered in this study to control for the 
effects of an expectation for achromatic 
plates upon latencies to Plates XIII, IX 
and X (Lichtenstein, 1962). An investiga- 
tion of color shock would require the 
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administration of all ten plates to deter- 
mine whether there is a systematic rela~ 
tion between color responding, cognitive 
tempo, and delay on chromatic plates. 
relative to delay on achromatic plates. 
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Solomon Design Analysis of 
Multiple-Choice Rorschach Animal Content 


DAVID FEIGENBAUM 
Trinity University of San Antonio 


and 


RAYMOND M. COSTELLO 
University of Texas Health Science Center at San Antonio 


Summary: The Solomon four-group design was used to study the effects of a persuasive 
message on a selected multiple-choice Rorschach index — animal content. The independent 
variable elicited behavior in a predictable manner. Pretesting as a main effect was not 
significant, but as an interactional effect obviated the effect of the persuasive message. 
Although knowledge of test rationale can elicit behavior that conforms to experimental 
demand characteristics, some subjects nonetheless acted in defiance of such information. A 
condition for defiance in this experimental arrangement, however, was pretesting. Other 
possibilities regarding the study of compliance behavior and the use of pathognomonic 
indicators were suggested. Ethical issues were raised. 


The Rorschach inkblots have been the 
object of countless studies, most dealing 
with the validity of the Rorschach as a 
tool to make predictions in clinical situ- 
ations. Early interest was shown in 
determining the relationships between 
different cues in the testing situation and 
effects on the Rorschach protocol as 
limitations on internal validity (Campbell 
& Stanley, 1963). Fosberg’s (1938) 
attempt to alter Rorschach performance 
by instructional set was the first study of 
fake-good, fake-bad instructions. Fosberg 
concluded that although content could be 
modified, Rorschach performance in 
terms of determinants was generally quite 
stable. Carp and Shavzin (1950) repeated 
Fosberg's study but came to the opposite 
conclusion that the Rorschach could be 
faked under certain circumstances. Hutt, 
Gibby, Milton, and Pottharst (1950) also 
concluded that instructional set could 
markedly influence performance. Lord 
(1950) manipulated situational affective 
tone and Henry and Rotter (1956) varied 
subject expectancies about the utility of 
the instrument and both influenced Ror- 
schach performance. A deficiency of 


This study contributed to a research project 
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of Trinity University in partial fulfillment of 
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Kobos and John Worsham for their assistance. 
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Costello. 


these early studies was that they em- 
ployed the standard clinical scoring sys- 
tem and did not control total number of 
responses allowed. Thus, cross-study 
comparisons do not yield unequivocal 
conclusions. The studies also failed to 
control for other sources of internal 
invalidity such as the effects of pretesting 
and maturation and history (Campbell & 
Stanley, 1963). 

Methodological improvements of 
objectified approaches to Rorschach 
administration and scoring have contribu- 
ted to research examination of the tool. 
Harrower and Steiner (1954) and Stone 
(1958) were pioneers in this regard. In- 
creased sophistication of research design 
and implementation also allow for less 
equivocal interpretations of findings. 

This study is yet another attempt to 
show that information about one aspect 
of test rationale affects performance in a 
predictable manner. The contribution 
that this study makes regards the objec- 
tive method of Rorschach examination 
utilized, and the use of a sophisticated 
experimental design with multiple inher- 
ent replicative tests of hypotheses. 


Method 


Subjects 

Male and female volunteers were re- 
cruited from three undergraduate psy- 
chology classes at Trinity University. 
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subjects read and signed a statement 
informing them of their rights as subjects 
regarding voluntary participation, free- 
dom from noxious stimulation, and 
escape prerogative. 


Procedure 

A multiple choice approach with 
standard Rorschach cards was employed. 
With the presentation of each Rorschach 
card, each subject received a card with 
ten response alternatives. Each group of 
ten choices contained four “animal” re- 
sponses, the content of chief concern. 
Each subject chose three responses for 
each card. 

Subjects were assigned to one of four 
groups. Each group was finally comprised 
of ten subjects. Assignment was random. 
The Solomon Four-Group Design was 
employed (Campbell & Stanley, 1963). 
The “X” in Table 1 represents the inde- 
pendent variable, a tape-recorded message 
as follows: 

The Inkblot test is used to describe 
people's personalities. In the test, a 
person is supposed to respond to each 
inkblot by telling what he sees in the 
inkblot. The psychologist who gives 
the test makes meaning out of these 
answers by recording and comparing 
different types of responses the person 
has made. Different types of responses 
mean different things about that 
person's personality. One of the types 
of responses that psychologists look at 
are those in which the subject sees 
different animals in the inkblot. The 
person who sees very few animals is 
considered flexible, of higher intelli- 
gence, and creative. 


Group 1 subjects first took the multi- 
ple choice test, then listened to the taped 
Persuasive message, and then repeated the 
task. Group 2 subjects took the test, 
Waited 30 seconds, and repeated the 
task. As pretesting took about eight 
Minutes, Group 3 subjects waited eight 
Minutes, listened to the taped message 
and then completed the task. Group 4 
Subjects waited eight and one-half 
Minutes and then took the test. Standard 
Instructions, also tape-recorded, were 


Sven as each subject entered the testing 
Toom: 
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In the following test, I will give you 
ten inkblots, one at a time, Along with 
each inkblot, you will also get a sheet 
of paper with several words written on 
it. As you receive each inkblot, pick 
three choices from the paper which 
you most clearly see in the inkblot and 
circle those three choices with the 
pencil. 

A debriefing session followed each test 
session and each subject was reassured of 
the research nature of their experience. 
Each subject completed a short question- 
naire and commented upon the taped 
persuasive message and on their knowl- 
edge of Rorschach rationale. 


Table 1 
Solomon Randomized Four-group Design 


Hypotheses and Data Analysis 

A preliminary hypothesis was that 
subject maturation over the 8-1/2 minute 
testing session had no effect on the 
performance criterion, number of animal 
responses (03 = 05,0, = 06). 

Pretesting was considered a possible 
confound. The hypothesis tested was that 
it had no effect on the criterion (03 = 
04). Provided that the effect of matura- 
tion was negligible, the hypothesis 04 = 
Og was tested for an effect of pretesting. 
Also, provided that 0, = 03, the hypothe- 
sis that 0, = 04 was a third replication of 
the test for effect of pretesting. 

The hypothesis of major interest was 
that the independent variable, the tape- 
recorded persuasive message, significantly 
reduced animal responses. Specifically, 05 
<06, 05 < 04, 0s < 03, and 05 < 01. 
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Table 2 
Summary of Replicative t Tests 


Hypothesis 
Maturation 
03 = 0g 14.4 — 15.5 0.84 ns 
0; = 06 145 15.5 0.71 ns? 
Pretesting 
03 =04 144 — 144 0.00 ns? 
04 = 06 14.4 — 15.5 0.74 ns* 
0; =03 14.5 — 14.4 0.20 ns* 
0, = 04 14.5 — 144 0.05 ns* 
Taped Message 
0, <06 11.8 — 15.5 4.30 .001* 
0, <03 11.8 — 14.4 2.30 .05* 
0, «0, 11.8 — 14.5 247 .05* | 
0; <04 11.8 — 14.5 1.95 40? 
Interaction 
0; <0; 14.6 — 14.5 0.06 ns 
0; <04 14.6 — 14.4 0.12 ns 
0; «0; 14.6 — 11.8 2.61 02 
0; <03 14.6 — 14.4 0.13 ns 
0, <06 14.6 — 15.5 


Note. df for each t test = 18. 
à Experimental hypothesis confirmed. 


Finally, we speculated that the inter- Results 
action of pretesting and the independent 
variable had the same effect as the inde- Table 2 displays the summary of 15 f 
pendent variable alone — thus, no inter- tests. Test for a maturation effect was 
action effect was predicted. Specifically, replicated (05 = 06, 01 = Og). Statistical 
0; < 01, 02 < 04, 02 705,0; «05,0, significance was not obtained and the null 
0s. hypothesis was not rejected, as predicted. 
Student t test, with 18 degrees of Pretesting was shown to have no effect 
freedom for each test, was used to test (04 = 04, 04 = 06, 0; = 03, and 0, = 04): 
for significance of difference between The null hypothesis was not rejected, as 
group means. predicted. Test of the effect of the 
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independent variable was accomplished 
and relicated three times within the de- 
sign (0; < 06, 05 < 03, 05 <01, and 0; 
<0,). The null hypothesis was rejected, 
as predicted. 

Five hypotheses were utilized to deter- 
mine interaction effects (02 <0;,02 < 
04, 0; = 05, 0; < 05, and 0; < 06). 
Statistical tests in each case failed to 
sport the prediction of no interactional 
effect. 


Discussion 


Several observations were made. 
Neither maturation over the short 8-1/2 
minutes testing session, nor pretesting 
had an effect on the performance index 
in question. The persuasive message had 
its expected effect. Surprisingly, however, 
an interactional effect of pretesting and 
persuasive message was observed, such 
that the effect of the persuasive message 
was obviated. The Solomon design, with 
its many inherent replications, provides a 
very powerful test of hypotheses. The 
independent variable alone was unequivo- 
cally shown to have an expected effect. 
Pretesting as an interactional effect, but 
not as a direct effect, was unexpectedly 
able to substantially moderate the effect 
of the persuasive, message. For some 
unanticipated and as yet unexplained 
reasons, five of the ten subjects in Group 
| defied the instructional message, and 
did so in a hostile, negativistic manner. 
Debriefing comments of these subjects 
regarding the persuasive message were: 


I learned that circling animal names 
would make me appear very dull, but 
it made me more likely to circle 
animal names anyway ..- produced 
negative reaction ... says Who 
bullshit ... Rorschach test is very 
nonempirical and not valid. 


Other subjects in Group 1 behaved in à 
compliant fashion: “It was very clear and 
iiderstandable ...the tape was designed 
a change my answers from the first series 
in ue to the second." Only one subject 
u toup 3 gave what could be construed 
did à negative debriefing comment: “I 

n't really believe it.” 
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Although knowledge of this test’s 
rationale can contribute to behavior that 
is socially-conforming to experimental 
demand characteristics rather than “pro- 
jective,” some subjects nonetheless act in 
defiance of such information. A con- 
dition for defiance in this experimental 
arrangement, however, was pretesting. 
This interaction of pretesting and per- 
suasive message resulted in negativism in 
some subjects even when those subjects 
risked being thought dull by the experi- 
menter. What began as a rather academic 
graduate exercise, turned into an exciting 
protocol for the study of antecedant 
conditions influencing compliance be- 
havior. The multiple choice Rorschach 
task provides a multitude of easily quanti- 
fiable performance indices and the rich 
clinical Rorschach lore provides a multi- 
tude of complex intuitive hypotheses. 
The task appears to have the potential for 
intense involvement or interest given the 
expressiveness of the debriefing com- 
ments. Also because of the projective 
nature of the task, intent of the experi- 
menter can be masked without employing 


deception. 
There also was evidence that the 
multiple choice method can reveal ma- 
terial of use in a clinical setting. One male 
subject in Group 1 was the only subject 

to choose the response “footprint” to 
card seven. This response has been con- 
sidered a pathognomonic indicator under 
some circumstances by some clinicians 
(Phillips & Smith, 1953, p. 15), This 
subject’s debriefing comment was: MI 
kept seeing animals so I sort of gave up to 
the reality that if what the tape said was 
true, so be it!!" The experimenter's im- 
pression of this boy was that he was quite 
shy and aloof and possibly withdrawn 
and depressed. Thus, pathological indica- 
tors can be built into the test and 
validated as such with known-groups 
analysis. 

Several ethical questions were raised as 
the study developed. First, subject 
naivete should be assured to protect the 
instrument's validity should it have any — 
and we believe it does. We attempted to 
assure naivete by choosing what we 
thought was a relatively innocuous aspect 


| 
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of Rorschach testing and interpretation. 
Second, the issue of subject right to 
privacy and possible invasion of privacy 
by psychological testing (Fellers and 
Thomas, 1973) must be confronted. 
Although we experimenters considered 
the task involved here to be rather in- 
nocuous, some subjects nonetheless 
responded with intense negativism and 
one with something like despair. Brehm's 
(1972) notion of psychological reactance 
as a response to infringement on personal 
liberty was viewed as offering a warning 
to experimenters to exercise caution 
when examining a "projective" instru- 
ment in a research context. 
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Sources of Male Chauvinism in the TAT 


CHARLES R. POTKAY 


Western Illinois University Gm 


MATTHEW R. MERRENS 
State University of New York at Plattsburgh 


Summary: Potential sources of antifemale bias in TAT stimuli were evaluated by having 


358 undergraduate subjects rate 


17 male and 17 female TAT figures on 7-point anchored 


scales. Data from the five independent rating conditions were examined by 2 x 2 ANOVA. 


Biases toward greater Mental Health and Intel 
insufficient counterbalancers of biases toward 


lligence for female figures were seen to be 
greater Cultural Favorability and Identifica- 


tion for male figures. Achievement status was rated equivalently. TAT stimuli appeared to 
show a “built in” source of male chauvinism systematically “pulling” male-sex identifica- 
tion. Potential for unfavorable clinical evaluation was seen to be greater for female TAT 


subjects compared with male subjects. 


The popular literature of the women’s 
movement has highlighted the pervasive- 
ness of antifemale bias in our culture and 
its institutions. Within psychology, exten- 
sive evidence has been presented concern- 
ing the influences of cultural learning, 
stereotypy, and social role expectancies 
on antifemale bias (Broverman, Vogel, 
Broverman, Clarkson, & Rosenkrantz, 
1972; Freeman, 1971; Goldberg, 1968; 
Horner, 1969; Maccoby, 1966). Theoreti- 
cal „discussions have emphasized anti- 
feminine ideology (Bem & Bem, 1970; 
Seidenberg, 1971) and inadequate con- 
ceptualizations of female psychology 
(Atkinson, 1958; Weisstein, 1969). The 
existence of sex-role stereotypes among 
professional workers has been demon- 
strated empirically (Broverman, Brover- 
man, Clarkson, Rosenkrantz, & Vogel, 
1970), as has the existence of sex differ- 
ences in mental health judgments of 
Mdergraduates (Eisenthal, 1971; 

owacki & Poe, 1973) and clinical 
Psychologists (Haan & Livson, 1973). A 
pore ago, Schofield (1964) reported 
x psychotherapists ideally preferred 
(on patients. More recently Chesler 
is 72) has estimated that males comprise 

90% of professional psychiatrists and 
Psychologists, citing evidence that Pa 
Predominantly female psychiatric popuia- 
ion in America ... has been diagnosed, 
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psychoanalyzed, researched, and hospital- 
ized by a predominantly male popula: 
tion” (p. 65). 

Antifemale bias in clinical decision- 
making situations may be seen as having 
two immediate sources. First, there is the 
clinical interpreter behaving in both pro- 
fessional and personal roles. Second, 
there is the assessment technique or 
process used for gathering the raw clinical 
data. The purpose of the present study 
was to investigate the second of these two 
sources: ie., to evaluate possible anti- 
female bias in a traditional psychological 
assessment technique. The potential of 
psychological test stimuli as a source of 
antifemale bias is consistent with asser- 
tions that general cultural influences are 
favorable toward males, that male 
decision-making may be unfavorable 
toward females, and that males predomi- 
nate in academic and research settings 


(Gordon, 1968; Preer, 1971) where 
psychological test development is likely 
to occur. 


The Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT) (Murray, 1943) was selected for 
in the study for a variety of reasons. The 
popularity of the TAT has been high in 
clinical settings (Sundberg, 1961). Male 
and female TAT stimulus figures have 
been differentiated empirically (Murstein, 
1972). Murstein's (1963) conclusion is 
that the TAT stimulus itself is the most 
important determinant of the content of 
TAT responses. Finally, existing research 
literature has pointed to failures of male 
derived Need Achievement theory to pre- 
dict female response patterns on the TAT 


——— tt 
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(Atkinson, 1958; French & Lesser, 1964; 
Horner, 1969). If a cultural positive such 
as Need Achievement has been “built 
out” of the TAT for females, might other 
cultural dimensions such as mental illness 
by “built in"? 

Although research on TAT stimulus 
demand characteristics has been reported 
on a variety of dimensions (Murstein, 
1963; Zubin, Eron, & Schumer, 1965), 
apparently no research to date has 
focused on sex of TAT stimulus figure. 
Nor has research attention been given to 
evaluating TAT stimulus characteristics 
on a per figure basis, using units smaller 
than total TAT cards. 


Method 

Subjects 

The 358 subjects who participated in 
this experimental program were lower 
division undergraduates enrolled in intro- 
ductory psychology courses at a mid- 
western state university. All subjects were 
| course credit for their participation. 

e subjects were permitted to partici- 
pate only in one of five rating scale 
conditions. Equal numbers of male and 
female subjects were used within con- 
ditions, resulting in the following distri- 
bution of subjects by dependent measure: 
Cultural Favorability (70), Identification 
(62), Mental Health (80), Intelligence 
(64), and Achievement (82). 


Test Stimuli 


The complete TAT picture series con- 
sists of 43 central human figures of which 
34 clearly were identifiable as male or 
female according to norms reported by 
Murstein (1972). Only those figures 
which empirically were ambiguous as to 
sexual identity were excluded as test 
stimuli (e.g., the figure in TAT card 
3BM). According to this criterion, the 
following 17 male and 17 female figures 
were used in the study. 

(a) MALE FIGURES: boy with violin 
(1), man working fields (2), man avoiding 
woman (4), man looking down (6BM), 
man with pipe (6GF), gray haired man 
(7BM), young man (7BM), boy with 
surgical scene (8BM), man in grass (9BM), 
man embracing woman (10), little boy 
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sitting (13B), man standing (13ME),. 
silhouette of man (14), man in graveyard 
(15), man clinging to rope (17BM), man: 
clutched by hands (18BM), man at lamp 
post (20). 

(b) FEMALE FIGURES: woman with 
books (2), woman against tree (2), down- 
cast woman (3GF), woman holding man - 
(4), woman in door (5), woman with 
back turned (6BM), woman looking up 
(6GF), woman on sofa (7GF), girl with - 
doll (7GF), young woman (8GF), woman - 
on beach (9GF), woman behind tree - 
(9GF), woman embracing man (10) - 
young woman (12F), weird old woman - 
(12F), nude woman (13MF), woman - 
squeezing throat (18GF). 

Rating Scales 

Seven-point rating scales were used to 
evaluate each of the 34 test figures on à 
given dimension. Scales were anchored at _ 
both ends by the adjective pair “high: 
low” Subjects were given detailed in- 
structions regarding use of the scales, 
including pretest examples of how each 
of the seven rating steps might be used to 
evaluate the experimental variable. In- 
structions were similar to those used in 
explaining the semantic differential 
(Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957). 
General instructions were given to sub- 
jects in all five conditions as follows. 

This study is one in a series of studies 

that is aimed at gaining understanding 

of how people describe different 
aspects of psychological test stimuli. 

Therefore, a standard psychological 

test is being used in the study. 

Through the use of an opaque projet- 

tor, you will be shown 22 test cards: 

Each card will be shown for about 

1-14 minutes, You will be asked to ' 

look at each card and to rate each 0 


scales in the booklet. 


Specific instructions were given to 
subjects in each of the five rating con- 
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ditions as follows. 


Cultural Favorability. Picture portray- 
als of people may be deemed “favor- 
able” or “unfavorable” in relation to 
real people living in our society today. 
You are asked to keep this in mind as 
you look at the human figures in the 
pictures. For each numbered figure, 
you are asked to rate how favorably 
each of the numbered figures has been 
portrayed in the pictures, compared to 
people living in our society today. 
That is, rate how accurately the figure 
is portrayed or how representative the 
figure is of real people. 

Identification. Picture portrayals of 
people may be viewed according to the 
degree to which they are representa- 
tive of oneself. You are asked to keep 
this in mind as you look at the human 
figures in the pictures. Assume that 
you have been asked to tell a story 
about the figure in the picture, a short 
Story with a plot. For each numbered 
figure, you are asked to rate the degree 
to which you could "identify" with 
the figure. That is, rate the degree to 
which the figure represents yourself — 
how you feel, what you think, or what 
you do — your behavior. 

Mental Health. Picture portrayals of 
People may be judged in terms of the 
degree of mental health they convey. 
You are asked to keep this in mind as 
you look at the human figures in the 
pictures, For each numbered figure, 
you are asked to rate how low (mal- 
adjusted) or high (adjusted) the mental 
health status of that particular figure 
Seems to you. 

Intelligence. Picture portrayals of 
people may be judged in terms of the 
degree of intelligence they convey. 
You are asked to keep this in mind as 
you look at the human figures in the 
Pictures, For each numbered figure, 
you are asked to rate how low (intel- 
lectually retarded) or high (intellectu- 
ally superior) the intellectual status of 
that particular figure seems to you. 
Achievement, Picture portrayals of 
People may be judged in terms of the 
degree of achievement they convey. 
You are asked to keep this in mind as 
You look at the human figures in the 
Pictures, For each numbered figure, 
you are asked to rate how low (low 
success) or high (high success) the 
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achievement status of that particular 
figure seems to you. 


In each of the above five rating con- 
ditions, subjects were asked to place an 
“X” at any one of the seven points along 
the scale that best represented their evalu- 
ation of the dimension being rated, for 
each figure. For the Achievement con- 
dition only, definitions of high and low 
achievement were taken from descrip- 
tions appearing in the Personality Re- 
search Form Manual (Jackson, 1967) and 
read verbatim to subjects prior to the 
rating task. 


Procedure 

In each of the rating conditions sub- 
jects were shown the actual TAT test 
stimuli by opaque projector according to 
the instructions given above. The ratings 
were done in small groups ranging be- 
tween 15-20 subjects, with approximately 
equal numbers of males and females. In 
actuality the exposure time per TAT card 
was 307-45". The order of stimulus pre- 
sentation was determined by original 
TAT number, with TAT Card 1 shown 
first and consecutively progressing 
through TAT Card 20. All stimulus fig- 
ures were shown in total card context. 
When more than one figure appeared on a 
test card, the figures were numbered from 
left to right. 

Each subject’s ratings yielded two 
values, the sum of ratings to male test 
figures and the sum of ratings to female 
test figures. These scores for male and 
female subjects were those used in the 


data analyses. 
Results 


Each of the five independent rating 
conditions was separately examined by a 
2 X 2 analysis of variance. The two 
factors were sex of subjects and sex of 
TAT stimulus figures being rated. 

Table 1 shows that sex of TAT stimu- 
lus figure was a significant main effect on 
four of the five dimensions rated: cultural 
favorability, identification, mental health, 
and intelligence. No significant effect was 
observed for the achievement status con- 
dition. There was no main effect due to 
subject sex in any of the five conditions. 
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Rating 
Condition 


Cultural Favorability 
Identification 
Mental Health 
Intelligence 


Achievement 


à = p< 05, df= 1/70 
b- p « 05, df= 1/62 
€ 2 p « 01, df= 1/64 
d- p « 001, df= 1/70 
© =p « 001, df= 1/62 
f =p « 001, df = 1/80 
8 =p « 001, df 1/64 


Table 1 also shows that significant 
interaction effects were observed for sex 
of subject on three of the rating condi- 
tions: cultural favorability, identification, 
and intelligence. Newman-Keuls analyses 
indicated that female subjects rated male 
figures as being more favorably portrayed 
culturally than female figures (p « .001), 
while male subjects did not make this 
distinction at a level reaching statistical 
significance. Female subjects rated the 
intelligence of female res as higher 
than that of male figures (p < .001), with 
male subjects rating male and female 
figures nearly equally on this dimension. 
Male subjects rated male figures higher 
than female figures in identification 
potential (p < .001), and female subjects 
rated female figures higher in identifica- 
tion potential compared with male figures 

(p <.001). 


Sex of Subject 
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Table 1 


F Values for Effects of Subject Sex, Figure Sex, and 
Their Interaction on the Rating Conditions 


Source 


Sex of Figure 


Sex of Subject 
Sex of Figure 


Table 2 summarizes the mean ratings — 
by subjects, sex of TAT figure, and 
condition. It can be seen that male 
subjects identified more closely with male 
figures than female subjects identified 
with female figures. 


Discussion 


Most consistent with prior expecta- 
tions were the higher overall ratings ob- 
served for male TAT figures on the 
cultural favorability and identification 
dimensions. On the cultural dimension, 
male and female subjects both agreed that 
male TAT figures were more favorably — 
portrayed “compared to people living in f 
our society today.” Female subjects es- j 
pecially were attentive to this greater 
"representativeness to real people” aspect 
of the male stimuli, as evidenced 
female subjects making their highest 
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70.44 


v 
a 
E 
9 
Iz 


00 | 69.22 
70.16 | 69.83 


Achievement 


Male 
69. 


44 | 71.32 


71. 
75.66 
73.55 


Intelligence 


Female | Male 
71.75 | 72.69 
70.08 | 68.06 
70.92 | 70.38 


Mental Health 


Male 


Rating Conditions 
63.30 


29 | 66.90 


Female 
73.43 | 69.69 | 78.58 | 59. 
78.57 | 68.91 : 4 
76.00 | 69.30 | 7121 : 


66.62 | 65.10 


Identification 
63.84 | 73.93 


Mean Ratings by Condition 


Cultural 
Favorability 


Table 2 


Note. Higher scores represent greater favorability. 


Female Subjects 


Male Subjects 
Combined 


ten possible ratings on this dimension. On 
the identification dimension, results indi- 
cated higher overall ratings for male TAT 
figures compared with female figures, 
despite a significant interaction due to 
subject sex. Consistent with traditional 
TAT assumptions (Murray, 1943), male 
subjects rated male figures higher on 
identification potential while female sub- 
jects rated female figures higher. 

Inspection of subjects' mean ratings 
showed a marked disinclination for male 
subjects to identify with opposite sex 
figures. Male subjects simultaneously ob- 
tained their highest and lowest of ten 
possible rating scores on this dimension, 
showing a mean difference of 20 points in 
their willingness to identify with male 
TAT figures compared with female fig- 
ures. Whereas female ratings revealed 
comparative tolerance for identifying 
with male figures, male subjects were 
unwilling or unable to "identify" with 
crosssex TAT stimuli. Referring to the 
instructions for this task, male subjects 
did not view female TAT figures as 
"representing yourself — how you feel, 
what you think or what you do — your 
behavior." The result especially was inter- 
esting insofar as male subjects viewed the 
cultural favorability of male and female 
figures more equivalently than did fe- 
males; males and females both agreed that 
female figures showed significantly 
greater mental health; and males viewed 
female figures as being nearly equivalent 
in intelligence and achievement status. 

Findings from the cultural favorability 
and identification conditions lend empiri- 
cal support to the basic research idea, 
Namely, sources of bias working against 
female subjects do appear to be “built in” 
to the TAT. The impossibility of separat- 
ing in this process the actual stimulus 
contribution of the TAT from contribu- 
tions due to social learning is recognized. 
However, the two sources in question at 
the very least are “reflected in * the total 
TAT situation, and therefore, warrant 
consideration by TAT interpreters in ap- 
plied clinical and research settings. 

The practical meaning of these essen- 
tially “pro male” biases is difficult to 
specify. Historically, Murray’s intent was 
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to come up with a set of stimuli that 
would elicit projective fantsasy, not 
necessarily to provide for cross-sex “fair- 
ness”. Although Murray’s original manual 
established analysis of figure identifica- 
tion as the first step in TAT interpreta- 
tion, few clinicians today would take so 
literally his view that identification with 
opposite sex TAT figures commonly is a 
sign of a high feminine component in 
males and high masculine component in 
females (1943, pp. 6-7). Within Murray's 
own framework, however, present find- 
ings would point to low probability of 
male TAT subjects showing some “high 
feminine component” and ny pani 
high probability of female TAT subjects 
evidencing some “high masculine compo- 
nent." TAT assessment thus could be 
viewed as placing females, but not males, 
in a double bind situation. On the one 
hand, for a woman to be seen as mentally 
healthy she must adjust to and accept the 
behavioral norms for her sex, even though 
these kinds of “feminine” behavior gener- 
ally are regarded as less socially desirable 
(Broverman,  Broverman, Clarkson, 
Rosenkrantz & Vogel, 1970; Chesler, 
1972). The behavioral norm for female 
subjects in the present study would be 
same-sex identification (Murray, 1943), 
or "femaleness" — a response pattern 
observed in the present ratings. This norm 
would apply even though the stimulus 
characteristics of female TAT figures 
were less culturally favorable and con- 
veyed less identification potential than 
male TAT figures — also observed in the 
present ratings. However, little real social 
gain may accrue from female identifica- 
tion with female same-sex figures on the 
TAT. Males in the present study wanted 
no part of such identification. 
the other hand, should female 
subjects tolerate acceptance of more 
culturally favorable male TAT portrayals 
— also evidenced by present findings — 
naive clinical interpreters conceptually 
would be encouraged to diagnose them as 
failing to identify with their own sex. 
Such normatively deviant females then 
might be assessed as having “personal 
identity problems” or “social role con- 
flicts" or “male competition strivings,” 
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etc. The bind fostered by the TAT 
situation thus takes the form of female 
subjects potentially being evaluated un- 
favorably for identifying either with their 
own or opposite sex stimulus figures. This 
“adjustment” notion of health automatic- 
ally leads to a double standard in which - 
healthy traits are less likely to be attribu- 
ted to women than to men by clinical 
workers (Broverman et al., 1970). 

Of course, influences of stimulus sex 
bias in the TAT would be expected to 
show individual differences across TAT 
figures and clinical interpreters. For 
example, different TAT figures would 
show different degrees of pro-male 
“structure,” empirically derived. This 
would require that the identification re- 
sponses of subjects to TAT figures be 
assigned lower interpretive weighting 
when “pulled” and higher weightin| 
when “projected”. Such differen 
stimulus contributions would be equiva- 
lent to what Henry (1956) refers to as 
manifest and latent stimulus demands, 
the normative “givens” of the TAT cards. 
Interpretive responsibility would have to 
be assumed by clinicians and researchers 
alike, first, in appreciating the general 
influences of stimulus sex bias in TAT 
figures and, second, in limiting the gen- 
ralizability of subject responses that are 
more nomothetic than idiographic. 

Contrary to research expectations 
were the definitively higher mental health 
ratings assigned to female TAT es 
both male and female subjects. This result 
opposes arguments of pervasive mental 
health discrimination against women 
(Chesler, 1972), at least in relation to — 
TAT test stimuli evaluated by nonprofes- 
sional judges. If anything, ratings sugges- 
ted TAT stimuli to be biased against 
males on this dimension. Also unexpected 
were findings that female TAT figures 
were rated higher than male figures in 
intelligence (i.e., “intellectual superior 
ity") by female subjects, and near 
equivalently in achievement by both 
sexes. Current feminist conclusions would 
have suggested devaluation of female - 
potential relative to males, on the part of 
female subjects especially (Horner, 1969). 
Perhaps the results for these three con- 
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ditions reflect changing attitudes (Kaats 
& Davis, 1970) or new trends toward 
increased “‘perceptiveness” or “chauvin- 
ism” among contemporary college 
women (Hough & Allen, 1975). However, 
and most supported by the literature, 
subjects in the present study simply may 
have felt freer to assign realistically equiv- 
alent or high ratings to female figures 
because the TAT stimulus characteristics 
pulled” such evaluations for the specific 
dimensions in question (Murstein, 1963), 
and because the experimental context 
was socially nonthreatening or non- 
competitive (Bardwick, 1971; Freeman, 
1971; Horner, 1969, 1971). 


The pattern of results overall would 
Speak against the idea of a totally general- 
ized antifemale bias built in to the TAT 
stimuli for all rating conditions. The 
overall pattern also might bring into 
question our earlier conclusion that pro- 
on bias has been built in to the TAT. Is 

ere not also a pro-female bias toward 
os health? It is the authors’ conten- 
on that the weightings of the five rating 
ie suons should not be considered 
ne That is, the identification and 
$ ural favorability dimensions likely 
i broader social import for subjects 
D ng these evaluations and were tied 
te re directly to real life experiences than 

ic the three remaining dimensions. It is 
a ws that the identification and cul- 
"uli avorability dimensions were more 
| tially ty to subjects and more experien- 

(d involving" than the others. What- 

nite comparative strengths of female 
ets figures — greater mental health, 
tdi achievement status, near-equal in- 
COR — these qualities still were "not 
rs ugh” to foster cross-sex identification 
fot eun or full same-sex identification 
i emales, Nor were these positive 
b ities sufficient to overcome the great- 

Cultura] favorability of male figures. 
oer their objective stre in 
[e ic personality spheres, female TAT 
na Tes still lacked being male. Therefore, 
as ntification with nonmale figures had 
par tial rejected by male subjects and 
ar ly rejected by female subjects. This 

ention would be supported by obser- 


" 
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vations that the highest absolute ratings 
made by male and female subjects 
occurred on these two rating dimensions; 
by the emphasis in rating instructions 
placed on “real people" living in our 
society today and on "your behavior" for 
these two ratings; and by recurrent litera- 
ture conclusions taken from developmen- 
tal sex-differences research (Dornbusch, 
1966, p. 211; Lynn, 1959, p. 134; Kohl- 
berg, 1966, p. 120). 

The identification findings are consist- 
ent with popular ideas of “male chauvin- 
istic behavior” and relate directly to 
other issues in sexrole learning research 
(Broverman, Vogel, Broverman, Clarkson, 
& Rosenkrantz, 1972; Freeman, 1971; 
French & Lesser, 1964; Veroff, Wilcox, & 
Atkinson, 1953). Perhaps we currently 
are ente to patterns of female 
social role development in our culture 
and underattending to the learning of 
male role behavior, with its comparative 
conservatism and inflexibility. 

In summary, we would conclude that 
clinical discrimination against women 
may well have disguised sources in the 
TAT stimulus situation. The impact of 
these sources would precede that of the 
professional TAT interpreter, who repre- 
sents a far more complicated source of 
potential antifemale bias, and would re- 
flect cultural learning biases inherent in 
TAT examinees as well as in TAT stimu- 
lus pictures. Through influences of cultu- 
ral learning, male TAT figures likely 
“pull” more crucial pro-male identifica- 
tion dispositions than do female figures, 
for both sexes. In clinical assessment 
situations, however, TAT stimuli could 
facilitate and positively reinforce male 
same-sex identification, while contribut- 
ing to culturally unfavorable female same- 
sex identification"or to cross-sex identifi- 
cation "confusion." Compared with male 
subjects, females asked to respond to the 
TAT assessment situation simply would 
have lower probability of winning at TAT 
assessment strategies in the long run. 

Future data analyses are planned that 
will focus on those TAT cards most 
popularly or selectively administered for 
clinical assessment purposes, e.g. the 
“pasic TAT” (Hartman, 1970) and the 
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“sexual-romantic” TAT cards (Masling & 
Harris, 1969). These analyses will focus 
on the characteristics of particular TAT 
figures, providing normative data to assist 
clinicians and researchers in evaluating 
TAT responses along the dimensions we 
have investigated. Finally, it is possible 
that other clinical assessment techniques 
such as the Missouri Children’s Picture 
Series (Sines, Pauker, & Sines, 1971) are 
characterized by “built in” pro-male 
stimulus bias as well. Of note in this 
regard is a recent report by Tittle (1973) 
who found evidence of pro-male bias in 
such widely used yet “objective” achieve- 
ment tests as the Stanford Achievement 
Test and Jowa Tests of Basic Skills. 
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An Analysis of Noncontent TAT Variables 
In A Longitudinal Sample 


MARCELLA SCHAIBLE 
Fels Research Institute 


Summary: Three quantitatively measured TAT scores in a longitudinal sample were 
analyzed for relationships and stability. The research focused on nonthematic TAT 
variables. Protocols of 100 subjects, at age 11%, 14%, and 174, were scored according to 
number of words used, silence interval before responding, and need achievement. Significant 
relationships were found between verbal fluency and need achievement, and verbal fluency 
and latency. TAT scores changed significantly between ages 11’ and 17%. Verbal fluency 
was the most stable variable. Results were discussed with respect to prior research on 


achievement and the stability of the variables. 


This study was conducted to examine 
the relationship between three quantita- 
tively measured Thematic Apperception 
Test (TAT) scores in a longitudinal 
sample. There are three principle objec- 
tives of this paper; first, to emphasize the 
noncontent aspects of TAT data, second- 
ly, to analyze the relationships among the 
variables, and thirdly, to examine the 
stability of these variables over an exten- 
ded age period. 

Implicit with the first objective is the 
deemphasis of thematic TAT material. An 
examination of verbal productivity from 
this perspective is not unique or without 
precedent. As early as 1940, Chapple and 
Arensberg (1940) suggested that what 
people said was less important than how 
they said it. Since that time, the number 
of studies founded on this premise has 
increased significantly. They differ in 
design and hypothesis, but are based on 
variables describing quantitatively mea- 
sured verbal productivity in response to 
interview material or ambiguous stimuli. 

Among these investigations, Ullmann 
and McFarland (1957) found a significant 
correlation between verbal productivity 
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and emotional expressiveness with inter- 
personal adequacy. Smith (1970) found a 
significant positive relationship between 
verbal fluency and need achievement, 
Matarazzo, Hess, and Saslow (1962) in- 
vestigated normative characteristics of 
single units of interview action and 
silence behavior obtained during non: 
directive interviews. They found that 
speech and silence behavior, was com 
posed of many units of short duration 
and relatively fewer units of long dura- 
tion. 

This literature has demonstrated the 
usefulness of investigating nonthematic 
determinants of the TAT. Additionally, it 
suggests an increased interest with quanti- 
tative measures of verbal productivity. 

In addition to these noncontent vari- 
ables, the need achievement measure Was 
included in the research because it was 
highly pertinent to the other variables of 
concern. Inclusion of this variable also 
made possible the opportunity to further 
investigate Smith’s (1970) hypothesis 
that "the relationship between achieve" 
ment motivation and verbal fluency is 
stronger than McClelland suggests" (p. 
121). McClelland, Atkinson, Clark ani 
Lowell (1953) stated that they had not 
found any significant relationship be 
tween number of words in imaginal 
stories and need achievement scores. —. 

The stability of these variables is rele; 
vant to the TAT as a test instrument ani 
to research associated with verbal prod 
tivity. The only studies in the litera 
that have investigated stability of TA 
scores focused exclusively on a con 
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variable, the achievement theme, and 
were concerned with specific early child- 
hood and young adult age periods. A 
study by Kagan and Moss (1959) was 
based on TAT protocols from age 9 years 
9 months to 11 years 6 months. A later 
investigation by the same authors (Moss 
& Kagan, 1961) focused on the age 
interval between 14% and 24% years. 
Skolnick’s (1966) research was concerned 
with a 20-year span between ages 17 and 
37. Each of these studies reported a 
Cd but significant stability coeffici- 
ent. 

In view of the significance reported in 
these studies and in the age ranges cov- 
ered, it seemed highly probable that 
longitudinal data between and overlap- 
ping these periods would be a meaningful 
Supplement to these investigations. In 
addition, this study examined the stabil- 
ity of noncontent TAT variables. The 
results will have implications for TAT 
Studies and the large body of research 
os accumulated on verbal productiv- 

Method 
Subjects 


The Fels Research Institute is uniquely 
equipped to test the questions of this 
study since it has continuous longitudinal 
information on the development of an 
extensive sample of normal children. 
Assessments are made at regularly sched- 
uled intervals, prenatally to 18 years of 
age for each subject. For this research, a 
sample of 50 males and 50 females was 
selected. The age range of the subjects 
was 11% to 17% years. 

Variables 


The TAT variables included a frequen- 
cy measure of verbal fluency, response 
latency, and a need achievement score. 
Operational definitions of these variables 
are as follows: 

I. Verbal fluency: a word count of 
the total number of words a subject used 
to report the series of TAT stories that 
make up the TAT protocol. 

2. Response latency: the number of 
Seconds that elapsed between presenta- 
tion of the TAT stimulus to the subject 
and the subject’s first verbalization. 
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3. Need achievement score: this score 
was determined according to the scheme 
described by McClelland et al. (1953). 
For this scoring procedure, only stories in 
which achievement concern or behavior 
was the major aspect of the plot are 
considered. 


Procedure 

The longitudinal data were collected 
by the staff at the Fels Research Institute 
as part of the regular program. TAT 
scores assessed at age 14% were used to 
examine the relationships between vari- 
ables. Scores assessed at ages 11%, 14%, 
and 17%, were used to investigate stabil- 


ity. 

The TAT series consisted of 13 pic- 
tures from the Murray (1943) set, Nos 1, 
5, 3GF, 13B, 3BM, 7GF, 12M, 7BM, 
17BM, 6BM, 14, 12F, and 8BM. The 
same set was administered at each age, by 
the same staff member, according to 
Murray’s (1943) Manual. 

The TAT protocols were scored for 
need achievement by a skilled rater after 

ractice according to McClelland et al’s 
1953) instructions and by use of an 
algorithm procedure which supplements 
this scheme (Smith, 1970). This precisely 
outlined scoring system simplifies the 
classification of response elements by 
objective criteria. Smith (1970) reported 
interscorer reliability of .94 with this 
procedure. 


Results and Discussion 


The relationships between each pair of 
the three variables are reported separate- 
ly. The discussion and implications are 
included with the results for each of these 
analyses. 

Intercorrelations. Table 1 presents the 
correlation data between the number of 
words used in the TAT protocols and the 
need achievement scores at age 14%. 
There was a significant positive correla- 
tion between verbal fluency and achieve- 
ment motivation scores for females (p < 
001), males (p < .001), and the total 
sample (p < .001). Comparison of the 
coefficients for females and males sug- 
gests no noticeable difference between 
the sexes on this relationship. The degree 
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of the relationship between verbal 
fluency and n Ach scores obtained here 
supports earlier findings by Smith (1970) 
that the correlation between these vari- 
ables was .59. Both studies indicate that 
the relationship between verbal fluency 
and achievement motivation is strong and 
significant. 

These findings support our hypothesis 
that the word count measure from TAT 
protocols is a useful predictor of achieve- 
ment motivation scores. The higher out- 
put of words may, however, be a manifes- 
tation of higher achievement level or the 
higher score for achievement motivation 
may be an artifact of the greater verbal 
output. Unfortunately, this research does 
not permit conclusions concerning the 
direction of effects. 

There was a significant positive corre- 
lation between the number of words used 
to tell a story and the latency scores for 
girls and for the combined sample (r = .36 
girls, p < .02; r = .32 total, p < .01). The 
low magnitude of these correlations, how- 
ever, suggests that some caution should. 
be exercised in interpreting these data. 
That is, only about 9% (r°) of the 
variance is accounted for by the relation- 
ship between these variables. This result is 
particularly interesting since it suggests 
that latency and word count are suffi- 
ciently independent to warrant their be- 
ing examined separately. 

There were no significant correlations 
between the latency measure and 
achievement scores. Thus, latency scores 
on TAT protocols appear to have little 
value for predicting achievement motiva- 
tion. However, this finding may 
unique to the age period studied (14%). 

It is noteworthy that the relationship 
between verbal fluency and n Ach scores 
was the only one that attained signifi- 
cance level in the male sample. Associ- 
ations between the other variables investi- 
gated were either negative or minimally 

correlated for these male subjects. 

Stability. The results of an analysis of 
variance of the TAT measures indicate 
that there was a significant main effect 
for age on all three dependent variables; 
latency (F=5.34, df=2, 172; p<.01), wo 
count (F=6.16, df=2, 196; p«.01), and 


Correlation 
Coefficient 


Deviation 


n Ach Scores 


Table 1 
Relation Between Word Count and Need Achievement Scores at Age 14% 


(product moment correlations) 


Word Count 


Combined (N-100) 
* p < .001; two-tailed. 


Males (N50) 
Females (V=50) 
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Fig. 1. Means of word count, latency; 
(Analyses of variance). 


and achievement at ages 11%, 144, and 174 
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Table 2 


Intercorrelation Matrix of Age Points 1132, 14%, and 17% for 
Word Count, Latency and Achievement Scores 
(product moment correlations) 


n Ach Scores (N7100) 


Word Count (N7100) 


Latency (N88) 


* p < 02; two-tailed 
** p < 01; two-tailed. 
*** p < 001; two-tailed. 


Ach score (F-6.59, df=2, 196; p<.01). 
There were no effects for sex. 

Subsequent t tests indicated significant 
differences between ages 11% and 17% on 
all three measures, but no differences 
between 11% and 14% or between 14% 
and 17%. 

These findings and an examination of 
the curves of the group means shown in 
Figure 1 indicate that scores on each of 
the variables showed a gradual increase 
over age. Thus, verbal fluency, latency 
before responding, and need achievement 
in reporting TAT stories appear to be 
relatively stable across age from early 
adolescence to young adulthood. This 
finding gave more credibility to the 


174 


3*** = 

24* 36*** £ 
qat = 

att .62*** p-— 


examination of the relationships of the - 
TAT variables at the midpoint of the age 
interval used in this study. A 

To further describe this relationship, 
correlation coefficients were compu 
among the age levels for each of the TAT | 
variables. These results are given in Table 
2. Product moment correlation coeffi- 
cients were significant at the .02 level of 
less for each relationship. Note particu- 
larly that the correlation coefficients for 
contiguous age points were much larger 
for word count (.74; .62;) than for either 
latency (.34; .43;) or n Ach scores (33: 
.36;). In other words, stability over 
was greater for the number of words 
to report TAT stories than for the 
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qhievement scores or for the response 

latency scores. 

The stability of the TAT variables 
aros age is consistent with earlier re- 
sach focusing on the stability of 
achievement themes (Kagan & Moss, 
1959, 1961; Skolnick, 1966). The find- 
ings from this study are not only a 
meaningful supplement to the prior re- 
warch, but also add other descriptive 
dimensions; word count and latency. 
Equally relevant, was the age range of 
the subjects in this study which spanned 
the age ranges of the earlier studies 
by including the age period between 
1l% and 17%. The results of this re- 
warh not only provide important con- 
ay to the age levels of prior research, 

ut the consistency of these findings 
ier completely describes the stability 
evel of n Ach scores from ages 6 years 6 
months to 37 years. 
_ Skolnick (1966) found sex differences 
is the sample she investigated which 
iffered from the results of this study. 
dif discrepancy may be due to the 
; v age range examined (17 to 37) 
Ue kolnick. Another possible expla- 
Ad might have been the research 
d employed by Skolnick which 
m ed a correction factor for scores 
Puriously inflated by longer protocols. 

e correction was made on the basis 
M Some previous studies found that 
Eres imagery varied with length of 
ecole thers is not however, evidence 
EU is unequivocally germane to the 
35) ity question, and this study did not 
me a correction factor. It should be 
te embered that the Skolnick investiga- 

n was concerned only with achieve- 
ment themes. 

Tn conclusion, this exploratory investi- 
e of the relationships between non- 
treu TAT variables and need achieve- 

ent produced encouraging results. The 
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significant relationships between verbal 
fluency and need achievement, verbal 
fluency and latency, and the stability of 
these measures not only support other 
recent research on verbal data, but also 
suggest the importance of continuing to 
examine how people speak, not just what 
they say. 
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Need Associations of Male Prisoners: 
A Multi-Dimensional Assessment of Murray Needs 


JAY L.CHAMBERS and W. LARRY VENTIS 
College of William and Mary 


Summary: Previous studies have revealed 


such past findings, need associations 
analyzed by 1 test and discriminant analy: 
nonincracerated normals matched with the 


needs among others. 


In their recent book, Cortés and Gatti 
(1972) devote a chapter to the relation- 
ships between the variables of delin- 
quency, somatotype, and a limited num- 
ber of Murray (1953) needs. Their central 
hypothesis was that delinquents should 
show a higher need for achievement than 
eere controls. Three additional 
needs (affiliation, sex, and power) were 
scored and discussed also. The hypothesis 
about achievement was derived from 
earlier findings which indicated that the 
need for achievement is positively corre- 
lated with mesomorphy (Cortés & Gatti, 
1966) and that mesomorphy is positively 
correlated with delinquency (Glueck & 
Glueck, 1950; Sheldon, 1949). 

Initial data analysis using raw scores 
for the achievement need as measured by 
McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell's 
(1953) test (a variation of Murray's TAT) 
failed to confirm their hypothesis. 
Achievement scores were roughly equiva- 
lent for the two groups, although the 
delinquents showed slightly but not sig- 
nificantly greater achievement motiva- 
tion. When scores were corrected for 
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quantitative differences between delinquents 
nondelinquents in the strength ‘of Murray needs. To provide clarification and elaboration 
derived from the Picture Identification Test 

sis for a group of 112 male prisoners and 112 male 
prisoners for age and education. Greater than 
chance (.05 level) numbers of association score differences were obtained between the two 
groups. Differences in need association scores were interpreted in light of past findings. 
Need association differences were revealed for the Achievement, Affiliation, Sex, and Order d 


length of protocol, however, (a techn ] 
previously established by Veroff, A! 
son, Feld, & Gurin, 1960), the delingi 
groups showed significantly gre 
achievement motivation and the hypo! 
sis was clearly supported. Any find 
other than inferior achievement mo 
tion for delinquents is rather surpris 
when one considers that many of 
environmental influences which d 
entiate delinquents and criminals fi 
normals, suclr as parents’ educati 
level and socioeconomic status S 
negative correlation between delinque 
and a need for achievement. 


Discussing the achievement motiva 0 
of delinquents, Cortés and Gatti (19 
pose the following question which is 
unresolved: “. .. will their n Ach be ! 
the same type as that of potential b 
nessmen and entrepreneurs” (p. 85 
Although this question is eec to 
qualitative aspects of achievement me 
vation, the oen reported by Cortés and 
Gatti are based on frequency counts of 
achievement content in subjects’ storie 
They, therefore, yield only one quant 
tative indication of the relative streng 
of the need for achievement. 
was true of the other needs studii 
the authors. Having demonstrated 
achievement motivation for their 
quent group than for the controls, 
and Gatti stress the potential for 
this motivation in therapeutic € 
e.g: "The evidence presented seems. 
indicate further that delinquents ' 
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better predisposed for n Ach and could 
be receptive to training in a more con- 
structive kind of need for achievement" 
(p. 95). Again these authors allude to 
differences in kinds of achievement moti- 
vation but their measures reflect only one 
indicator of strength of motivation. While 
the goal of using such motivational differ- 
ences therapeutically appears both admir- 
able and feasible, in order to do so it 
would be helpful for one to specify more 
about achievement motivation than 
merely its strength or intensity. Thus, a 
method which measures other dimensions 
of the Murray needs might provide a 
broader context for interpretation of the 
quantitative findings of Cortés and Gatti. 

The present study was not designed 
exclusively as an elaboration of the work 
of Cortés and, Gatti; however, an oppor- 
tunity to further explore the motivational 
characteristics of antisocial behavior rele- 
vant to their findings was provided by 
data from young prisoners who had taken 
the Picture Identification Test (PIT). The 
PIT provides measures of judgment, atti- 
tude, and associations for the Murray 
needs. Recently developed techniques 
applied to the association dimension of 
the test indicate differences in the moti- 
vational concepts of groups by comparing 
the groups for strength of association 
between pairs of needs. The technique 
has effectively discriminated groups 
differing behaviorally and nosologically 
(Chambers, 1972; Chambers & Wilson, 
1971). This technique was applied to the 
PIT results of prisoners and a sample of 
Normal control subjects to discover 
Whether need association scores would 
discriminate the two groups and, if so, 
Whether the differences would iip 
clarification of findings such as those of 

ortés and Gatti. 


Method 
Subjects 


A group of 112 males incarcerated in 
Draper Correctional Institute in Alabama 
made up a prisoner group. The majority 
M prisoner subjects were serving their 
ist prison term. for such crimes as 
tbbery or assault. They were considered 
be responsive to rehabilitation efforts 
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and had been placed in Draper for such 
purposes. 

A group of 112 nonincarcerated nor- 
mal males from the Southeastern geo- 
graphical region formed a control group. 
Control subjects were drawn from a larger 
pool of normals and were selected so that 
each prisoner was matched with a control 
subject of the same age and education. 
Mean age for both groups was 24.9 years 
with a SD of 9.57. Average educational 
level was 10.7 years with a SD of 1.83 
years. 

Although Cortés and Gatti's subjects 
were labeled as delinquents, 70 of their 
100 subjects were inmates of state cor- 
rectional schools when they participated 
in the study. Thus, imprisonment per se 
was probably an influence on the per- 
formance of both their subjects and those 
in the present study. There is a clear 
difference between their subjects and the 
present sample on the variable of age, 
since all of their subjects were between 
the ages of 16.5 and 18.5 years; however, 
it seems reasonable to assume consider- 
able continuity in general motivational 
variables from the late teens into young 
adulthood (e.g., see Jones, 1957). 


VIT Need Association Measure 


PIT results were available for all sub- 
jects. For the purposes of this report only 
the results from the PIT Need Association 
Scores will be reported. The PIT is an 
objectively scored semi-projective test. In 
the form used for this study, the subject 
is given a set of six cards, on each of 
which are six head-and-shoulder year- 
book-type photographs of people of the 
same sex as the subject. For each card, a 
list of 21 brief personality descriptions is 
supplied. The personality descriptions 
represent the Murray needs, e.g., n Ach is 
represented by a statement such as: “a 
hard-working man.” For each description 
of a need, the subject is required to select 
a picture from the designated card that he 
judges to be the best match for the 
description. Since there are 21 descrip- 
tions of needs to be matched with 6 
pictures, the subject is forced to match 
some pictures with more than one need 
statement. An association between a par- 
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Need Associations of Male Prisoners 


Table 1 
Stepwise Discriminant Analysis of Need Associations of Male Prisoners and Normals 


Step 


Need Association Variables 
No. 


1 | Rejection — Sex 

2 | Harm Avoidance — Order 

3 | Abasement — Affiliation 

4 | Counteraction — Order 

5 | Exhibition — Nurturance 

6 | Affiliation — Aggression 

7 | Deference — Play 

8 | Affiliation — Understanding 
9 | Aggression — Autonomy 
10 | Achievement — Defendance 
11 | Aggression — Dominance 
12 | Achievement — Play 
13 | Dominance — Sex 
14 | Play — Rejection 
15 | Nurturance — Play 


Ss 
** P< 
*** p < 001 


ticular pair of needs is accumulated each 
time the subject attributes both needs of 
the pair to the same person (picture). 
Thus, it is possible for the subject to 
associate each of the 210 different pairs 
of needs from 0 to 6 times in the test. 
The number of times the subject associ- 
ates a pair of needs constitutes his Need 
Association score for that pair. 


Results 


Prisoners and normals were compared 
by f test on each of the 210 need 


Mean for 
Normals 
(N=112) 


Mean for 
Prisoners 
(N=112) 


3:308 

1.22 2.44* 

48 2:9325 

1.60 1.18 2.1395 

83 48 2.96** 

59 29 2.99** 
1.03 173 2:918 

1.18 .80 2,815 

1.78 1.17 3.4398 
.88 61 228m 
2.20 1.79 2:152 

1.16 .80 2.66** 
1.62 1.28 2.09* 
.84 51 2.58* 
1.02 72 2.16* 


association variables. One variable showed 
significant differences between the groups 
at the .001 probability level, 7 at the 01 
level, 2 at the .02 level, and 5 at the .05 
level. These differences are well above 
chance expectation for the probability 
levels cited. The number of discriminating 
variables could be spuriously high if there 
were high correlations between variables. 
Correlations between variables | Welt 
generally low, however. Of the 105 7$ 
between the discriminating variables, 475 
were in the +30s, and 21 in the +20s. 
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remaining rs were lower. 

The 15 discriminating variables were 
employed in a discriminant analysis 
(BMD07M Stepwise Discriminant Analy- 
sis) to determine the independence and 
the combined power of the variables. The 
stepwise discriminant analysis employed 
selects variables one at a time. At each 
step, the variable with the most discrimi- 
nating power and least covariance with 
previously selected variables is added. 
After each addition, the remaining vari- 
ables are reevaluated for potential contri- 
bution to the discriminant function. 
Fourteen of the original 15 variables were 
included in the final discriminant analy- 
sis. The variables are listed in Table 1 in 
order of their inclusion, which in some 
cases differs from the order of their 
independent discrimination power. The ts 
computed between the two groups are 
also presented in Table 1 to indicate the 
independent discrimination power of the 
variables. 

The Play need occurred four times as 
one of a pair of needs present in a 
discriminating variable. The Aggression 
and Affiliation needs each appeared three 
times; Dominance, Nurturance, Order, 
Achievement, Rejection, and Sex each 
appeared twice. The remaining needs ap- 
peared once with the exception of 
Sentience, Blame Avoidance, Succorance, 
and Inferiority Avoidance which were not 
Present in any of the discriminating vari- 
ables. 

The final posterior classification of 
Cases by the discriminant analysis cor- 
rectly classified 90 normal subjects and 
74 prisoners or 80 and 66 percent of each 
Soup, respectively. 


Discussion 


PIT Need Association Theory 

Theoretical implications of the PIT 
ed Association measures have been 
Tpsented in a previous study (Chambers, 
be. To review briefly: Associations 
*tween needs reflect the conceptual 
‘mension of motivation. The greater the 
el Association score obtained by a 
3 ect for a pair of needs, the more 
Ompatible, complementary, and con- 
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ceptually close the needs are in the 
subject's thinking. Need Association mea- 
sures which discriminate a group from 
others can thus provide an understanding 
of the groups’ unique motivational con- 
cepts which in turn may provide meaning 
or explanation for the behavioral 
characteristics of the group. 

Normal groups produce reliable PIT 
association frequencies between pairs of 
needs (r>.90 for group frequencies). One 
explanation for this consistency is that 
normals share a belief that needs are 
maintained simultaneously only if the 
actions produced by the needs are 
mutually compatible or complementary. 
A corollary belief is that if two needs 
produce conflicting behavior, one of the 
needs must be inhibited if either is to be 
expressed effectively. For example, 
among normals Aggression and Defen- 
dance have a high association frequency 
because both needs evoke self-assertive, 
forceful actions that are mutually rein- 
forcing (e.g., "the best defense is a good 
offense.”) On the other hand, Aggression 
and Nurturance seldom are associated 
because these needs cannot be acted on 
simultaneously without creating conflict 
and contradiction. i 

On the assumption that associatio! 
frequencies of normals are indices of 
compatibility between needs, we may 
interpret and understand the motivation 
problems of prisoners by noting their 
association deviations from the norm. 
Hereafter, the association frequencies of 
combined normal groups (Chambers, 
Note 1) will be referred to as normal 
association frequencies, and the associ- 
ation frequencies of the specific normal 
group used in the present study will be 
referred to as the control group. — 

Any particular need or motive can 
produce more than one type of behavior. 
When two needs combine conceptually, 
the behavioral outcomes become more 
varied and complex. This progression 
toward complexity continues as we begin 
to consider the operation of motivational 
sub-systems or an entire need system. 

Figure 1 is an attempt to illustrate a 
few of the possible outcomes from a 
relatively simple motivation dyad consist- 
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Play Achievement 
Behavior Conceptual Sphere Behavior 
Sphere 


1 Normal distant association bets P 
ment allows choice between Play OR Ach 


I-A Play Choice Point I-B Achi 
Choice Cho 


purposeful, 


free, uncom- serious, un- 


plicated play complicated 
work 


II Atypical close association between Play and Achieve- 
ment allows no choice and may result in behavioral 
conflict due to differences in expressing and sat- 
isfying the two needs. 


II-A Ambivalence 


ineffective work, 
unrelaxed play, pur- 
poselessness,"piddling 
around", dilettantism. 


II-B Overcompensated II-C Overcompensated 
Play Achievement 


ty, self-indul repression of 
gence, hedon- pleasure drudg- 
ism, repressio! ery 


of goals 
II-D Creative Synthesis 


EK 


inventiveness, hobby 
activity, "painting 
party", business en- 
tertaining, etc. 


Fig. l. Schematic presentation: Behavioral consequences of 
association combinations for the Play and Achievement needs. 
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ing of the Play and Achievement needs. 
Play, defined as the need to relax, have 
fun, and enjoy one's self, and Achieve- 
ment, defined as the need to work hard 
to attain goals, are usually conceptualized 
as opposed motives. Normally, when 
either of these well differentiated needs 
initiate action the behavior is free and 
uncomplicated (See Part I of Figure 1). 
When the two need concepts are closely 
associated, however, difficulties may 
arise, either with the semantics of the 
concepts or in the resultant behavior 
when the needs are activated. Since many 
of the actions expressing the two needs 
are incompatible, some erratic behaviors 
are apt to result. Part II of Figure 1 
depicts some of these possibilities. 
Ambivalence, neutralization, or vitiation 
of Opposing actions is one set of possibil- 
ities (see II-A, Figure 1). An overreaction 
in the expression of one or the other of 
these needs is another possibility as the 
individual attempts to compensate for the 
drag” created by the opposing need or 
attempts to mask the opposition by 
Strong assertion (II-B and C). It may be 
Possible, in some instances, to creatively 
synthesize opposing actions so that both 
needs are met to some degree (I-D). 
The types of reactions illustrated in 
Part II of Figure 1 are not exclusive and 
same person with a close association 
between Play and Achievement might 
Xpress each of the different reactions (as 
Well as others) at different times. This 
Ypothesis is in agreement with clinical 
Observations of marked behavioral incon- 
3stencies within a particular nosological 
Eoup as well as within individuals com- 
Posing the group. In fact, inconsistency is 
More characteristic of many individuals 
en simple exaggeration of traits (e.g. 
ounic-depressives, catatonics, hysterics, 
Sessive-compulsives, alcoholics, etc.). 
inon being a central organizing 
^ or in personality, a variety of behavi- 
$ radiate from interactions between 
xg dynamic forces. Thus, it is to be 
SED that for each need association 
oe Which differentiates the groups re- 
hee in this study, more than one 
Tpretation can be advanced and, in 
me cases, alternate behavioral predic- 
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tions might actually point to opposite 
reactions. In the following discussion, 
however, a single most probable interpre- 
tation will usually be offered, with the 
understanding that other possible expla- 
nations exist. The process of selecting 
these particular interpretations has been 
aided by the analysis of data from a 
number of different nosological groups 
(Chambers & Wilson, 1971) as well as 
hundreds of clinical interviews with nor- 
mal, neurotic, and psychotic subjects. 
Cortés and Gatti (1972) scored and 
discussed four needs (Achievement, 
Power, Sex, and Affiliation), using both 
McClelland’s Test and their own Decision 
Test. Achievement and Power were both 
significantly greater for delinquents, and 
Sex and Affiliation revealed differences 
between somatotypes but not between 
delinquents and nondelinquents. The PIT 
results for each of those four needs will 
be discussed individually as each of the 
four appeared at least twice as one of a 
pair of needs present in a discriminating 
variable. All of the obtained differences 
in association for these four needs were in 
the direction of prisoners exceeding con- 


trols. 


Achievement 

The achievement need is represented 
on the PIT by the descriptive phrase, 
“Work hard to achieve goals.” Combined 
normal groups associate Achievement 
with Counteraction, Understanding, and 
Nurturance. Prisoners differed signifi- 
cantly from controls in their associations 
to Achievement on two of the 21 needs, 
play (p < .01) and Defendance (p <.05). 

Achievement — Play. Play is repre- 
sented by the statement, “Play, have un, 
and enjoy one’s self.” One interpretation 
of the prisoners’ higher association of 
these needs is that they conceptualize 
Achievement strongly in terms of the 
access it provides to having fun and 
enjoying oneself more than in terms of 
realistic and practical steps toward 
achieving. In terms of the defining phrase 
quoted above, their concept of achieve- 
ment may place more emphasis on the 
goal than on the work toward that goal. 


Achievement — Defendance. Defend- 
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ance is characterized on the PIT by the 
phrase, “Stand up for one’s rights and 
defend one’s self.” This relatively strong 
association may imply that prisoners 
work toward a goal of defending them- 
selves or that they regard achievement as 
a means of defense. The association seems 
consistent with a background of low 
achievement expectations by others and 
little actual success in achieving. Being 
imprisoned could strengthen this associ- 
ation in that future achievement may be 
hindered by the stigma of having been a 
convict. 

Taken together, the two associations 
imply a concept of achievement in which 
the individual is highly motivated for 
some of the final benefits of achievement 
and somewhat less motivated for the 
work necessary to attain these benefits. 
Further, achievement is oriented toward 
the goal of defending oneself. 

In particular, the association between 
Achievement and Play for prisoners sug- 
gests that training programs in achieve- 
ment motivation for delinquents and 
criminals should try to stress the import- 
ance and satisfactions of the process of 
achievement in addition to mere goal 
acquisition. Otherwise, increasing the 
strength of achievement goal motivation 
without emphasizing the process of 
achievement could conceivably result in 
an increase in criminal behavior. 


Affiliation 

The Affiliation need is represented on 
the PIT by the phrase, “Be friendly and 
sociable.” Normals typically associate 
Affiliation with the Play, Exhibition, and 
Sex needs. Prisoners differed from con- 
trols in their associations to Affiliation on 
three of the 21 needs, Abasement, 
Aggression, and Understanding (p < .01 
for each). 

Affiliation — Abasement. The Abase- 
ment need is represented on the test by 
the phrase, “Admit faults and weak- 
nesses.” This association may suggest that 
in order to approach others in a friendly 
manner one is very likely to have to 
engage in self- abasement. This type of 
association might be expected in an indi- 
vidual having a negative self-concept in 
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which case one might expect faults and 
weaknesses to be revealed as a basis for 
friendship. 

Affiliation — Aggression. The phrase, 
“Be forceful and aggressive," defines 
Aggression on the PIT. This association 
appears to imply a relatively high expec: 
tation of the occurrence of aggression » 
the company of others. Given this associ 
ation, if one assumes that aggression is 
one likely means of relating to others for 
this group, then it might be expected that - 
a clearly defined “pecking order" would | 
emerge in a group of prisoners. The 
combination of Abasement and Aggres- 
sion associated with Affiliation implies 
that for prisoners affiliation with others 
leads to criticism or force directed toward 
those others or one's self or both. 

Affiliation — Understanding. Under- 
standing is represented on the test by the 
descriptive phrase, "Learn and Under- 
stand.” This strong association may int 
a person who is rather vigilant, analytical, 
and calculating with friends. This orienta- 
tion seems consistent with the two pre 
ceding associations to Affiliation in that 
if one associates criticism of self or others 
with friendship, it follows that he should” 
be wary with associates. 

The combination of Affiliation with 
Abasement, Aggression, and Understand- 
ing as strong associations leads to the 
expectation that peer relationships will 
a source of considerable conflict for 
prisoners and that they are quite likely to 
be deficient in close interpersonal rela- 
tionships, tending to be preoccupied | 
the attribution of blame and the cri! 
analysis of others. 


Dominance 

The PIT does not use a need labeled 
“power” which was a discriminating vari- 
able between delinquents and nondelin: 
quents in the Cortés and Gatti (1972) 
study. Their definition of Power was 8$ 
follows: “concern over controlling n 
influencing other people.” The de 
tive statement for Dominance on the P! 
is, “Assert leadership and act in a come 
manding and persuasive way." 
seem similar enough to justify interpreti 
ing the PIT Dominance need as cl j 
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analogous to Power. Normals typically 
associate Dominance with such needs as 
Aggression, Defendance, Sex, and 
Autonomy on the PIT. Interestingly, 
prisoners’ associations to Dominance dif- 


' fered from controls for two needs, Sex 


and Aggression (p < .05 for both). Thus, 
prisoners showed exaggerations of typi- 
cally positive associations. Defining state- 
ments for Sex and Aggression are given in 
other sections of the article. 

Dominance — Aggression. This strong 
association possibly implies that not only 


' are prisoners likely to use force or aggres- 


sion to dominate others, but perhaps 
aggression is the most probable means 
used to dominate (to the relative exclu- 
sion of outsmarting, outworking, persuad- 
ing, etc.). 

Dominance — Sex. The strong associ- 
ation between these needs may indicate 
that prisoners are far more likely than the 
control subjects to conceptualize sexual 
Satisfaction in terms of conquest. 

The two differences in association to 
Dominance which were revealed for 
prisoners imply that this is a need which 
is greater for prisoners than normals. 
Both of these need associations might be 
mcd to be enhanced by imprison- 

nt. 


Sex 


The descriptive phrase representing the 
Sex need on the PIT is "Satisfy sexual 
desires." Prisoners differed from normals 
in their associations to Sex on two needs, 
Rejection and Dominance (p < .001), 
and p < .05, respectively). 

Sex — Rejection. This association 
Constitutes the single most discriminating 
Variable in the discriminant analysis. Re- 
jection is characterized by the phrase, 

sist pressures to do things one does 
Not wish to do.” Thus, the association 
E to imply that for prisoners sex 
me much more of an assertion of the 
odividual s preferences and defiance to 
ers than for control subjects. 

Sex — Dominance. This association 
Was discussed in the preceding section 
ünder Dominance. 
mon combined, the strong association 

Sex with Rejection and Dominance 
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seems to imply a conception of sex which 
places a strong emphasis on sexual con- 
quest and resistance to pressure from 
others. Again, it should be noted that this 
association pattern could be a result of 
prison life where sex might frequently be 
associated with strong self-assertion and 
the rejection of social taboos. 

Thus, for the four needs which Cortés 
and Gatti (1972) assessed, the PIT did 
reveal differences in need associations 
between prisoners and normal control 
subjects, even though the Cortés and 
Gatti study revealed no quantitative dif- 
ferences between delinquents and non- 
delinquents for Affiliation and Sex. 

As is apparent from Table 1, differ- 
ences in the need associations for prison- 
ers and controls were revealed for other 
needs in addition to those addressed by 
Cortés and Gatti. Some of these (¢.g., 
Aggression and Rejection) have been 
partially discussed via their associations 
with the needs analyzed above. Some 
others merit discussion at this point. 


Play 

The Play need is represented on the 
PIT by the phrase, “Play, have fun, and 
enjoy oneself.” Play is most typically 
associated with needs such as Affiliation, 
Exhibition, Sex, and Autonomy. In this 
study Play produced more discriminating 
need association pairs (4) than any other 
need. It differentiated prisoners from 
control subjects in its associations with 
Achievement (p < .01), Rejection (p < 
.02), Deference, and Nurturance (p € 05 
for both). 

Play — Achievement. This association 
is discussed above under Achievement. 

Play — Rejection. The association be- 
tween these needs implies that a prisoner 
regards play as a form of assertion of his 
preferences or perhaps even that resisting 
the pressures of others is one source of 
fun and enjoyment. 

Since both Sex and Play are highly 
associated with Rejection, it appears that, 
at the least, prisoners feel a need to be 
highly nonconforming in their efforts to 
integrate sex and fun into their lives. 

— Deference. Deference on the 
PIT is represented in the phrase, "Follow 
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the advice and guidance of those with 
experience and authority.” A possible 
implication here is that in order for a 
prisoner to relax and have fun, he must 
defer to the authority of others. Perhaps, 
to use the “pecking order” analogy again, 
it is easier to enjoy yourself if you accept 
a position in the order and defer to those 
above you. However, this result runs 
somewhat counter to the Play — Rejec- 
tion association findings discussed above. 
The combined results suggest that play 
for prisoners is tied in with resistance to 
social pressures and submission to author- 
ity. To have fun, the prisoner may need a 
leader who will help him defy the restric- 
tions and conventions of society. 

— Nurturance, Nurturance is 
represented on the PIT by the phrase, 
"Give aid and comfort to others." The 
association of enjoyment with helping 
others appears to imply either a relatively 
altruistic orientation or lack of serious- 
ness in giving aid to others. The latter is 
considered more probable in that nurtu- 
rance was also associated with exhibition 
as a discriminating variable for prisoners 
(p € 01). 

With four discriminating associations it 
is difficult to integrate a composite pic- 
ture of the prisoners’ concept of play. At 
the very least, their concept of having fun 
differs markedly from that of normal 
control subjects. 


Order 


Order is defined on the PIT with the 
phráse, "Systematize, organize, and put 
things in order." Normals typically associ- 
ate Order with Understanding, Sentience, 
Counteraction, and Blame Avoidance. 
Prisoners differed from controls in their 
associations to Order for two needs, 
Harm Avoidance (p < .02) and Counter- 
action (p < .01). The association of Order 
and Harm Avoidance is the only signifi- 
cant difference revealed in which prison- 
ers showed a weaker association than 
normal controls. 

Order — Harm  Avoidance. Harm 
Avoidance is defined om the test in the 
phrase, “Avoid doing things which might 
be harmful or dangerous." This consti- 
tutes the second most discriminating vari- 
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able in the discriminant analysis. 
normals, being orderly is associated y 
avoiding or preventing harm. Possi 
prisoners experience less control over 
avoidance of harm in their lives than 
normals and thus see no reason f 
organizing and systematizing might pre- 
vent harm or danger. This interpreta! 
is consistent with findings on locus of 
control in delinquents (Ostrom, Steele 
Rosenblood, & Mirels, 1971) and the 
relatively chaotic background of delin- 
quents (Glueck & Glueck, 1970). D 
Order — Counteraction. Counteractior 
is represented by the phrase, “Improve 
one's self and correct mistakes and short- 
comings.” This difference implies, some 
what surprisingly in light of the preceding 
association, that prisoners, to a greater 
extent than normals, regard order and 
organization as a means of improving | 
oneself and correcting mistakes. i 
Together these two associations to the 
Order need present a paradoxical picture; 
however, the crucial distinction may be 
between prevention and reaction. It is 
quite feasible that one may regard ordei 
ness as appropriate to reparation or cor 
rection of some aversive event without 
viewing order as a means of preventing 
such an occurrence. The former requires. 
only reaction to an accomplished fact - 
The latter requires conceptual anticipa 
tion of indefinite possibilities and impl 
a more abstract level of thinking. 


" 


Overview 


Other studies, though not intended as 
replications of the present study, have 
“ames results which are relevant to the 

dings reported here. A study of nat 
cotic addicts (Chambers, 1972), and H 
study of male homosexuals (Chambers & 
Surma, Note 2) showed these groups to- 
have some need association similarities 
with the prisoners reported in this study: 
Five of the fifteen variables 
discriminated prisoners from controls 
discriminated (p < .05) in the 
direction, narcotic addicts or male homo 
sexuals from their respective normal 


trol groups. Since these three grou! a 
share behavioral characteristics -S 
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them in conflict with social conventions 
| and laws, and since both homosexuality 
and drug abuse are often found in prison- 
er populations, the similarity in associ- 
ation scores for these three groups pro- 
vides convergent evidence of the reliabil- 
ity and significance of need association 
scores in the psychological assessment of 
nosological groups. 

The five need association variables 
teferred to above were: Rejection-Sex, 
Deference-Play, Dominance-Sex (these 
variables were discriminators for both 
prisoners and homosexuals with the first 
variable appearing as the strongest dis- 
criminator for both sets of comparisons), 
Exhibition-Nurturance, and Achievement- 
Defendance (the last two were discrimi- 
nators for both prisoners and narcotic 
addicts). 

There are also similarities between the 
results of the present study and the 
results obtained by Bandura and Walters 
(1959) for aggressive adolescents. Results 
lor Affiliation in this study imply wari- 
ness and expectation of criticism or 
aggression in social relationships. Bandura 
and Walters’ findings support their 
hypothesis that their subjects, as a result 
9f parental interactions, had learned to be 
fearful and avoidant of close attachments. 
Differences in associations to the Sex 
need in the present study are also consist- 
ent with Bandura and Walters’ findings 
that the sexual exploits of aggressive 
groups seemed to represent an assértion 
Of their masculinity. 

Because the present study used prison- 
èrs as subjects one cannot say whether 

fferences found are indications of long 
term personality differences between 
Prisoners and normals or the result of 
imprisonment itself; however, incarcera- 
tion may also have affected the results of 
Cortés and Gatti as well. Clarification of 
question of the effects of incarcera- 
tion on human needs could be provided 

4 comparison of the need associations 
of delinquents (not incarcerated), prison- 
Is, and normals. Also, rather than using 

y a dichotomous classification of 
ddinquents and nondelinquents, à break- 

Wn into types of delinquency (e.g. 
"sing Quay's [Quay & Parson, Note 3] 
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typology) might reveal need association 
differences with practical tion 
value and suggest more specific hypothe- 
ses. The present study did reveal signifi- 
cant differences between need associ- 
ations of prisoners and normals and does 
yield useful information in addition to 
the kind of differences found by Cortés 
and Gatti. 
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Summary: As part of an ongoing study on the prediction of suicide, a replication study 
was carried out on the Neuropsychiatric Hospital Suicide Potential Scale (NPHSPS), a 
recently constructed schedule for prediction of potentiality for committed suicide among 
hospitalized neuropsychiatric patients at the time of release from the hospital. The 
population consisted of 54 patients who had committed suicide and 50 patients who had 
not. Overall accuracy of the scale was 81.7 percent, with 95.2 percent accuracy for 


prediction of the high risk group-and 80,0 


controls. By computation of posterior probability, 


percent accuracy for prediction of nonsuicidal 


the scale is shown to increase accuracy of 


prediction more than five-fold over use of the base rate (or prior probability) alone, but it is 
also evident the level of prediction of suicide is still too minimal to permit individual clinical 


application. 


Prediction of suicidal behavior is an 
area of continuing clinical and social 
concern. Prediction involves recognition 
and identification and permits preven- 
tion, Efforts to predict suicide have taken 
many forms, some employing standard 
Psychological tests, other devising special 
ests, and still others using clinical judg- 
dg and various scales. So far, scales 
' m to have offered the most promisin| 
proach, especially when constructe 
s use with specific populations at par- 

ular times (Brown & Sheran, 1972). 
kie recently constructed scale at- 
ua 5 to predict the suicide risk among 

woPsy chiatric hospital patients who 
m been treated and are being consid- 

for release (Farberow & MacKinnon, 
from Focus is on the time of release 
- the hospital because it has been 
d that from 67 to 75 percent of 

" es of neuropsychiatric hospital 
pos occurred after they had left the 
neg (Farberow, Ganzler, Cutter, & 
y nolds, 1971). The scale was derived 
9 "y of an original study comparing 

(neuropsychiatric) suicides with 94 

Er ono, and a validation study which 
ed 92 NP suicides and 100 NP 
ols, on an 81-item rating scale con- 


structed from various publications iden- 
tifying characteristics of suicidal behavior 
of psychiatric patients in hospitals. A 
stepwise discriminant function analysis 
was used to extract the variables with the 
highest discriminating power, and scales 
of various length, from 6 to 15 items, 
were tested to determine which was the 
most efficient. An ll4tem scale was 
finally derived and cut-off points indicat- 
ing high, moderately high, moderately 
low, and low levels of suicide risk were 
established. 

This study is a further step in the 
refinement the scale, tentatively 
dubbed the NPHSPS, the he ig 
atric Hospital Suicide Potential Scale. The 
objectives of the study were to check 
again the validity of the scale by applying 
it to still another new population, and to 
determine, if possible, the probable limits 
of successful prediction the scale can 


attain on an NP population. 


Population 
The population used in this study was 
composed of all the 1969 cases of sui- 
cides among neuropsychiatric hospital- 
ized veterans in the Central Research 
Unit, a total of 54. Nonsuicide controls 
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Table 1 


Number and Percent Correctly Predicted in the Replication Study and 
the Percent Correctly Predicted in the Initial and Validation Studies 


High 
Moderately 
High 
Moderately 
Low 


Low 


were collected from among the cases sent 
by the hospitals to the Unit at the same 
time as the suicide cases. These controls 
are selected randomly at each hospital 
from inactive cases in the files and, in 
general, represent a random selection of 
the VA NP hospital population. An equal 
number of control cases was not available 
for 1969 because some cases had been 
recalled by the sending station for admin- 
istrative purposes. The M of 50 control 
cases consisted of 41 cases remaining for 
1969 and the next nine cases which came 
in for 1970. 

The mean age for the suicides was 41.9 
and ranged from 18 to 73. For the 
controls, the mean age was 42.4 with a 
range from 22 to 81. The married versus 
nonmarried (separated, widowed and 
divorced) among the suicides was 37 
percent and 63 percent respectively, 
while among the controls, 38 percent 
were married and 62 percent were not. In 
race, 94 percent of the suicides and 92 
percent of the controls were Caucasian. 
Diagnostically, some differences did ap- 
pear. The largest subgroup among the 
suicides was schizophrenics, 63 percent; 
the rest were diagnosed 20 percent neu- 
rotics, 9 percent psychotic depressive, 


Replication Study 


Suicide Control 
N=54 N=50 
20 


1 
6 
8 27 
4 16 


Validation 
Study 


Initial 
Study 


Percent 
Accuracy 


Percent Accuracy 


and 7 percent, other. For the controls, 
the diagnostic distribution showed fewer 
schizophrenics, 40 percent, 36 percent” 
were other (primarily alcoholics), and 24 
percent were neurotics. In general, the 
controls contained more alcoholics and - 
neurotics, and fewer psychotic diagnoses 
than found in the total VA NP patient | 
distribution (Annual Report: Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, 1969). 


Procedures and Results 


Each case was abstracted and evalu- 
ated on the previously constructed 
NPHSPS. Cases were scored by two re- 
search assistants highly experienced in the 
use of the scale and in suicide research. - 
No reliability ratings were run on this 
group inasmuch as both raters had pua 
pated in the original construction of " 
scale and their reliability had been foun 
to be high (Farberow & MacKinnon, 
1974). 


The scale scores were computed for 
four levels of suicide risk; low, moder 
ately low, moderately high, and high, "s 
are shown in Table 1. For the -— 
convenience, the percent accuracies f 
tained for each level in the original M 
validation studies are also presented; 
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along with the percent accuracies ob- 
tained in this replication study. 

In the replication study, the percent 
accuracy for prediction of the high risk 
group was 95.2 percent, while the percent 
accuracy for the prediction of low risk 
(controls or nonsuicides) was 80,0 per- 
cent. Prediction of the moderately high 
| and moderately low suicide risk groups 
were 78.6 and 77.1 percent, respectively. 
Overall accuracy of the scale was 81.7 
percent (based on weighted percentages 
scores). 


Discussion 


In general, comparing the results of 
this replication study with the results of 
the first validation study, the scale has 
functioned better than expected. The 
first validation results were conservatively 
estimated to be close to the lower limits 
of scale accuracy. Results on the replica- 
tion study were expected to fall between 
the results for the original and validation 
studies. This held for three of the group 
predictions, high, moderately high and 
_ low. The prediction accuracy for the low 

tisk group is the only one lower in the 
replication study than the validation 
scores. This may be due in part to the 
fewer cases in the replication study pro- 
ducing a larger standard error. 

The researchers recognize that the 
replication study was not a blind study, 
and that the kind of case, suicide or 
control, was known before it was scored. 
The contribution to error from this 
source, however, is felt to be minimal and 
would account for only a few percentage 
point differences in the final results. The 
Ene of possible bias because of 

own outcome is being resolved by 
means of a new study which will follow 
identified VA NP suicidal patients for 
more than two years after discharge from 
the hospital and the end results are not 

own. 

At this point we wish to make some 
general comments about suicide predic- 
lion and some specific comments about 
the applicability of the scale. It has 
already been pointed out (Rosen, 1954; 
Farberow & Devries, 1967) that commit- 
fed suicide has’ a low base rate which 
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contains within it all the inherent diffi- 
culties of identifying and predicting a rare 
event. The base rate can be increased by 
focusing on populations which are at 
higher risk, such as NP patients with 
previous histories of suicidal behavior, or 
by including a wider range of similar 
behavior, such as threatened or attempted 
suicide as well as committed suicide. 
However, the number is still relatively 
small. While it is possible to increase the 
number of true positives predicted (by 
manipulating the cut-off points), it is 
always at the expense of increasing by 
large numbers the false positives. The 
essential problem in increasing efficiency 
of a scale predieting suicides is reducing 
the number of false positives. 

Our concern is how many of the total 
VA NPH population who would be pre- 
dicted as likely to commit suicide would 
actually do so. This question involves four 
probabilities: prior, or the base ‘rate; 
conditional, or the probability of a cor- 
rect prediction given the behavior; joint, 
or the combination of prior and condi- 
tional probabilities, or the probability of 
both prediction and the behavior being 
suicide; and posterior probability, or the 
combination of prior and joint probabil- 
ities, or the probability one behavior will 
occur given the prediction of that be- 
havior. Posterior probability is our major 
concern. 

These probabilities are illustrated in 
the use of our scale with the VA neuro- 
psychiatric hospital population. The base 
rate is expressed as prior probability. For 
the VA m population, this has been 
estimated to be about 250 per 100,000 
(Farberow, Ganzler, Cutter, & Reynolds, 
1971). Without any prediction instru- 
ment, the best prediction of a patient's 
behavior. would be the sign probability 
(base rate) stating that the probability of 
a patient’s killing himself is 0025; and 
the probability of a patient not killing 
himself is 9975. 

How much does the NPHSPS improve 
the odds of predicting suicide above those 
offered by the base rate (prior probabil- 
ities)? Table 2 shows the conditional 
probabilities for the present replication 
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Table 2 


Conditional Probabilities, or 
the Probability the Prediction of Suicide 
is Correct, Given the Number Who 
Actually Killed Themselves, p(x/0) 


Behavior 


Percent | Percent 
Suicide |Nonsuicide 
(0,) (2) 
(N=54) | (N=50) 


Prediction 


Suicide (x) 


Nonsuicide (x; ) 


study population. The probabilities in 


each cell have been obtained by collaps- 
ing the low and low moderate categories 
and the high and high moderate categor- 
ies of Table 1. Table 2 may be read as 
follows: In our replication study, given 
the number of those who actually did kill 
themselves, a prediction of suicide, 
P(x; /04), was correct in, 77.8 percent of 
those cases, 42 out of 54, and given the 
number of cases who did not actually kill 
themselves, a Prediction of suicide, 
P(X1/05), was not correct in 14.0 per- 
cent, or 7 out of 50 of the cases. These 
probabilities are known as conditional 
probabilities, p(x/Q) (the probability of x 
given 0). 


These conditional probabilities, p(x/0) 
are combined with the prior probabilities, 
p(9), to determine the joint probabilities 
of a prediction (x) and a behavior (0). 
For example, the probability of both the 
prediction being suicide (x1) and the 
behavior being suicide (04) is given by 


P61,91) = p(01) + p(x1/01), or 
= (0025) (77.8) 
= ,0019 


Prediction of Suicide: A Replication Sty 


In like fashion the joint probability oft 
prediction of suicide (x,) and no aci 
subsequent suicide (0:7) is given by 


p(x1,05) = p(02) = p(x1/07), 
(.9975) (.140) 
= .1396 


" 


In other words, 13.96 percent of all cases 
would be predicted as suicide and, in fact, 
would not be (false positives). 

The most relevant question for any 
suicide prediction scale is, after suicide is 
predicted what is the likelihood of a 
subsequent suicide? By combining the 
prior probabilities p(@) and the joint 
probabilities p(x,9), we can determine 
these posterior probabilities, p(0/x): 


P (prediction of suicide) = 
P(x1) = p(01,xi) + p (2, x1) 
= .0019 + .1396 
= .1415 
P(01/x1 = p(01,xi) 
p (x1) 


= .0019 
1415 


= .0134 


P(92/x1) = p(05,xi) 
p (xi) 


= 1396 
1415 


9865 


In like fashion we can compute the 
probability of a suicidal or nonsuicidal 
behavior following a prediction of non- 
suicide. Ultimately we arrive at Table 3. 

Table 3 indicates that of those the 
scale identifies as suicidal, 1.34 percent 
will have actually committed suicide. This 
compares favorably with the .25 percent 
which one would have expected without 
any prior knowledge (the base rate). Thus 
the scale allows us to increase the proba 


Table 3 


Posterior Probability, 
or if Suicide is Predicted 
What is the Probability it Will Occur, 
p(9/x) 


Prediction 


Behavior 


Suicide, |Nonsuicide, 


p) 


Suicide, p(@1) .0134 .0007 


Nonsuicide, p(@)} .9865 9993 


9999 


bility of correctly bx ov a suicide by 
0134 


0025 ^ 5.36. Like- 


wise, we have increased our ability slight- 
ly to correctly identify nonsuicides, from 
9975 to .9993. 

The sad fact ís that although we have 
substantially increased our ability to pre- 
dict suicide by some five times, the level 
of prediction is still too minimal to 
Warrant individual clinical application. 
For example, Table 3 shows that of those 
predicted to kill themselves 98.6 percent 
do not go on to kill themselves. However, 


more than five-fold 
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this scale should prove useful in identify- 

higher risk subpopulations for 
additional study and research. Hopefully, 
further refinement will allow us eventu- 
ally to reach the state where we can apply 
the scale individually. 
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The Measurement of Creativity by the 
Stroop Color and Word Test 


CHARLES J. GOLDEN 
University of Hawaii 


Summary: The development of a valid 


include that it tests basic processes, 


administer and score. The present study inves 
independent measures of creativity: a verbal task , a nonverbal task, and ratings by teachers, 
In all cases a significant relationship was found between these measures and the Stroop 
interference score. A concept of creativity as a basic underlying process is discussed by the — 
author as well as implications for further research. 


The development of a valid and reli- 
able measure of creativity has challenged 
many psychologists interested in person- 
ality research vis & Belcher, 1971). 
Numerous tests have been proposed rang- 
ing from Mednick’s (1967) Remote 
Associates Test to self rating scales (e.g., 
Rookey, Note 1). However these tests 
have suffered from various defects includ- 


telligence scores, and most 
importantly, the inability to demonstrate 
a relationship with other measures of 
creativity as well as with peoples' recog- 
nition of what is a creative person. 

However, Gamble and Kellner (1968) 
have recently suggested that the Stroop 
Color and Word Test (SCWT) might be a 
Dg measure of overall creative ability. 

e Str a subject a page of color 
words (i , GREEN, and BLUE, for 
example) which are printed in incongru- 
ous colors (e.g, RED is printed in blue). 
Rather than read the word itself the 
subject is required to name the color in 
which the word is printed. In addition, 
two other pages are included to deter- 
mine the subject’s reading and color- 
naming speed without any interference 
from conflicting stimuli. When these 
speeds and intelligence were controlled, 
Gamble and Kellner (1968) found a 
significant relationship between the 
Stroop interference score (the color-word 
page) and Mednick’s (1967) Remote 
Associates Test. 
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and reliable measure of creativity has been a 
challenging problem to psychologists. Gamble and Kellner (1968) have suggested that the 
Stroop Color and Word Test (SCWT) might be such a measure. The advantages of the Stroop 
is stable over long periods of time, and is easy to 
tigated the relationship of the Stroop to three 


While no other researchers of 
Stroop have studied the specific questi 
of creativity, the results of some 
suggestive in this area. Klein (19: 
found indications that the Stroop scores 
are closely related to the trait of cogni 
flexibility, a trait normally associat 
with creativity. Others have found 
the Stroop scores can indicate lack of 
constriction (Hardison & Purcell, 1959) 
stability (Smith & Nyman, 1962), pe 


ency (Smith & Klein, 1953), adaptivi 
(Klein, 1954), independence from outsi 
cues (Gardner, Holzman, Klein, Linton, & 
Spence, 1959), independence from 
responses (Podell & Phillips, 1959), 
toleration of ambiguity (Loomis & 
Moskowitz, 1958). b 
These traits are, in general, the same 
kind used to describe creative individuals, 
Clark, Veldman, and Thorpe (1965) 
found that the creative adolescent Was” 


than other adolescents, 
(1967) concluded that creative individ- 
uals are better able to tolerate stimulus 
ambiguity and are more mature. Ca: 
& Welsh (1966) found creative youths 
be more independent, more adaptive, 
better able to deal with ambiguity- 
In light of these findings it 
hypothesized that the Stroop is a 
of creativity. Specifically, it was h! 
sized that high creative individuals j 
do better on the Stroop than average © 
low creative subjects. Three indepen 
groups of subjects were rated for 
creativity. One group was rated by teach 
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| es, a second group by Guilford’s (1967) 
Matchstick Test, and a third group by 
Roweton’s (1969) Improvements Test. 
Group differences as well as correlations 
were calculated because of the potential 
problems inherent in these measures for 
rating individuals (e.g., bias, past experi- 
ence, intelligence). 


Method 

Subjects 

Subjects were 450 high school stu- 
dents attending a Southern California 
school. The sample was nearly evenly 
divided by sex with 232 females and 218 
males. The median age of all subjects Was 
16 with a range of 14 to 18. All subjects 
were volunteers who received no compen- 
sation other than some time off from 
normal classroom routine. 


Measures 

A group form of the Stroop Color and 
Word Test (Golden, 1975) was used for 
this study. The test consisted of three 
pages, each with 100 items arranged in 
columns of 20, Each item on the first 
page was either the word RED, GREEN, 
or BLUE written in capitals and printed 
in black ink. The second page consisted 
of all XXXX's printed in either red, 
green, or blue ink. The third page con: 
tained the words of the first page printed 
in the colors of the second page. The 
word and the color it was printed in never 
matched, e.g., green was always printed in 
ted or blue. 

The Improvements Test 
1969) involved giving the subject the 
name of a common item (such as à 
doorknob) and asking the subject to 
produce possible improvements. 
Matchstick Test consisted of problems in 
Which the subject had to remove match- 
Sticks to produce a given pattern. Each of 
these tests consisted of two parts. 

The last measure was a form listing 
only the student’s name, which reques 
the teacher to rate the student’s creativity 
on a scale of one to nine, with one being 
lowest. 


| Procedures 
All subjects were given the Stroop 


Color and Word Test (SCWT). On the 


(Roweton, 
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first page the subjects were asked to read 
the color words (as a warm up to ac- 
quaint them with the procedura), 

on the last two pages they were asked to 
name the color of the ink, Subjects were 
given 45 seconds for each page and 

to indicate how many items they com- 
pleted. 

Subjects then were divided into three 
independent groups and rated by three 
measures of creativity; 75 subjects were 
given the Matchstick Test, 133 subjects 
took the Improvements Test and 212 
subjects were rated by teachers. Four 
teachers were asked to give ratings, each 
teacher having had the subjects in class 
for at least 6 months prior to rating. All 
testing was done during a no 
50-minute class period and was com- 
pleted over a 3 day span. 

Half of the subjects (38) who took the 
Matchstick Test were given Part 1 first 
followed by Part Il, while the remaining 
subjects (37) took Part II first, The same 
procedure was followed with the subjects 
taking the Improvements Test. 


Results 


the equation was the third page score 
minus .495 x the second page score plus 
39, The overall average was 45.93 with a 


tandard deviation of 9,74. 
s e mean score for the Matchstick 


Th 
Test was 11.33 with a standard deviation 
of 3.05. For the Improvements Test the 
mean performance was 19.96 answers 
with a standard deviation of 8.46. The 
mean teacher creativity rating was 5.48 


with a standard deviation of 1.93. 
the Stroop Test 


that the higher the 
tests the better the 
Stroop. The t be 
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Table 1 
Stroop Scores and Correlations for All Variables and Variable Levels 
Stroop Scores 
Level n 
Test > E ; 
Matchstick 75 45.38 8.70 45 
High 25 51.11 9.62 
Medium 25 45.29 9.38 
Low 25 40.09 9.12 
Improvements 133 46.23 9.01 30% 
High 44 51.28 8.43 
Medium 45 45.59 9.92 
M Low 44 40.87 9.45 
Teacher Rating I" 212 46.13 9.40 | 42** 
** p< .001 
tween the high and middle levels of the Discussion 


Matchstick test was 2.28 (p«.05, df-48), 
between the high and low levels 6.5 
(p<.001, df=48), and between the middle 
and low levels 1.97 (p<.06, df=48). For 
the Improvements Test the corresponding 
ts were 2.9 (p<.005, df=87), 54 
(p<.001, df=87), and 3.2 (p<.005, 
df-87). 


The correlation between the Match- 
Stick results and the Stroop was .15 (n.s.). 
When the first and second parts of the 
test were correlated separately, the corre- 
lation for Part I was-.13 (n.5.), while the 
correlation for Part II was .32 (p<.01, 
df=73). The correlation of the difference 
between the two parts (amount of im- 
provement) was .46 (p<.001). 

For the Improvements Test, the over- 
all correlation was .30 (p<.01, df-131). 
For the first part the correlation was .16 
(n.s.), while for the second part it was .47 
(p<.001). The amount of change between 
the two parts correlated .50 (p<.001). 
Teacher ratings of creativity correlated 
42 (p<.001, df=210) with Stroop 
scores. 


The hypothesis that the Stroop score 

would be related to the Oe pu le 
ivity tests was confirme 

case. This would suggest that the Stroop | 
is a valid measure of creativity whio 
deserves closer attention by researchers In 
the future. In addition, a close examin? 
tion of the data suggests a possible theory 
which may explain this relationship. 


It has been proposed in the WU 
intelligence research (e.g., Bloom, di 
Carroll, 1963) that IQ can best be eA f 
ed as a rate of learning factor a a 
a number expressing some absolu : BN. 
of ability or a limit to what a subjec 
accomplish. Under this concepta 2 
high IQ person differs from the ov 
person in that he learns faster those d 
requiring intelligence. A low IO pa 
could show better performance metic 
intelligence task if he had more Pe xe 
or more familiarity with a task. Ho essen 
we would expect this superiority to rience 
and eventually drop out with expen 
for the higher IQ person. The P 
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results suggest that we might profitably 
regard creativity in an analagous manner, 
asa rate of learning ability in creative 
tasks. 

This view would predict that on a 
given task with past experience held 
constant a more creative person would 
always do better on a creative task than a 
less creative person. However, if experi- 
ence were varied to a great degree, initial 
performance on a creative task might be 
almost entirely unrelated to creativity 
and more related to past experience and 
practice. We would expect that the 
dependency of performance over time on 
creative ability would increase as experi- 
ence became more evenly distributed. 
This theory would predict that perform- 
ance on the second section of a test 
would be more related to a measure of 
creative ability than performance on the 
initial section of a test. More importantly 
the theory would predict that the amount 
of improvement over time (ie., rate of 
learning) would be highly correlated with 
à measure of creativity regardless of 
| initial performance. 

These are the results we find when 
comparing results from the Matchstick 
and Improvement Tests to the Stroop. 
Initial performance was least correlated 

. with the SCWT, while rate of learning 

(improvement) scores were highly corre- 

lated (p<.001) with the Stroop. The 

theory as a whole is also supported to 
some degree by the work of Friedman 

(1965), Ridley and Birney (1967), 

Roweton (1969), and Warren and Davis 

(1969), who have found that practice 

unrelated to creative ability itself (repeti- 

tion, a list of rules, and so on) can 

Significantly increase scores on various 

tests of creativity, although it would be 

hard to argue that creativity had been 
us enhanced in some permanent 

y. 

The Stroop may be an accurate mea- 
Sure of basic creative ability because it 
requires the subject to quickly and accu- 
rately devise new methods for handling 
what most people experience as a highly 
ambiguous situation. This requirement 
may explain why the Stroop can be 
related to creative measures as disparate 
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as verbal and non-verbal tasks and ratings. 
The key emphasis here is in the process 
and not in the product. 

The use of the Stroop as a measure of 
creativity also presents additional advant- 
ages over many traditional tests. The test 
can be given to anyone able to read, from 
the second grade onward under normal 
conditions and is easy to administer. In 
addition the test shows no sex bias and is 
stable over time (see Jensen & Rohwer, 
1966, for a review of the research in these 
and other areas, and Golden, Note 2). 
The fact that the test employs such a 
basic ability as its measure makes it cross 
cultural and easily translatable (e.g. 
Smith and Nyman (1962) use a Swedish 
version). 

It is evident that there is a need for 
further research to expand upon the ideas 
presented here as well as the potential of 
the Stroop in the area of personality 
assessment both in research and on a 
more practical level. Further research 
should give us a clearer understanding of 
the processes involved in the Stroop test 
itself as well as those cognitive abilities 
required by the creative person. 
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Summary: The study aims were to 


identify the interpersonal style characteristics of 


Vietnam Era veterans by comparison with World War II veterans. The sample included 3,075 
veterans in treatment in 47 VA health care facilities. Patients were categorized as 
medical-surgical, psychiatric, and drug addicted, and divided by age into the 24 or less, and 
the 45 to 55 age groups. The measuring device was the Interpersonal Style Inventory. Group. 


differences on the 17 scores were tested by discriminant function analyses. 


The Vietnam Era 


veterans were found to be more rebellious, mistrustful, adventure-seeking and expedient 


than the older veterans. 
The broad goal of this paper is to 


| present data regarding the interpersonal gr 


and life style characteristics of Vietnam 
Era Veterans. The specific aims of the 
study were: (a) to compare the inter- 
personal styles of medical-surgical, 
chiatric, and drug addicted young 
ietnam Era patients; (b) to compare the 
interpersonal styles of Vietnam Era with 
World War II Era veterans; (c) to compare 
the interpersonal styles of alcoholic and 
drug dependent veterans of the Vietnam 
Era. The instrument used throughout was 
the Interpersonal Style Inventory, Form 
C(Lorr & Youniss, 1973). 


Method 

Subjects 

The veterans studied were those in 
treatment in Veterans Administration 
(VA) health care facilities in the fall of 
1972. Cases were solicited from all types 
of medical, surgical, and psychiatric 
services including clinics and hospitals. In 
all, some 47 VA stations contributed data 
on male veterans of all periods of military 
service, of all social and ethnic back- 
grounds. Contributions were requested on 
4 voluntary basis and the forms required 
Were completed anonymously with only 
station name and code number recorded 
on the answer sheets. 
Procedures 

The data were collected on each sub- 

From a | 3 “The 
prp Bot toy enm 
Central Office, Washington, D. C., 1973. 


The first, a Demo- 
provided a record of 
the patient's age, marital status, highest 
academic grade completed, period of 
military service, and location of resi- 
dence. In addition, a record was made of 
the subject's primary and secondary diag- 
nosis and the type of medical service on 
which he received treatment. 

The second form consisted of the 
Interpersonal Style Inventory, Form C 
(Lorr & Youniss, 1971) and the associ- 
ated answer sheet. The ISI consists of 340 
short statements descriptive of est 
behaviors and of attitudes. The Invento! 
measures 17 bipoplar dimensions ea 
defined by 20 test items answered by the 
subject as descriptively true or false. 

The subjects were first grouped by 


treatment. service as medical and surgical 
and addicted 


oy I (PS), 

AD). Next the three diagnostic groupings 
were divided by age into those 4 or less, 
and those between 45 and 54. The first 
group consisted of Vietnam Era veterans, 
while the second goi included a very 
high percentage of jd War II veterans. 
To compare alcohol and drug dependent 
cases, the distribution of ages of subjects 
in these two E og. was examined. It 
revealed that 84% of the drug dependent 
patients were 30 years old or less, while 
only 11% of the alcohol dependent 
in this age grouping: only 
old or less were com- 


ject on two forms. 
aphic Data Sheet, 


pared. To test 
groups could be differentiated signifi- 


cantly by the ISI, a discriminant function 
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procedure was followed in each analysis." 
Results 


Sample Characteristics 

The overall sample consisted of 3075 
ases ranging in age from 18 to 84. Of 
this sample, 1030 were medical-surgical 
tases, 1228 were psychiatric, and 539 
were alcoholic or drug dependent. Some 
58% of the MS cases were high school 
graduates but the remainder included a 
higher percentage (62%). The sharpest 
differences among the diagnostic groups 
were in marital status. Of the medical 
surgical, 49% were married, but only 30% 
of the PS and 36% of the Addicts were 
married (Chi-square was highly signifi- 
cant), Of the Vietnam Era veterans, 25% 
were MS, 33% were PS, and 27% were 
AD. Of the World War II veterans, 46% 
me MS, 37% were PS, and 39% were 


Vietnam Era and World War IT 
Era Veterans 

When subjects age 24 or less (*Viet- 
nam Era veterans") are compared with 
those 45 through 54 ("World War Hu 
Veterans") significant differences are 
found regardless of diagnostic grouping. 
The multiple correlations of the com- 
bined MS and PS subgroups for the 17 ISI 
scales is .83 for “Vietnam Era veterans" 
and 87 for “World War II veterans.” 

An analysis of the individual scales 
reveals that on 10 of the 17 scales, 
younger veterans differ significantly from 
older veterans, regardless of MS or PS 
diagnosis. Younger veterans, in compari- 
son to older veterans, are more outgoing, 
attention-seeking, mistrustful, resistant to 
rules and conventional norms, impulsive, 
and undefensive about themselves. They 
are also psychologically more open to 
new experiences and more active in risk- 
involving adventures. By contrast, older 
Veterans are more tolerant of annoyances 
or frustrations, conscientious about their 
responsibilities, and orderly in their be- 
havior, The mean scores are presented in 
Table 1. The MS and PS subgroups were 
not combined because there are p 


1 
! The computer assistance of Mary Lou Luna 
55 gratefully acknowledged. 


ated age differences that should be tested 
with nonhospitalized veterans. The 
related changes are quite similar wi 
both the MS and PS groups. 


Diagnostic Differences 
Among Vietnam Veterans 

Table 1 also presents the mean scores 
of the alcoholic and drug-addicted (AD) 
younger Vietnam Era veterans. The dis- 
criminant function was highly significant 
and two dimensions accounted for the 
differences among the MS, PS, and AD 
groups. The MS subjects are most achiev- 
ing, orderly, and stable, but the least 
succorant. The PS subjects are the most 
passive (nondirective), detached, yielding, 
anxious, and cautious. The AD subjects 
are most attention-seeking, €X) ient 
(lacking in scruples), and mistrustful. 


Alcohol and Drug 
Group Differences 
The total sample 


Crossvalidation Sample 
In order to corroborate some of the 
findings, a second sample of 1080 remain- 
ing cases was in the same man- 
ner as the first. Diagnostically the sample 
included 519 MS cases, 348 PS, 149 
alcoholic and oag ap m 
ans. The proportions of ve erans " 
senting VELO riods of service were 
de og ta oe seen ri 
e demogra 
second sample also paralleled those of the 


first. 
In the comparison, T young, MS 
st mtn 

tients. A compa 

apes ui ween 54 Vietnam Era 
and 100 World War H Era 
The were consistent 
found in the first — 
Y tients were more attention 
bores independent, rule free, and both 


ME 
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novelty and adventure seeking. The older 
group was more conscientious, trusting, 
orderly, and deliberate. All discriminate 
function analyses were significant. 


Discussion 

Several conclusions can be drawn from 
this study. First, patients of the same age 
tend to have similar interpersonal style 
characteristics, regardless of diagnostic 
grouping. This may be construed as re- 
flecting not only age but also the effects 
of different environmental conditions of 
the changing times. Second, these differ- 
ences, particularly for Vietnam Era veter- 
ans in contrast to World War II Era 
veterans, reflect striking shifts in social 
attitudes and personality style. In a re- 
cent report Stenger (1971) characterized 
the Vietnam Era veteran as “less willing 
to accept authority in a compliant man- 
ner and quite willing to question and even 
challenge it.” They feel they have “the 
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right to know about things that affect” 
(them) and “to have a voice in them.” 
Since they believe authority is not re- 
sponsive, they tend to be bitter, mistrust- 
ful, and suspicious of those in authority, 
The data reported here are supportive of 
these observations. 
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FK ratio, 


lm of the MMPI (Kincannon, 
Overall, Hunter, & Butcher, 1973; Fasch- 
itgbauer, Note 1). Kincannon (1968) 

recently constructed a 71-item short 
fm MMPI known as the Mini-Mult. The 
ilopment of this short form has stimu- 
ted considerable research and the utility 
ot the Mini-Mult has been examined with 
‘number of populations including college 
‘iudents (Armentrout, 1970; Gayton, 
caw & Wilson, 1972; Percell & Delk, 

73), psychiatric 


reformatory inmates 

turbed » 1972), emotionally dis- 

bi. adolescents Gayton & Wilson, 

a Mlott, 1973) and parents of 
sonally disturbed children (Gayton 
ison, 1971), 


Several authors hav ifi 
i e made specific 
ago of difficulty with the Mini-Mult 
tangy Scales; especially scale F. Kin- 
leno (1968) first noted difficulty when 
luere * tendency for the Mini-Mult 

e estimate extreme scores on the F 

" e felt this to be the most serious 
Mout (1928 of the MinMult. Armen- 
Wsatice, 970) and Dean (1972) reported 
ind full Mond, T's between the Mini-Mult 
owe ( MEI on scale F while Hobbs & 
ing Det 73), Trybus & Hewitt (1972) 

an (1972) Teport similar findings 


l of Personality Assessment, 1975 39,5 
Aes 51. 


An Investigation of the Mini-Mult Validity Scales 
JOHN S. BISHOP and MURRAY M. CITRIN 
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scale and 1 of 3 profiles invalidated by an elevated K Scal 
invalidated by an F-K ratio of K11 were detected. imd tne ones 
Mini-Mult were utilized, the detection rate improved considerably for the F scale and the 


When new conversion values for the 


with the L scale. Significant differences 
between scale F x's for the Mini-Mult and 
the full MMPI have been reported by 
Kincannon (1968), Lacks (1970) and 
Hartford, Lubetkin, and Alpert (1972). 
Trybus and Hewitt (1972) and Hartford 
et al., (1972) have reported similar find- 
ings with scale L. In these latter studies 
the Mini-Mult has been found to under- 
estimate scores on the F scale and to 
overestimate scores on the L scale. 


Using criteria for L, F and K of, 
scores 270, Armentrout and Ro 
(1970) found that with male delinqu 
only 7 out of 37 invalid full MMPIs w 
also classified invalid by the Mini-Mu 
For females the detection rate was six ou 
of eight. Using college students and the 
same validity scale criteria, Armentrout 
(1970) found detection rates of one of 
nine for females and zero of four for 
males. Using similar criteria and subject 
population, Percell and Delk (1973) 
found that two out of six invalid MMPI 
profiles were picked up with a written 
form of the Mini-Mult and zero of six 
picked up with an oral form. 


This study was an attempt to deter- 
mine the ability of the Mini-Mult to 
detect invalid MMPI profiles in an adult 
psychiatric population. It was felt that 
revious research raised serious questions 
as to the ability of the Mini-Mult to 
detect invalidity and that such a short- 
coming would limit the usefulness of this 


short form MMPI. 
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Method 


The records of all patients who had 
been given the MMPI during the years 
1972-73 were taken from the files of the 
Division of Psychology, Maine Medical 
Center. Thirty-four protocols (15 males 
and 19 females) were found to be invalid 
according to the following criteria: (a) L 
scale raw score >9, (b) F scale raw score 
>20 or (c) K scale raw score >22. Using 
these criteria, four protocols were found 
to be invalid because of an elevated L 
scale, 27 on the basis of an elevated F 
scale and three on the basis of an elevated 
K scale. The age range for the patients 
was 14-57 years with a mean of 23.8 
years. 

The validity scales of all 34 MMPIs 
were rescored using only Mini-Mult items. 
Templates derived from the Mini-Mult 
were constructed and the obtained raw 
scores were converted into standard scale 
raw scores using the conversion table 
provided by Kincannon (1968). 


Results and Discussion 


When the degree of corres dence 
between the Mini-Mult and the standard 
MMPI was determined, only 14 of the 27 
profiles invalidated by an elevated F scale 
on the full MMPI were found to be 
invalid with the Mini-Mult. Although the 
number of invalid profiles because of 
elevated L and K scales is small, similar 
results are noted in that only two of four 
profiles invalidated by the elevated L 
scale were detected and 
protocols invalidated by 


setting a score of >11 
an invalid profile. Using this criterion, 25 
protocols were invalidated by the stand- 
ard MMPI. When similar F-K ratios were 
determined with the use of the Mini-Mult, 
only 11 of the 25 protocols were found 
to be invalid. 

These findings are consistent with 
previous research that has questioned the 
adequacy of the Mini-Mult validity scales. 
Although the incidence of false positives 
cannot be obtained from the present 
data, the finding that in approximately 
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5095 of the cases the Mini-Mult 
detect invalid MMPI profiles raises 
e as to its adequacy as a s 
evice. This would certainly seem 
the most serious type of error when 
an instrument for screening purposes. 


Attempts to correct for the 
ciencies in the validity scales have i 
cluded either the addition of extra it 
or the computation of new conv 
values. Dean (1972) has attemp 
improve the validity of the 
with the use of additional items 
Faschingbauer (note 1) has devel 
new conversion values. When the vi 
scales of the invalid profiles discusses 
above are re-examined with the use o 
Faschingbauer's values the detection rat 
increases considerably for the F scali 
Twenty-three of the 27 profiles in 
dated by an elevated F scale and 21 6 
the 25 protocols invalidated by an Z 
ratio 211 are now found to be in! 
with the Mini-Mult. No changes w 
noted in the detection of the profiles tha 
had been invalidated by an elevated L 0 
K scale. 


In summary, this investigation sup 
ports previous research that raised quet 
tions concerning the adequacy of 
Mini-Mult validity scales. The new con 
sion values suggested by de 
(Note 1) appear to add considerably ! 
the adequacy of the validity scales, how: 
wad further research is needed which 
attempts to improve the ability of U 
Mini-Mult to detect invalidity. 
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Summary: Information about an individual’s past relationships with his parents is an 
important component in psychological assessment procedures. To systematically connect 
these relationships and personality, two groups of college students completed an objective 
inventory designed to assess parental child rearing behaviors. Canonical correlational analysis ] 
was employed to relate these measures to the CPI and MMPI. A recalled parental behavior 
component described as Acceptance vs. Hostile Detachment/Involvement emerged as being 
highly related to aspects of both personality inventories, with greater recalled acceptance 


(and lesser recalled hostility) being associated with the more positive aspects of personality. 


Additional findings are enumerated. 


Parental behaviors, as perceived and 
interpreted by the child, have long been 
viewed as among the more important 
determiners of both the child's behavior 
and personality. In recognition of this, 
some inquiry is usually made into the 
area of parent-child relations in the assess- 
ment of adult personality functioning. 
Evidence exists that such retrospective 
teports made by adolescents and adults 
concerning their parents’ behavior during 
childhood relate substantially to indepen- 
dent measures of these experiences (Bron- 
son, Katten, & Livson, 1959; Rosenthal, 
1963). These self histories may be in- 
terpreted as measures of the phenomeno- 
logical impact of parental behaviors. 
Further, adults’ retrospective accounts of 
parental behavior have demonstrated 
some empirical utility — they have been 
related to personality adjustment (Reuter 
& Biller, 1973), creativity (Siegelman, 
Pra E illness Eos (Jacob, 
pilken, Norman, Anderson, - 
heim, 1972). wn 

Block (1971), as part of a comprehen- 
sive study of personality development, 
related personality types to adults’ recol- 
lections of their parents by having judges 
perform a Q sort of statements about 
family experiences on the basis of an 

interview with the subject. This proced- 
ure was found to be useful, but it may 
not offer the same information as self- 
reports objectively measured. Other 
studies (e.g. Siegelman, 1965) have corre- 


lated specific objective measures of re- 
called parent behavior with specific 
personality variables. While this approaa 
is of interest, the possibility exists that, 
considering pairs of variables at a sin| 
time, one loses sight of patterns 
relationships that might exist. It is 
purpose of this paper to relate adul 
retrospective accounts of parental child 
rearing behaviors, objectively measure 
to two objective personality measures by 
means of canonical correlational analysis 
a method by which overall relationshij 
between two sets of measures can be 
studied. 

The California Psychological Inventory 
(CPI) (Gough, 1969) and the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) (Hathaway & McKinley, 1951) 
were selected as personality measures 
because they are objective comprehensive 
personality measures which have been em- 
ployed extensively for both clinical an 
research purposes. To assess parent 
behavior, an objective measuring inst 
ment, the Child's Report of Parent 
Behavior Inventory (CRPBI) (Schaefer 
1965), was employed. This inventory l 
based upon a three dimensional ma 
describing perceived parental beer 
The inventory has consistently ylec d 
the same orthogonal factors with Er 
ren (Burger & Armentrout, 1971) di 
college students (Cross, 1969). The 
mensions have been labelled Accepi 
Rejection, Psychological Autono. 


bntrol (parental control through domi- 

ition and inducement of guilt and/or 

inxiety) and Firm-Lax Control (parental 

Montro] through rule making and limit 
setting). 


Method 

Subjects 

Two groups of subjects were em- 
ployed. Group I was comprised of 150 
male and 79 female introductory psychol- 
ogy students from a midwestern state 
university. Group II consisted of 83 male 
and 49 female introductory psychology 
students from a private midwestern 
university. All subjects participated in the 
study for partial course credit. 


'ocedure 
All subjects were instructed to com- 
lete the CRPBI with respect to both 
Barents. The CRPBI is a 192-item inven- 
Dry consisting of statements about 
rental child rearing behaviors. Subjects 
indicat whether each behavior was 
Like", "Somewhat Like" or “Not Like" 
Their parent. Eighteen scales (listed in 
able 1) are usually scored in the instru- 
ment. Both parents of all subjects were 
still alive at the time of the@study. 
M Subjects in Group I completed the CPI, 
and subjects in Group II completed the 
MMPI. The personality measures, for 
both groups, were secured from three to 
five days after the recalled parental be- 
havior measurements were taken. 


Results 


For both Group I and Group II, the 
M scales of the CRPBI were related to the 
scales of the CPI and MMPI, respectively, 
using canonical correlational analysis. 
Canonical correlation finds linear combi- 
ations of variables from one set which 
maximally relate to linear combinations 
Of variables from another set. Each of 
these combinations can be related to the 
Original variables by correlating these 
cl with the combinations (Van de 
D 1971). Such correlations between 

e Original variables and the linear 
combinations (subsequently called 
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canonical components) can be interpreted 
in a similar fashion to factor loadings in 
factor analysis. If one considers the 
canonical components to be "factors" the 
correlations between the factors of the 
two sets of variables are the canonical 
correlations. Each of the original vari- 
ables, within each set, has a correlation 
with (“factor loading on") each canonical 
component of that set. An additional 
property of canonical analysis is that each 
canonical correlation between two sets of 
variables is uncorrelated with other 
canonical correlations between the two 
variable sets. 

Canonical analyses were first per- 
formed relating perceived mother and 
father behaviors for Group I subjects to 
the CPI. The analyses were run indepen- 
dently for male and female respondents. 
The first canonical correlations for males’ 
and females’ reports of mother behaviors 
with the CPI were significant at the .05 
level. For father behaviors, the males’ 
reports (p = .07) and females’ reports (p = 
20) were not significant. Since the 
relationships involved were considered to 
be of interest from a descriptive point of 
view, independently of significance, the 
results for the first canonical correlations 
will be presented for all data sets. Table 1 

resents the correlations between the 
CRPBI scales and the first canonical 
components by sex of respondent and sex 
of parent. Table 2 contains the corres- 
ponding correlations between the CPI 
scales and the first canonical components. 
The canonical correlations themselves are 
the correlations between the combina- 
tions of variables defined by equivalent 
columns of Tables 1 and 2. 

Looking first at the results for the 
males, the canonical correlation between 
the CPI and mother behaviors was 66. 
The canonical component of the mother 
behavior scales was bipolar with Accept- 
ance, Childcenteredness and Acceptance 
of Individuation at the positive pole and 
Rejection, Control though Guilt, Hos- 
tile Control, Inconsistent Discipline, In- 
stilling Persistent Anxiety, Hostile 
Detachment and Withdrawal of Relations 
at the negative pole. The scales at the 
positive pole define one end of the 
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Table 1 
Correlations Between CRPBI Scales and Canonical Components (Group I) 


Low [ 
Father Mother Father . 


CRPBI Scales 


Acceptance 
Childcenteredness 
Possessiveness 
Rejection 
Control 
Enforcement 
Positive Involvement 
Intrusiveness 

Control Through Guilt 
Hostile Control 

Inconsistent Discipline 
Nonenforcement 
Acceptance of Individuation 
Lax Discipline 

Instilling Persistent Anxiety 
Hostile Detachment 
Withdrawal of Relations 
Extreme Autonomy 


Note: Decimals omitted. 
* Major scales defining the respective canonical components. 


Acceptance-Rejection factor usually component is a combination of the 
found in the CRPBL. The scales at the two factors of the CRPBI, with Ai 
negative pole of the canonical component ance at one pole and Hostile Detach 
collectively define (with one exception — Involvement at the other. The co 
Inconsistent Discipline) two concepts ponding CPI canonical componen 
called hostile involvement and hostile principally defined by the Wb, Re, 50 
detachment. These scales correspond to and Ac scales. These scales typically 
the control pole of the Psychological highly on the first and largest d 
Autonomy-Control factor and the rejec- found in the CPI. The factor 

tion pole of the Acceptance- Rejection adjustment factor, and has been de! 
factor respectively. Thus, the canonical in various terms, usually including 
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Table 2 


G. K. BUR 


Correlations Between CPI Scales and Canonical Components (Group 1) 
e | 
CPI Scales 
Fe [pee ee 
jominance (Do) 27 16 19 
Capacity for Status (Cs) 58" 
Sociability (Sy) 54 
Social Presence (Sp) 36 
Self-Acceptance (Sa) 4e 
Sense of Well-Being (Wb) 25 | 
Responsibility (Re) 33 | 
Socialization (So) 45" 
šelf Control (Sc) D. 
‘olerance (To) e 
ood Impression (Gi) 13 
Communality (Cm) 5 
Achievement via Conformance (Ac) 4 
Achievement via Independence (Ai) Je 
Intellectual Efficiency (Je) M 
-03 


Psychological-Mindedness (Py) 
Flexibility (Fx) 
_ Femininity (Fe) 


Note: Decimals omitted. 


? Major scales defining the respective canonical components. 
i found for the 

notion of social conformit and adjust. ponent is similar to that foun 
ment (Mitchell & Prec Tora 1960). mother behaviors, MA epe ate 
Males recalling their mothers as accepting Acceptance pole is à a s edu 
_ tend to report themselves as better adjus- Detachment scales r^ qu pen cm 

ted than those reporting mother behavior The corresponding 4i Te end Fx. It 
in terms of hostile detachment and/or sists, of Wb, Re, eat (Wb Re 
hostile involvement. For the perceived seems to encompass adj lon "Fx, 
father behaviors, the canonical compo- 10, Ai, le) "- sno belle d capacity 
nent is represented by the scales Control, le, Ai) which has "euh and action 
Intrusiveness, Control though Guilt, Hos- dent hon! 960). These 
tile Control, Instilling Persistent Anxiety (Mitchell & Pierce-Jon ino cf 
and Withdrawal of Relations. This com- characteristics are relate 
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perceived paternal hostile control behavi- 
ors. This canonical correlation had a value 
of .65. 

Considering next the females’ reports, 
the component for mother behaviors is 
Suggestive of the bipolar Acceptance- 
Hostile Detachment/Involvement found 
in males’ reports of mother behaviors. 
However, the Acceptance pole is not as 
clearly defined. The corresponding CPI 
component is comprised of Re and So, 
scales again representing the CPI adjust- 
ment factor. The canonical correlation 
was .88. For reports of father behaviors, a 
clearly defined Acceptance-Hostile 
Detachment/ Involvement component 
emerged. However, the CPI component 
was quite different from those reported 
previously. The CPI scales correlating 
| with the father behavior component were 
Do, Cs, Sy, Sa, So and Je. The first four 
are commonly found in a major CPI 
factor labeled social poise, social confi- 
dence, or social extraversion. The last two 
represent the Py described adjust- 
ment factor. Thus, females reporting an 
accepting father and an absence of hostile 
detachment/involvement behaviors report 
greater social confidence and adjustment. 
| The results from Group I indicate that 


the dimensions contained within the 
CRPBI scales that maximally relate to the 
CPI scales are not precisely those used by 
| Schaefer (1965) to describe perceived 
parental behavior. Three of the four 
canonical components (for the CRPBI 
| Scales) describe a bipolar dimension of 
| Acceptance or Loving Involvement versus 
Hostile  Detachment/Involvement. The 
| negative pole implies that the opposite of 
| acceptance or love is hostility, which may 
take the form of intrusion or detachment 
| — a kind of active or passive mode. All 
| the components related to the adjustment 
scales of the CPI, with greater adjustment 
associated with more accepting than hos- 
tile parents. 

The data for Group II were analyzed, 
relating the MMPI scales to the CRPBI 
scales for mother and father behaviors 
separately by sex of respondent. For the 
males’ reports, the first canonical correla- 
tion for mother behaviors and the first 
three for father behaviors were significant 
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at the .05 level. For females, only 
first canonical correlation for mothe 
behaviors was significant at the .05 level. 
The data for the father behaviors (p= 
.30) is presented for descriptive purposes. 
Tables 3 and 4 present the correlations 
between the CRPBI and MMPI scales with 
the respective canonical components. 

For the males, the mother behavior 
component again was the Acceptance vs. 
Hostile Detachment/Involvement (includ- 
ing Inconsistent Discipline) component 
found in the results for Group I. The 
corresponding component from the 
MMPI includes the Pr and Sc scales. 
Perceived Rejection and Hostile Detach- 
ment/Involvement in the mother are 
associated with individuals who are worri- 
some and apprehensive, and feel alienated 
from others (canonical r = -79). The first 
father component (canonical 7 = .98), for 
the MMPI scales, is nearly completely 
determined by the L scale. The tendency) 
to put oneself in a favorable light shares 
significant amount of variance with thi 
scales assessing father behavior. The 
Scores of the subjects on the L scales were 
within normal range, with a mean of 
about four. The CRPBI scales most highly 
telated to L were Acceptance, Child- 
centeredness, Rejection, Positive Involve- 
ment, Intrusiveness, Lax Discipline, With- 
drawal of Relations and Extreme Auton- 
omy. The remaining canonical correla- 
tions involving father behavior for the 
males are independent of L scale influ- 
ences, due to the lack of correlation 
between successive canonical compo- 
nents. The second canonical component 
for father behavior involved Hostile Con- 
trol, Inconsistent Discipline and Instilling 
Persistent Anxiety, and can be regarded 
as the Hostile Involvement component 
previously described. The corresponding 

I component resembles the first 
father behavior component in that F, K, . 
Hs and Pd, along with Pr and Sc, are 
strongly associated with it. For perceived 
father behavior, Hostile Involvement is 
related to nonconformity, lack of soci- 
ability, bodily concerns, rebelliousness or 
independence, apprehension and worry, 
and some feelings of alienation from 
others (canonical r = .81). The last father 
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Table 3 
Correlations Between CRPBI Scales and Canonical Components (Group II) 


CRPBI Scales 


Acceptance 
Childcenteredness 
Possessiveness 
Rejection 

Control 

Enforcement 
Positive Involvement 


Intrusiveness 


Hostil Control 

Inconsistent Discipline 
Nonenforcement 
Acceptance of Individuation 
Lax Discipline 

Instilling Persistent Anxiety 
Hostile Detachment 
Withdrawal of Relations 


Extreme Autonomy 


Note: Decimals omitted. 


Females 


40* | -07 
SOT Ieee 
-67 | -34 

01 | -06 
-29 | -20 

30 | -01 

02 | -23 
-61* | -18 
-523 | -19 
-60* | 10 
-49 | 22 

sœ | Ol 
-05 | 09 
-60è | -51° 
Usas 


a i " 
Major scales defining the respective canonical components. 


component, again bipolar, had Child- 
Centeredness, Positive Involvement and 
Acceptance of Individuation at one pole 
and Rejection and Hostile Detachment at 
the other. This can be seen as an Accept- 
ance versus Rejection/Hostile Detach- 
ment component. The MMPI component 
was also bipolar, with D and Ma at the 
Opposite ends. This would seem to be a 

ension of unhappiness and pessimism 


vs. energy and enthusiasm. Acceptance is 
connected to the latter, while rejection 
and detachment to the former (canonical 
r=.75). 

epee the mother component is 
the Acceptance vs. Hostile Detachment/ 
Involvement dimension described previ- 
ously for the males’ reports. Some sugges- 
tion of lack of control through limit 
setting is also present. The corresponding 
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Table 4 
Correlations Between MMPI Scales and Canonical Components (Group I) 
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MMPI Scales 


Females 


Hypochondriasis (Hs) 
Depression (D) -09 26 | -08 | -58* | -30 21 
Hysteria (Hy) 12 33 -28 -39 -34 -22 
Psychopathic Deviate (Pd) 2287 | 364* | -65° | -09 -64* | -06 
Masculinity-Femininity (Mf) -14 46° 12 -13 -09 -46° 
Paranoia (Pa) =06 | -07 | -24 24 | -19 -14 
Psychasthenia (Pr) -45* | -07 -40* 13 -31 07 
Schizophrenia (Sc) -67 | 20 | -62° 08 | -58° 24 
Hypomania (Ma) -36 43* | -35 44* | -52° | -10 
Social Introversion- 
Extroversion (Si) -34 -20 -36 e 6 1 


Note: Decimals omitted. 
è Major scales defining the respective canonical components. 


MMPI component included F, K, Hs, Pd, 
Sc and Ma. This component is also similar 
to some of the components found in the 
males' reports. For perceived mother be- 
haviors, Hostile Detachment/Involvement 
is related to nonconformity, lack of 
sociability, bodily concerns, rebellious- 
ness, and independence, alienation from 
others, and presence of energy and 
enthusiasm. The canonical correlation 
was .95. The father component for the 
females was the Instilling Persistent 
Anxiety scale, and the MMPI component 
was the Mf scale. Females who recall their 
fathers as instilling anxiety tend to be 
aggressive, dominating and competitive. 


Considering the CRPBI scales, the re- 
sults for Group II evidenced some differ- 
ences and similarities to patterns found in 
Group I. The reports of mother behavior, 
for both males and females, formed a 
component similar to the Acceptance VS. 
Hostile Involvement/Detachment dis- 
cussed in the Group I results, but with 
the addition of the notion of laxity of 
control (which was somewhat more 
pronounced in the data from the 
females). The females’ MMPI compondm 
(for mother) includes the scales F, Hs an 
Pd, a pattern which appears twice in e 
males’ father components. Along with 5c 
and Ma, these scales emerge as related to 
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perceptions of same sexed parents. 
Further, the relationships between re- 
called father behavior and personality 
seem particularly strong for the males. 
However, one dimension of these 
relationships involves primarily the L 
scale of the MMPI, indicating social favor- 
ability of responses is a significant factor 
present in males’ reports of father be- 
havior. 


Discussion 


In comparing the results for the two 

oups, one is struck with the consistency 
with which the Acceptance versus Hostile 
Detachment/Involvement component for 
parent behavior emerges. The fact that it 
appears in relation to two personality 
instruments which differ somewhat in 
emphasis argues for its importance. 
Siegelman (1965), for a sample of college 
students, found no relationships between 
a dimension assessing parental control of 
the child and anxiety and Extroversion- 
introversion. The data reported here indi- 
cate that elements of control (contained 
in the concept of Hostile Involvement) 
are strongly related to similar personality 
variables. Correlating a priori dimensions, 
as Siegelman did, is a procedure which 
may miss the most mutually relevant 
aspects of the data. The differences may, 
however, be due to the different instru- 
ments used to measure the variables 
involved, or to differences between the 
samples studied. 

Inspection of Block’s (1971) Q sort 
statements which distinguish between the 
personality types studied indicates that 
about a third describe areas of overlap 
with the CRPBI. In addition, at least six 
of the eleven personality types described 
are associated with parent-child relation- 
ships which could be characterized along 
a dimension of Acceptance versus Hostile 
Involvement/Detachment. While there are 
differences between studying personality 
types and personality variables, it still 
would be fair to say that the general 
findings of this study were not inconsist- 
ent with his. 

It is difficult to concisely interpret the 
many relationships that have been des- 
cribed. In general, greater perceived 
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acceptance by parents (and greater 
absence of hostile involvement/detach- 
ment) was associated with the more 
positive aspects of personality. However, 
there were a number of patterns within 
the two groups which are deserving of 
further comment. The CPI data indicate a 
number of differences between the males’ 
and females’ data, mostly as a function of 
father behavior. The 
Responsibility scale of the CPI assesses 


responses, and the Socialization scale is of 
less importance for males’ responses. 
Mothers are apparently important for 
both teaching of values and their inter- 
nalization while fathers are (relatively) 
more important e values 
with the males and the internalization of 
The Self- 


of parents, 
tions. Other differences have already been 
noted. The major differences between the 
data for the males and females arose in 
connection with relationships involving 
perceived father behavior. 

The MMPI data suggest that same 
sexed parents influence the personalities 
of their children along similar lines in that 
the respective canonical components re- 
semble each other highly. Vogel and 
Lauterbach (1963) found that, with prob- 
lem male adolescents, increasing psycho- 
pathology (as defined by the number of T 
scores over 70) was significantly associ- 
ated with perceptions of mother as being 
“physically control- 
ling.” No relations between parent per- 
ceptions and measures of identification 
between these 


father behavior (the mother data is con- 
that of this study). However, 
if one of the characteristics of the prob- 
lem adolescents’ home situation was a 
father who internalized conflicts (as was 


uae 
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suggested by the data), then normals 
whose fathers were less withdrawn might 
be expected to be more intimately con- 
nected (in terms of how they are per- 
ceived) to aspects of their offsprings’ 
personality. 

It is possible that the components of 
the canonical correlations may admit to 
somewhat different interpretations than 
those described in this paper. It does 
seem clear, though, that how one recalls 
the behavior of one's parents is strongly 
linked to objective measures of person- 
ality. Studies supporting the validity of 
retrospective accounts of parental be- 
haviors have been cited earlier. Further, 
Block (1971) indicates that compared 
with other ures for assessing 
parent-child relations “.. . it may well be 
that retrospective report by an adult 
subject committed to cooperation pro- 
vides deeper and more valid information” 
(p. 131). Certainly, such reports cannot 
be dismissed as valueless. Information 
about an indivuduals past relationshi] 
family members, particularly 
parents, are important and frequent com- 
ponents in Ne eroe assessment pro- 
cedures. information objectively 
measured, has been shown to be associ- 


causal in nature, 
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Relations Between Embedded Figures Test Performance 


and Dimensions 


ROBERT 


of the I-E Scale 
STRAHAN and HELGA HUTH 


University of. Rochester 


Summary: Relations between 


an embedded figures measure of field independence and 


various dimensions of Rotter's internal-external locus of control scale were inves' 4 


general absence of significant correlations suggests 


unrelated. 


Although the personality constructs of 
field independence (Witkin, Dyk, Fater- 
son, Goodenough, & Karp, 1962) and 
lous of control of reinforcement 
(Rotter, 1966) have a degree of concep- 
tual similarity and a host of common 
correlates, associations between corres- 
ponding measures have not been signifi- 
cant (Lefcourt, 1972). Given much evi- 
dence of the non-unitary nature of the 
internal-external (I-E) locus of control 
variable, however, a question of interest is 
Whether the various aspects that might be 
discerned are uniformly unrelated to field 
independence. Of particular relevance in 
this connection is report (eB» Mirels, 
1970) of two relatively independent LE 
dimensions, the one reflecting influence 
on the course of one’s personal life, the 
other influence on the course of public 
life (e.g., on governmental policies). 


Method 


Subjects were 34 male and 48 female 
members of the first writer’s psychologi- 
cal statistics course, for whom the study 
p "real data" for class exercises. 
i terials, completed without the record- 
oe of subjects’ names, were the Group 
$ bedded Figures Test (GEFT) of 

itkin, Oltman, Raskin, and Karp (1971) 
and Rotter's (1966) L-E scale. 


Results and Discussion 


le components analysis of the 
sul -E items, using phi coefficients, Ie- 
ted in eight factors with eigenvalues 
Ret than one (Kaiser’s criterion for 

ctor rotation). Varimax rotation of the 


ou Mare extended report of this study can be 
Stat ed from the first writer, nOW at I 
e University. 


(hat these variables are essen! 


large first two components showed them. 
to be very similar to 
Mirels (1970) for both sexes; coefficients 
of congruence for corresponding factors 
were .80 to 90, those for noncorresponó- 
ing factors, 23 to 3l. 

Because GEFT was skewed and trun- - 
cated (several subjects ob maxi- 
mum possible fiel independent scores), 

dichotom the 


between G! 

and factor scores based on 

like components Were quite low and non- 
i $0 


significant relation (for 


and together), an 
nificance of that factor Was by no means 


clear. 
To explore 


linear relations OF relations r 
within certain variable ranges, sc 
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cientty small, to infer a maximum possi- 
ble relation of only modest proportions. 
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Validity of the Internal-External Scale in Its Relationship 
with Political Position 


LOUISE E. SILVERN 
University of Denver 


Summary: The study was designed to interpret previous reports of a relationship between 
left wing political position and externality on Rotter's (1966) Internal-External (HE) S 

LE items phrased in the first person Were associated with a criterion measure of locus of 
control, and externality on the scale predicted inferior performance in à skill-controlled 
task. However, political position was related to neither the criterion measure of locus of 
control nor to successful performance ina skill-controlled task. Thus, there was no evidence 
that political position was related to locus of control in spite of its relationship with the IE 
Scale, There was discussion of implications for the validity of the I-E Scale and for studying 


relationships between personality and political variables. 


Recent findings have demonstrated work, individual responsibility for pov- 
that among college students external erty, etc., and that this “ideological” 
locus of control on the Internal-External content explained the relationship be- 
(LE) Scale (Rotter, 1966), is associated tween the I-E Scale and political position. 
with left wing political position while Before concluding that political position 
internality is associated with right wing is related to locus of control the I-E Scale 
position (Abramowitz, 1973; Silvern, must be shown to function as à V 
1972; Silvern & Nakamura, 1971; measure of locus of control. Further, the 
Thomas, 1970; Dembroski, Note 1). scale's relationship with political position 
Externality or external locus of control must depend only on the valid source o 
on the scale is intended to reflect the variance in the I-E Scale. These require- 
generalized. expectation that individuals’ ments are generally neglected in interpre- 
Outcomes are controlled by chance, Or tations of relationships between person 
other forces extrinsic to the individual, alit measures an litical phenomena. 
while internality reflects an expectation [^ 
that the individual himself controls his be raised about whether the 
outcomes. valid measure of the intended construct 
However, there have been arguments of locus of control. Initially, locus © 
that the scale's relationship with political control was conceived of as varying be 
position does not demonstrate that locus tween tasks, depending on whether task 
of control is related to political position. success appeared to be 
Instead the relationship may be mediated skill (i.e., internally) versus chance, Locus 
by an invalid source of variance inadvert- of control was most often operationalized 
ently tapped by the LE Scale (Silvem & by the pattern of shifts from trial to trial 
Nakamura, 1971; Thomas, 1970; Dem- in subjects’ expectations of success 


broski, Note 1). For instance, Thomas (Bennion, 962; James, 1957; Phares, 

(1970) argued that the LE Scale tapped 1957; Rotter, Liverant, & Crowne, 1961; 

values concerning the importance of hard Ude & Vogler, 1969). The rationale was 
that when subjects believe à » is 


This research was ted by an NIMH controlled, success ap! 
| Rom dre. Universit Fellowship, and by, fants jects’ stable characteristics and a en 
NE OMA etit Commit attempt to predict future success rom 
Rept of the UCLA Corpus Computing prior performance. Therefore expectation 
“Charles. Naka PhD, offered Df. success should rise after successes and 
akamura, PAD, offered generous decrease after fart These usual shifts 


m» and assistance throughout the planning 
execution of this study. in expectancy were larger and more con- 


Th 
PE Ay S the University of sistent in tasks presented a$ skill- as com- 
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pared to chance-controlled (Bennion, 
1962; James, 1957; Phares, 1957; Rotter, 
et al., 1961). The rationale continued 
that in chance-controlled tasks, instead of 
consistent, usual shifts in expectancy, 
expectations of success would rise follow- 
ing failure and fall after success. These 
unusual shifts were presumed to stem 
from the “gambler’s fallacy” assumption 
that luck is about to change. When skill- 
and chance-controlled tasks have been 
compared, differences between them in 
the frequency of unusual shifts have been 
partially significant (Bennion, 1962) or 
non-significant (Phares, 1957; Rotter, et 
al, 1961). Thus, skill and chance- 
controlled tasks were more consistently 
differentiated by usual than by unusual 
shifts. 
The I-E Scale was intended to measure 
generalized differences among individuals, 
parallel to differences created between 
subjects who are told that their outcomes 
are controlled by skill and subjects who 
are told their outcomes are controlled by 
luck (Rotter, 1966). Thus, the scale 
should predict patterns of shifts in ex- 
ctancy of success. Petzel and Gynther 
1970) found, as expected, that extern- 
ality was positively associated with fre- 
quency of unusual shifts. However, in 
other studies unusual shifts have not been 
significantly related to the LE Scale 
(Bennion, 1962; Lefcourt, 1967; Rotter 
& Mulry, 1965). Procedures and variables 
used in these studies reduced the likeli- 
hood of a relationship between the I-E 
Scale and shifts in expectancy. First, 
these studies focused on unusual rather 
than usual shifts, although usual shifts 
better differentiate between perception 
of internal and external control. More 
important, either the instructions or the 
task’s appearance indicated whether per- 
formance was skill- or chance-controlled 
(Bennion, 1962; Lefcourt, 1967; Petzel & 
Gynther, 1970; Rotter & Mulry, 1965). 
This procedure necessarily constricted 
individual differences in expectations 
about control, decreasing the likelihood 
that the I-E Scale could predict these 
differences. In contrast, Ude and Volger 
(1969) used task instructions which were 
noncommital about skill- vs. chance- 
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control. The I-E Scale was unrelated to 
unusual shifts but the intended measure 
of usual shifts did not adequately reflect 
shifts in expectations of success and so 
the finding is inconclusive. Apparently 
there has been no adequate test of the 
relationship between the I-E Scale and 
shifts in expectancy in tasks that are 
ambiguous about the type of control 
operating. 

There has been no attempt to relate 
political position to shifts in expectancy. 

Externality has been described as a 
“perceptual-cognitive deficit" (Lefcourt, 
1967) which reflects failure to cognitively 
sort situations in a way that clarifies 
opportunities for skill-controlled rein- 
forcement (Lefcourt, 1967). Similarly, 
externality has been assumed to involve 
an “ego defensive” denial of available 
Opportunities for control (Hamsher, 
Geller, & Rotter, 1968) or generalized 
passivity (Rotter, 1966). This deficit con- 
ception of externality has implications 
for interpreting the relationship between 
externality and political position. For 
instance, left wing students could be seen 
as unable to notice opportunities for in- 
ternal control within the social-political 
Status quo. 

Internality on the I-E Scale has been 
positively associated with accurately per- 
ceiving that tasks are skill-controlled 
(Lefcourt, 1967; Ude & Vogler, 1969). 
There has apparently been no test of the 
possibility that rather than leading to 
inaccuracy per se, externality leads to 
greater accuracy in perceiving chance- 
control when appropriate. The deficit 
interpretation of externality implies not 
only inaccuracy in identifying whether 
internal or external control is operating 
but also a related inability to make use of 
available cues to a skill-controlled solu- 
tion (Lefcourt, 1967). Ude and Vogler 
(1969) found that internality on the LE 
Scale predicted superior recognition and 
use of such cues. 

There have been no attempts to deter- 
mine whether political position is related 
to accurate perception of the type o 
control operating or to the ability to Use 
cues. LE Scale items phrased in the thir M 
person may particularly reflect an invali 
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iance related to ideology, 
rson items may be more 
urin, Lao, & Beattie, 1969; 
). Differences between LE 
ial-political vs. per- 
ld be investigated 
1971; 


urce of var 
first pe 
ilid (Gurin, G 
E. r, Note 2 

‘items referring to soc 
‘sonal outcomes shou! 
. (Mirels, 1970; Silvern & Nakamura, 
—pembroski, Note 1). 
© The relationship between the I-E Scale 
and political position has sometimes been 
significant only for males (Silven & 
Nakamura, 1971; Dembroski, Note 1). 
When ethnic differences were investi- 
gated, the relationship was found only 
among subjects who listed their parents’ 
ethnic group as none, WASP, etc. 
(Silvern, 1972). The relationship did not 
Occur among Chicano or Asian-American 
Subjects. 

The following questions will be 
studied in an attempt to deal with the 
issues raised above: 

1. Is political position related to locus 
of control, as measured by shifts in ex- 
pectancy of success? (Is political position 
Telated to accuracy of perception of the 
type of control operating in chance- or 
skill-controlled tasks when perception is 
measured by shifts in expectancy of 
Success?) 

2. Is political position related to the 
Tecognition and use of available cues to a 
skill-controlled solution? 

3. Is the I-E Scale related to shifts in 
expectancy of success? (Is the I-E Scale 
related to accuracy of perception of the 
type of control operating in chance- of 
skill-controlled tasks when perception of 
control is measured by shifts in expect- 
ancy of success?) 

4. Is the LE Scale related to the recog- 

nition and use of available cues to a 
Skill-controlled solution? 
4 E. Is the relationship between the LE 
omm and political position affected by 
eed removing variance associated 
m shifts in expectancy? (Is its relation- 
z p with political position accounted for 
pecifically by a valid source of variance 
on the I-E Scale?) 


Method 
Subjects 


Subjects were 100 male non-black 
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undergraduates who received class credit 
for participating. 
Procedure and Measures 
for Group Session 
Subjects met in groups of from 2 to 12 
to complete questionnaires. All instruc- 
itten. The order in which 


tions were WII 
measures were included in the question- 


naires was balanced. 
Demographic variables. Subjects 
placed parents’ income into one of six 
ascending categories. Responses Were 
scored as a continuous variable from 1 to 
6. Subjects were asked to state the ethnic 
group With which their parents identified 
(if any) and their own religion Gf any). 
Political position. Subjects rated 
themselves as radical left, strongly liberal, 
moderately liberal, moderately conserva- 
tive, strongly conservative, OT radical 
right. Responses Were scored from 1 
(radical left) to 6 (radical right). Earlier 
work indicated that these scores predic- 
ted social-political action and organiza- 
tional membership (Silvern & Nakamura, 


1971). 
Internal-External_ Scale. The LE total 
ted following Rotter 


score was compu 
(1966). In addition, three subtotals were 


computed: (a) the third person perso. 

subtotal, i.e., the sum of all items about 
personal rather than social-political out: 
comes which were phrased in the third 
person; (b) the social-political pee 


political outcomes, 
phrased in the thi 
first person subt 
items phrased in 
subtotals were mutually 
together included all LE items. Extern- 
ality was indicated by higher scores. 


Procedures, Apparatus, and 
Measures for Individual Sessions 
Individual sessions were conducted 
within a 
jects were divide! 
the mean on 
ch group was then 
a skill or a chance 
that there were 25 subjects 
ts below 


of ea 


condition S! 
above the I- 
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Apparatus. Subjects were seated at one 
end of a table facing a vertical backboard 
on which six lights were mounted 2” 
(.0508m) apart at approximately eye 
level. The lights were labelled with num- 
bers 1 through 6. The lights, which were 
automatically controlled by relays, 
flashed on and off successively in half- 
second intervals. Each light flashed once 
in a sequence and there were seven 
sequences which differed from each other 
in the order in which the lights flashed. 

On the table in front of the backboard 
there was a control box with four buttons 
labelled 1 through 4. Depressing these 
buttons caused a corresponding number 
to light on the relay panel which was 
visible only to the experimenter. The 
experimenter, seated opposite to the sub- 
ject, was shielded from view by a dividing 
screen across the middle of the table 
behind the backboard. The experimenter 
could deliver marbles to the subject 
through a tube. 

Instructions. Subjects were told that 
they would view 32 light Sequences (or 
64 in the skill condition) and that after 
ach sequence they would push one of 
e four buttons in front of them. They 
re told that they would receive a 
marble each time they chose correctly. In 
the skill condition they were promised 
that every two marbles could later be 
exchanged for a nickle, and in the chance 
condition they were told each marble was 
worth a nickle. The possibility of winning 
some marbles by luck was pointed out 

and subjects were told that Success “may 
or may not entirely depend on luck." 
Pilot work demonstrated that the instruc- 
tions were ambiguous about whether 
there was a possibility of exercising skill 
control. 

Instructions were given for recording 
expectations of success before each trial. 
A nine-point scale was used and anchor 
points were described. 

Chance condition. Marbles were pre- 
Sented after one-fourth of the 32 trials, as 
pre-established by reference to a table of 
random numbers. The seven available 
light sequences were shown in a pre- 
established random order. 

The basic data were the presence and 
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the magnitude of shifts in expectations ol 
success following successes and follo: 
failures. A number of indices of 
were computed in order to correspond to 
the diversity of the types of scores re 
ported in the literature and to include 
indices reflecting the preponderance of 
usual as well as unusual shifts. Indices 
were as follows: (a) total number of 
shifts; (b) number of unusual shifts/total 
number of shifts; (c) total magnitude of 
usual minus unusual shifts following 
Success; (d) total magnitude of usual 
minus unusual shifts following failure; (e). 
total magnitude of all usual minus all - 
unusual shifts; (f) total magnitude of all 
usual shifts; (g) total magnitude of all 
unusual shifts; and (h) total magnitude of 
all shifts. | 

Skill condition. Each light sequence 
was associated with a particular button so - 
that the same button was always re- 
warded following the associated 
Sequence. Thus, subjects could exercise 
skill control by memorizing the button 
associated with one or more light 
sequences. Light sequences were pre- 
sented in an order pre-established by 
reference to a table of random numbers 
but with the restriction that each button 
was correct on one-fourth of the trials. 

Indices of shifts in expectancy were 
similar to those used in the chance con- 
dition, but alterations were made when 
necessary to account for the varying num- 
ber of rewards won by subjects in the 
skill condition. 

The number of rewards won provided 
a measure of the ability to use cues to 
identify the contingency between re- 
sponse and reward. 


Results 


Indices of shifts in expectancy of suc- 
cess were extremely skewed because of à 
few extreme scores. Therefore data were 
transformed into rectangular distribu- 
tions. Spearman rank-order correlation 
coefficients were used for analyses involv- 
ing shifts in expectancy. , 

Political Position 
(Questions 1 and 2) 
Each index of shifts in expectancy Was 


— 
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correlated with political position, and a 
multiple correlation was calculated be- 
tween political position and all indices 
considered together. In addition, a Pear- 
son product-moment correlation coeffi- 
cient was calculated between political 
position and' the number of rewards 
earned in the skill condition. None of 
these correlations reached or approached 
significance. Thus, political position was 
unrelated to a measure of perception of 
skill- vs. chance-control, whether accurate 
or inaccurate. Correlations were then 
calculated separately for each ethnic and 
religious group. Subjects were categorized 
by parents' ethnic group as follows: 
Asian-American (n = 12), Chicano (n= 
29), non-ethnics, i.e., those who answered 
none, WASP, Anglo, etc. (n = 51). 
Thirteen subjects could not be placed in- 
to these or other consistent categories. 
Religion was categorized as follows: Cath- 
olic (n = 9), Protestant (n = 22), Jewish 
(n = 22), none (n = 42). Ten responses 
could not be categorized. Correlations 
were also recalculated with the effects of 
family income partialled out. No signifi- 
cant or near significant differences could 
be attributed to demographic variables. 


LE Scale and Shifts 
in Expectancy (Question 3) 

The I-E total and each subtotal was 
correlated with each index of shifts in 
expectancy. 

Skill condition. Externality on the E 
total was significantly positively corre- 
lated only with the total magnitude of 
Unusual shifts (r = .26, n = 50, p « 02). 
Examining the I-E subtotals, third person 
Personal and social-political items were 
entirely unrelated to shifts in expectancy- 
In contrast, the first person subtotal was 
Significantly positively correlated with 
the total magnitude of all unusual shifts 
(r = 40, n = 50, p < .002) and with the 
Proportion of unusual shifts (r = -33,7 = 

0, p < .01). There were nearly signifi- 
cant relationships between the first per- 
Son subtotal and other indices. The multi- 
Ple correlation between the first person 
Subtotal and all indices of shifts consid- 
ered together was .55. The direction of 
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the Beta weights indicated that extern- 
ality was consistently positively associ- 
ated with unusual shifts and negatively 
associated with usual shifts. 

All indices were more strongly correla- 
ted with the first person subtotal than with 
the other subtotals. Differences were sig- 
nificant in two cases. First person as com- 
pared to social-political items were more 
strongly correlated with the proportion of 
unusual shifts (z = 1.68, p < ^05) and with 
the total magnitude of unusual shifts (z = 
1.86, p < .03). In contrast to the multiple 
correlation of .55 between all shifts and 
the first person subtotal, the multiple cor- 
relation with social-political items was .27 
E. with third person personal items was 

Chance condition. There were no sig: 
nificant correlations between indices of 
shifts and the LE total or subtotals. Cor- 
relations with the first person subtotal 
revealed some nonsignificant trends. The 
multiple correlation between the first 
person subtotal and all indices considered 
together was .36. Beta weights indicated 
that externality was associated positively 
with unusual shifts and negatively with 
usual shifts, Every index was correlated 
more strongly with first person than with 

other I-E subtotals. 

Additional analyses indicated no sig- 
nificant differences from the findings 
reported above for either chance or skill 
conditions, when ethnic, religious, and 
economic differences Were taken into 
account. 


LE Scale and 
Use of Cues (Question 4) 


total (r = --24, n = 
erson subtotal (7 = = 
04), or the third pers 


(r= -24,n* 50, p € 4 
LE items were 
were Pearson pf 


cients. Additional 
no significant diffe 
lations reported abov ¢ 
ferences among ethnic OF religious grou 
or from partialling out parental inco! 
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LE Scale, Political Position, 
and Shifts in Expectancy 
(Question 5) 

Findings beyond the focus of the 
present report had indicated that the I-E 
Scale was correlated with political posi- 
tion only among the 51 “non-ethnic” 
subjects who reported parents’ ethnic 

oup as WASP, American, none, etc. 
political position with I-E total, r =-.41, 
p < .002; first person subtotal, r = -.25, p 
< .03; third person personal, r = -.41, p < 
.002) (Silvern, 1972). These correlations 
were now recalculated partialling out the 
variance in each index of shifts in expeet- 
ancy and in the number of rewards. In no 
case were there any significant or nearly 
significant differences between the partial 
and the initial correlations. 


Discussion 


Interpretation of the present findings 
rests on the validity of the assumption 
that shifts in subjects’ expectations of 
Success constitute a measure of locus of 
control. This assumption rested on previ- 
ous research and argument (Bennion, 
1962; James, 1957; Phares, 1957; Rotter, 
1966; Rotter, et al., 1961; Ude & Vogler, 
1969). Further support is available from 
additional analyses of the present data. In 
the skill condition the number of rewards 
won was positively correlated with the 
total magnitude of usual minus unusual 
shifts after success (r = .55,n = 50,p< 
.001) and with the total mignitude of all 
usual shifts (r = 51, n = 50, p < .001), 
but was negatively correlated with the 
proportion of unusual shifts (r= -.30, n = 
50, p < .02). Assuming that number of 
rewards should be associated with percep- 
tion of skill-control, these results support 
the position that usual shifts reflect skill 
perception and unusual shifts reflect 
chance perception. 

The critical finding was that political 
position was related to neither shifts in 
expectancy nor number of rewards. There 
was no evidence that political position 
was related to locus of control or to a 
deficit. 

Statistically controlling variance in 
shifts and in number of rewards did not 
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reduce the relationship between the LE 
Scale and political position. It follows 
that the relationship between the LE 
Scale and the political position did not 
depend on the valid source of variance in 
the I-E Scale and instead reflected an 
invalid source. Findings reported else- 
where (Silvern, 1972) showed that among 
non-ethnic subjects the I-E Scale was 
correlated with a questionnaire measure 
of traditional vs. counter-culture views. 
When variance on this measure was par- 
tialled out, the I-E Scale and political 
position were no longer significantly cor- 
related. Apparently values measured by 
this questionnaire pointed to a source of 
variance shared by the I-E Scale and 
political position. 

Although this scale may tap an unin- 
tended source of variance, and although 
third person items were unrelated to 
shifts in expectancy, still first person 
items did predict the criterion measure of 
locus of control. This was consistent with 
suggestions that first person items are a 
more valid measure of locus of control 
while third person items reflect uninten- 
ded ideological content (Gurin, et al., 
1969; Hensler, Note 2; Hensler, personal 
communication, 1972). There was no 
Support for the suggestion that the I-E 
Scale might be more strongly related to 
usual than unusual shifts. 

Results reported in response to Ques- 
tion 3 supported Lefcourt's (1967) in- 
terpretation of externality on the LE 
Scale as a deficit, but only in the skill 
condition. In the skill condition extern- 
ality was related to a pattern of shifts in 
expectancy which reflected perception of 
chance-control which was, of course, in- 
accurate. Further, consistent with Ude 
and Vogler’s findings (1969), externality 
was associated with inferior use of cues in 
the skill condition. Externality was asso- 
ciated neither with accuracy nor inaccu- 
racy in the chance condition. 

The present findings demonstrated 
that great care must be exercised in 
interpreting relationships between politi- 
cal phenomena and personality measures, 
even when such measures are valid in 
their own right. Otherwise valid person- 
ality measures may tap an invalid source 
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of variance, possibly in the form of value 
laden content. An invalid source of vari- 
ance may account for relationships with 
political phenomena, even though a valid 
aspect of the measure may account for 
relationships within the context in which 
the scale was initially developed. The 
need for caution is especially great when 
concluding that political behavior is re- 
lated specifically to maladaptive or deficit 
aspects of a personality variable. It is 
necessary to directly test the relationship 
between the political variable and cri- 
terion measures of both maladaptive and 
non-maladaptive aspects of the person- 
ality variable (e.g., perception of chance 
control in a skill- and a chance-controlled 
situation). This procedure might clarify 
longstanding debate over the relative 
psychological “health” of persons 
characterized by differing political be- 
havior (e.g., Abramowitz, 1973; Bay, 
1967; McClosky, 1958; Watts & Whit- 
taker, 1966; Block, Note 3). 
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New Motivational Distortion Scales for the 16 PF 


PAUL WINDER, JERRY W. O'DELL, and SAMUEL KARSON 
Eastern Michigan University 


Summary: Two fifteen-item scales for the 1967 16 PF, Form A, are described. One scale 
was developed for faking in the good direction, the other for faking in a negative direction, 


faked and normal profiles on college students. Some scales were found to be relatively 
indifferent to faking; however, the 16 PF primaries which load the second-order anxiety 


The question of motivational distor- by Schanberger and Ciotola in which a 
lion on psychological tests is of the scale of 15 items for motivational distor- 
utmost importance for the clinician. On tion was developed for the 16PF (1962) 
the one hand, persons applying for jobs on responses of hospitalized psychopaths. 
or schooling are usually motivated to fake Studies by Karson (1967, 1969) and 
in such a fashion as to put themselves in Karson and O'Dell (1974) have clearly 
the best light possible. At the same time, shown the strong relationship of the MD 
people who seek psychotherapy, or who scale to the second-order anxiety factor. 
are striving to escape an unpleasant situ- However, no new MD scale has yet 
ation, are often strongly motivated to be been developed for the 1967 Form A 
dependent and self-revealing. Either of edition of the 16PF. Accordingly, the 
these response sets confounds Conclusions present paper describes the development 
drawn from such tests by the clinician; of such a scale, as well as a scale for 
thus, methods must be devised to detect “faking bad” which uses the same criteria 
them. Also, it is important to devise as originally developed by Schanberger 
Scales or tests which are resistant to and Ciotola. i 
faking. While no simple scale can hope to 
evaluate faking perfectly, scales can po Method 
derived that are useful for initial screen- The basic group of subjects were 82 
ing. The present paper presents Simple introductory psychology students who 
scales to detect faking good and faking were fulfilling a class requirement for 
bad tendencies on the 1967 16PF, Form participation in research. The first 45 
A (Cattell, Eber, & Tatsuoka, 1970). In subjects were used to select the scale 
the remainder of this paper the term items. They were given two administra- 
motivational distortion” Will be used tions of the 16PF in a single session. On 
only to refer to the process Offakingina one administration they were asked to 
favorable direction, respond as though they were being 
There have been several reports on the screened for the draft or a disability 
fakability of the 16PF (Braun & LaFaro, compensation (faking bad condition), and 
1968, 1969; Cattell et al., 1970; and on the other they were asked to respond 
Meredith, 1968) but only one (see Kar- as though they were being evaluated for a 
son, 1967) has led to the development job they wanted. In both cases they were 
of à scale of items to measure Motivation- told that there were ways of detecting 
al distortion (MD). Cattell included MD faking, so that they needed to be subtle 
scales in the development of Forms C and in their distortions. Fifteen items were 
D of the 16PF, considering these forms selected for each scale on the basis of the 
the ones most likely to be used in occupa- criteria used by Schanberger and Ciotola, 
tional selection where detection of faking namely: (a) For a given item to be 
Is particularly important. Well aware of selected, more than 50% of the respond- 
the limitations of his scales, Cattell ing individuals must have answered in 
termed his MD scales a “temporary com- that direction in the faked condition; an 
promise”. Karson (1967) reports a study (6) There must be more than twice as 
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Table 1 
MD and Faking Bad Scale Items 


MD Scale Items 


Direction 
of Scoring 


many responses in that direction in the 
ned condition than in the standard 
on pA A ple of 283 des proto- 
roductory psychology stu- 

a tested at Eastern Michigan D 
cosa used for the standard comparison 
e A remaining 37 experimental sub- 
a ae were asked also to fake good on 
ae SrA but on the other they 
iiie n ed to answer as honestly as 
does with the assurance that their 
du would remain anonymous. The 
5 r Subjects were asked to fake bad 
hohe administration and respond 
T ly on the second. These second and 
ies groups were used to cross-validate 
initial scales, developed solely from 


Faking Bad Scale Items 


Direction 
of Scoring 


the responses of the first group of 43 
already mentioned. In all administrations. 
the order was reversed for about half the 
subjects to counterbalance any ordei 
effects. 

When the two faking scales had beer 
developed and cross-validated, they, along 
with the original 16PF scales were facto! 
analyzed on a new sample of 245 college 
students from Eastern Michigan Univer 
sity. The factoring was done as follows: 
Correlations were calculated among the 
18 scales using raw scores, and squarec 
multiple correlations inserted in the 
diagonal for the communality estimates 
These were further refined through five 
iterations for communality. Rotation tc 
oblique simple structure was don 
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through OBLIMIN. Six factors were ro- 
tated approximately following the sugges- 
tion of Veldman (1967) that this is the 
most defensible number of second-order 
factors to be found in the 16PF. 


Results 


Of the items meeting Schanberger and 
Ciotola’s criteria, the fifteen items show- 
ing the greatest shift with faking were 
selected for each of the two scales. These 
are listed, along with the scales on which 
the items are included in the 16PF Scales 
proper, in Table 1. Scoring of either scale 
involves simply awarding one point for 
each listed response endorsed by the 
subject. 

The results of the cross-validational 
Studies are as follows: For the MD or 
faking good scale, the mean score on the 
faked profiles was 10.25 (sd = 3.21), 
versus 3.85 (sd = 2.46) for the honest 
profiles (t = 6,91, P X .001). For the 

faking bad scale, the mean for the faked 
profiles was 9.4] (sd — 2.68), and for 
those answered honestly 1.88 (sd = 1.88) 
(t E0535 pie -001). It is clear that there 
ls a substantial difference between the 
faking good and bad conditions, 

The cross-validation Tesults suggested 
that a score of six or greater could best be 
used as evidence of faki 


good scale, this cutting score of six would 
have correctly identified 85% of those 
who were in fact faking good, while 
picking out only 10% 
answered profiles as motivationally dis. 
torted. Similarly, in the faking bad cross- 
validation group 949; of the faked pro- 
files were identified with a cutting score 
of 6, while none of the honestly answered 
profiles at all were identified as having 
been faked in 
further indication of the efficacy of the 
scales, it is to be noted that in the sample 
of 283 Standardly answered profiles used 
to define the scales, 7% of the normal 
population would have been called fakers, 
in the faking good direction, using the 
cutting score of 6. With the same group 
ind cutting score, only 1% of the 283 
tandardly answered profiles would haye 
een classified as faked in the bad direc- 
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tion. 

Also of interest is the effect of the 
various faking conditions on the individ. 
ual 16PF scales. Table 2 contains the 
means for all persons used in the faking 
good and faking bad conditions, in addi- 
tion to the group of 283 normals used in 
deriving the scales. Analyses of variance 
were performed on each scale, and the F 
ratios for these analyses are reported in 
the fifth column. It may be noted that 
the comparatively large samples used in 
the present study have boosted the power 
of the statistical test to the point that 
almost all of the Fs are significant. Only 
the differences on scale E are not signifi- 
cant, and we may regard scale E as very 
resistant to faking. Because of the great 
power of the test, however, we need a 
measure of the strength of the effect 
obtained in the comparisons, rather than 
the simple significance of the test, which 
will almost always be significant with 
samples of this size. Following a sugges- 
tion of Friedman (1972) the proportion 
of variance attributable to the differences 
Was computed, and this is shown in the 
final column. It was arbitrarily decided 
that if a comparison did not account for 
at least 10% of the variance, it would be 
considered as inconsequential for practi- 
cal purposes. Using this standard, we find 
that Scales, E, 7, M, N, Q1, and Q2 of the 
16PF are rather immune to motivational 
distortion in our college student groups, 
either in the positive or negative direc- 
tion. The scales most susceptible to fak- 
ing, apart from the new motivational 
distortion scales themselves, are C. G, L, 
O, Q3, and Q4. Interestingly enough, 
except for G, all of these load heavily on 
the second-order anxiety factor of the 
16PF (Cattell et al., 1970), so useful in 
Clinical diagnosis. Thus, some scales of 
the 16PF are comparatively free from 
faking, and some are strongly affected. 

The factor structure of the new scales, 
factored along with the original 16PF 
Scales, is set out in Table 3. The results 
clearly follow the usual pattern of 16PF 
second-order factors. Thus, the first fac- 
tor is easily recognized as Dynamic 
Integration-vs.-Anxiety, with high load- 
ings on C, L+, O+, Q3-, 04+, and MD-. 
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Table 2 
16PF Sten Score Means and F Ratios Under Three Testing Conditions 


Faking Good 
(N=65) 
A 
B 4.80 
C 726 
E 5.69 
F 5.25 
G 7.18 
H 748 
I 6.08 
L 4.48 
M 6.08 
N 622 
0 4.26 
Q1 5.62 
Q2 4.85 
Q3 7.55 
Q4 3.15 
New MD 9.57 
Faking Bad 2.00 


M. 
Significant at the .01 level. 


ju ens factor is well-known in the 
Inde literature as Subdueness-vs.- 
M pentane, with loadings on E+, L+, 
aty um QI* (the inclusion of N here is 
in yp ). The third factor is Exvia-vs. 
d with loadings on A, F, H, and -Q2 
lepp raining factors fit well the usual 

0 mem of second-order factors. 
s qn Particular interest are the locations 
ficta new scales on these second-order 
s. It is obvious that the new MD 


Testing Condition 


Faking Bad | Standard MEE 
(N=62) | (N=283) Ratio 
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% Variance 


29.65** 12.72% 
4328** 17.54% 
111.49** 35.39% 
A3 06% 
31.64** 13.46% 
*63.51** 23.79% 
41.00** 16.77% 
Hoise 3.56% 
63.75** 23.85% 
10.92** 5.0976 
6.41** 3.06% 
68.22** 25.1196 
6.72** 3.20% 
1791** 8.09% 
67.09** 24.7996 
76.26** 27.26% 
165.26** 44.82% 
388.46** 65.62% 


scale, like the old, falls in the Dynamic 


Integration-vs.-Anxiety factor; this im- 
plies that motivational distortion is 
closely tied to ego strength or denial of 
anxiety symptoms. It is also interesting 
that the old MD scale, with only about 
three-fourths of its items having remained 
the same from the 1962 to the 1967 


editions of the 16PF, loads even higher 


on the Anxiety factor than the new MD 
scale, when a separate factor analysis 
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including the older scale is done. 

While it was thought that the Faking 
Bad scale would also fit on the Dynamic- 
Integration-vs.-Anxiety factor, it is clear 
that it does so only to a very limited 
degree. This implies, along with the fact 
that the Faking Bad scale lies alone on its 
own second-order factor (number VI) in 
the present analysis, that Faking Bad falls 
along a dimension quite different from 
faking in the good direction. This may 
prove to be useful, since it implies that 
the Faking Bad scale measures something 
unique, rather than simply being the 
complement of the MD scale. 


Discussion 


The MD scales presented here should 
be used primarily for preliminary evalu- 
ation of response sets. Care should be 
taken in making the generalization from 
college students to other groups with 
these scales. It is hoped that these scales 
will provide a nucleus for further norma- 
tive data which could extend their applic- 
ability to a wider range of situations and 
populations. However, com lete evalu- 
ation of faking, as the 16P! handbook 
points out, requires consideration of per- 
sonality as well as situational variables. 
The clinician should not fall into the trap 
of categorically believing a person is 
faking simply, and only, because of a high 
score on the MD or Faking Bad scale. 
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P. A. News & Notes 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Workshop on Children's Rorschachs: 
Conducted by Louise B. Ames and Rich- 
ard N. Walker, Jan. 12-16, 1976. Write to 
R. N. Walker, Gesell Institute of Child 
Development, 310 Prospect St, New 
Haven, CT 06511. 

International Conference on The Inter- 
face Between Psychoanalysis and Family 
Therapy, is being held Oct. 19-21, 1975, 
at the Hilton Hotel, Civic Center Blvd. at 
34th St., Philadelphia. The meeting is 
Sponsored by the Eastern Pa. Psychiatric 
Institute and co-sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Academy of Psychoanalysis, the 
Division of Psychotherapy of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, and 
Thomas Jefferson University. For infor- 
mation, contact Ms. Jane Parsons, Confer- 
ence Coordinator, Dept. of Behavioral 
Sciences, Eastern Psychiatric Institute, 
Henry Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19129. 


WANTED 


Reprints or reports of unpublished 
research investigating the relationship be- 
tween age and/or FIRO-B scores and 
MMPI profiles of normal adults, psychi- 
atric, medical, and surgical patients, 
Write: R. E. Meyers or Barbara Young, 
Psychology Service, VAC, Bay Pines, FL 
33504. 


Reports of unpublished and published 
research and clinical findings regarding 
Megargee, Cook and Mendelsohn's Over- 
controlled Hostility (O-H) Scale for the 
MMPI to be included in an annotated 
bibliography of O-H scale literature. 
Write: Edwin I. Megargee, Psychology 
Dept., Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see, FL 32306. 


EARL S. TAULBEE 
VAC 
Bay Pines, FL 33504 


Book Reviews 


Ratibor-Ray M. Jurjevich (Ed.) Direct 
Psychotherapy: 28 American Originals 
(Vol. I & II). Coral Gables, Fla.: Univer- 
sity of Miami Press, 1973, 915 pages, set 
$35.00. 


Reviewed by Earl S. Taulbee 
and H. Wilkes Wright 


The first reviewer currently is Chief, 
Psychology Service, at the VA Center, 
Bay Pines (St, Petersburg), Florida, Since 
earning his PhD degree in clinical Psychol- 
ogy from the University of Nebraska, he 
has been chief psychologist at several 
institutions, including a state hospital and 
outpatient clinic and at various VA Gen- 
eral Medical-Surgical and Psychiatric Hos- 
pitals and Outpatient Clinics. Dr. Taulbee 
has held appointment as adjunct profes- 
sor at several universities. His primary 
interests are individual and group psy- 
chological assessment and psychotherapy, 
applied research in these areas, and 
psycho-social-behavioral models of thera- 
peutic intervention. 


The second reviewer, after obtaining 
his PhD from the University of Minne- 
sota, joined a national psychology con- 
sulting firm as a consultant to manage- 
ment where he stayed until he joined Dr. 
Taulbee in the VA over ten years ago. 
Currently, Dr. Wright is assistant chief 
and coordinator of counseling psychology 
at Bay Pines. His current interest is in 
rehabilitation following severe illness or 
trauma, facilitating the individual's per- 
sonal, social, and community readjust- 
ment. 


In 1967, the reviewers first became 
aware of the editor's plans to produ 
volume titled “Direct Psychotherapy: 46 
American Originals,” and were amazed a! 
Such an ambitious undertaking, but i 
Sure it could be accomplished. Now "s 
those plans have materialized and resulte 
in two volumes, with a third volume 5 
Developments on Four Cone A 
forthcoming, the idea of reviewing suc 5s 
diversity of points of view appears ore 
whelming. In no way do the reviewe 
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feel they can do them justice. 

At first, it was decided that some idea 
of the structure and content of the 
volumes would be presented by listing a 
few of the best known approaches as well 
as a few of those that are seldom, if ever, 
found in books on psychotherapy — 
contributions which make these volumes 
unique and particularly valuable for refer- 
ence purposes. For example, in what 
books on psychotherapy in a mental 
health professional’s library, or in an 
institution’s library for that matter, can 
one find discussions of such approaches 
as Christian Psychotherapy, Behavioral 
Pastoral Counseling, Synanon, and Alco- 
holics Anonymous? Parenthetically, the 
Teviewers themselves already have had 
occasion in their clinical and training 
activities to refer to this source for 
information pertaining to some of these 
methods. After starting to use this ap- 
proach to the review, it became obyious 
that an injustice was being done to the 
two volumes, to those who might be 
interested in using them, and to the many 
well-known contributors. Therefore, the 
five major sections and the twenty-eight 
chapters are listed. Incidentally, a novel 
idea for chapter introduction was the 
inclusion of such relevant biographical 
data of the contributors as education and 
training, positions held, and psycho- 
therapy publications. The reviewers 
found this to be very helpful in develop- 
ing an appreciation of the articles. 

. Volume I contains two sections of 
pr Apres each. Section one, titled 
hysiological and Behavior Therapy Ap- 
proaches, includes those newer develop- 
ents growing out of the psychology of 
learning and which more nearly approxi- 
mate the ideal of the tougher-minded 
ee psychologist. The approaches 
peewee and their contributors are: 
ssertion-Structured Therapy: A Behavi- 
oa Position, E. Lakin Phillips; Verbal 
Beer Therapy, H. S. Storrow; Implo- 
9 e Therapy, T. G. Stampfl & D. J. Levis; 
SRM IR OT Reflex Therapy, A. Salter & 
i M. Jurjevich; Therapy $52 — The 
ipin (Operant Group Psychotherapy), 
Boh A. Mainord; Attitude Therapy: A 
be avior Therapy Approach, E. S. Taul- 
The & J. C. Folsom; Group Behavior 
Thaw, with Offenders, F. C. Thorne; 
Onn for Scrupulosity, V. M. 
na laherty, S. J., and A Physiologic 
H erapy for the “Neuroses,” G. B. 
augen. 
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The Cognitive Restructuring Methods 
in section two demonstrate several direct 
approaches developed outside the Freud- 
ian traditions. They are: Assumption- 
Centered Psychotherapy, Camilla M. 
Anderson; Rational-Emotive Therapy, A. 
Ellis; Confrontation Problem-Solving 
Therapy, H. H. Garner; Transactional 
Analysis, E. Berne, C. M. Steiner, & J. M. 
Dusay; Fixed Role Therapy, G. A. Kelly; 
An Introduction to Gestalt Therapy, J. S. 
Simkin; Some Powerful Tools and Tech- 
niques for Positive Psychotherapy, E. M. 
Ligon; The Illumination Method: A 
Specialized Type of Psychotherapy, J. ^. 
Blake; and Problem-Centered Guidance, 
H. Weitz. 

Volume II consists of three parts 
beginning with Part Three which is titled 
Emphasis on Personal Integrity. This sec- 
tion contains three chapters by therapists 
who have attacked the alleged moral 
neutrality of the psychoanalyst and the 
counselor as one of the fictions of Freud- 
ian and nondirective therapy. Included 
are: Integrity Groups Today, 
Mowrer; Reality Therapy, W. Glasser; and 
A Program of Recovery for the Alcoholic, 
A. H. Cain. 

In Part Four — Religion in Psycho- 
therapy — the editor very cogently points 
out that psychotherapy is, in ultimate 
analysis, always carried out within a 
religio-philosophical and social context. 
Further, that the earliest psychotherapeu- 
tic activity in this country was performed 
in clinics under religious auspices. The 
four contributors demonstrate the effects 
a mature and disciplined religious involve- 
ment may have in both the therapist and 
his "patient." Chapters included and their 

i Psychotherapy, D 
F. Tweedie, Jr.; Behavioral Pastoral 
Counseling, J. M. Vayhinger; Essential 
Therapies and Catholic Practice, v. 
Herr, S. J.; and Spiritual Therapy with 
“Alcoholics”, G. W. Burroughs. — 

The last part includes the "Lay and 
*'Self-Therapy approaches which 
Mowrer foresees as the psychotherapy of 
the future. In his chapter on Integrity 
Therapy Mowrer states, “the group set- 
ting offers a range and intensity of 
motivation and reinforcement rarely if 
ever achieved in the one-to-one relation- 
ship characteristic of behavior therapy — 

dd, classical Freudian 
c i as commonly taught 
racticed." He goes ahead to express 


meii hat, in the long run, group 


his feeling t 
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methods are likely to prove more power- 
ful and generally more influential. The 
group techniques and programs which 
rarely get mentioned or discussed in 
books on psychotherapy and which are 
included in Part Five are: Synanon, L. 
Yablonsky; Alcoholics Anonymous, L. R. 
Bellwood; and Recovery Incorporated: 
Mental Health Through Will Training, A. 
A. Low. 

In an interesting, stimulating and per- 
haps controversial concluding chapter to 
the two volumes, An Eclectic Evaluation 
of Psychotherapeutió Methods, Thorne 
provides a very good overview and the 
framework he finds useful in systematic- 
ally evaluating such a diverse collection of 
therapeutic philosophies and equally 
disparate techniques. He carefully ex- 
tracts what he feels to be the unique 
elements of each of the psychotherapies 
presented. Defining what criteria must be 
met before human interactions can be 
called therapeutic, and before theories 
can be considered Scientifically sound, 
Thorne is able to evolve a point of view 
from which evaluative judgments can be 
made. It is certainly true, as he points 
out, that the so-called newer psychother- 
aples are usually unable to provide much 
convincing evidence of validity, However, 
this is equally true of the more traditional 
approaches, which was the Teason for 
Diese books being written in the first 
place. 


These two very enlightening and read- 
able volumes, which Span almost the 
entire "Direct" spectrum of the major 
psychotherapeutic approaches and inno- 
vations developed in this Country since 
the 1930s, are difficult to evaluate criti- 
cally in any brief meaningful way, The 
editor's interest in bringing together these 
28 different approaches to psychotherapy 
is to “demonstrate the falsity of the claim 
that there is some peculiar healing virtue 
in the elaborate “psychodynamic handl- 
ing’.” In the Introduction he Presents a 
Somewhat impassioned but nonetheless 
well considered summary of the limita- 
tions of PSychoanalysis both as a theo: 
and as a therapeutic technique. To be 
Sure, much that he says has been said 
before, but Perhaps not as well. The 
Introduction serves not as a justification 
for newer approaches but establishes an 
imperative and urgent need for them. The 
contributions present some answers to 
this need. However, the editor’s “blunt 
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approach” in the Introduction, to use his 
phrase, does appear to be a little Over 
done, especially in view of Eysenck’s 
continuing critically damning view of the 
effectiveness of psychoanalytic therapy 
which is presented and endorsed in the 
Foreword. When one considers that the 
majority of the contributors’ early train- 
ing or personal therapeutic experiences 
involved psychoanalytic or psychody- 
namic approaches, one wonders whether 
such a negative view of the effectiveness 
and/or contributions of psychoanalytic 
theory and techniques is justified, 


When one is so accustomed to re-runs, 
revisions, and reprints, the editor is to be 
commended for obtaining so many fresh 
contributions by leading theorists and 
practitioners (psychiatrists, psychologists, 
Sociologists, theologians, priests, and 
Others) prepared especially for these 
volumes. Perhaps the best way to intro- 
duce the readers of this review to the 
volumes is to quote from the editor's 
Introduction: "Psychotherapy is pre- 
sented in this book as a broadly educa- 
tional experience, a corrective and sup- 
portive influence of one person on an- 
other, a help toward better integration of 
personal and social functioning by infus- 
ing rational, moral, and religious guide- 
lines into disordered reactions." 


The common bond which ties this 
large number of presentations together i$ 
that each in its own way challenges the 
view held by the majority of traditional 
Psychiatrists, as well as many other 
PSychotherapists, that only the psycho- 
analytic approaches to treatment, hold 
any promise of alleviating or even amelio- 
riating mental and emotional disturb- 
ances. Thus, as least one primary goal of 
the editor's has been fulfilled. The ap- 
proaches described concentrate on modi- 
fying the current manifest maladaptive or 
irresponsible behavior (not "sick" be 
havior) of the “patient” instead of trying 
to uncover etiological connections be- 
tween past traumatic and unconscie 
experiences and present symptoms. Mo 1 
of the contributors reject the medie 
model of psychopathology, or at Ber 
Subscribe to the belief that the indivi 
ual's maladaptive behavior is learned a 
that he must take responsibility for a 
The importance of honesty, er 
bility, and mutual respect and cond 
on both the part of the therapist and E 
Client, is expressed or implied in many 
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the methods presented. 


Therapy is a challenging and often 
frustrating undertaking, and if a therapist 
finds any approach that seems to be 
effective, the result is enthusiasm that 
must be shared. None of the contributors 
to these volumes has hinted that the 
approach he presents has universal appli- 
cation or is the final word. If the reader 
approaches the contributions gathered in, 
this light, reading them becomes a re- 
warding and stimulating experience. Com- 
paring them on any real meaningful struc- 
tured basis is impossible, so the value of 
these books is not that it permits the 
teader to evaluate or judge one therapy 
against another. Instead, the variety of 
approaches is so great that whatever 
orientation the reader holds, he will find 
it directly challenged and thus his hori- 
zons widened. What will interest and 
intrigue one reader will not another. If 
one has become convinced that the 
emotionally disturbed person is too inhib- 
ited, he has but to read on and he will 
find someone who believes, and can 
document the belief, that this emotional 
disturbance is due to basic grandiosity. If 
one sees the psychotic as suffering from a 
serious unconscious distortion of his 
reality testing capacity, reading further he 
will discover that someone else is having 
success by directly confronting and chal- 
lenging the psychotic to admit to his 
crazy perceptions. 

As is true with any edited book, the 
quality of the chapters varies greatly. 
Some seem too short, approximately 10 
sd) in length, and are little more than 
rief introductions to the approaches, 
which was the contributors’ intent. On 
the other hand, a few are somewhat 
wordy and may be a little over written. 
The majority of the articles are approxi- 
mately 20 to 30 pages in length and 
minds valuable bibliographies, although 

l of the chapters contain less than 10 

teferences and 4 have none. Unfortu- 
nae the chapters with the shortest 
ibliographies generally describe the least 
well-known treatment approaches. There 
is fairly extensive use of detailed anecdo- 
ae case material to illustrate a point, 
demonstrate a technique, etc. Interest- 
ingly, this occurs most frequently in the 
ee on Physiological and Behavior 
herapy Approaches. The omission of 
any sort of Summary for 21 of the 
contributions was a disappointment. 
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In view of the rather strong criticism 
of the Freudian approaches to treatment 
for their lack of demonstrated effective- 
ness, a criticism expressed directly in the 
Foreward, Introduction, and Conclusion 
and expressed or implied in many of the 
Chapters, the reviewers were quite sur- 
prised to find so little evidence to support 
the effectiveness of these Direct appro- 
aches. In only 4 of the 28 contributions 
was any supportive objective data pre- 
sented. One of these included some pre- 
and post-therapy psychological test data 
from earlier published studies; one other 
chapter reported brief pre- and post- 
therapy psychological test findings along 
with limited admission, discharge, and 
length of hospitalization information not 
previously published; and, 2 chapters 
presented hospital discharge rates, One 
might conclude from this that Direct 
therapists are as prone to use subjective 
anecedotal case material to make a point, 
demonstrate technique, or maybe even to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of psycho- 
therapy, as are the psychoanalysts and 
traditional psychiatrists. However, the 
reviewers agree with the editor's state- 
ment "if the non-Freudian approaches 
offered in this text are not more effective 
than psychoanalysis they are at least less 
likely to lead to the vast expenditures of 
time and money." This appears to reflect 
the current status of the effectiveness of 
psychotherapy. The reviewers, however, 
do not agree with Thorne's statement 
“Historically, the fact is that no one has 
ever treated the mentally disordered more 
effectively than modern psychiatry. It is 
doubtful that the evidence available to- 
day would prove the superiority of the 
effectiveness of modern psychiatry over 
that of Moral Therapy practiced over à 
century ago (Bockoven, 1963). Thorne 
has suggested that all practitioners might 
be designated case handlers and all tech- 
niques as case handling until such time 
as therapeutic effects can be demonstra- 
ted. Perhaps these volumes should be 
titled Direct Case Handling: 28 American 
Originals. 
the reviewers like to 
think of these volumes as "handbooks" 
of psychotherapy instead of "how-to 
books on psychotherapy. This is consis- 
tent with Webster's definition of hand- 
book as “a compact reference book on 
some subject" and of a how-to book as 
“giving elementary instructions in some 


In summary, 
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handicraft, hobby, etc.” In either case, 
these are books to be read and re-read. 
One primary conclusion that can be 
drawn is that various Direct techniques of 
psychotherapy are proliferating and are 
contributing to theory, research, and 
practice. With the literature in all areas of 
psychotherapy being flooded in the past 
decade, including the occurrence of 
numerous articles and books on behavior 
therapy, it is impossible to keep abreast 
of or even locate all that is published. The 
editor has made a very significant contri- 
bution to the field and is to be commend- 
ed for his extremely ambitious undertak- 
ing of compiling such highly valuable 
sourcebooks, Students, researchers, and 
practitioners of the social and behavioral 
Sciences will find a real need for them, 
although no doubt the cost will limit 
their purchase for personal libraries. No 


clinic, hospital, or university library 
should be without them. 
References 


Bockoven, J. S. Moral treatment in American 
psychiatry, New York: Springer, 1963. 


Thomas S. Szasz, The Myth of Mental 
ness: Foundations of a Theory of Per- 
sonal Conduct, Revised Edition, Harper & 
Row, 1974. 297 pages, $8.95, 


Reviewed. by: John C, Ramer 


m 


Once again the author is directing his 
efforts, "first, at demolishing the major 
false substantives of contemporary 
psychiatric thought, and Second, at laying 
the foundations for a process theory of 
bersonal conduct." Except for a new 
Preface and Summar ; 10 new arguments 
lor new data relevant to the Szasz 
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position are offered. Rather, the Tevised 
edition is shorter and more straightfor. 
ward with decreased technical jargon and 
less documentation. 

For those not having read the first 
edition, Part One involves a critical 
analysis of the “mental illness" concept 
focusing on Hysteria as a paradigm. Szasz 
feels that, “Logically, hysteria brings into 
focus the need to distinguish bodily ill 
ness from the imitations of such illness,” 
Rather than sticking with the criterion of 
altered bodily structures as the basis of a 
medical problem, the author feels that 
physicians have added the criterion of 
altered bodily function (really altered be- 
havior) and are now declaring new ill- 
nesses. Dr. Szasz discusses also the differ- 
ence between subjective complaints 
(symptoms) and objective signs of ilk 
nesses, but he points out that “the idea of 
mental illness is firmly rooted in the 
notion of complaint, whether by the 
patient or about him." Medical schools 
allegedly teach students not to simply 
treat subjective complaints, but it now 
appears that the subjective verbalizations 
Of patients are currently the objective 
treatable signs for the specialists in “men- 
tal illness." The author does discuss the 
history of the concept of hysteria and his 
analysis is thought provoking. While com- 
menting on the energy conversion expla- 
nation of hysteria by Freud, Dr. Szasz, à 
trained PSychoanalyst, went so far as to 
Suggest that “we entirely abandon this 
metaphor and model of energy conver- 
sion in PSychiatry and analysis and re- 
place it with the metaphor and model of. 
language translation." Mental illness ap- 
Pears to be a communication problem 
and not so much an illness. 


In Part Two, the idea is developed that 
hysteria is a form of nonverbal communi- 
cation utilizing iconic body signs. People 
Seem to use body language, “the language 
of illness,” because they are most familiar 
with it, and it seems most functional for 
their purposes. “Mental Illnesses are 
idioms rather than illnesses.” The author 
makes much of the distinction between 
happenings and actions, Man’s actions di 
always to some degree self-determined. 
Hence, in this part of the book much is 
written about rule-following bona pa 
Tesponsibility, and the development 0 
moral thinking along with game pas 
Szasz feels the definite need to consi a 
moral values as they play a major role 
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shaping human behavior or action. He 
writes that “Psychologists and psychi- 
atrists deal with moral problems which, I 
believe, they can not solve by medical 
methods.” We are now told that mental 
illness is not only an idiom, but it is 
intimately tied to moral problems. O. H. 
Mowrer initiated similar views as early as 
1953. 

Those who have never read nor en- 
countered Dr. Thomas S. Szasz, you owe 
yourselves this treat. He is an incisive and 
comprehensive analyst who approaches 
and treats his data/phenomena in the best 
tradition of science. He reports his find- 
ings the way they appear to him without 
allowing his group memberships to 
unduly influence him. He is outspoken 
and his views have definite implications 
for our growing national ‘mental illness” 
problem. For those who still wrestle with 
the conceptual problem of “mental ill- 
ness," this book is a must. In terms ofa 
foundation for personal conduct, there 
are many psychologists who would agree 
that ethics and moral values are major 
problems today. We can probably agree 
on values as a major problem but to agree 
on the specific values will be much 
harder. 


Sol L. Garfield. Clinical Psychology: 
The Study of Personality and Behavior. 
Chicago: Aldine, 1974, xi + 461 pages, 
$8.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Eric C. Theiner 


The reviewer graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Houston in 1966 witha doctor- 
ate in Clinical Psychology. His internship 
Was in Clinical Psychology at Baylor Uni- 
ste College of Medicine, Department 
in sychology, 1965 to 1966. The follow- 
ie three years were spent in the Air 
E rce, Since 1969, the reviewer has been 

ngaged in industrial consulting and private 
Practice, while employed by several in- 
; k and hospital concerns. His current 
2 erests include development and imple- 
mentation of human relations/manage- 
i ent development programs and biofeed- 
ack research and application. His prior 


Publications have been in the areas of 


Cognitive complexity, test development 
and validation, and psychodrama. 
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This book is described by the author 
as being “an extensive revision, modifica- 
tion and updating of a survey of clinical 
psychology ...(first published) ...in 
1957." Its primary target audience is the 
interested student. Overall, the book 
reaches this audience well. The author 
goes on to suggest that the book may also 
have value for courses in personality and 
personal counseling, and for professional 
clinical psychologists and members of 
related professions. Whether it actually 
does is rather uncertain. The book is a 
survey, in 461 pages. That is hardly 
sufficient to provide more than an over- 
view — which is fine — but the members 
of the noted secondary audiences pur- 
chasing this book may well be disappoint- 
ed. 


The author is well known to anyone 
with more than a passing interest in 
clinical psychology. His professional 
career has spanned many years — and it 
shows — for the book has a decided 
historical cast. The blend of reflection 
with contemporaneity mixes well, ani 
the presentation is even-handed. And 
while this reviewer's own biases will soon 
become manifest (Does anybody 
still use the Szondi? What, nothing on 
biofeedback?), the author has been suc- 
cessful in providing an introduction to 
the practice of clinical psychology, and in 
discussing fairly most of the major issues. 
It is a commentary on the vitality of the 
discipline that many of the currently 
most pressing aspects, ©.8., CAPPS vis-a- 
vis AAP, the thrust for freedom-of-choice 
legislation, have surfaced since the book's 
publication. A 

The text consists of 15 chapters, and is 
traditional in proceeding from an Intro- 
duction and Historical Development 
section through Personality Theory, 
Personality Appraisal, Psychotherapy, 
Research, and Community Psychology, to 
Professional Problems and Development. 
Overall, traditional is also a term aptly 
descriptive of the book's format, point of 
view, and cited research. This is to the 
good. For the curious student, this text 
hews to a substantial, burgher-like view of 
the psychological world. He will obtain a 
solid, middle class perspective of the 
hydra — and spend the rest of his days 
dodging those elusive heads. The sad 
truth is that things just aren't as plain and 
simple as are necessarily suggested by 


virtually any survey text. 
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Garfield is gracious in discussing the 
functional autonomy achieved by many 
of the most hallowed beliefs, tests, activ- 
ities, etc. of the clinician's conceptual and 
practical tools. He adopts the role of 
being gently amazed (bemused?) that 
some things are simply without empirical 
substantiation. As a wise old head, he 
does this very well indeed, and will entice 
the reader by his reasoned persuasiveness. 

The manner in which the text is 
written is one of its main assets, It is 
timely, contemporary while still histori- 
cal, and reflects a “chatty” slant. The 
reviewer found himself musing that it 
would have been fun to sit and listen to 
the author freely elaborating on many of 
the book's topics. 

Another plus is the referencing — both 
ample and felicitously chosen — in con- 
trast to bere fs currency, The author has 
incorporated nicely studies and com- 
ments bearing on a given point. Moreover, 
he also shows restraint in allocating space 
to such citations, his comment being 
Proportionately important to the present 
State of the art, To illustrate, the Draw-A- 
Man test is accorded about one-half page 

f nonevaluative description, whereas 

Yalom and Lieberman’s ( 1971) important 
study is described and commented on for 
three full pages. 
The fact that a survey text (and this is 
no exception) forces the author to make 
brief, overly Simplified statements has 
already been noted. This is especially true 
with regard to the several personality 
theories cited. Freud, for example, is 
allocated nine pages — about 3,500 
words. The difficulty becomes clearer 
when one takes into account that even 
Hall's (1954) exceptionally tly writ- 
ten Primer of Freudian Psychology re- 
quired 137 pages to do a satisfactory job. 
This reviewer questions whether such 
brief coverage can really be of any signifi- 
cant value in courses on personality and 
personal counseling. 

The author cites the decline of interest 
and attention paid to psychological ap- 
praisal. He notes the phenomenon — and 
then devotes five of the text's fifteen 
chapters to Diagnosis, Assessment, and 
Personality Appraisal, Again a matter of 
bias, but the reviewer's personal experi- 
ence and observation of a fair sampling of 
colleagues, indicates the typical clinician 
spends quite a bit less than one-third of 
his time in such activities. In fact, if it 
even began to approximate such a time 
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dimension, many clinicians might 
seek entrance into another profession, 

This is not to build a straw 
"testing," and counter-poise it with. thi 


large a part of the typical clinician's life 
Space seems to be neither of these activ- 
ities directly. Rather, his activities often 
heavily involve the hallway consultation, 
the talking with nurses — or policemen 
for that matter, the training of em- 
ployees/supervisors/managers, prosel; 1 
for a new bit of equipment, the spontane- 
ous interchange with a chary administra- 
tion, etc. These constitute the larger part 
of a clinicians day— and they might as 
well be talked about and trained for = 
rather than being extrapolated once the 
clinician is working “out there" — be 
cause they have gone by default during | 
his training. 1 

In sum, this is a good book. It provides 
à quite adequate survey of the discipline. 
of clinical psychology. And the price is. 
right, at least for the paperback, The 
reviewer has raised some issues, but these 
issues were introduced by his admission 
of bias. That fact notwithstanding, can 
one really assert that biases decrease once 
he or she leaves the university? Perhaps 
there is a shift from the memorized ones 
to those experientially acquired. All in 
all, many students could use this book 
with considerable profit. Whether the 
teacher chooses to require this text over 
another in a survey course would be a 
matter of personal preference. The book 
has substance. It would not be a bad 
choice, 
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verbal productivity, (a branch of non- 
verbal communication). 


This is a collection of 22 articles 
reprinted from journals and books, which 
range from broadly descriptive to tightly 
experimental. With but one exception 
they date from 1965 through 1973. 
There is an extensive index of names and 
a short index of subjects, which greatly 
increases the usefulness of the book. 

The articles are divided into five 
groups by type of nonverbal communi- 
cation channel involved, and Weitz intro- 
duces each group by a short survey of 
work in that area, which places the 
reprinted articles in perspective. In ad- 
dition she provides a short introduction 
to the book as a whole. 

In the first group on facial expression 
and visual interaction Eibl-Eibesfeldt dis- 
cusses reasons why he believes gestures 
have strong universal components, in an 
article that is relatively easy to read. 
Ekman et al. provide a technical descrip- 
tion of the development of a method of 
scoring emotions from facial features. 
Buck et al. found that when a female 
subject looked at a picture a female 
Observer could often correctly identify 
her emotion by observing her televised 
image, but a male observer of a male 
subject was less accurate. Exline summa- 
Tizes a series of crisply professional 
Studies on the use of eye contact in 
communication, with special reference to 
personality dominance or submissiveness 
and to sex differences. 

Paralanguage, the subject of the next 
group of reprints, is the nonsemantic 
aspect of speech, and includes voice 
duality, speech quantity, and speech dis- 
urbances. The introduction to this sec- 
tion seems very brief, and does not 
adequately cover this area’s present wide- 
Spread research activity. The first two 
reprints in this section are primarily 
involved with showing that speech de- 
Prived of its content can communicate 
motion (Davitz and Davitz) and identify- 
ing some of the specific aspects of voice 
Taty which accomplish this (Scherer). 

he last two papers, in both of which 
Milmoe is senior author, use filtered 
onn (a process leaving the sound but 
emoving the content, much as frosted 
Blass lets through light but eliminates 
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perception of objects) to show that the 
noncontent part of the speech of a doctor 
is related to the effectiveness of his 
referral of an alcoholic patient for further 
help, and that of a mother is related to 
her baby’s behavior. 

The section on body movement and 
gestures has two articles by Birdwhistell, 
the first a description of his work in 
building a grammar for gestures and 
movements, the second a discussion of 
the problems of sexual differentiation 
among various species and cultures, and a 
brief description of differences in body 
movements and gestures between 
American males and females. Kendon 
analyzes the interrelatedness of body 
movements of people sitting in à London 
pub, in what seems like exhaustive detail, 
though he promises a yet more thorough 
analysis in a later report, Dittman is 
concerned with the little fidgety move- 
ments that accompany speech, and the 
degree to which they cluster at moments 
of nonfluencies and pauses in speech. 
Scheflen presents a thought lg 
description of the body movements o! 
therapists and their patients, an analysis 
guaranteed to heighten any therapist's 
self-consciousness. 

Spatial behavior is represented by two 
articles from thropologic 

ch called proxemi nd by tw 

from the social psychological approac 
known as personal space. jall presents 
scholarly, highly readable summary © 
what is known about the use of space by 
animals and by humans in other cultures. 
to bring the proxemics 


rA by leadersh 4 assumption 

the task an panan. of 

d personal preferences, Som- 

pala P Becker describe seven studies 

concerning why people sit and do not sit 

at.tables in specific locations, and specif- 

ically what cues or "markers" serve to 

protect empty seats from occupancy by 
others. * a 


section is on multichannel 
To ation. Ekman and Friesen in à 


nication. n 
brilliant’ yet solid tour de force, discuss 
what happens in deception, which parts 


f the body are most revealing and what 
to watch br. Mehrabian and Ferris use 
experimental techniques to contrast the 
information about à subject's attitudes 
conveyed by vocal and facial expressions. 
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Duncan observes a patient in two inter- 
views to determine the rules by which 
each participant knows when to talk and 
when to listen. When his postulated set of 
rules are followed, conversation is 
smoother. Mehrabian and Ksionsky tackle 
a complex problem with a complex 
experiment, examining what goes on ina 
conversation between two people when 
one of them believes the other likes or 
dislikes him, taking into account several 
personality factors and also five factors 
defined by combinations of vocal, 
gestural, and facial determinants. Smith 
discusses multichannel communication 
among animals and attempts to draw 
conclusions concerning the evolution of 
human communication, admitting that 
any implications must be “very un- 
certain” but maintaining, with consider- 
able justification, that it must also be of 
value in understanding the nonverbal 
aspects of human communication. 

These articles started this reviewer to 
thinking anew of the problems the 
science of human behavior has in meeting 
the requirements of meaningfulness and 
accuracy. Some of the readings such as 
those by Eibl-Eibesfeldt and Birdwhistell 
are easy to read and it is easy to see their 


application to real life. Others such as 
those by Milmoe et al., and Sommers are 
experimental and statistical in nature, 
more difficult to read, but the conclu- 
sions seem more solid. Watson (p. 232) 
says he finds the second type less fun for 
the researcher, but feels that it is more 
important than the first type. He’s prob- 
ably right, but this book would suffer 
without articles of the first sort. 

In one sense, all of us need to know as 
much as possible about nonverbal mes- 
Sages others send us, and those we, 
without realizing it, may be sending to 
others. Good lawyers, salesmen, and 
poker players undoubtedly have an intu- 
itive understanding of much of the infor- 
mation found in this book. Those less 
successful in these pursuits could learn 
much by reading the book, but they 
would have to work hard to get the 
information needed, since the book is not 
a manual and many of the articles are 
quite technical. This is a very valuable 
book indeed for testers and interviewers 
to browse through, slowing their reading 
pace for those selections which appeal 
most to them. It is a convenient collec- 
tion of references in paralinguistics for 
courses in that subject. 


Erratum 


In the article by Sidney J. Blatt 
entitled “The Validity of Projective Tech- 
niques and Their Research and Clinical 
Contributions (39, 327-343) there were 
several errors. In the last paragraph on 
page 329 the references to Holt and his 
colleagues should read: (Holt, 1962; Holt 
& Havel, 1960) and at the end of the first 
paragraph of the second column on page 
335 there should be a reference to Alli- 
son, J., Blatt, S. J., & Zimet, C. N. The 
interpretation of psychological tests. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1968. Also, the 
sentence beginning on the 15th line from 
the bottom of the second column on page 
340 should read: 

At the end of the Rorschach, the 
diagnostician inquired about some of 
the responses and in the subsequent 
discussion the patient indicated that 
her primary concern was about the 
homosexual implications of her re- 
sponse to Card VII. 
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SILVAN S. TOMKINS 


The Phantasy Behind the Face 


.. SILVAN S. TOMKINS 
Livingston College, Rutgers University 


Jf, as | believe, the affects are the 
primary motives of man, and if, as I also 
believe, the face is the primary site of the 
affects, then the face is the man. Every 
man has always been interested in faces, 
fallen in love with a face, repelled by 
some faces, comforted by others, bored 
by some faces, but psychologists have 
nonetheless been the last to know. Pre- 
maturely, they discounted the amount 
and quality of information on the face 
and so the decoding of these living 
hieroglyphics remains an unborn science. 
I have devoted the past 20 years to the 
Observation and study of human faces 
and I am now convinced that we are on 
the threshold of immense new possibil- 
ities in understanding human beings. 

Because there is no royal road to 
extracting the gold in facial responses, a 
mining operation beset with all the per- 
plexity and false starts typical in the 
alchemists’ quest, let us begin at the end 
tather than at the beginning and describe 
our most recent success. Later we will 
return to the more problematic nature of 
the face and to the challenges which must 
be confronted on the long and arduous 
road ahead. 

.lhave been concerned for some time 
With a field I have called the psychology 
of knowledge, an analogue of the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge. It is a concern with 
he varieties of cognitive styles, with the 
Ypes of evidence which the individual 
inds persuasive, and most particularly 
vith his ideology. I have defined ideology 
5 any organized set of ideas about which 
luman beings are at once most articulate, 
vhich produced enduring controversy 
Ver long periods of time, which evoke 
assionate partisanship and about which 
hey are least certain because there is 
nsufficient evidence. Ideology therefore 
bounds at the frontier of any science. 
ut today's ideology may tomorrow be 
onfirmed or disconfirmed and so cease 


to be ideology. In a review of two | 
thousand years of ideological controversy 
in Western Civilization, I have detected a 
sustained recurrent polarity between the | 
humanistic and normative orientations | 
appearing in such diverse domains as the — | 
foundations of mathematics, the theory 
of aesthetics, political theory, epistemol- — | 
ogy, theory of perception, theory of 
value, theory of child rearing, theory of 
psychotherapy, and of personality test- 
ing. 

The issues are simple enough. Is man | 
the measure, an end in himself, an active, il 
creative, thinking, desiring, loving force in 
nature? Or must man realize himself, — | 
attain his full stature only through strug || 
gle toward, participation in, conformity 
to a norm, a measure, an ideal essence | 
basically prior to and independent of — | 
man? This polarity appeared first in 
Greek philosophy between Protagoras 
and Plato. Western thought has been an | 
elaborate series of footnotes to the con- | 
flict between the conceptions of man as 
the measure of reality and value versus 
man and nature as alike unreal and 
valueless in comparison to the realm of 
essence which exists independent of space 
and time. More simply, this polarity 
represents an idealization of man, positive 
idealization in the humanistic ideology 
and negative idealization in the normative 
ideology. Human beings, in Western 
Civilization, have tended toward self- 
celebration, positive or negative. In Ori- 
ental thought another alternative is repre- 
sented, that of harmony between man 
and nature. 

I have further assumed that the indi- 
vidual resonates to any organized ideol- 
ogy because of an underlying ideo- | 
affective posture, which is a set of feel- 
ings and ideas about feelings which is 
more loosely organized than any highly 
organized ideology. An example from my | 
Polarity scale would be the items: “Tt is | 
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disgusting to see an adult cry" versus "It 
is distressing to see an adult cry." Next, I 
have assumed that the ideo-affective 
posture is the resultant of systematic 
differences in the socialization of affects. 
For example, the attitudes toward dis- 
tress in the items above could be a 
consequence of the following differences 
in distress socialization. When the infant 
or child cries, the parent following his 
own ideo-affective posture and more 
articulate ideology, may elect to convert 
the distress of the child into a rewarding 
scene by putting his arms around the 
child and comforting him. He may, how- 
ever, amplify the punishment inherent in 
the distress response by putting himself. 
into opposition to the child and his 
distress. He will require that the child 
stop crying, insisting that the child's 
crying results from some norm violation 
and threatening to increase his suffering if 
he does not suppress the response. “If 
you don't stop crying, I will give you 
something to really cry about." /f the 
child internalizes his parents’ ideo- 
affective posture and his ideology, he has 
learned a very basic posture towards 
suffering which will have important con- 
Sequences for resonance to ideological 
beliefs which are quite remote from the 
nursery and the home. As an example, 
the items in the Polarity scale: “The 
maintenance of law and order is the most 
important duty of any government.” ys. 
“Promotion of the welfare of the people 
is the most important function of a 
government." 

The significance of the socialization of 
distress is amplified by differential sociali- 
zation of all the affects including surprise, 
"njoyment, excitement, anger, fear, 
hame, contempt and disgust. I have 
outlined a systematic program of differ- 
ntial socialization of each of these 
ffects which together produce an ideo- 
ffective posture which inclines the indi- 
idual to resonate differentially to ideol- 
gy. In the above example, excitement 
nd enjoyment are also implicated along 
ith distress, anger, shame, fear, con- 
smpt, and disgust since it is the relative 
nportance of the reward of positive 
fects versus the importance of the 
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punishment of negative affects which is 
involved in law and order versus welfare. 
What is less obvious is that similar 
differences in ideo-affective posture influ- 
ence such remote ideological options as 
the following items in the Polarity scale: 
“Numbers were invented.” vs. “Numbers 
were discovered.” “The mind is like a 
lamp which illuminates whatever it shines 
on.” vs. “The mind is like a mirror which 
teflects whatever strikes it.” “Reason is 
the chief means by which human beings 
make great discoveries." vs. "Reason has 
to be continually disciplined and cor- 
tected by reality and hard facts." 
"Human beings are basically good." vs. 
"Human beings are basically evil." The 
Structure of ideology and the relation- 
ships between the socialization of affects, 
the ideo-affective postures and ideology 
are more complex than can be discussed 
here. I wish to present just enough of this 
theory to enable an understanding of the 
relationship of the theory to the face. 
Briefly, we have assumed that the human- 
istic position is one which attempts to 
maximize positive affect for the individ- 
ual and for all his interpersonal relation- 
ships. In contrast, the normative position 
is that norm compliance is the primary 
value and that positive affect is a conse- 
quence of norm compliance but not to be 
directly sought as a goal. Indeed, the 
suffering of negative affect is assumed to 
be a frequent experience and an inevit- 
able consequence of the human con- 
dition. Therefore, in any interpersonal 
transaction, the humanist self consciously 
strives to maximize positive affect insofar 
as it is possible. Our first hypothesis 
concerning the face is that humanists will 
smile more frequently than the norma- 
tively oriented, both because they have 
experienced the smile of enjoyment more 
frequently during their socialization and 
because they have internalized the ideo- 
affective posture that one should attempt 
to increase positive affect for the other as 
well as the self. The learned smile does 
not always mean that the individual feels 
happy. As often as not, it is a conse- 
quence of a wish to communicate to oe 
other that one wishes him to feel smile 
upon and to evoke the smile from the 
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other. It is often the oil which is spread 
over troubled human waters to extinguish 
the fires of distress, hate and shame. We 
had known from previous investigations 
with the stereoscope (Tomkins, 1965) 
that if one presented a humanist with 
two pictures of the same face — one 
of which was smiling and one of which 
was not — that humanists tended to 
suppress the nonsmiling face significantly 
more often than normatives. June 
Vasquez (1965) has recently confirmed 
that humanist subjects actually smile 
more frequently while talking with an 
experimenter than do normative subjects. 
There is no such difference when subjects 
are alone, displaying affect spontaneously 
however. 

Our second hypothesis was that 
humanists would respond more fre- 
quently with distress and normatives 
respond more frequently with anger. The 
rationale for this was that when an 
interpersonal relationship is troubled the 
humanist will try to absorb as much 
punishment as possible and so display 
distress rather than anger, since anger is 
more likely to escalate into conflict and 
since it is a more blaming extrapunitive 
response than distress. We assumed that 
the normative subject will more frequent- 
ly respond with anger because he is more 
extrapunitive, more pious and blaming 
and less concerned to spare the feelings of 
the other, since his internalized models 
did not spare his feelings. This hypothesis 
was not confirmed but neither was it 
reversed. This failure may have arisen 
because the differences in Polarity scale 
scores were not as great as we would have 
wished. In part, this was a consequence of 
a strong humanistic bias among college 
students at the time of testing and be- 
cause of the reluctance of known norma- 
tives to volunteer for testing (e.g., very 
few subjects from the American Legion 
would cooperate with June Vasquez). 
This is consistent with prior research, 
including our own which indicates that 
volunteers are more sociophilic and 
friendly. 

Our third hypothesis was that human- 
ists would more frequently respond with 
Shame and that normatives would re- 
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spond less frequently with shame b 
more frequently with disgust and co 
tempt. Our rationale was that shan 
represents an impunitive response to wh 
is interpreted as an interruption to cor 
munion (as, e.g., in shyness) and that 
will ultimately be replaced by full cor 
munication. 

In contrast, contempt and disgust a1 
responses to a bad other and the term 
nation of intimacy with such a one | 
assumed to be permanent unless tha 
other changes significantly. Thes 
hypotheses were confirmed for sham 
and disgust but not for contempt 
Humanistic subjects while displayin 
affect spontaneously did respond mor 
frequently with shame responses than dic 
normative subjects while normative sub 
jects displayed significantly more disgus: 
responses than humanistic subjects. Bio: 
logically, disgust and contempt are drive 
auxiliary responses which have evolved to 
protect the human being from coming 
too close to noxious-smelling objects and 
to regurgitate these if they have been 
ingested. Through learning, these respon- 
ses have come to be emitted to biologic- 
ally neutral stimuli, including, e.g., dis- 
gusting and dirty thoughts. Shame, i 
contrast, is an affect auxiliary to t 
affect of interest-excitement. Any p: 
ceived barrier to positive affect with t| 
other will evoke the lowering of thi 
eyelids and loss of tonus in the face and 
neck muscles producing the head hung in 
shame. The child who is burning with 
excitement to explore the face of the 
stranger is nonetheless vulnerable to 
shame just because the other is perceived 
as strange. Characteristically, however, 
intimacy with the good and exciting 
other is eventually consummated. In con- 
trast, the disgusting other is to be kept at 
a safe distance permanently. In con- 
clusion, it was predicted and confirmed 
that humanistic subjects respond more 
frequently with smiling to the good other 
and with shame if there is any perceived 
barrier to intimacy. The normative sub: 
jects smile less frequently to the othei 
and emit disgust more frequently to the 
other who is tested and found wanting 
The differences represent a correlatior 
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between cognition and affect as affect is 
displayed on the faces of those who differ 
Significantly in what they believe about 
the world they live in. 

So much for our most recent work 
with the face. I should like now to 
describe some of the earliest observations 
which provided the encouragement neces- 
sary to continue investigations which are 
at once very slow and arduous and not 
always rewarding. I proceeded at the be- 
ginning by studying well known person- 
alities who appeared on television, usually 
while they were being interviewed. It 
became evident at once that because one 
was normally enveloped in a sea of 
language that much of what appeared on 
the face became ground to speech as 
figure. One had to turn down the speech 
to see the face. When one did this a very 
unexpected phenomen became evident. 
Some faces emit invariant ordered 
sequences of facial responses which may 
be repeated hundreds of times per hour. 
The stereotypy of such faces seemed 
extraordinary even though the Sequence 
itself might be simple or complex. Thus, 
an extremely gifted and empathic child 
analyst shook his head up and down as if 
to say "yes, yes" about ten times, each 
punctuated thereafter by a rapid small 
smile which served to amplify his utterly 
yea-saying attitude toward the other. 
After each smile he began again his 
repetitive up and down yes-like nodding 
of his head about ten times to be ended 
again by the same brief, rapid smile. This 
Sequence was repeated for about a half 
hour. It appeared to Tepresent a combi- 
nation of extreme empathy and his 
interpretation of the role requirements of 
i child therapist. 

Next, we observed a well known 
ublic figure who presented repeatedly 
he following facial sequence: The lips are 
ightly pursed in apparent anger. The jaws 
re clenched also in apparent anger. The 
ntire face scowls perpetually, punctu- 
led by brief shaking of the head from 
de to side as if to say “no,” “no.” This 
ontinues about a minute until suddenly 
ere appears a very warm, slow smile on 
e face which entirely erases the per- 
tual deep anger. The smile lasts about 
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15 seconds and is suddenly quickly termi- 
nated and replaced by the nay-saying 
anger. This sequence is repeated for the 
entire half hour I observed it. Later, I 
encountered someone who had worked 
with this individual on a presidential 
commission. My informant who headed 
that commission described my subject as 
follows: “It’s very difficult for me to tell 
you much about him because I never 
could figure him out. For the most part 
he was extremely negativistic to me and 
to everyone else, but just at the point I 
thought he might walk out in anger, he 
would surprise me very much and become 
extremely cooperative and helpful. I must 
confess, however, that this never lasted 
very long and soon he would return to his 
more usual self, and so it went.” My 
informant had, of course, not been told 
of the facial behavior I had observed, nor 
had he observed it himself. 

Next, I observed a well known militant 
feminist, some years before the women’s 
liberation movement. Here I observed a 
fixed posture of the head which I could 
not immediately interpret. The head was 
thrown back with the chin protruding 
forward. At first glance it is easily con- 
fused with the face of arrogance. Since 
the posture was fixed, I turned up the 
Sound hoping for a clue to its meaning 
from her speech. What I heard was a 
Series of protests against the many humili- 
ations which men forced upon women. 
Rather than an arrogant response, it 
appeared to be a defense against the 
response of shame. It was a special case of 
what I was later to conceptualize as an 
anti-affect response, whose main function 
was to deny and defend against a specific 
facial affective response. Consider that if 
she felt like hanging her head in shame 
because of masculine chauvinism then the 
appropriate facial response would be to 
throw the head backward and upward 
tather than forward and downward. I 
then considered how each of the specific 
affects might be defended against by 
Opposite responses and was rewarded by 
Some insights into facial defense which 
Seemed to be the facial analogue of 
Reich’s conception of body armor. Thus, 
the prim narrow lips of the puritan could 
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be seen as the anti-enjoyment response lest 
the lips be too relaxed in the enjoyment or 
excitement of full-lipped sensuality. Simi- 
larly, the “serious” look at a funeral when 
the lips are not only drawn inward but the 
sides of the mouth shortened could also be 
seen as anti-smiling response. This can be 
seen also in primary school classrooms 
when a teacher commands a child to wipe 
the smile off his face which he does 
by suddenly pulling his lips back to the 
center of his face minimizing the length of 
his mouth. The anti-anger response could 
be seen as a synthetic short smile on the 
face which appeared to substitute some de- 
gree of relaxation and presumed friendli- 
ness for the massive contraction of the jaws 
clenched in anger. The anti-distress re- 
sponse could be seen in the stiff upper lip 
substituted for the trembling lips poised on 
the edge of crying. Finally, I realized that 
the face could be defended against all af- 
fect at once by what I called the frozen 
face, like the face of the poker player who 
wishes to conceal any affect from his com- 
petitors. This is achieved by learning to 
control all muscles of the face lest they 
move in any direction, prompted by any 
affect. Such an individual is frequently 
restricted to the feedback of his vascular 
facial responses and to the feedback of his 
deeper organs such as the stomach for his 
awareness of his own affective responses. 
I later learned that when such an indivi- 
dual is a psychologist he is likely to dis- 
believe any theory of affect which locates 
the experience primarily on the face. 

The next face I observed was that ofa 
man I met in a motel in Florida during 
the winter season. His face showed an 
enduring surprise response, with the eye- 
brows permanently elevated and horizon- 
tal creases across the entire brow. I 
engaged him in small talk saying it was 
not a very good day for sun bathing. He 
countered with some contempt saying 
that he couldn’t care less about that since 
that was not why he came to Florida. I 
later learned from him that he came each 
winter to explore a different part of the 
Everglades. It was the novelty of explor- 
ation which most deeply engaged him. 
When I asked him what his business was, 
he replied that he owned a toy store. He 


then ventured to reveal his deepest satis- 

faction with this business, as his delight, 

when demonstrating a new toy to a child, || 
at the surprise and excitement on the face | | 
of the children. It seemed that any | 
experience of sudden novelty whether as || 
a result of his own exploration or in the 
face of the other was his most enduring 
value. The permanent elevation of his 
own eyebrows appeared to be a conse- 
quence of the frequency with which this 
affect was stimulated. This was a learned | 
simulation of a steady state rather than 
an innately triggered startle response. 

Pursuing this lead, I began to examine 
the face of creative intellectuals. I 
thought that the face of such an indi- 
vidual should also show a permanent 
elevation of the eyebrows with a perma- 
nent horizontal crease of the forehead, | 
but in addition should also show some | 
signs of distress, since high-level problem | 
solution is a relatively rare event which 
only occasionally punctuates enduring ` 
difficult confrontation of basic theo- | 
retical issues. In short, grappling with 
deep problems should leave the marks of | 
troubled wonder. I first examined the 
face of Einstein who lived in Princeton, 
where I lived. To my delight I observed a 
deeply furrowed forehead and eyebrows | 
raised more or less permanently. I then 
began to observe other outstandingly 
creative theorists (e.g., Levi Strauss) and 
found a very similar combination of 
distress and surprise. By now I have come 
to believe the dictum that if you are 
smooth-browed you are not likely to be 
an intellectual, who struggles very long 
with the problematic. 

Next, I observed a scientist with a 
contempt tic, a compulsive raising of the 
upper lip which every 30 seconds punctu- 
ated whatever he was saying. To my 
delight his conversation revolved about 
the methodological shortcomings of the 
work of most of his peers. It was as if he 
were saying with his face that their work | 
smelled bad. | 

In contrast was the face of another 
scientist whose early work had been 
experimental but who had later rejected 
the experimental method in favor of a 
more ethological observational method 
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but who continued to be troubled by a 
deep ambivalence concerning the appro- 
priate amount of control versus unfet- 
tered observation and speculation. His 
face was characterized by a prolonged 
excitement response which always termi- 
nated in a smile upon which was super- 
imposed a sneer of contempt. The excite- 
ment about novelty was the primary 
response, but it could not lead simply to 
pure enjoyment because the enjoyment 
was forever contaminated by the possi- 
| bility that the work was messy, disorderly 
and chaotic. 

Next I examined the faces of a few 
well-known pacifists. Here I found what I 
expected, namely, sustained pure distress. 
My rationale for this prediction was that 
if it were the problem of violence which 
most deeply engaged the individual, then 
the price he would pay for the total 
suppression of anger would necessarily be 
that response which is most similar in its 
innate activators. In my view, both of 
these affects are activated by an above 
optimal level of neural bombardment. 
Distress is activated by a less extreme 
increase in neural bombardment than is 


response to be substi- 
tuted for the Suppressed anger. This 
Tepresents, of course, the teplacement of 
the innate response by a learned response. 
One could also learn to smile rather than 
become enraged but it appears to be the 
case that for the perpetual committed 
pacifist, it is distress which Carries the 
burden of such anger as he may suppress. 
These are a sample of my earliest 
observations on the relationship between 
facial affects and personality. Since then [ 
have studied more Systematically the 
TAT stories of Subjects whose face is 
being videotaped as they tell their Stories. 
My interest here is the extent to which 
the structure of the phantasy reflects the 
Sequence of affects on the face. These 
investigations have only just begun and it 
is too early to know how Successful this 
attempt will be. It appears that there wil] 
be substantial correspondence between 
the face and some of the major themes of 
the TAT stories. As an example, one 
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subject’s face was characterized by a 
disgust response followed by an enforced 
somewhat reluctant smile, followed bya 
biting of her lips. I interpreted this to 
mean that she found her social environ- 
ment somewhat repellent, but tried to 
conform to it reluctantly and then hated 
herself for her own overconformity. To 
Card #1 on the TAT she told the follow- 
ing story: “This boy is thinking about 
playing the violin. (The face shows a 
disgust response.) He doesn’t want to do 
it but as long as he’s in this situation, he 
wants to do well on this lesson, He says 
‘Come on violin — let's get together’ (at 
which the subject smiles). But it doesn’t 
work too well.” (Then the subject bites 
her lips.) There follow several other 
Stories in which the heroine reluctantly 
puts up with her uncongenial environ- 
ment but to the enduring satisfaction of 
none. 

I have also recently been studying the 
faces of cigarette smokers. I have deline- 
ated several types of Satisfaction in 
smoking, ranging from the pure enjoy- 
ment of the  positive-affect smoker 


through the varieties of negative-affect! 


smokers who use the cigarette primarily 
as a sedative to cope with their negative 
affect, more or less effectively, to the 
addictive smoker who uses cigarettes 
primarily to reduce his intolerable craving 
for a cigarette rather than using the 
Cigarette to Cope with negative affect 
from other Sources. Each of these types 
of dependence are Systematically related 
to ease of cessation on the one hand and 
to ease of maintenance of cessation on 
the other. Thus the purely positive-affect 
smoker renounces smoking most easily 
and backslides least of all smokers. He 
maintains his decision with fewest regrets. 

e paradox here is that the individual 
who enjoys smoking the most gives it up 
permanently most easily, In part, this is 
because he has numerous alternative 
Sources of positive affect so that the 
enunciation of smoking evokes some 
regret, but he is able to renounce it when 
he becomes aware of its newly discovered 
hazard to his health. The negative-affect 
smoker gives up smoking with more 
difficulty. He can usually do this if his 
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life goes very well, if he ison vacation, or if 
enforced illness makes it impossible for 
him to smoke. His main problem however, 
is the maintenance of his decision to cease 
smoking. He goes back to smoking readily 
when the burden of negative affect be- 
comes too great. He usually reassures him- 
self that this is no great source of regret 
since he can and has, again and again, given 
upsmoking whenever he decides he should. 
His ability to renounce smoking is pro- 
portional to how much the cigarette really 
helps him to reduce his negative affect. 
Paradoxically, the less effective the cigar- 
ette is in sedating his negative affect the 
more difficult it proves to renounce and 
the more readily he backslides. Similar to 
the case with the positive-affect smoker, 
he is more in control of the situation the 
more help he gets from cigarettes in actu- 
ally reducing his negative affect. This, in 
turn, appears to depend on the density or 
quantity of negative affectover time which 
he normally experiences. As the density of 
negative affect increases, the frequency of 
smoking increases as it less and less suc- 
ceeds in sedating his negative affect. The 
addictive smoker is, of course, least able to 
renounce smoking. Paradoxically, the cig- 
arette is in fact least helpful to him. His 
quantity of experienced negative affect is 
so great that he has taught himself to be 
panicked lest he not have cigarettes avail- 
able. It is not unlike an individual who has 
learned that aspirin can reduce his head- 
aches, who eventually teaches himself to 
have a headache just because there is no 
aspirin available. The addict renounces 
cigarettes with the greatest difficulty. 
However, after his period of mourning 
and trial by fire, he backslides Jess fre- 
quently than the negative-affect smoker 
because he knows that if he takes a cigar- 
ette, he must again suffer the severe symp- 
toms of psychological withdrawal. 

The preferred methods of therapy for 
these three conditions is systematically 
different. For the positive-affect smokers, 
methods based upon rationality and per- 
suasion are effective. For negative-affect 
smokers, support is the method of choice. 
The buddy system or group therapy 
works reasonably well. For the addictive 
smoker, only an heroic method appears 
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effective. These range from cold turkey 
through conversion experiences following 
a heart attack or the death of a parent 
from lung cancer. It is our assumption 
that this provides a general model for 
psychotherapy. We have proposed that 
the critical determinant of what is re- 
quired to produce change in the individ- 
ual depends upon the overall ratio of the 
relative density of positive to negative 
affect. Methods ranging from persuasion 
and rationality, through support to the 
most massive heroic interventions depend 
essentially upon the relative quantity of 
negative affect which must be reduced. 
Recently, after several years of systematic 
research in this field, I have begun to 
study the relationship of the face to the 
type of smiling dependency. Ikard and I 
(1973) have some time ago established 
that there was a substantial correlation 
between the reported quantity of positive 
and negative affect and the type of 
dependency of different types of smokers 
on cigarettes. We have also established 
that these reported types of dependency 
are in fact correlated with the conditions 
under which such individuals smoke. For 
example, purely negative-affect smokers 
do not smoke when viewing a comedy 
and do smoke when shown a film show- 
ing German concentration camps. More 
recent investigation not yet completed 
reveals that positive, negative and addic- 
tive smokers display an increasing fre- 
quency of negative affect on their faces 
over time. I interpret this to mean that 
the relative density of positive to negative 
affect on the face will correlate more 
generally with underlying support 
mechanisms which generate the stable 
ratios of positive and negative affect 
which we perceive on the faces of the 
more or less disturbed smokers and that 
this ratio is critical in describing the 
general mental health of individuals. We 
are suggesting that this ratio is not unlike 
the optimal temperature of the body and 
that when the individual loses his zest for 
life, it is because support mechanisms fail 
in their integrative function, thus expos- 
ing the individual to a quantity of nega- 
tive affect which he is no longer capable 
of neutralizing either by smoking or by 
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any other method. 

So much for some of our findings in 
the field of facial affect. Let us now 
briefly examine some of the difficulties 
of interpretation of these responses. 

First, the face is under the joint 
command of the voluntary and involun- 
tary nervous system. We rarely see a 
purely innate involuntary affective re- 
sponse on the face. We often see a purely 
voluntary response which is used by the 
individual to serve any of his several 
purposes. He may use voluntary simu- 
lated affect to deceive, to please the 
other, or in vengeance to hurt the other 
(e.g., to appear disinterested in the other 
when the other wants interest and love), 
or to impress the other, or to control the 
other, or to increase intimacy with the 
other, or to praise the other, or to plead 
help from the other, or to appease the 
other, Facial behavior because it is partly 
under voluntary control is as ambiguous 
in its meaning as any other act can be and 
we interpret such behavior at its face 
value at our peril. 

Second, voluntary facial behavior is 
also used as a symbol. The paradox of 
such use is that such symbolism rests 
upon an assumed and generally true 
consensus about what an innate facial 
affective response is. The information in 
such symbolic use of the face is to be 
found in the direction and magnitude of 
the deviation of the simulated response 
from the innate response. Thus a smile 
which is either faster or slower and/or 
more or less wide than an innate smile 
tells the other that one is really not 
amused. A surprise response which is 
slower than an innate Surprise response 
tells the other that one does not believe 
what the other is saying — i.e., that it is 
too surprising. If one then adds to this a 
simulated contempt response by volun- 
tarily pushing the upper lip up by raising 
the lower lip up against the upper lip one 
adds to disbelief the simulated sneer of 
contempt. It is simply contemptible as 
well as unbelieveable. If one lowers one's 
eyelids in a heterosexual encounter giving 
the appearance of bedroom eyes one is 
suggesting that one has “shameful” sexual 
wishes towards the other. In none of 
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these cases is there any confusion be- 
tween sender and receiver because both 
know the true characteristics of the true 
innate response. Startle smiles and shame 
responses have known latencies, speeds, 
durations, and magnitudes. Paradoxically, 
the symbolic use of simulated affect 
depends on the sharing of precise devi- 
ations of any of these parameters in order 
to communicate. 

Next, the unmodulated ungraded 
innate response is in fact relatively rare in 
acculturated human beings. Normally, 
what we see on the face of the adult even 
when an innate affect is triggered, is some 
transformation of the innate response 
which is superimposed on the innate 
response. Thus much innate affect is 
neither experienced nor communicated as 
such. It is often suppressed in the form of. 
what I have called backed-up affect. It is 
particularly the breathing and the vocal 
cry of affect which is controlled. Thus 
innate anger would normally be expressed 
as a cry of rage. Instead, the jaws are 
tightly clenched, the lips tightly pursed 
lest one cry out in rage. So too with the 
cry of distress, the cry of enjoyment, the 
cry of excitement. Sometimes the sexual 
life is thereby inhibited when the cry of 
excitement and enjoyment and sexual 
pleasure must be inhibited. The psychoso- 
matic price of such backed up affect is 
virtually unknown. It is not the com- 
pressed id which is involved but rather 
the suppressed breathing and vocaliza- 
tion. When we study facial affect without 
studying the vascular response and 
especially the breathing and vocal re- 
sponse, it is similar to a biologist who 
thought he was studying breathing by 
requiring his subjects to hold their breath. 
He would note that the evolutionary 
process had failed since this produced 
cyanosis. If one cannot study the 
dynamics of breathing by short circuiting 
inhalation and exhalation neither can one 
Study innate affect dynamics when al- 
most every culture requires human beings 
to control their breath. The consequences 
of such universal constraints on the affect 
mechanism must be great but we c: t 
assess them until we have recognized ine 
degree of constraint imposed by some 
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cultures on each of the affects. The 
interaction between such constraints on 
the innate mechanism and the voluntary 
simulation of these same affects remains 
to be investigated. We have, however, 
noted one important consequence of the 
enforced isolation of the innate from the 
voluntary response. In the case of a child 
who was overly aggressive, we noted that 
on those rare occasions when he smiled it 
was the guileless ungraded smile of the 
infant which appeared on his face. Be- 
cause he had smiled so little, the smile 
had never come under that voluntary 
control which normally modulates the 
smile of infancy so that it is differenti- 
ated in latency, speed, duration, and 
width. The same is true of the innate 
anger response in those for whom inhi- 
bition of anger prevents the response 
from being modulated by the voluntary 
system. Such isolation characteristically 
frightens the individual who correctly 
senses an uncontrollable dangerous ego- 
alien force within himself. In order for 
the affects to be tamed, they must be 
capable of variable degrees of admixture 
of involuntary and voluntary innervation. 
The ratio of involuntary to voluntary 
controlled affect must itself be variable 
and graded proportional to the perceived 
urgency of environmental demand. 
Murderous rage must never be completely 
excluded as a response possibility, but 
graded minor irritation must also not be 
excluded as a response possibility. 
Similarly, with all of the other affects. 
Such mixtures radically complicate the 
use of the face as a diagnostic technique 
but also radically enrich its utility for the 
study of personality. 

We must finally confront yet another 
problem in the interpretation of facial 
responses. Thus far we have described 
responses which appear not only to be 
very repetitive and stable but also to be 
relatively independent of either external 
or internal stimulation. No matter what 
happened to the subjects, we observed 
the face continued to emit the samé 
responses. This is an important phenome- 
non,and it encouraged me to pursue to 
study of the face further. But it is clearly 
not the: whole story. We have labelled 
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these the invariant facial responses simply 
because they are constant and do not 
vary. Many facial responses are equally 
lawful and regular but nonetheless are 
conditional upon the occurrence of some 
external or internal stimulation. These we 
have labelled conditional affective 
responses. Thus one individual smiles 
whenever he is with others but does not 
smile when he is alone. In contrast, 
another individual does not smile when 
he is with others but does smile when he 
is alone. By this criteria, one is sociophilic 
and the other is sociophobic. But a third 
individual sometimes smiles when he is 
with people, sometimes does not. He 
sometimes smiles when he is alone, but 
sometimes when he is alone he does not 
smile. It may be that it is the size of the 
group which is critical for his comfort or 
discomfort, so that he smiles when he is 
with a few people, but not when the 
group is larger. But it may be that being 
with others or being alone accounts for 
almost none of the variance of his smiling 
or not smiling. It is my belief that this 
exposes a fundamental problem in per- 
sonality theory and in diagnostic testing. 
This is the question what is a personality 
variable. It appears to me that what is a 
personality variable is a function of the 
particular structure of the individual per- 
sonality and we cannot prejudge this 
matter. In the hypothetical cases we have 
just considered, orientation toward or 
against being with others is a variable in 
the first two cases since it produces 
affective responses which are conditional 
upon the presence or absence of others, 
but is not or need not be a variable in the 
third case. The third individual's smile 
might, for example, be conditional upon 
intellectual stimulation. This might or 
might not occur in social interaction and 
might or might not occur whenever he 
was alone. When he spoke to someone 
who interested him intellectually he 
would smile. When he had an interesting 
thought whether with others or alone he 
might also smile. We can, therefore, use- 
fully employ a conditional affective 
response to determine what are the 
critical variables in any particular person- 
ality. But we must also determine what 
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these variables are if we are to be able to 
interpret any conditional affective facial 
response. Unlike the invariant response, a 
knowledge of what is evoking the con- 
ditioned facial response is essential for 
understanding it. 

The third type of facial response is one 
we have labelled a transient because it 
may occur only once or occasionally to a 
specific stimulus but never recur with 
sufficient frequency or regularity to be- 
come either an invariant or a conditional 
response. Thus a startle to a loud noise 
would be an example of a transient. A 
distress response to a momentary pain 
would be a transient. Transients are likely 
to be innately triggered responses since 
these are not under voluntary control and 
the individual is always open to their 
activation if external or internal stimula- 
tion either suddenly increases and thus 
triggers startle, fear or excitement or 
decreases and thus triggers the smile of 
enjoyment or reaches a critical level of 
non optimal neural firing and thus trig- 
gers distress or anger. 

Transient responses should not be 
interpreted as in any way diagnostic of 
personality structure since they are in a 
sense an invariant single response to a 
stimulus which may or may not recur. 
Almost everyone except some epileptics 
will startle to a pistol shot. What can and 
should be interpreted is the secondary 
response to such a startle. Does the 
individual respond to startle with interest 
in what startled him or smile in relief, or 
become ashamed that he was surprised, or 
does he become angry or frightened? The 
variability of response to an innately 
triggered transient can be deeply illumi- 
nating of the individual's posture towards 
sudden uncontrollable change. Such a 
secondary response to a transient startle 
response may itself be a conditional 
response which is regular and predictable 
whenever the individual is startled. Thus 
one could employ a series of standardized 
stimuli known to be capable of ecliciting 
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innate affective responses as a test in 
which one discarded the innate response 
and studied only the secondary response 
to each innately activated affect for its 
illumination of a profile of affective 
responses to the entire spectrum of the 
primary affects. 

In conclusion, it is important to dis- 
tinguish between facial affects which are 
emitted independent of inner or outer 
stimulation — the invariants from facial 
affects which are emitted lawfully but 
dependent on specific differences in 
stimulation the conditional responses, 
from the transient facial affects which are 
emitted as a consequence of single or 
rarely repeated stimulation most often 
innately and involuntarily. Interpretation 
of invariants is not always obvious but 
represents the most stable structures in 
the personality. Interpretation of con- 
ditional responses is usually more simple 
since it depends so critically on specific 
differences in stimulating circumstances. 
Since these differences are also stable 
they too represent stable structures in the 
personality but are more situation depen- 
dent than the invariant responses. Transi- 
ents in contrast to invariants and con- 
ditionals are generally devoid of specific 
diagnostic significance. 

These are a sample of some of the 
problems inherent in decoding the infor- 
mation on the face. The human face is at 
once sometimes opaque, sometimes 
ambiguous but often enough deeply 
illuminating to provide the next frontier 
for the study of personality. 
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Ruminations on Teaching Projective Assessment: An 
Ideology, Specific Usages, Teaching Practices 


RICHARD H. DANA 
University of Arkansas 


Summary; This paper was written in reaction to current dissatisfaction with projective 
techniques. A credo for use of projective techniques emphasizes accountability, phenomeno- 
logical equality, and an eventual “giving-away” of assessment procedures through education. 
The primary legitimate usage is nonpsychometric; an interview focused on growth in various 
contexts. Secondary usages include examples of procedural or methodological effects to 
provide specific information. Training practices germane to the credo and legitimate usages 


are presented. 


Each year in preparation for teaching 
projective techniques I experience a 
dilemma of faith versus empirical knowl- 
edge. I have faith in projective techniques 
to enable clinical encounters of meaning 
and value. And I read the endless cant of 
derogation that enjoins us to forsake such 
techniques for others more amenable to 
our scientific methodologies. The recent 
survey literature suggests diminished clini- 
cal use in applied settings«and a growing 
disinclination on the part of academic 
clinicians to honor projective assessment. 

Seeman and Seeman (1973) found 
that among members of the APA Divis- 
ions 12, 13, and 27 diagnostic procedures 
constitute the least frequent form of 
clinical practice (7%); Thelen and Ewing 
(1973) reiterated that applied clinicians 
now have competing interests; psychi- 
atrists stated that psychodiagnostic 
reports are of limited usefulness (Smyth 
& Reznikoff, 1971); and institutional and 
community settings reported less fre- 
quent assessment (Lubin & Lubin, 1972; 
Lubin, Wallis, & Paine, 1971). 

Academic clinical psychologists, in 
fact, often denigrate projective tech- 
niques (Thelen, Varble, & Johnson, 
1968); Rotter (1973) would have us 
teach construction and validation of 
measurement devices instead. This turn- 
ing away from projective assessment has 
not only resulted in less training (Shem- 
berg & Keeley, 1970) but in less adequate 
training from the standpoint of internship 

An earlier version was presented at the 
University of Alabama Medical Center, Novem- 
ber 1973, under the title, Projective techniques 
Jo ELE An ideology for training and re- 
earch. 


respondents (Garfield & Kurtz, 1973), 
fewer Rorschach courses (Biederman & 
Cerbus, 1971), and fewer books reviewed 
by the Mental Measurements Yearbook 
(Aronow & Reznikoff, 1973). 

Much of this reduced interest has 
occurred because other roles, practices, 
and activities are now available to clinical 
psychologists. Seeman and Seeman 
(1973) cite group therapy: and education 
(31%), consultation (18%), behavior 
therapy (11%), services to disadvantaged 
(10%), and use of nonprofessionals (1076) 
as competitors for clinical practice. By 
the same token, a model professional 
clinical psychology training program 
would include 13 skill categories other 
than assessment (Blau, 1973). Being one 
among many clinical psychological func- 
tions is not demeaning. In fact, the 
importance of assessment now may lie in 
specific services for new populations and 
an understanding of how bias against 
diagnostic procedures has curtailed prac- 
tice (Small, 1972); thus, the concern with 
legitimate usages. 

It seems that we must be wary lest we 
throw ourselves away, as clinicians, for 
the sake of technology and thereby abet 
the processes of dehumanization and 
inauthenticity that characterize our era 
and our culture. Such losses of profes- 
sional self are second-order effects and of 
ethical concern as Graziano and Fink 
(1973) have suggested. If we dehumanize 
ourselves as byproducts of a narrow 
vision of science, then our “empathy and 
clinical understanding” are impaired 
(Strauss, 1967) to the disservice of our 
clients (and ourselves). 
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There are reasons for this sorry state 
of our projective assessment domain. It is 
clear that we have failed to validate the 
model for practice that invokes client 
fantasy data and uses the alchemy of 
clinical inference to render a psychologi- 
cal report. Fantasy acting on fantasy 
begets the illusion of clinical acumen and 
clinical omniscience. In order to use this 
model cautiously and with respect for 
clients, the predictive validities for specif- 
ic uses must be known. TAT research of a 
few years ago made this issue visible 
(Lazarus, 1966; McClelland, 1966), but 
little empirical knowledge has been forth- 
coming (e.g., Davids, 1973a). 

Our experimental colleagues (e.g., 
Marx, 1951) have long decried a process 
bereft of control over the data collection, 
deficient in operational validity of con- 
cepts derived from data, and lacking any 
testability of products. Equally condemn- 
ing is the history of research within this 
model (Dana, 1970; Griswold & Dana, 
1970; Dana & Handzlik, 1970; Spray & 
Dana, Note 1), and more generally vis-a- 
vis the vulnerability of any clinical infer- 
ence process (Mischel, 1968), and most 
eloquently by the documentation that 
fierce judgmental biases are provided by 
clinician mood or concurrent life events 
(Cohen, 1973; Mendel & Rapport, 1969; 
Mishler & Waxler, 1963; Whitmer & 
Conover, 1959). All of these cavils are 
directed at the traditional model when- 
ever techniques are used as tests under 
the guise of presumed psychometric 
respectability, especially for labeling 
(diagnosis) and predictions of behavior. 

We have tried (in vain) to resolve these 
problems inherent in the clinical infer- 
ence process by a variety of methods 
designed to stimulate self-conscious 
awareness on the part of the clinician. 
Exposure or immersion in the empirical 
literature has been coupled with demon- 
strations of examiner (experimenter) bias 
(Marwit, 1971; Rosenthal, 1966) and 
awareness of eisegesis as an explicit train- 

ing device (Dana, 1966). These methods 
have all missed the point. The empirical 
literature fosters a jaded cynicism, aware- 
ness of examiner-bias (a < .07 signifi- 
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cance phenomenon, at best) elicits “so 
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what” and “not me” responses, and the 
laborious documentation of each examin- 
er's eisegesis stimulates caution and super- 
ficial description in clinical reports. 

We are guilty not only of being poor 
scientists, at least within a Newtonian 
vision of science, but also of generations 
of caricature, distortion, projection, and 
stereotypy without adequate recourse to 
redress by our legion of clients and 
patients. It is no wonder that Rollo May 
has indicted us for nimus simplicandum 
(1967) and that Abraham Maslow’s 
(1969) articulate passion focused upon 
our denial of “Big Problems" — how to 
make good persons and a good society. 

There is, however, an option available — 
to diehards and Dodo birds like myself - 
who still believe that one human being 
can know something of value about 
another human being through the medi- 
ation of projective techniques. That 
option lies in a reevaluation of our 
assumptions about human beings that can 
lead to a discovery of the legitimate 
usages of projective techniques and de- 
vices for teaching these new usages. 

One issue antedates such an under- 
taking and constitutes the most serious 
shortcoming of practice within the con- 
ventional model. The heart of this matter 
is that our clinical practice with projec- 
tive techniques has been largely beyond 
any accountability to clients. The poor 
quality of our clinical judgments is only a 
secondary issue. Thus, the premise of this 
paper is that we are responsible to our 
clients and that such social responsibility 
can only be exercised by a strict account- 
ability to them (Dana & Meltzer, Note 2). 
Herein lies the only feasible safeguard for 
our fantasy trips concerning client per- 
sonality. 

It may well be that many of our 
Students are wiser than their instructors 
in being behavioral amd humanistic in 
orientation simultaneously. As a conse- 
quence they tend to make assumptions 
about persons that are different from the 
unverbalized assumptions by instructors 
of traditional courses in projective tech- 
niques. I would attempt to label tra- 
ditional and student assumptions about 
personality. There is a generational differ- 
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ence in the relative emphasis on open 
versus closed system, determinism, 
teleology, levels of personality, and 
cognitive-emotional resources. More 
specifically, these students accept persons 
as being dramatically open to change and 
growth on the basis of new experience. 

They can accept a view of science and of 

” man that is not deterministic: they 
believe in the motivational and assess- 
ment sufficiency of encounters, situ- 
ations, and environmental conditions. 

The future has more "pull" than the past 

and is also associated with more anxiety 

and dread. Hence a heightened concern 
with self-development or self-actualiz- 
ation and greater stress on the here-and- 

l now. While levels of personality are real, 

they are not to be inferred or invoked 
from behavior but defined by physiologi- 
cal intervention to produce induced states 
that define the levels. Feelings have at 

_ least equal weight with rational processes 

= jn the attempt to experience another 
person's world. 

Another striking difference in ap- 
proach to the assessment of persons lies 
in the belief that “knowing” or encount- 
ering someone else can only occur be- 
tween mutually self-disclosing equals who 
share an assessment experience, or 
Leary’s phenomenological equality 

|. (1970). This is opposed to the traditional 

assessment by a knowledgeable profes- 
sional who uses his scientific magic to 
observe another person as an object of 
study. Students thus expect a mutual, 
reciprocal, informal assessment procedure 
with neither secrets nor magic and no 
imposition of personality theory on an 
unwilling client. In a phrase, they have 
rejected a Newtonian model of science as 

a result of their own experiences in living 

with others. Simultaneously, they want 
very specific skills so that they can offer 
something of human value. And they 
want to profer these skills in a shared 
context that is part of a human encounter 
and not an invidious power relationship. 

These arguments are a possible expla- 
nation for the dilemma of teaching pro- 
jective assessment to an unreceptive stu- 
dent audience. The burden of this paper 
is how to communicate a projective 
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ideology and specific assessment skills in 
a manner congruent with the students’ 
beliefs about persons. To my knowledge 
there exists no careful consideration of 
the legitimate uses for projective assess- 
ment. Such usages are simply those 
purposes and conditions for assessment 
that I can personally accept. Before des- 
cribing specific uses, some conditions for 
projective assessment can be stated. 


An Ideology 


First, we owe our clients the most 
responsible services that can be provided 
— something of value based upon our 
clinical competencies. In order to provide 
such assessment services, accountability 
to individual clients is mandatory. Such. 
accountability is based upon respect for 
the client that entails specified and con- 
tracted services. A contract invokes the 
clients’ participation, defines the assess- 
ment task to be shared, focuses the 
purposes to those within the assessor's 
competence, indicates the form of results 
(written/oral), and how these results are 
to be used (shared/given to specified 
others). 

Second, it is mandatory to communi- 
cate to clients what is entailed in projec- 
tive assessment. This communication 
should stress the momentary, tentative, 
problem-solving function — a here-and- 
now focus that is devoid of magic or 
assessor omnipotence. This means that 
the assessor is ethically obligated to be 
candid concerning his or her skills as they 
apply to a particular client's problems. 
The assessor needs to be open and honest 
not only to avoid misrepresentation of 
potential services but as a realistic anti- 
dote for the myth of omnipotence. 

We have enjoyed a status as experts on 
personality. This status has been used too 
often for social control (Hurvitz, 1973), 
person-blaming  (Beit-Hallahmi, 1974), 
and in the service of our own elitist 
aspirations. To apply assessment proced- 
ures to someone without their knowledge 
of what is being done to them and how 
the information thereby derived is to be 
used, strikes me as being irresponsible and 
uncaring (at best) and unprofessional (at 
worst). I cannot accept medical model 
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assumptions of a “disease” process within 
the person to be discovered, labeled, and 
extirpated by specific intervention. The 
medical model denies the client any 
Status as a human being who is respon- 
sible for his or her own freedom. 

The concern here is that clients experi- 
ence "phenomenological equality" with 
the assessor to enable them to share an 
experience in assessment that begins with 
expectations regarding the process and 
includes the decision to assess and the 
Specific purposes thereof, as well as the 
process, and the results. 

Third, when we provide responsible 
services within a context of. phenomeno- 
logical equality with clients, the projec- 
live assessment ultimately may be given 
away through education (Miller, 1969). 
Only in this manner can Our present 
knowledge become part-and-parcel of an 
freely avail- 
able to all persons within their experience 
repertoires. Whatever we have of value as 


à profession — by 
(eventual wisdom) 
— may be a 
byproduct of such learning, practicing, 
know and what 


Legitimate Usages 


A psychometric model for projective 
assessment deluded us concerning “the 
selectivity of Observers and the unsteadi- 
ness of facts" (Wyatt, 1967, p. 13). 
Projective assessment is not primarily a 
psychometric procedure and clinicians do 
tend to use the data with variability and 
personalization (Exner & Exner, 1972), 
In fact, in the struggle to be respectable 
Scientists, we overlooked the potentia] 
usefulness of the Rorschach, for example, 
as à standardized interview (Reznikoff, 
1972). The use of projective techniques 
as a standardized interview in which the 
assessor can be a responsible clinician is a 
legitimate usage. 
In this manner the role of “tester,” or 
technician, giving routine tests and. pro- 
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viding generalized Teports to respond to 
general referral questions can be replaced 
by specific referral questions and a report 
to be used as a basis for consultation 
(Wiener, 1972). More than one-half of the 
psychological reports thereby produced 
can serve to modify patient management 
Or disposition issues (Affleck & Strider, 
1971) while only 16% prove useful for 
routine psychiatric diagnosis (Adams, ` 
1972). Similarly, results are helpful when 
Shared with psychotherapy patients 
(Aronow & Reznikoff, 1971: Baker, 
1970) and their families (Richman, 
1967). 

Such usages demand a 


ature — not literature that impugns the 
techniques but literature that clarifies 
limitations, For example, social class ef- 
fects are pervasive in projective d 
(Adler, 1971; Levy, 1970), although 
nature of these effects is complex; path 
Ogy bias has existed with respect to 
lower-class persons (Levy & Kahn, 1970; 
Rychlak & Boland, 1973; Trachtman, f 
1971) but this bias — probably as a direct 
consequence of clinician awareness — has 
now been reversed to stigmatize middle- 
class persons (Koscherak & Masling, 
1972; Routh & King, 1972). Similarly, 
the demonstration of a sex bias — male 
examiner versus female clients (Harris & 
Masling, 1970; Hersen, 1970; Masling & 
Harris, 1969) — is not upheld for experi- 
enced male examiners (Greenberg, 1972; 
Siskind, 1973). Thus, an "accumulating 
Tange of information" exemplifies the 
Sophisticated awareness characteristic of 
the Rorschach renaissance described by 
Klopfer (19682). 

en projective assessment is used as a 
standardized interview, the potentially 
non-structured and shared nature of the 
personality inquiry becomes apparent. 
Thus, an audit of personal resources as 
part of a growth therapy is suggested. 
Questions of value, meaning, direction or 
motivation, and satisfaction with the 
quality of one's life may be explored. 
Such usage. is primarily for clients who 
can commit themselves to an assessment 
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process voluntarily because of the experi- 

ence provided by the encounter and their 

ability to make explicit and conscious use 

of findings (Dana & Leech, 1974). The 

experience of the encounter may also be 
. the means by which the interpersonal 

ingredient in psychotherapy is communi- 
cated (Dana, 1974). 

Training efforts by Carkhuff (1969) 
and others are designed to extend 
humanizing behaviors and growth experi- 
ences in their own right. Similarly, group 
processes of Encounter, Integrity, 
Gestalt, Transactional Analysis, Sensory 
Awareness, etc. are primarily growth- 
oriented. Projective, assessment is useful 
for the conceptualization of individual 
otentialities for growth and an overview 
of effects derived from growth-inducing 
processes. The central features of such 
sage lies in the information-gathering 
possibilities inherent in the structured 
erview paradigm for projective assess- 
ht as well as the possibilities for 
aring both process and product. 

A less global and idiosyncratic growth 
experience occurs in close interpersonal 
relationships between spouses, family 
members, peers, and other group partici- 
pants. Such relationships are the focus of 
assessment concern particularly when 
they are not satisfying to one or both 
parties. Consensus (Blanchard, 1968), or 
Relation (Loveland, 1967), or Interaction 
(Bauman & Roman, 1968) assessment are 
some labels for this practice which con- 
sists of the administration of a traditional 
projective technique, typically a Ror- 
schach or TAT, followed by group admin- 
istrations of the same technique under 
examiner-specified conditions for con- 
sensus, or agreement, upon responses. 
Wynne (1968) has described the versatil- 
-ity and clinical creativeness in the use of 
Consensus Rorschachs. These practices 
have been followed with a variety of 
reference persons (Cutter & Farberow, 
1968), including families (Cutter, 1968; 
Singer, 1968), Black adolescent delin- 
quents (Blanchard, 1968), primary school 
children (Klopfer, 1969), and group 
therapy participants (Dudek, 1969). Such 
techniques constitute legitimate usages of 
projective techniques because they func- 
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tion as standardized interviews, demand a 
shared process, and emerge from a body 
of rich literature and clinical experience. 
Klopfer considers the Consensus Ror- 
schach as “the best example of the 
modern approach to projective testing 
...to predict relationships ...and to 
test and build personality theory" 
(1968b, p.357). 

There is no logical contradiction in 
using projective assessment as a standard- 
ized interview and then suggesting that 
specified features of that procedure are 
amenable to more formal scoring and 
validation. However, these enterprises are 
very secondary usages because they de- 
pend upon procedural or methodological 
effects to provide specific information 
(ultimately-validated) rather than being a 
systematic outgrowth of a psychometric 
aegis or the clinician’s careful responsive- 
ness to the interaction of person and 
technique. For these reasons the valida- 
tion history of projective techniques has 
been unsatisfactory. Even the earlier 
promise of construct validation (Dana, 
1962) materialized only conceptually for 
human movement (Dana, 1968) and not 
as a result of systematic research. 
Examples of such secondary usages are 
provided by: (a) empiricization of inter- 
personal process assessment techniques; 
(b) limited exercises in predictive valida- 
tion; (c) rapprochement for old theoreti- 
cal-empirical issues by novel, or more 
precise, use of projective assessment. 

Examples of empiricized interpersonal 
assessment are provided by the Family 
Story Technique (FST) (Kadushin, 
Cutter, Waxenberg, & Sager, 1969; 
Kadushin, Waxenberg, & Sager, 1971) 
and the Story Sequence Analysis (SSA) 
(Winter, Ferreira, & Olson, 1966; Winter 
& Ferreira, 1970). The FST employs 
selected TAT cards, directions for a con- 
sensual story linking each set of cards, 
scoring activities, predictive validation, 
and factor analytic pruning. Consensus 
stories, scored by similar systems, also 
have merit (Winget, Gleser, & Clements, 
1969). 

Several examples of limited predictive 
validation are currently available. Davids’ 
(1973b) careful comparisons among 
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aggression signs on projective techniques 
and psychological report ratings against a 
criterion of behavioral aggression suggests 
a relatively greater predictive validity for 
psychological reports. Cutter, Jorgensen, 
and Farberow (1968) find a replicable 
Suicide predictor in affective responsive- 
ness with minimal controls among an 
array of potential indicators. In a study 
testing deductions from a theory of 
marital choice, Murstein (1972) finds 
suggestive predictive validities using modi- 
fied thematic and inkblot stimuli. 
Klopfer’s Rorschach Prognostic Rating 
Scale apparently predicts outcome using 
behavior modification techniques (New- 
mark, Hetzel, Walker, Holstein, & Finkle- 
stein, 1973). Fishman (1973) finds that 
the capacity to produce Rorschach pri- 
mary process thinking in an adaptive 
manner is predictive of suitability for 
psychoanalytic treatment. These recent 
studies constitute a pot-pourri and do not 
suggest themselves as ready (or eventual) 
empirical replacements for clinical usage. 
Finally, Carlson (1969) revisited the 
Clinical Psychology Assessment Project 
fiasco of the late 1940s in which projec- 
tive techniques — used as tests — failed to 
predict differential success of VA 
trainees. By development of a Rorschach 
| Index providing data on an "optimal 
| personality picture," the reanalysed data 
did predict successes and failures. In 
other words, a clinical use of the Ror- 
schach that emphasized personal 
resources within a format for generating 
explicit prediction criteria escaped the 
fate of earlier shotgun correlational 
adventures. Similarly, when mental health 
judgments are derived from the Ror- 
schach and TAT using a healthy person as 
standard, global ratings along a health- 
pathology dimension can be made reli- 
ably and validly (Karon & O'Grady, 
1970). 


Training Practices 
For four years I have been teaching 
projective assessment in a fashion 


Approximating the ideology contained 
erein. The course begins with the tra- 
tional exposure to projective theory 

?cially as it pertains to use for person- 
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ality conceptualization, followed by %8 
observing and being observed in adminis- 4 
tration. Performance to criterion occurs 
in a scoring examination (Voigt & Dana, 
1964) with attention to examiner scoring 
errors and what they might suggest 
eisegetically (Voigt, 1966). . 

At least one Rorschach is administered 
by the instructor with the class observing. 
Written reports are provided by the in- 
structor and each student independently. § 
As part of feedback provided by the 
instructor, these reports are read by the 
assessee who systematically indicates con- 
ceptual content in all reports that is 
accepted or rejected with the reasons fo; 
each decision. The content of thi 
assessee reaction is then summarized b; 
assessor and by concept so that feedback 
is available to the assessors. This tabula 
tion is assembled into a composite clinical 
report which is then resubmitted to the 
assessee for reaction and comment. 
every instance the reaction is that 
combined report makes more sense*™ 
cause the jargon and personalization had 
been excised and the negative and/or 
rejected content becomes more coherent. 
In addition, examinations are work-" 
samples that follow the same format of 
an instructor-generated comparison or 
criterion report on fresh assessment data 
coupled with feedback to the assessee and 
Subsequent feedback to each assessor. 
The assessees are undergraduates who 
have completed a course in Personality 
Theory and have some relevant pre- 
professional or personal reason for par- 
ticipating in assessment. Assessees under- 
stand that they will receive information 
on the techniques themselves as well as 
feedback on the process of interpretation 
and the interpretations themselves, 
written and/or oral. Such direct feedback 
has at least a ten-year history (Baker, 
1964). : 

A minimum of three instruments are 
administered by different examiners to 
each assessee, typically including the 
Rorschach, TAT, and MMPI. The three 
Separate written reports are incorporated: 
into a composite written report by the 
assessor who administered the Rorschach. 
This assessor then provides the feedback. 
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Feedback sessions are recorded and 
listened to with the instructor and the 
assessee also, if desired. Thus, who does 
what to whom is a relatively open 
process. The clinical graduate students 
consistently report that the feedback 
expgrience is the most valuable (and 
difficult) part of the course. Assessees 
queried one year later report that the 
process was a growth experience for them 
and helpful in career decisions and as a 
perspective on personal problems. For 
graduate student and instructor alike the 
experience is a sobering antidote for 
assessor omnipotence and eisegesis. It is 
an exercise in providing responsible 
"services. 

Rader and Schill (1973) report a pro- 
edure that accomplishes many of the 
Same purposes. The course instructor 
administers a videotaped Rorschach and 
PAT to a person currently in treatment 
Wh someone else. Student hypotheses 
cerning the projective data are 
ined as well as the instructor’s 
written report, a blind analysis. The 
therapist then provides a 20-minute sum- 
mary of the client’s personality without 
nowledge of the projective data or re- 
port: Later both therapist and client meet 
with the class to discuss the interpreta- 
tion. Finally the class evaluates (posi- 
tively) the entire procedure. 

Both teaching models have a commit- 
ment to an open and shared process of 
data interpretation and report rendition. 
The assessee is honored as an equal 
participant who can share, at least 
potentially and by choice, the entire 
experience of assessment. Technique, 
, instructor, and student are exposed to the 
assessee for a consumer judgment. No one 
can hide behind the facade of expertise — 
training, experience, degrees, diplomate. 
All parties are required equally to be 
accountable to one another and to them- 
selves. Such sharing of process and out- 
come constitutes an example of respon- 
sible teaching and accountable practice. 
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Concurrent Validity of the Wheeler Signs of 
Homosexuality in the Rorschach: P (Ci/Rj) 


NORMAN M. STONE and ROBERT E. SCHNEIDER 
University of Iowa 


Summary: The Rorschach protocols of 43 males consecutively admitted to a university 
outpatient clinic were scored for frequency of the 20 Wheeler signs of homosexuality. Based 
on case history data, patients were assigned to homosexual, sex-role disturbed, or 
normal-control groups. In addition to the traditional group comparison the results were 
analyzed to yield P (Ci/Rj); that is, the probability of criterion group membership given test 
indicator. Both the homosexual and sex-role disturbed group displayed significantly more 
Wheeler signs than normals. Furthermore, given a Wheeler sign score of 15%, .75 of the 
predicted-homosexual group would be correctly classified compared to a .21 baserate 
prediction. It was suggested that expressing results as P (Ci/Rj) provides information more 
relevant to the clinician than is provided by the traditional practice of reporting significant 


differences between groups. 


In attempts to validate the 20 Ror- 
Schach signs of homosexuality reported 
by Wheeler (1949) a number of studies 
have contrasted the frequency of Wheeler 
signs in Rorschachs of overt homosexuals 
and nonhomosexuals (Davids, Joelson, & 
McArthur, 1956; Hooker, 1958; Reitzell, 
1949; Yamahiro & Griffith, 1960). A 
recent review of these studies (Goldfried, 
1971, pp: 188-216) concluded that while 
there is considerable variability in the 
scoring of certain Wheeler signs the total 
number of signs in a protocol can be 
scored reliably and, more importantly, 
that a reasonable degree of validity has 
accrued to this set of test indicators. 
Goldfried (1971) added, however, that 
the clinical use of a Rorschach measure of 
homosexuality could be justified only by 
its ability to detect individuals who were 
troubled by homosexual thoughts or be- 
haviors and who further would not or 
could not reveal this information to a 
clinician directly. Data are not currently 
available that would address this criteri- 
on. 

Furthermore, all previous studies have 
compared the Rorschach protocols of 
preselected criterion samples of homo- 
sexuals with various samples of nonhomo- 
sexuals. Consequently, these studies have 
yielded validity data that may be express- 
ed as P (Rj/Ci), that is, the probability of 
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a test indicator given membership in a 
criterion group. Data in that form do not 
provide the practical information neces- 
sary for the clinical use of the Wheeler 
signs in assessing the sexual orientation of 
male patients. The clinical question can 
be best expressed as P (Ci/Rj), that is, 
what is the probability that a person who 
produces a given set of test indicators is a 
member of the criterion class of interest 
(Dawes, 1962; Sines, 1966). 

In the present study the Rorschachs of 
43 consecutive male patients were ex- 
amined to assess the frequency of 
Wheeler signs and determine both P 
(Rj/Ci) and P (Ci/Rj), and the results 
were discussed with regard to the incre- 
mental validity and ultimate utility of 
this measure. 


Method 


Subjects 

All 43 adult males (17 years and older) 
seen at a university psychology clinic 
between 1968 and 1972, who were given 
a Rorschach as part of the standard 
intake battery, were included in this 
study. Patients were subsequently 
assigned to one of three groups, homo- 
sexual, sex-role disturbed, or adequate 
adjustment. Groups were compared on 
age, years of education, and IQ (WAIS 
Verbal). No significant differences were 
found, although the mean IQ of the 
homosexual group was slightly higher 
than that of the adequate adjustment 
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Sign Card 


Content Examples 
a amples —— 


1 


2 


13 


14 


15 


16 


Li 


Location 
I Ww 
I Lower 
Center D 
Il Lower 
Center D 
Ill Ww 
II Ww 
III Ww 
IV wW 
V Ww 
or Center D 
VI Center 
orTopD 
VII Ww 
VIII Lateral D 
Ix Upper 
Lateral D 
X Top 
Center D 
X All or upper 
half of pink 
plus center 
blue 
is 
BE 
9520 
2g- 
SG 
on 
SZ 
[e] 
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Table 1 
Wheeler Signs 


Mask or human or animal 
face 


Male or muscular female 
torso 


Crab or crablike animal 
Humans; with sex confused 
Humans; with sex uncertain 


Animals or animal-like 
(dehumanized) 


Human or animal; 
contorted, monstrous 
or threatening 


Human or humanized 
animal 

Object; with implication of 
cleavage 


Human: female with 
derogatory specification 


Animal; several incongruous 
ones or one with incon- 
gruous parts 


Human; 
dehumanized 


Animal; attacking or 
fighting over central 
object 


Human; with blue as 
oral specification 


Human or animal 
oral detail 


Human or animal anal 
detail or specification 


Human or animal 
described as “back to 
back” 


“Theatrical mask” 
“Fox, leering” 


“Japanese man” 
“Woman athlete” 


“Deep-sea crab” 
“Cooked lobster” 


“Woman above, man below” 
“Man, but with breasts” 


“Two sexless people” 
“Could be either” 


“Featherless chickens” 
“Ostrich-like natives” 


“Man looking back 
through legs” 
“Horrid beast” 


“Woman dressed as a bat” 
“Bugs bunny" 


“Ship with foaming wake” 
"Oil well, drilling” 

“Two old hags” 
“Women-yakety-yak” 


“Rat or a lion or 
something” 
“Bear with a rat’s head” 


“Witch-like creature” 
“Monster with guns for 
arms" 


“Beavers gnawing a tree” 
“Ants arguing over this’ 


“Ectoplasm coming from 
mouth” 

“Irishman with growth on 
lips” 

“Decayed teeth” 

“Open mouth showing 
tonsils” 


“Woman with a huge ass” 
“A bloody rectum” 


“Two Negroes with their 
backs pressed together” 
“Two sheep back-to-back” 
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Table 1 continued 
Wheeler Signs 


Sign Card Location 


Content 


Examples 


“A priest’s cross” 
“Two men praying” 


“Part of a man; his nuts” 
“A woman's private parts 
“A woman’s fur jacket” 
“Panties” 


» 


18 5 Human object or 
E architecture; with 
EEE religious specification 
19 z 3 £ Male or female 
284 genitalia 
20 445 ini 
Canario 
S 
v 
o 


Note. Adapted from Wheeler (1949) 


group. Patients in this study had an 
average age of 25 years, a mean IQ of 
119, and an average of 15 years of 
education. 


Scoring of Protocols 

Each Rorschach protocol was inde- 
pendently scored for Wheeler signs by 
two advanced graduate students who 
knew only that the subjects were male. 
The 20 Wheeler signs of homosexuality 
(Wheeler, 1949; Goldfried, 1971) were 
used to score the Rorschach protocols. 
The Wheeler signs are briefly listed in 
Table 1. Signs 1 through 14 were scored 
only once in any one protocol. Signs 15 
through 20 were scored as many times as 
they appeared in a protocol in accord 
with the conception that the more often 
a theme is expressed on a projective, the 
more likely it is indicative of the person- 
ality characteristic it is assumed to re- 
flect. Responses in the inquiry as well as 
in the free association were scored. More- 
over, individual free associations were 
Scored for multiple signs; for example, 
"Two angels back to back with penises" 
would have been scored for signs 17, 18, 
and 19. When the scoring of a response 
was questionable, the theoretical ration- 
ale underlying the sign (Wheeler, 1949) 
was invoked as a guide. After the records 
had been independently scored, they 
were reviewed jointly by the authors and 
disagreements in scoring were resolved by 


consensus judgment. A percentage index 
was then obtained for each patient by 
dividing the number of agreed upon signs 
observed, by the total number of respon- 
ses (R). This was done to correct for the 
confounding of R with number of 
Wheeler signs, indices that are highly 
correlated (Aronson, 1952). 

Having obtained a percentage score as 
defined above, a cut-off point to distin- 
guish between homosexuals and non- 
homosexuals was selected on the basis of 
the following information: (a) the esti- 
mated baserate of males with a mean age 
of 25, who for three consecutive years 
demonstrated no sexual preference for 
women over men (Kinsey, Pomeroy, & 
Martin, 1948, p. 644); (b) the mean 
percentage of Wheeler signs obtained by 
the homosexuals tested by Hooker 
(1958); and (c) a visual inspection of the 
distribution of scores obtained in the 
present study. In this manner the follow- 
ing cut-off points were established: 
homosexual group — patients with 
Wheeler sign scores of 15% or more; 
sex-role disturbed group — patients with 
Wheeler sign scores greater than 10% but 
less than 15%; adequate adjustment group 
— patients with Wheeler sign scores of less 
than 10%. 

Interjudge agreement on scoring. A 
correlation of .98 was obtained between 
the investigators on scoring individual 
patient’s records for total percentage of 
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Wheeler signs. There was 63% interscorer 
agreement for individual signs. Percentage 
agreement varied across signs, and was 
poorest (less than 63%) on signs 6, 9, 12, 
14, 15, 18 and 20. Where there was 
disagreement in scoring, a consensus was 
obtained by adopting the scoring of the 
judge which required the least interpreta- 
tion. Failure to obtain greater agreement 
on individual signs was observed to be 
primarily a function of the failure of one 
judge to adhere strictly to the definitions 
supplied by Wheeler (1949), i.e., scoring 
“moustache” under sign 15 and "inter- 
course” under sign 19. Problems with 
respect to the specific definition of a sign 
were secondary, e.g., witches were not 
scored under sign 18. 
Diagnosis 
After the protocols had been scored, 
each patient’s case record was reviewed 
and all statements related to sex-role 
adjustment and Sex-object preference, 
Were recorded. Statements derived from 
psychometric evaluation were excluded, 
but inferences made by a therapist or 
interviewer were included and clearly 
labelled as inferences. On the basis of this 
case record information, individuals were 
independently assigned by the two inves- 
tigators to one of the following groups: 
The homosexual group (n = 9) was 
defined solely on the basis of sexual 
preference. The patient had labelled 
himself homosexual or had reported or 
exhibited no clear preference for 
Women over men in sexual interactions 
or masturbatory fantasies for at least 
three consecutive years. These individ- 
uals would be assigned a three, or 
greater, on the Kinsey, Pomeroy, and 
Martin (1948) Heterosexual-Homo- 
sexual Scale. 
The sex-role disturbed group (n = 
8) consisted of males who exhibited 
difficulties in heterosexual adjustment, 
either difficulty establishing a positive 
masculine identity, or disordered 
sexual functioning. These men had 
expressed concern about homosexual 
tendencies, or exhibited behavior sug- 
gesting a homosexual orientation. Ex- 
amples of case history data used to 
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assign individuals to this group in- 
clude: (a) active homosexual in high 
school — currently enjoys anal inter- 
course with women; (b) reports feel- 
ings of inadequacy and lack of mascu- 
linity; has homosexual fantasies. 

The adequate sexual adjustment 
&roup (n - 26) included all male 
patients who were not judged to be 
members of the preceding two groups. 
Interjudge agreement on patient classi- 

fication, There was 100% agreement in 
the assignment of patients to the homo- 
sexual group, and 91% agreement on the 
assignment of individuals to the remain- 
ing two groups. Where there was a dis- 
agreement, assignment was made follow- 
ing discussion by adopting the judgment 
requiring least interpretation. 


Results 


The percentage of Wheeler signs as a 
function of patient classification is pre- 
sented in Table 2. Given the skewed 
distribution of the frequency of signs 
obtained and the unequal variances in the 
scores of controls and homosexuals, a 
ranking test was considered more appro- 
priate than one involving comparison of 
means. As expected from a visual inspec- 
tion of the data, a Mann-Whitney U test 
revealed a highly significant difference in 
the frequency of Wheeler signs in the 
records of homosexuals and nonhomo- 
sexuals (U converted to z = 423, p < 
-00001). The Kruskal-Wallis, employed to 
evaluate the comparative frequency of 
signs in the records of members of each 
of the three groups, homosexual, sex-role 
disturbed, and adequate adjustment, 
similarly revealed highly significant differ- 
ences (H = 20.36, df = 2, p < .0001). 


The data, as presented in Table 2, can 
also be examined to answer the clinically 
relevant question; given a Wheeler per- 
centage score of 15 or more what is the 
probability that the patient is homo- 
sexual? It can be seen that given a 
Wheeler sign score of 15% the probability 
is .75 that such a male patient is homo- 
sexual and .93 that he is homosexual or 
sexual disturbed. If one were to predict 
homosexuality in every patient, the hit 
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Table 2 


Relationship of Predictor to Criterion 


Homosexual | peturbed | Adjustment 
% Signs > 15% 1 
% Signs > 10% < 15% 5 6 
% Signs < 10% 1 19 
M Wheeler Score (%) 7.38 


SD 


rate would be .21. Furthermore, given a 
Wheeler sign score of 10% or more the 
probability is .70 that a patient is either 
homosexual or sex-role disturbed, while 
^e clinic incidence of these problems is 

As recommended by Goldfried (1971), 
the validity of the individual signs in 
predicting homosexuality was assessed by 
comparing the frequency of individuals 
displaying each sign in the homosexual 
versus nonhomosexual groups. Each of 
signs 7, 10, 12, 15 and 19 occurred in at 
least four homosexual protocols and each 
occurred significantly more frequently in 
the protocols of the homosexual group 
than in the protocols of the nonhomo- 
sexual group (minimum x? 23.84, df= 1). 
Moreover when signs 1, 3, 4, 5, 9, and 14, 
classified by Goldfried as unquestionably 
poor, were deleted, there was no reduc- 
tion in the overall predictive power of the 
Wheeler signs. 


Discussion 


The data from the present study agree 

With previous reports and further support 

the general validity of the Wheeler signs. 
Analysis of the data to determine P 
(Ci/Rj) indicates that a Wheeler percent- 

age score of 15% or more resulted in the 

" identification of all nine clinic homo- 
fi sexuals and produced only three false 
Positives. Of the three, one was an indi- 
vidual who reported ejaculation during an 


army induction physical and a second 
reported “conflicts” in his sexual prefer- 
ence. Both acknowledged having homo- 
sexual roommate(s) but both denied any 
homosexual activity. The third false posi- 
tive fell into the predicted-homosexual 
group because one-third of his Rorschach 
responses were references to genitalia. He 
had recently completed four years in a 
seminary and reported very little lifelong 
contact with women, excessive masturba- 
tion, and was seeking a divorce from a 
wife he described as frigid. 

The impressive discriminatory power 
of the Wheeler signs evidenced in this 
study relative to other studies was a 
function of the large percentage of signs 
found in the records of homosexual 
patients. The mean percentage of signs 
observed in the protocols of the non- 
homosexual group, 8.5%, is comparable 
to control group data reported by Hooker 
(1958), 8.8%, and Davids et al. (1956), 
6.3%. In comparison to previous studies, 
however, even after discarding a single 
extreme score, the Rorschachs of the 
homosexual group in the present study 
contained 24% Wheeler signs in contrast 
to 15% reported by Hooker (1958) and 
9% reported by Davids et al. (1956). 

The difference between the mean 
score of homosexuals in the present study 
and in previous studies may be due, in 
part, to differences in scoring procedures. 
A liberal scoring procedure was adopted 
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here; signs 15-20 were scored for fre- 
quency of occurrence, inquiry responses 
were scored, and individual responses 
were scored for multiple signs. While the 
Scoring procedures used in this study are 
presumed to deviate from those used in 
previous studies, scoring procedures have 
seldom been described explicitly. 

A more ready explanation for this 
difference involves differences in subject 
selection in the various studies. In investi- 
gations by Hooker (1958) and Yamahiro 
and Griffith (1960), the homosexuals 
were individuals living in the community; 
individuals who, according to Hooker 
(1958), demonstrated “surface evidence 
of normal adjustment.” It is further 
assumed that the homosexuals examined 
by Davids et al. (1956), volunteer sub- 
jects from a university population, were 
also relatively well-adjusted. In the pres- 
ent study all subjects’ Rorschachs were 
acquired as part of a standard intake 
battery required of all individuals seeking 
help at a university outpatient clinic. It 
Seems reasonable to assume that individ- 
uals who have experienced life stresses 
that have motivated their coming to a 
dinic would have lowered defenses, and 
therefore be more inclined to project 
ee related to significant life con- 

icts, 

Despite the magnitude of the group 

differences observed in the present study 
and the low probability of obtaining 
results on this order by chance, statistical 
tests are not the final arbiters of validity. 
Further considerations, critical to this 
decision, involve the utility of the predic- 
tor (Cronbach & Gleser, 1965) and its 
incremental validity (Sechrest, 1963). 
Although clinicians appear to be growing 
less interested in making a formal diag- 
nosis of homosexuality, the number of 
individuals who enter clinics with com- 
plaints related to unsatisfactory sexual 
functioning or insecurity in the societally- 
defined sex-role suggests that a measure 
to predict sexual orientation would ap- 
pear justified. The present data indicate 
that the Wheeler signs are of value in 
predicting sexual orientation and there- 
fore may possess considerable utility. 

The question of incremental validity is 
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not so easily answered. If the Wheeler 
signs predict overt homosexual activity in 
which an individual engages without guilt 
or anxiety, and which he will readily 
discuss with an interviewer, then the 
Wheeler signs would not possess incre- 
mental validity or then, utility. Indeed, 
the criterion groups in previous studies 
were composed of individuals who readily 
admitted to homosexuality. 

Nevertheless, the current results in 
addition to Chapman and Chapman 
(1969) suggest that the Wheeler signs 
possess a reasonable degree of subtlety. 
Chapman and Chapman (1969) presented 
signs 7 and 8 (classified by Goldfried as 
good predictors) to subject-judges as valid 
predictors by manipulating their occur- 
rence so that they correlated highly with 
the diagnostic selection of homosexu- 
ality. The judges, however, remained un- 
aware of this very real correlation. More 
directly, a significant proportion of those 
tested in the present study (one-third of 
the homosexual group, and three-fourths 
of the sex-role disturbed group) had 
clearly not related the nature of their 
concerns to the diagnostician before test- 
ing. Therefore, it appears that the Wheel- 
er signs may be useful in determining the 
sexual orientation of defensive subjects or 
clients. 

The principal finding reported in the 
present study is the magnitude of the 
relationship observed between a Ror- 
schach predictor of homosexuality and 
the criterion of overt homosexuality. 
Still, an element of greater significance is 
the importance of providing P (Ci/Rj) in 
addition to, or in place of, the standard 
methods of data analysis. There is no 
practical value in knowing that the per- 
centage of Wheeler signs on the Ror- 
Schachs of a group of homosexuals is 
greater than the number found in a group 
of normals. Knowledge of the significance 
level of this difference does not aid in 
predicting homosexuality from an indi- 
vidual’s Rorschach protocol. Both 
Hooker (1958) and Davids et al. (1956) 
explicitly recognize this point but neither 
they nor previous investigators provided 
the information necessary for the clinical 
use of the Wheeler signs, the probability 
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of class membership given a specified test 
score. 
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The Elusive Homosexual: A Reply to Stone and Schneider 


ELIZABETH A. ANDERSON 
Counseling Center for Sexual Minorities 
Portland, Oregon 


neider validation study of the Wheeler signs of 


homosexuality in the Rorschach, it was argued that (a) homosexuality is not a proper clini- 
cal diagnosis, (b) homosexuals do not differ in psychological functioning from hetereo- 
sexuals, and (c) the Wheeler signs Tepresent an atomistic approach of use only to those 
defensive clinicians unwilling to encounter the unique character of their clients. 


Stone and Schneider, in their attempt 
to establish concurrent validity for the 
Wheeler signs of homosexuality in the 
Rorschach, have produced research of 
interest mainly for its anachronistic 
qualities. 

The past six years have seen many 
changes in the legal, Social, religious, and 
psychological evaluations of homo- 
sexuality. This year the American Psy- 
chological Association urged all mental 
health professionals to take the lead in 
removing the stigma of mental illness 
from homosexuality, maintaining that 
“homosexuality per se implies no impair- 
ment in judgment, stability, reliability, or 
general social or vocational capabilities.” 

In a debate preceding the American 
Psychiatric Association’s decision to re- 
move homosexuality from its official 
nomenclature of mental disorders, Stoller 
(1973) stated that homosexuality is not a 
proper clinical diagnosis because: 

1) there is only a sexual preference 

(noticeable because it frightens many 

in our society), not a constellation of 

signs and symptoms; 


lying their sexual behavior; and 3) 
quite different life experiences can 
cause these dynamics and behavior. (p. 


At least 10 states recently have decrimin- 
alized homosexual acts and half a dozen 
large cities have passed ordinances pro- 
hibiting discrimination on the basis of 
affectional or sexual preference. 

It is very possible that soon we will 
find few persons with sexual orientation 
anxieties in clinical settings, since, as 
Marmor (1965) pointed out, 


homosexuals most often come to 
treatment precisely because of prob- 
lems resulting from their interactions 
with a hostile society — legal, social, or 
economic threats or inability to accept 
their homosexuality because of its 
depreciated image in their own eyes 
Te in those of the world at large. (p. 
20 


Nevertheless, Stone and Schneider feel 
there is some clinical advantage in being 
able to measure “homosexuality.” They 
propose that clinicians who wish to pre- 
dict the sexual orientation of “defensive” 
clients who will not or cannot reveal their 
homosexuality, will find the Wheeler 
signs to “possess considerable utility.” 
Utility for what purpose? In view of the 
fact that prognosis for change of homo- 
sexual orientation is poor, even for those 
persons motivated to change, one won- 
ders what the clinician will do once the 
secret preference of his or her defensive 
clients has been uncovered. One must 
assume that Stone and Schneider’s treat- 
ment plan would be to turn them all into 
heterosexuals, since they define the 
heterosexuals in their study as ipso facto 
“adequately adjusted,” in spite of the 
fact that they, too, were outpatients in a 
university psychology clinic. 


Green (1973) remarked that, 


Instability in maintaining a love 
telationship and neurotic uses of sexu- 
ality — in which sexuality is used to 
control others, as a substitute for 
other feelings of self-worth, or as a 
defense against anxiety and depression 
~ Constitute a significant bulk of the 
disorders treated in outpatient psychi- 
atry. (pp. 1213-1214) 


| 
# 
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Green was referring to styles of hetero- 
sexual conduct! 

The Wheeler signs of homosexuality 
purport to show paranoia, hatred and fear 
of females, fear of males, confused sexual 
identity, feminine identification, aggres- 
sive and destructive associations to sexu- 
ality, preoccupation with sexuality in 
general and with oral stimulation and anal 
sexuality in particular, guilt, and fear of 
masturbation and castration. 

In the opinion of this writer, the 
Wheeler signs are a nosological quagmire 
resting on antiquated psychoanalytic 
theories about homosexuality. One might 
look at these same signs with a ‘reverse 
bias and interpret their appearance as 
indicative of healthy psychological func- 
tioning, e.g., tolerance for ambiguity and 
ability to integrate traditionally contra- 
dictory concepts, availability of primary 
process material, archetypal sensitivity, 
awareness and acceptance of one's sexu- 
ality, and aesthetic qualities. 

Goldfried (1971), in his review of 
studies using the Wheeler signs, concluded 
that six signs were unquestionably poor 
and should be *discarded in any future 
clinical or research work" (p. 196), 
another eight signs were of ambiguous 
validity, and only six were probably 
good. 

The two methodologically and statis- 
tically sound studies on concurrent valid- 
ity of the Wheeler signs (Davids, Joelson, 
& McArthur, 1956; Hooker, 1958) both 
stressed the signs were useless for individ- 
ual diagnosis of homosexuality even when 
a large number of signs were present in a 
Rorschach protocol. On the basis of her 
findings that six of the Wheeler signs 
occurred more frequently in a group of 
30 male heterosexuals than in a matched 
group of 30 male homosexuals, Hooker 
(1958) stated that “in both heterosexual 
and homosexual men we may find castra- 
tion anxiety, passivity, hostility to 
women, feminine cultural identification, 
and concern about the male role" (p. 52). 
Unfortunately for comparison purposes, 
Stone and Schneider do not include the 
frequency data from their small sample. 


Hooker (1965) later wrote that, 
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it is apparent to anyone with knowl- 
edge of the wide individual variations 
in homosexual patterns and life styles, 
as well as to anyone who has looked at 
projective test protocols or life histo- 
ries, that homosexuality is not an 
entity but is, rather, a multi-mani- 
fested phenomenon. We need to get 
beyond the fact that the individual is 
homosexual, to the kind of homo- 

sexual that he is. (p. 88) 

The present writer would like to 
amend Hooker's last sentence, to read, 
“We need to get beyond the fact that the 
individual is homosexual, to the kind of 
person that he is." The clinical diagnosis 
of homosexuality can no longer be justi- 
fied in the light of numerous studies (see 
review in Freedman, 1971, pp. 88-90) 
which have found no significant differ- 
ences in psychological functioning among 
persons of homosexual and heterosexual 
persuasions. Almost 20 years ago, Hooker 
observed, “The role of particular forms of 
sexual desire and expression in person- 
ality structure and development may be 
less important than has frequently been 
assumed” (1957, p. 30). 

The sign approach to personality 
assessment is particularly distasteful in its 
fragmentation of the client, splitting an 
incredibly complex whole human being 
into discrete pieces. This writer believes 
that such phenomena as the Wheeler signs 
of homosexuality in the Rorschach may 
“possess considerable utility” only for 
those defensive clinicians who will not or 
cannot engage the client in a meaningful 
existential encounter about the integrated 
personality where self-revelation concern- 
ing all relevant phenomena and their 
myriad forms of interaction is part of the 
process. 
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Exposure Duration as a Confounding Methodological 
Factor in Projective Testing 


DAVID J. STANG, NANCY CAMPUS, and CAREY WALLACH 
Queens College, City University of New York 


Summary: Exposure duration has been found to have a strong impact on the affective 
value attributed to a variety of stimuli. The purpose of the study reported here was to 
examine the impact of this variable in projective testing, and in particular in the affective 
value subjects attribute to the TAT cards, Using 34 undergraduate students, a linear decrease 
in pleasantness was found as a function of exposure duration. Factors leading to variation in 
exposure duration might therefore be confounded with the interpretations made of a 
subject’s protocol. It was suggested that the time a subject views a projective test stimulus 


should be controlled in the administration. 


Projective testing provides an oppor- 
tunity to observe free verbal responses to 
a structured and somewhat standardized 
testing situation. One aspect of this situ- 
ation which has escaped standardization 
and which may be important in determin- 
ing these responses is exposure duration 
of the stimuli. Recently, a growing body 
of research has been directed at the 
effects of exposure duration and/or fre- 
quency on changes in stimulus pleasant- 
ness. 

For some time, it has been known that 
evaluative feelings toward many stimuli 
may change with continued exposure to 
the stimuli. However, important exposure 
parameters involved in the relationship 
are still being examined. Zajonc (1968) 
contended that repeated exposure would 
always result in a linear increase in liking 
as a function of log exposure frequency. 
However, many studies (e.g., Berlyne, 
1970; Stang & O'Connell, 1974) have 
found decreasing or inverted U-shaped 
relationships between exposure duration 
and liking. In a recent review, Stang 
(1974) suggests that prolonged exposure 
to certain novel stimuli is more likely to 
result in increased liking when some delay 
intervenes between exposure and rating 
than when no delay intervenes. 

The projective testing situation pro- 
vides prolonged exposure with no delay 
intervening between exposure and verbal 
response. It seems reasonable, therefore, 
to expect that protocols would have less 
pleasant content following prolonged ex- 
posure than following brief exposure to 


the projective stimulus. It is not difficult 
to imagine how individual differences, 
minor instructional variations, or other 
factors might cause some projective test 
takers to view stimuli longer than other 
test takers. If so, it seems possible that 
these stimuli will become less pleasant for 
those who view them longer, and this 
differential pleasantness may be reflected 
in free associations or stories. 

Insofar as exposure duration contrib- 
utes significant variance to projective test 
scores, we would find ourselves in the 
delicate position of suggesting different, 
more controlled procedures for exposing 
and viewing the stimuli. We might also 
find ourselves seeking alternate explana- 
tions for previous relations observed be- 
tween test scores and other variables. 
Clearly, though, this elaborate chain of 
hypotheses requires examination: How 
does exposure duration to projective 
stimuli influence affect? How does affect 
influence free associations and story con- 
tent and the scoring of these produc- 
tions? An answer to the first question is 
sought in the present study, which ex- 
amines the effects of exposure duration 
to the TAT cards on judged pleasantness. 


Method 


Subjects 

Subjects were 10 male and 24 female 
undergraduates enrolled in a course in 
Social Psychology at Queens College. 
Course credit was offered for participa- 
tion in the experiment. 
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Figure 1. Rated pleasantness of 
exposure duration. 


Procedure 


Pairs of subjects viewed the 27 TAT 
pictures, reproduced as slides and projec- 
ted on a screen with a Kodak carousel 
projector. Each slide was projected for 
10, 35, or 60 seconds for a given pair of 
subjects with counterbalancing such that 
each subject saw nine slides for each of 
these three exposure durations, and each 
slide was shown to about one third of the 


Exposure Duration in Projective Testing 


30 40 50 60 
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TAT stimuli as a function of 


Subjects in each exposure duration. All 
subjects viewed both the male and female 
adult pictures. The blank card was 
omitted from the administration. Slides 
Were always shown and rated in the 
normal order of presentation in TAT 
testing, with corresponding male and fe- 
male pictures being shown in succession. 

Immediately following each exposure, 
a blank slide was projected for 5 seconds. 
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During this time, the subject rated the 
previous slide on a 7-point scale anchored 
with the values "extremely pleasant, 
moderately pleasant, slightly pleasant, 
neutral, slightly unpleasant, moderately 
unpleasant, extremely unpleasant.” 


Results 


Mean pleasantness ratings for each 
slide at each exposure duration were 
calculated, and these means were used in 
an ANOVA in which stimuli were treated 
as blocks and mean pleasantness at each 
exposure duration treated as repeated 
measures or trials within these blocks. 
This analysis revealed a significant effect 
of exposure duration F (2,52) = 11.936, 
p < .0002, the effect being a linear 
decrease in pleasantness as a function of 
exposure duration (see Figure 1). 


Discussion 


The finding that the TAT pictures 
became less pleasant with continued ex- 
posure has important implications for the 
interpretation of TAT stories. It is likely 
that any factors leading to longer viewing 
times are likely to result in reduced 
Stimulus  pleasantness. This reduced 
pleasantness may, in turn, result in less 
pleasant story content and outcomes, 
which in turn might be expected to affect 
scoring on such dimensions as affectivity 
and perhaps even need achievement or 
need affiliation. Parallel implications 
might be drawn for other projective tests 
such as the Rorschach; the potential 
importance of such findings emphasizes 
the need for further empirical testing of 
these hypotheses. Current research in 
progress is examining exposure duration 
to Rorschach cards, since Stang’s (1974) 
review suggests that different classes of 
Stimuli may result in different functional 
relationships between exposure duration 
and affect. 

Other researchers might more closely 
examine methodological factors involved 
in the present results. Stang’s (1974) 
review of the exposure-affect literature 
also suggests that it may be useful to 
Investigate the effects of the introduction 
of a delay between exposure and rating. 
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However, in the present investigation, no 
delay was used since under the usual 
condition of TAT administration, the 
subject begins telling the story while the 
card is still being exposed. 


The design used in the study reported 
here was an experimental one involving 
control of exposure duration. Further 
studies should be conducted to establish 
norms for exposure duration under the 
usual conditions of administration of the 
TAT cards. In this way, if the tester did 
not control for exposure duration, he 
could at least take into account its 
possible impact on story content. In 
addition it would be interesting to 
examine reasons for individual differences 
in exposure duration. Thus, one might 
ask what life-style preferences and other 
personality variables relate to longer or 
shorter preferred viewing times. 

One other ramification of exposure 
duration is suggested here for consider- 
ation in future research, namely the 
effect of exposure duration on total 
productivity (R). While there is no direct 
evidence relating exposure duration and 
R, there is some indirect evidence. Thus, 
repeating the Rorschach test might be 
seen as having effects on R similar to 
longer initial exposure durations. A num- 
ber of researchers have found an increase 
in R on the second testing over that of 
the first (Blechner, 1954; Harrower- 
Erickson & Steiner, 1941; Rohrer & 
Edmondson, 1956). This effect seems to 
be limited to practice with the Rorschach 
itself rather than with projective tests in 
general (Gibby, Stotsky, & Miller, 1954). 

Since the work of Fiske and Baugh- 
man (1953), a number of researchers have 
reported correlations on the Rorschach 
between R and frequencies within scoring 
categories. In general, the statistical 
methods most widely used to control for 
this relationship have proved unsatis- 
factory (Kalter & Marsden, 1970). If 
indeed, exposure duration and R are 
related, this would indicate the need for 
control of both variables. One means of 
reducing the relationship is through 
experimental control of the amount of 
time the subject is exposed to each 
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stimulus. These speculations all Suggest 
that exposure duration may be a 
relatively important, yet neglected con- 
founding methodological factor in projec- 
tive testing. 
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Validity of the Overcontrolled-Hostility 
(O-H) Scale: A Brief Report 


WILLIAM C. WHITE, Jr. 
Cornell University 


Summary: In order to further assess the validity of the MMPI O-H (overcontrolled hostility) 
Scale, high and low O-H youthful offenders were administered the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study and their responses classified as extrapunitive, impunitive or 
intropunitive. Results indicated that high O-H subjects were significantly more impunitive 
than low O-H subjects and conversely, that low O-H subjects were more extrapunitive than 
high O-H subjects. Such findings are consistent with the O-H personality typology and lend 
further support to the construct validity of the Scale. 


Few social problems rival delinquency 
as a source of concern and urgency within 
the United States today. Professionals 
involved in the treatment and manage- 
ment of youthful offenders are constant- 
ly called upon to develop effective tech- 
niques for the control and prevention of 
crime and its concommitants; yet despite 
exhaustive efforts aimed at applying a 
host of therapeutic techniques to the 
modification of a delinquent behavior, 
little progress seems apparent (Kennedy, 
1964; McCord, McCord, & Zola, 1959; 
Powers & Witmer, 1951). One possible 
explanation for this apparent therapeutic 
failure has however, until recently, been 
overlooked, i.e. is the current conceptual- 
ization of the delinquent personality gen- 
erally applicable to the population under 
investigation? 

At present, institutional programs for 
the treatment of youthful offenders are 
based on the fundamental tenet that 
Overtly aggressive individuals possess 
fewer controls and a greater need to 
aggress than do socially competent mem- 
bers of the community. Evidence is, 
however, rapidly accumulating which 
casts considerable doubt on the generality 
of this premise (Megargee & Mendelsohn, 
1962; Megargee, Cook, & Mendelsohn, 
1967; Megargee, 1971). 

Megargee (1966) evaluated a contin- 
gent of delinquents using intellectual, 
projective and behavioral criteria and 
discovered that the extremely assaultive 
group contained more first offenders, had 
More stable educational histories, were 
more controlled and Jess aggressive, and 


more responsible and achievement 
oriented than moderately assaultive and 
nonassaultive groups. Further support of 
these results has been presented by Molof 
(Note 1). Using the MMPI and case 
history data with violent offenders in 
England, Blackburn (1968) found that 
extremely assaultive patients were signifi- 
cantly less hostile, more introverted and 
self-controlled than moderately assaultive 
patients. Encouraged by such consistent 
results, Megargee, Cook, and Mendelsohn 
(1967) recently developed an MMPI scale 
capable of differentiating a “chronically 
overcontrolled” personality type. This 
Overcontrolled-Hostility (0-H) scale has 
been crossvalidated on delinquents, col- 
lege students, and conscientious objectors 
(Megargee et.al., 1967; Megargee 1971). 
More recently it has been demonstrated 
that reliable differences exist between 
high and low O-H personality types on a 
personality inventory (i.e. 16PF, Form C) 
which differed significantly from the 
MMPI (White, McAdoo & Megargee, 
1973). 

The intent of this study was to further 
assess the construct validity of the O-H 
scale by testing the following hypotheses: 

1. It was expected that on exposure 
to the Rosenzweig P-F Study, subjects 
with high O-H scale scores (i.e. T scores 
of 70 and above) would give significantly 
more impunitive responses than those 
who were low on the O-H scale (i.e. T 
scores of 45 and below). —— : 

2. Conversely, those subjects with low 
O-H scale scores Were expected to give 
more extrapunitive responses than those 
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whose O-H scale scores were high. 
Method 

Subjects 


On the basis of MMPIs obtained during 
the initial week of classification, 30 high 
O-H and 30 low O-H subjects were 
selected from youthful offenders at the 
Federal Correctional Institution (FCI), 
Tallahassee, Florida. Subjects ranged in 
age from 19 to 22 years, were from lower 
socioeconomic backgrounds, and varied 
in IQ from 88 to 103. 

For the purpose of this study, a high 
O-H inmate was defined as having an O-H 
raw score of 18 (T score = 70) or higher, 
whereas a low O-H inmate possessed an 
O-H raw score of 11 (T score = 45) or 
below. These cutting points define the 
top and bottom 39% of the institution's 
population (Wheeler & Megargee, 1970). 
Because significant racial differences have 
been found on the O-H scale (Haven, 

1969), only white Subjects were used. 


Procedure 


Before the study was begun, 
subject had been group tested on the 
MMPI and their extreme O-H scale scores 
recorded. Each Subject was then contac- 


preselected scenes of the Rosenzweig 
(Scenes 1,4,7,8,9,10,11,13,16,17,19, and 
23 were utilized). Subjects were ran- 
domly paired in order to equate condi- 
tions of administration with those util- 
ized in a second part of the study 
involving imitation of verbal aggression, 
the results of which are reported in White 
(1970). Each pair was seated in front of 
the experimenter who then proceded 
with the following instructions: 

I am going to give each of you a 

picture booklet. In each of the pic- 

tures in this booklet, two people are 
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shown talking to each other. The 
words said by one person are always 
given. I want you to imagine what the 
other person in the picture would 
answer and write your answer in the 
blank box provided. 


The experimenter distributed the 
booklets, answered any procedural ques- 
tions that arose, and initiated the session 
by reading the first scene aloud. Subjects 
Were given ample time to write their 
responses before the experimenter read 
the ensuing scenes. 


Subjects’ responses to the Rosenzweig 
were submitted to two clinical psycholo- 
gists who were unfamiliar with the pur- 
pose of the study. These psychologists 
rated the responses as extrapunitive, 
impunitive, intropunitive or indetermi- 
nant in accordance with Rosenzweig, 
Clark, Garfield, and Lehndorff (1946). 
Agreement of both raters was necessary 
for a response to be classified. Those 
Tesponses upon which the raters did not 
agree were classified indeterminant. This 
included 9 of 720 responses. Rater reli- 
ability was assessed by randomly selecting 
one-third of the responses emitted by 
each subject and comparing the judges’ 
ratings. A reliability coefficient of .96 
was thereby obtained. 


Results 


The first hypothesis stated that high 
O-H subjects would emit more impunitive 
responses than low Q-H subjects upon 
exposure to the Rosenzweig stimuli. As 
can be seen in Table 1, analysis of 
variance indicated that the 30 high O-H 
subjects gave Significantly more impuni- 
titive responses than the 30 low O-H 
subjects (F = 32.84; p < .001). The first 
hypothesis was thereby confirmed. 


It had also been hypothesized that low 
O-H subjects would give more extrapuni- 
tive responses than high O-H subjects 
upon exposure to Rosenzweig. Again the 
analysis indicated that low O-H subjects 
emitted significantly more extrapunitive 
responses than high O-H subjects (F = 
47.71; p< 001), thus confirming this 
hypothesis (See Table 1). 
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Table 1 


Means, Standard Deviations, F Ratios and Significance Levels 
For the Number of Impunitive and Extrapunitive Responses 
Emitted by High and Low O-H Subjects 


"e PA 
High O-H Subjects 
Response 


Impunitive 


Extrapunitive 


Discussion 


This study demonstrated that upon 
exposure to se ected Rosenzweig stimuli, 
high O-H subjects emitted significantly 
more impunitive responses than did low 
O-H subjects. Conversely, it was shown 
that low O-H subjects gave significantly 
more extrapunitive responses than did 
high O-H subjects. It is therefore apparent 
that O-H scale scores are associated with 
distinctive styles of dealing with hostility. 

Of particular importance is the fact 
that this study differed from previous 
investigations of the construct validity of 
the O-H scale both in its design and 
criteria for subject selection. Previous 
Studies have initially selected groups dif- 
fering in assaultiveness or in control of 
hostility and administered them the O-H 
scale in order to determine whether it was 
capable of successfully differentiating 
among these groups. The present investi- 
gation selected subjects on the basis of 
Scores obtained on the O-H scale and then 
examined the aggressiveness manifested in 
their verbal responses to the Rosenzweig. 
Furthermore, the majority of the prison 
ao utilized in the present investiga- 
et had no prior history of assaultive 
a avior. Thus, differences in experimen- 
ie Procedure and subject selection, be- 
» ee this and foregoing studies, served 
"4 ae extend the construct validity 
subi e O-H scale. That is, high O-H 
hi jects demonstrated a significantly 

gher level of control when contrasted 


Low O-H Subjects 


Significance Levels 


with low O-H subjects whose verbaliza- 
tions to the Rosenzweig stimuli were 
characteristically extrapunitive. 

Since this study was undertaken, 
Haven (1969) has utilized the O-H scale 
to select overcontrolled and undercon- 
trolled offenders who were then found to 
differ predictably regarding life style and 
developmental histories. 

Finally, Vanderbeck (1973) recently 
confirmed the results of this investigation 
by demonstrating that high O-H inmates 
sent significantly more impunitive mes- 
sages under harrassment than did low O-H 
subjects. 

jt would therefore appear that the O-H 
scale is capable of assessing a personality 
type that has heretofore remained diag- 
nostically elusive. 
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Personality Differences Among Child Molesters 


CHARLES P. McCREARY 
UCLA Department of Psychiatry 


Summary: This study compared the MMPI profiles of two groups of child molesters, those 
with no prior arrests versus those with one or more prior arrests, in order to assess certain 
clinically derived inferences about these offenders. The sample consisted of 33 persons 
convicted of child molestation. The group with prior arrests showed more psychopathology 


than the group with no previous arrests. 


Most psychological research on the 
personalities of child molesters (pedo- 
philes) consists of clinical descriptions 
and case presentations. Typically, com- 
plex psychoanalytic concepts and 
theories are used to explain the behavior 
of these offenders. A search of the 
literature revealed a lack of studies which 
attempt to verify generalizations about 
the personalities of child molesters by the 
systematic administration of quantita- 
tively scored personality inventories. A 
previous study (McCreary, 1975) found 
a relationship between the severity of the 
personality disturbance of persons con- 
Victed of indecent exposure and the 
greater their number of prior offenses. 
This finding was consistent with certain 
clinically derived postulations. The goal 
of the present study was to assess some 
Clinical hypotheses about nonaggressive 
child molesters. 

The clinical approach to the study of 
the personalities of child molesters is 
Tepresented by Bell and Hall (1971). 
They analyzed the dreams of a child 
molester and made suggestions about 
their characteristics. The inference from 
their case report was that child molesters 
have à basic character disorder shown by 
Schizoid and passive traits as well as a 
Severe dread of adult sexuality. 

Cohen, Seghorn, and Calmas (1969) 
described three types of child molesters 
derived from their clinical studies. One 


type characteristically has a history of 


Telatively normal functioning and the 
incident of molestation appears to reflect 
à reaction to a severe threat to their sense 
of sexual adequacy. Another type has a 
history of poor social-sexual functioning 
and is regarded as primitive and immature 


in terms of adult social-sexual skills. A 
third type has offenses involving cruel 
and vicious assaults on children and the 
act of molestation is regarded as more 
aggressive then sexual. 

The present study investigated 
whether there are differences among child 
molesters in terms of their number of 
previous offenses. Two groups were estab- 
lished — those with no previous offenses 
and those with one or more prior sex 
offenses. First offenders have been por- 
trayed as exposing themselves in response 
to a severe life stress while the act of 
molestation may reflect severe person- 
ality disturbance in the repeated offender 
(Rooth, 1973). MMPI personality test 
scores of the two groups were compared 
in order to test the hypothesis that 
offenders with prior sex offenses would 


show greater pathology. 


Method 


The sample consisted of 33 persons 
convicted of child molestation in various 
municipal courts of Los Angeles County. 
The offenders were sent to the UCLA 
Legal Psychiatry Clinic by the courts for 
a dispositional evaluation. MMPIs were 
given as part of the evaluation during the 
post-conviction, pre-sentencing phase of 
the legal process. The cases were divided 
into two groups according to the presence 
(N = 15) or absence (N = 18) of previous 
sexual offenses and average MMPI profiles 
were constructed for each subgroup. 


Results and Discussion 


The group with no previous arrests 
(Group 1) averaged 45.5 years in age 
while the group with one or more previ- 
ous arrests (Group 2) averaged 44.2 years. 
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Table 1 
MMPI Scores of the Two Groups of Child Molesters 
T T 
No One or More 
Prior Arrests Prior Arrests 
Score (n=18) (n=15) t 
77 1.61 
1.28 
K 37 
Hs 2.05* 
D 1.20 
Hy 224* 
Pd 3.38** 
MF 193 
Pa 68 
Pt 1,23 
Se 1.78* 
Ma 65 
Si 20 
Es 41 
Alcoholism 02 
Over-controlled Hostility 94 
Family Conflict (Pd,) 39 
Authority Conflict (Pd) 3.62** 


*p<.05 
** p « 01 


The absence of an age difference lends 
Support to the inference that there is no 
age artifact which is responsible for any 
difference between groups. Also, Broups 
did not differ on educational level. Group 
1 completed an average of 10.9 years of 
school while Group 2 finished 11.4 years. 


In terms of marital status, 10 out of 
18 from Group 1 were married, while 2 


Tated or divorced. On the other hand, 
from Group 2 were 
married while one was widowed and the 
Temaining ten were single, separated or 
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' divorced. A Fisher’s Exact Test compar- 
ing the two groups in terms of married 
versus unmarried (excluding widowed) 
showed a significant difference (p < .05). 
It appears that child molesters with no 
prior arrests are more likely to have stable 
marriages. The existence of a stable mar- 
riage may indicate a higher degree of 
social competency and maturity in of- 
fenders with no prior arrests. 

The means, standard deviations, and t 
values of the MMPI K- corrected raw 
scores of the two groups are given in 
Table 1. On Sc there was a significant 
difference between the variances of the 
two groups; therefore, the ¢ value was 
based upon a separate variance estimate. 
All other comparisons involved a pooled 
variance estimate and were one-tailed 
tests. 

The group with no prior arrests was 
significantly lower (t = 3.38, p < .01), on 
the Pd scale and on Pd, (t = 3.68, p < 
01), a subscale of Pd reflecting conflicts 
with authority figures. Also, this group 
was lower than the group with prior sex 
offenses on the Hs, Hy, and Sc scales (ts = 
2.05, 2.24 and 1.78 respectively, p < 
05). Furthermore, the average MMPI 
Standard scores of the group with no 
Prior offenses ranged from 54 to 63. 
Their highest score was on the depression 
Scale and this finding may reflect a 
temporary result of being arrested and 
appearing in court. On the other hand, 
the group with prior sex offenses had 
Standard scores ranging from 54 to 73. 
The two scales beyond the normal range 
(standard score of 70) were Pd (73) and 
Sc (70). 

_ These findings are consistent with 
Clinically derived postulations which 
Stress the heterogeneity of personality 
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factors among child molesters. There 
seemed to be a relationship between the 
severity of the personality disturbance 
and the greater number of prior arrests of 
those offenders. Chronic offenders were 
more impulsive and unconventional (Pd), 
more bizarre, confused and alienated (Sc) 
and they had more authority conflicts 
(Pd;) and psychosomatic complaints (Hs 
and Hy) than child molesters with no 
previous arrests. However, the two groups 
were not significantly different in terms 
of masculinity (Mf) or shyness (Si). 

It is not possible to infer a causative 
relationship between chronicity of 
offense and severity of personality dis- 
turbance. Either more disturbed persons 
express their pathology through repeated 
episodes of molestation (typical view- 
point) or certain circumstances, such as 
imprisonment, may produce more person- 
ality disturbance in the repeated offend- 
er. More research is needed to clarify this 
relationship. 
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Summary: The Work Motivation 
needs, and the Edwards Personal 
manifest needs, ini: 


The two predominant theories of per- 
sonality needs are those of Maslow 
(1962) and of Murray and others (1938). 
Murray presented a catalogue of needs to 
motivate a person's behavior. Several of 
these, particularly the need for Achieve- 
ment and the need for Affiliation, have 
been the object of a good deal of re. 
Search. Maslow's presentation of needs is 
simpler and more Systematic. He presents 
a hierarchy of five levels of needs: Basic, 
Safety, Belonging, Ego-status and Self. 
actualization. The needs must be satisfied 


roughly in Sequence, beginning with the 
Basic needs, 


The Edwards Personal 
Schedule (EPPS) (Edwards, 1959) is a 
personality inventory designed to mea- 


The Work Motivation Inventory (WMI) 
(Hall & Williams, 1973) was Tecently 
designed to measure needs at the five 
levels of Maslow’s hierarchy. It produces 
a score for each of the five levels. 

The purpose of the present study is to 
find corresponding dimensions of needs 
measured by these two instruments, one 


Inventory (WMI), 


of which is based on Murray’s system and 
the other on Maslow's. Canonical analysis 
(Cooley & Lohnes, 1971) is employed to 
identify corresponding dimensions. The 
existence of similar dimensions in the two 
instruments would point out similarities 
in the two theories and support the 
validities of the two personality instru- 
ments. 


Method 


Subjects 

The subjects were 372 students en- 
tolled in undergraduate teacher education 
courses at the University of Houston. 


Procedure 
The WMI and the EPPS were adminis- 
tered to each subject. The five needs of 
the WMI were compared to the 15 needs 
of the EPPS, using canonical analysis 
(Cooley & Lohnes, 1971; Darlington, 
Weinberg, & Walberg, 1973). A significant 
Canonical correlation identifies dimen- 
sions in the two instruments that are 
maximally related. The number of signifi- 
Cant canonical correlations that can be 
found is equal to the number of variables 
in the instrument with the smaller num- 
ber of variables, in this case five. Stand- 
ardized weights are computed for the 
individual variables to produce the high- 
est possible correlation between a need 
imension from the WMI and a need 


u— 
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dimension from the EPPS. The weight of 
a variable indicates its importance in the 
relationship between the dimensions of 
the two instruments. Weights greater than 
40 were considered large enough for 
interpretation. 


Results 


The canonical analysis of the five WMI 
needs and the 15 EPPS needs produced 
three significant canonical correlations. 
Each instrument contains three ortho- 
gonal dimensions which are related to 
three orthogonal dimensions in the other 
instrument. In other words, the WMI and 
the EPPS share three common factors 
(cf., Bartlett, 1948; Yom, Bradley, Wake- 
field, Kraft, Doughtie, & Cox, 1975). 

The first canonical correlation be- 
tween the WMI and the EPPS was .44 (x? 
= 18324, df = 75, p < 01). This 
canonical correlation accounted for 19% 
of the total variance of the two instru- 
ments. The needs for Safety and Belong- 
ing of the WMI had interpretable negative 
weights of -.95 and -.58, respectively. The 
Ego-status need had an interpretable posi- 
tive weight of 1.25. The need for 
Achievement of the EPPS had an inter- 
pretable positive weight of .50. The need 
for Order had an interpretable negative 
weight of -.50. 

The second canonical correlation be- 
tween the WMI and the EPPS was .35 (X 
= 10531, df = 56, p < Ol). This 
canonical correlation accounted for 12% 
of the remaining variance, or 10% of the 
total variance of the two instruments. 
The Basic and Ego-status needs of the 
WMI had interpretable positive weights of 
87 and .65, respectively, while Belonging 
and Self-actualization had interpretable 
negative weights of -.40 and -.87, respec- 
tively. On the EPPS, the needs for Intra- 
ception and Nurturance had interpretable 
Negative weights of -.49 and -.41, respec- 
tively, The need for Succorance had a 
positive weight of .48. 

1 The third canonical correlation. be- 
tween the WMI and the EPPS was .31 (X^ 
p df = 39, p < .05). This canonical 
x "relation accounted for 10% of the 
: maining variance, or 7% of the total 
ariance of the two instruments. The 
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Basic and Self-actualization needs of the 
WMI had interpretable negative weights 
of -1.31 and -1.10, respectively. The 
Safety, Belonging, and Ego-status needs 
had interpretable positive weights of .92, 
43, and 1.16, respectively. The need for 
Achievement of the EPPS had an in- 
terpretable positive weight of .57. The 
need for Change had an interpretable 
negative weight of -.48. 


Discussion 


The canonical analysis of the WMI and 
the EPPS identified related factors in the 
two instruments that accounted for 36% 
of their total variance. The three signifi- 
cant canonical correlations indicate that 
both the WMI and the EPPS measure 
three similar orthogonal need dimensions. 

The first need dimension shared by the 
WMI and the EPPS places the Ego-status 
need of the WMI in opposition to the 
Safety and Belonging needs. As Hall and 
Williams (1973) point out, the Basic 
needs are generally satisfied early in 
Western culture. Maslow (1962) empha- 
sized that Self-actualization is a need that 
develops relatively late in life. These two 
needs, then, are not as salient for the 
young college students as the three inter- 
mediate needs in Maslow’s hierarchy. The 
order of needs in the hierarchy is pre- 
served for the three intermediate needs. 

The corresponding EPPS dimension 
supports Hall and Williams’ (1973) dis- 
tinction between Motivation factors and 
Maintenance factors. The Ego-status and 
Self-actualization needs were considered 
as sources of motivation, while the satis- 
faction of the lower level. Basic and 
Safety needs represented minimal con- 
ditions necessary for the maintenance of 
the individual. The associations of the 
need for Achievement with the positive 
motivation needs and of the need for 
Order with the mun needs is 

nsistent with this distinction. 
ie The second need dimension shared by 
the WMI and the EPPS places the EPPS 
needs for Intraception and Nurturance in 
opposition to the need end 
Nurturance is the need to give help, a 
Succorance is the need to receive help. 
From the WMI, the Basic and Ego-status 
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needs are associated with the need to 
receive help, while Belonging and Self- 
actualization are associated with the need 
to give help. 

This pattern suggests that the proces- 
sion through the five needs in Maslow’s 
hierarchy requires two complete cycles in 
one’s orientation toward other people. 
The Basic needs correspond to the need 
to receive help. Later, satisfaction of the 
Belonging needs requires that one give 
help to his associates in order to receive a 
valued place in their Society. After attain- 
ing the place in society, the need for 
Ego-status requires the establishment of 
dominance over some part of the social 
group. In order to satisfy this need, help 
should be received, if possible, rather 
than given. Finally, Self-actualization is 
concerned, more than any other level, 
with giving. 

The third dimension shared by the 
WMI and the EPPS places the inter- 
mediate Safety, Belonging, and Ego-status 
needs of the WMI in opposition to the 
extreme Basic and Self-actualization 
needs. The Corresponding dimension of 
the EPPS places the Achievement and 
Change needs in opposition. The need for 
Achievement corresponds to the inter- 
mediate needs, and the need for Change 
corresponds to the extreme needs. Basic 
needs (at least among college students) 
are satisfied by others; they are not 
“achieved.” Likewise, Self-actualization 
cannot be achieved, 


Summary 


Three dimensions of needs shared b 
the WMI and the EPPS were identified. 


Comparison of Maslow’s and Murray’s Needs Systems 


The first dimension Supported the ration- 
ale and interpretations of the WMI as 
presented by Hall and Williams (1973). 
The second suggested an interesting oscil- 
lation in giving and receiving help as one 
moves through the hierarchy. The third 
showed that the need for Achievement is 
associated with the intermediate level 
needs of Maslow's hierarchy. 
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Value Changes in Third Generation Japanese Americans 
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Summary: To compare the acculturation of third generation Japanese Americans with a 
contemporary Caucasian college student population 275 Japanese Americans (106 males, 
169 females), and 346 Caucasian American college students (136 males, 210 females), ers 
given the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, which describes personality in terms of 15 


needs, 


The results indicated that while acculturation has taken place among the Japanese 
Americans, when their scores are compared with a contemporary Caucasian college sample, 
the Japanese Americans still express a significantly higher need for order, succorance, and 
abasement, and a significantly lower need for change and heterosexuality. 


In recent years a number of investiga- 
tors (Arkoff, 1957; Berrien, Arkoff, & 
Iwahara, 1967; Berrien, Note 1) have 
used the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (Edwards, 1959) (EPPS) in 
cross-cultural investigations. In particular, 
the EPPS has been utilized to measure 
acculturation among Japanese Americans 
(Arkoff, 1957; Berrien, et al., 1967). In 
all of these studies the control group 
against which acculturation has been mea- 
sured has been, of course, Edwards’ 
Normative college group of 1952. 

Within recent years, however, there 
have been numerous reports in the mass 
media and elsewhere of some rather 
drastic changes occuring in student values 
on college campuses. These reports 
(Spindler, 1963; “Students Change,” 
1972) have described the current college 
population as being in many ways con- 
siderably different from the college stu- 
dents of the early 1950s. Would these 
changes, then, be reflected in the EPPS 
Scores administered to the present college 
population? 

If changes had indeed occurred it 
mu be reasonable to utilize a con- 
&mporary college student population as a 
ge group against which to measure 
i e acculturation of third generation 
apanese Americans. To answer this 
question the EPPS was administered to 
Ja male Sansei (third generation 
Ree Americans) and 169 female 
Sansei in the Sacramento area. The ma- 
Jority of the Japanese American subjects 
Were students at California State Univer- 


sity, Sacramento and were contacted 
either on the campus or in the commun- 
ity. The control group consisted of 136 
Caucasian males and 210 Caucasian fe- 
males who were all students at the State 
University. The mean age of the Sansei 
males was 23.43 years and the Caucasian 
males was 25.54 years. The mean age of 
the Sansei females was 23.58 years, while 
that of the Caucasian females was 23.77. 
The mean level of education for the 
Sansei males was 13.91 and 14.13 for the 
Caucasian males. The mean level of 
education for the Sansei female was 
14.09 years, while that of the Caucasian 
females was 14.63 years. Comparisons 
were made by means of the ¢ test and the 
data were analyzed with the use of a 


I. 
cobie 1 discloses that there have been 
significant changes in the mean scores of 
the State University Caucasian males and 
females when compared with Edwards 
1952 normative group. In the Caucasian 
males these changes are significantly dif- 
ferent in the following areas: The State 
University Caucasian males are lower in 
the need for deference, order, affiliation, 
dominance, and abasement. Their scores 
are higher in the need for autonomy, 
nurturance, change, aggression, and es- 


jally heterosexuality. 
The. State University females scored 
wer than Edwards’ norma- 
the need for deference, 


significantly lo 
abasement, 


tive group 1n 2 

order, affiliation, dor ed hi gher in the 
. The 
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aggression, and especially heterosexuality. 

It is immediately apparent from the 
data presented in Table 1 that when the 
Sansei are compared with Edwards’ norm- 
ative group there are a number of areas in 
which it seems that rapid acculturation 
has taken place and the Sansei have 
approximated or exceeded the means 
established by the normative group. For 
example, The Sansei males are much less 
deferent, are more autonomous, have 
about the same need for change, order, 
and affiliation, are about the same in 
endurance and heterosexuality, and are 
even ahead of the normative group in the 
need for aggression. On the other hand, 
there can be seen to be a retention of 
Japanese characteristics (Arkoff, 1957; 
Berrien, et al., 1967; Connor, 1972, 
1974; Berrien, Note 1) in that the Sansei 
have a greater need for succorance, are far 
less dominant, more abasive, and have a 
greater need for nurturance. The above 
changes are somewhat the same for the 
Sansei females. 

When the data are updated, however, 
and the Sansei are compared with the 
State University students it can easily be 
seen that a larger number of differences 
remain. For example, the Sansei males 
exceeded Edwards’ normative group in 
the need for autonomy and aggression, 
and were about the same in the need for 
order, change, heterosexuality, and affili- 
ation, and even scored lower in the need 
for deference. On the basis of these scores 
it might be said that rapid acculturation 
has taken place. Yet when they are 
compared with the State University stu- 
dents it can be seen that a number of 
differences remain in the expression of 
the need for affiliation, intraception, 
abasement, nurturance, and especially 
heterosexuality. Moreover, somewhat the 
same significant differences can be found 
in the scores of the Sansei females. 

All in all, the expression of needs in 
the Caucasian students agrees rather 
closely with the reports that radical 
changes have taken place on college 
campuses and among American youth in 
general. As a group today’s youth are less 
deferent, more autonomous, less abasive, 
and less willing to dominate others. At 
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the same time they are more intraceptive, 
more nurturant, more interested in 
change, sex, and are more aggressive in 
the sense of “telling it like it is” than 
were the students of two decades ago 
who, indeed, were often referred to as 
being a “silent generation”. 

Perhaps the greatest change has oc- 
curred in the Caucasian females. When 
compared with the normative group it 
can be seen that there have been signifi- 
cant changes in every need with the 
exceptions of intraception and possibly 
succorance. Here again these changes are 
also in the direction of what might be 
expected from the changes that have 
taken place on college campuses in the 
last two decades. 

In conclusion it can be seen that while 
there has indeed been a move in the 
direction of acculturation by the Sansei, 
the degree of acculturation is seen to be 
less dramatic when the Sansei are com- 
pared with a contemporary Caucasian 
group. Moreover, as | have indicated 
elsewhere (Connor, 1974), the Japanese 
Americans have retained many aspects of 
the more traditional family system. It is 
within such a family system that a num- 
ber of essentially Japanese values are 
inculeated and maintained. Thus the 
Japanese American family still values a 
child who has strong affiliation, nurtur- 
ance, and dependency needs, and remains 
somewhat abasive. 
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Time Experiences, Self-Actualizing Values, 
and Creativity 


GEORGE D. YONGE 
University of California, Davis 


Summary: The Personal Orientation Inventory (POI), the Inventory of Temporal Experi- 
ences (ITE), and the Adjective Check List (ACL) were administered to 80 subjects. Sixteen 
scores were derived from the POI, 4 from the ITE and a Creativity score for the ACL. The 
resulting intercorrelations were interpreted in the light of the theories of Maslow and 
Hugenholtz which postulate a convergence of self-actualization, creativity, and certain 


experiences of time. 


The present study presents some evidence for this expected convergence and contributes 
to the construct validity of several of the variables studied. 


Many “Third Force” psychologists, 
particularly those writing from an ex- 
istential phenomenological perspective, 
have pointed to the importance of tem- 
poral experiences for an understanding of 
human behavior (e.g., Hugenholtz, 1959; 
Straus, 1963, 1966; van den Berg, 1970, 
1972). It is puzzling to find that Maslow 
(1954, 1962) has not written on time 
experiences in any systematic or compre- 
hensive fashion. This, even though many 
topics of interest to him refer to explicit 
temporal experiences (e.g., creativity, 
self-actualization, motivation, fear, 
identity-experiences, becoming, change, 
and the like). 

Given the few abridged and undevel- 
Oped comments by Maslow on time ex- 
Periences, it is not surprising that Sho- 
Strom (1968), in developing a paper-and- 
m personality inventory of aspects of 
m es personalities, turned pri- 
vod to the writings of Perls (Perls, 
(GE Perls, Heferline, and Goodwin, 

) in developing the scale reflecting 
experiences and uses of time — the 

ime competence scale. 
Teel (1954, p. 223) states, in no 
sitive T terms, that creativeness is a 
oe characteristic of self-actualized 
that ni For this reason, to the extent 
Teni e Shostrom Personal Orientation 
P RUA (POI) is a valid measure of 
au ualization, as conceptualized by 
inel it is a correlate of creativity. 
Dd study by Damm (1970) has 
n cited by Knapp (1971) as empirical 


support for this theoretically expected 
correlation between certain of the POI 
scales and a measure of creative ability 
(the Remote Associates Test). Unfortu- 
nately, the evidence presented by Damm 
is tenuous. Tentative evidence does point 
to reliable correlations between several 
POI scales and the Original Thinking scale 
from the Gordon Personal Inventory 
(Braun & Asta, 1968). That is, certain 
POI scales are correlated with self-report 
descriptions and feelings of originality or 
creativeness, but not necessarily with 
creativeness in problem-solving situations. 
Hugenholtz (1959) has elaborated a 
theory of time and personality within 
which he has considered modes of living 
time and creativity. Yonge (1973) devel- 
oped the /nventory of Temporal Experi- 
ences (ITE), based on the work of Hugen- 
holtz, and was able to show that self- 
reported temporal experiences are re- 
lated, consistent with the theory of 
Hugenholtz, to self-descriptions of creativ- 
ity, originality, and intellectual interests 
as well as to other aspects of personality. 
As with the POL, to date there is no 
convincing evidence that the ITE scales 
are related to creative problem-solving 
er POI and ITE represent theoreti- 
cally based paper-and-pencil inventories 
some of whose scale scores are expicied 
to be correlated owing to their theoretic 
eativity. 3 
^ the present study is to 
report the correlations between the 
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and ITE measures as well as their corre- 
lates with a creativity score derived from 
the Adjective Check List (ACL) (Gough 
and Heilbrun, 1965). These correlations 
will be interpreted in the light of the 
theories on which the POI and ITE scales 
are based. The present study should 
contribute to the construct validity of 
some of the measures used. 


Method 


Subjects were 80 students enrolled in a 
course in educational psychology. These 
subjects were first given the ITE (Form 
J). One week later they completed the 
ACL. Finally, one week after taking the 
ACL, they took the POI. 

For each subject, 21 scores were ob- 
tained. (It should be noted that the 
responses to the ITE items are weighted 
from zero to three, whereas the responses 
to the POI and to the Creativity items 
each carry weights of zero or one.) These 
Scores were then intercorrelated. Brief 
descriptions and estimates of internal 
consistency reliability, based on the 
present sample of 80 Subjects, are pre- 
sented below for each of these variables. 


Inventory of Temporal Experiences 
_ Human time. (34 items) The time of 
discovery, the new, freedom, self-realiza- 
tion, a broadening of horizons. A time for 
possibilities, choice, creativity, and 
change. The past is open to redefinition, 
the present is time for new choices, and 
the self-created future is open to alterna- 
tives. Time is perpetual renewal and 
everlasting growth. It is a source of 
freedom — expanding and flexible. 
(Corrected split-half reliability is 85.) 
Animal time. (32 items) This form of 
time is characterized as discontinuous, 
durationless, static, and somewhat over. 
whelming. It is a time of instants — 
without horizons. The past is a source of 
guilt and limitations; it is long ago and 
yet cannot be escaped. In this mode, one 
feels carried along by time. The present 
seems to stand still, and yet it is some- 
times but a flashing instant. Past, present, 
and future are disconnected and unre- 
lated. The future is beyond control, re- 
mote, and yet it is closing in and is 
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oppressive. Time seems to be chopped 
up, without direction, and to haye gaps 
and breaks in it. (Corrected split-half 
reliability is .82.) 


Vital time. (20, items) This form oÑ 
time is longitudinal and has duration. Itis 
connected and unitary. It is experienced 
as fluid, dynamic, lasting, and integrated. 
The present, past, and future are inter. 
mingled and define each other. Comfort 
is found in routine activities, which tend 
to go fast. There is a liking for planning, 
working out schemes, and the anticipa- 
tion of results. There is a feeling of being 
at ease with time — not feeling pressed 
for time or behind time. There is a 
tendency to have great faith in a stable, 
certain future that is seen as closely tied 
to present concerns and requirements. 
(Corrected split-half reliability is .82.) 

Physical time. (15 items) This form of 
time is also longitudinal, but it is a linear 
and point-like succession. It involves a 
location of experiences and events in 
terms of the clock and calendar. The past, 
present, and future tend to be defined in 
terms of the abstract systems of clocks 
and calendars. There is a liking for regular 
schedules and the scheduling of activities 
in advance. Persons disposing of time in 
this form tend to have a “good sense of 
time” and to dislike not knowing what 
time it is. (Corrected split-half reliability 
is .84.) 


Adjective Check List 

Creativity. For purposes of the present 
study, the creativity score is based on 
subjects responses to the 19 items which 
discriminated between creative and non- 
creative groups in both the study by 
Smith and Schaefer (1969) and by 
Domino (1970). This variable is presum- 
ably related to creative ability. The 
adjectives scored are: artistic, assertive, 
clever, complicated, cynical, idealistic, 
imaginative, impulsive, ingenious, insight- 
ful, intelligent, inventive, original, quick, 


reflective, resourceful, sharp-witted, 
Spontaneous, and unconventional. (KR 
21 is .83.) 


Personal Orientation Inventory 
Time competent — Inner directed 


i 


| 
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Table 1 


Means, Standard Deviations and Correlations for Measures of 
Time Experiences, Self-Actualization, and Creativity (N = 80) 


— 
ACL 
Mean S.D. 


ITE Scales 


POI Scales 


Human | Animal | Vital | Physical 


(ACL Creativity) Mapee ques -.08 | -.29* 


Composite (Time 
competent plus 


Inner directed) .36* | -23 .29* | -.39* .38* | 103.7 | 13.0 


35* | -.19 26* | -39* | .36* | 868 | 10.9 
26* | -29* | 29*| -27* | .32* | 168 3.2 


Inner directed 


Time competent 


, Future 35* | -14 2598" 34* 3.9 1.6 
Present .03 | -.21 31* | -.10 17 5.2 1.0 
Past AQ OF AS | -25 16 5.5 I 


33*. fs fe) 35* | —.17 .46* | 19.8 2.8 
12 |-08 |-02 |-48*| .36*| 217 42 
20 07 06 | -.08 5* | 160 2.8 
.34* | -.14 06 |-47*| .35* | 125 2:5 


Self-actualizing value 
Existentiality 
Feeling reactivity 


Spontaneity 
"  Self-regard 40* |-26* | 39* | -16 | 32*| 116 | 27 
Self-acceptance A5. | -22 39* | -22 AS 17.1 3.6 


Nature of man, 


14 | -.10 ts) 02 |-13 12.1 2.0 


constructive 
Synergy 37* | -.07 38* | -.17 31% T3 14 
Acceptance of 
aggression zT 15.7 3,2 


Capacity for 
intimate contact 


31* | 184 3. 


Mean 
S.D. 


*p<.01 


i iti i individual’ de of reaction is 
ite. (150 items) See definitions of which an individual’s mode ion 
the. pe Det (KR 21 is characteristically “self” oriented, that is, 

guided by internalized p piine cn and 


81. led 3 
ie directed. (127 items) Extent to motivations. (KR 21 is . 
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Time competent. (23 items) “The time 
competent person lives primarily in the 
present with full awareness, contact and 
full feeling reactivity.” (KR 21 is 3535) 
This variable was also scored in terms of 
past (KR 21 is .47), present (KR 21 is 
-26), and future (KR 21 is 39). Two of 
the 23 Time competent items could not 
be scored for past, present, or future. 

Self-actualizing value. (26 items) Holds 
values of self-actualizing people. (KR 21 
is .41.) 

Existentiality. (32 items) Flexible in 
application of values across situations. 
(KR 21 is .62.) 

Feeling reactivity. (23 items) Sensitive 
to own needs and feelings. (KR 21 is 39.) 

Spontaneity. (18 items) Freely expres- 
ses feelings behaviorally. (KR 21 is 43.) 

Self-regard. (16 items) Has high self- 
worth. (KR 21 is 61.) 

Self-acceptance. (26 items) Accepting 
pe in spite of weaknesses. (KR 21 is 
56. 

Nature of man, constructive, (16 
items) Sees man as essentially good. (KR 
21 is .26.) 

. Synergy. (9 items) Sees opposites of 

p ‘a meaningfully related. (KR 21 is 
1 ee of aggression, (25 items) 

Ccepts feelings of anger or ion. 
(KR 21 is 43.) "e OF aggression 
" Mer for intimate contact. (28 
items) Has warm interpersonal relation- 
ships. (KR 21 is 43) ES 


Results 


Correlations between the four ITE 
scales and the 16 POI scales as well as the 
correlations of these 20 Scales with the 
Creativity measure are presented in Table 
1 along with means and Standard devi. 
ations for these measures, 

Only those correlations with a Signifi- 
cance level of less than .01 will be 
commented on. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The most general measure of self- 
actualization derivable from the POI is 
the sum of the raw scores for Time 
competence and Inner directedness. This 
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composite correlates with Creativity (38) 
and with Human time (.36), as theoretic- 
ally expected. In addition, this composite 
correlates with Physical (-.39) and Vital i 
(29) time. Perhaps the meaning of these | 
results can be grasped better if the corre- 
lates of the two components of this 
composite are considered. 

First, the correlates of Inner directed- 
ness are almost precisely the same as 
those obtained with the composite. This 
is not surprising given the greater number 
of items scored on Inner directedness 
(127) as compared with Time compe- 
tence (23) and the correspondingly differ- 
ent variances of these two components. It 
seems clear that the composite is pris 
marily reflecting the content attributable. 
to the Inner directedness component. 
Indeed, Inner directedness is considered 
by some to be the best single measure of 
self-actualization available from the POI 
(Knapp, 1965). 

Second, the correlations with Time 
competence are all significant but surpris- 
ingly low. The fact that all four scales 
from the ITE correlate with Time compe- 
tence is indicative of the heterogeneous 
content of this measure and, no doubt, 
contributes to an understanding of the | 
relatively low internal consistency reli- 
ability of .57 for Time competence. The 
heterogeneous content of Time compe- 
tence has already been noted in another 
study (Yonge, 1974), 

items comprising the Time compe- 
tence scale were also scored with respect 
to past, present, and future time compe- 
tence. The interesting result here is that it 
is only with respect to the future aspect 
of Time competence that the correlates 
are consistent with what would be expec- 
ted for a valid measure of self- 
actualization. That is, only for the future 
aspect is there a significant correlation 
With Creativity (34) and with Human 
time (.35). 

Of the 10 POI subscales which focus 
on aspects of the self-actualized person- 
ality, one of these, Self-actualizing value, 
is based explicitly on values which are Te 
typically (at least theoretically) held by | 
self-actualized Persons. This one measure, 
More than any other derived from the 


T 
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POI, is expected to correlate highest with 
Human time and with Creativity. The 
correlations presented in Table 1 show 
ecisely this. The highest correlate of 
Human time is .53 with Self-actualizing 
value and the highest correlate of Creativ- 
ity is 46, also with Self-actualizing value. 
These correlations are also consistent 
with the results reported by van Lennep 
(1957) relating time experiences and cre- 
ativity, and, along with the correlation of 
44 between Human time and Creativity, 
provide the clearest example of the theo- 
retically expected convergence noted at 
the beginning of the present paper. 
Self-actualizing value and Existenti- 
‘lity are considered to be two aspects of 
valuing. The first deals with values held 
and the second with the flexibility with 
Which these values are lived. In the 
present sample, however, these measures 
correlate only to the extent of .30 (even 
lhough 5 of the 53 items comprising 
lhese two scales are scored in common.) 
Further, the pattern of correlations with 
the ITE measures for these two variables 
is different. This suggests they are mea- 
turing quite different constructs. 
With respect to the remaining POI 
subscales, the following results are noted. 
he two measures of feeling — Feeling 
reactivity and Spontaneity — correlate 
45. Here too the pattern of correlations 
with the ITE is different. They do, 
(35) correlate equally with creativity 
* ? The two measures of self-per- 
kh lon — Self-regard and Self-acceptance 
E ite 42. But again the pattern of 
bs s va es ITE scales is differ- 
Correlation with Cie nu AE 
considered 1 reativity. Awareness is 
E © be measured by Nature of 
» Constructive and by Synergy. They 
“orrelate 31. It is only S that 
Correlates with b hE A 
Teativity. Thi oth Human time and 
With the s finding is in agreement 
(1979 € results of a study by Muller 
simultane which it is shown that the 
ary Bains Possession of complement- 
ment in me is correlated with advance- 
with rat arge industrial group as well as 
ed imagination, among other 
5. Finally, two POI measures 
to assess interpersonal sensi- 


Characteristic 
re Claime d 
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tivity. These are Acceptance of aggression 
and Capacity for intimate contact which 
correlate .50. However, neither measure 
correlates with Human time and only the 
latter correlates with Creativity. (The 
correlations between the various pairs of 
scales noted above should be viewed with 
caution owing to an overlap of items to 
the extent of from 5 to 19 percent; 
furthermore, the relatively low correla- 
tions between the pairs of scales just 
noted and those reported in the POI 
manual clearly suggest a need for further 
study regarding the claim that these scales 
should be treated as pairs.) 

It is claimed that some of the correla- 
tions reported carry theoretical sipnifi- 
cance and in this sense offer evidence for 
construct validity of several of the mea- 
sures used. Even so, these correlations are. 
generally low. 

Two possible explanations for the 
relatively low values of most of the 
correlations are evident. First, the reli- 
abilities of the POI measures are low, 
ranging from .26 to .81 witha median 
value of .39. Second, there was an inter- 
val of one week between the administra- 
tions of the Creativity measure and the 
ITE and the POI; further, there was an 
interval of two weeks between adminis: 
trations of the ITE and the POL. These 
two factors, low reliability and E 
between testings, very likely bug ih 
to the generally iy magnitude 0 
correlations obtained. ! 

A major limitation to the ue 
study is that the sample contains stu 
from only one class. It should be | 
however, that in terms of means, sta 
deviations, and intercorrelation’ ; 
POI measures, this sample is a 
tially different from the norm € 
sented in the POI manua i 
1968). Indeed, the corres 
the six pairs of 
above (e.g. Selfac 
Existentiality) do mo! 
from the cn 
of scales reported” 
addition, the present 
differ from a go 
dents tested in a vag t to means, 
the ITE, again with [689^ 
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standard deviations, and intercorrelations. 

With the above limitations in mind, 
viewing the results of the present study in 
terms of the POI subscales, seven of the 
ten are correlated with a self-report mea- 
sure of Creativity. Four of these measures 
are correlated both with Human time and 
Creativity. This latter result is consistent 
with the theories of Maslow and Hugen- 
holtz and, to a limited degree, offers 
evidence for the expected convergence of 
these theories with respect to creativity, 
self-actualization, and human time. 

The present study offers limited evi- 
dence for the construct validity of several 
POI scales and for the Human time 
measure of the ITE. 
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Measurement of Ambiguity Tolerance 


ROBERT W. NORTON 
Department of Speech Communication 

University of Michigan 
Summary: Presented definitions for the construct of ambiguity tolerance, The measure of 
ambiguity tolerance (MAT-50) had high internal reliability (r = .88) and high test-retest 
reliability (r = .86) over a 10-to-12 week period. A content analysis of the measure and a 
subjective analysis by 20 graduate students indicated adequate content validity, A 
multivariate comparison with two other ambiguity measures, two rigidity measures, and a 
short dogmatism measure provided strong evidence for criteria-related validity. Finally, four 
independent empirical studies showed good construct validity. 


_How a person psychologically copes 
with ambiguous information affects the 
perception, interpretation, and weighting 
of cognitions. Because a person's degree 
of ambiguity tolerance interacts in any 
situation in which there is too little, too 
much, or seemingly contradictory infor- 
mation, this trait touches many behavi- 
oral phenomena. It is not surprising, then, 
that a wide range of studies have dealt 
with the effects of ambiguity tolerance, 
including research on ethnocentrism, con- 
formity, learning interference, disso- 
nance, verbal behavior, attitude change, 
psychosomatic disturbances, and impul- 
sive closure. Even though an early interest 
in the construct of ambiguity tolerance 
was displayed, an adequate measure has 
not been developed. This paper reports a 
reliable and valid measure of ambiguity 
tolerance, MAT-50. 

McDougall (1926) made one of the 
earliest attempts to relate personality 
traits to an ambiguity variable. He specu- 
lated that the rate of fluctuation of an 
ambiguous figure, such as the Necker 
Cube, could be used as an objective test of 
introversion-extroversion. He (1929) sug- 
gested that the traits of introversion- 
extraversion were dependent upon a 
hypothetical “secretion X” whose func- 
tion is to counteract the inhibitory effect 
of the cortex over the lower centers. He 
thought that the Necker cube would shift 
more rapidly for introverts than extra- 
verts, 

In direct tests (Frederiksen & Guil- 
ford, 1934; Guilford & Braly, 1930; 
Guilford & Hunt, 1931; Hunt & Guilford, 
1933) of McDougall's theory, no support 


was found. However, Hoffeditz and Guil- 
ford (1935) found a significantly high 
relationship between the rate of fluctu- 
ation of 15 ambiguous phenomena and 
social introversion as measured by the 
Nebraska Personality Inventory. 

Frenkel-Brunswik (1948, 1949) was 
the first to present a comprehensive 
treatment of ambiguity as an emotional 
and perceptual personality variable. She 
(1949) defined intolerance of ambiguity 
as a "tendency to resort to black-white 
solutions, to arrive at premature closure 
as to valuative aspects, often at the 
neglect of reality, and to seek for unquali- 
fied and unambiguous overall acceptance 
and rejection of other people" (p. 115). 
The assumption was that to maintain 
such solutions requires that any aspect of 
reality which potentially threatens these 
solutions be shut out. The implication 
was that a cognitive factor impinges upon 
a valuative factor: "It is this problem of 
*reality-adequacy' vs. ‘reality-inadequacy’ 
which injects a distinctly cognitive ele- 
ment into the broader sphere of the 
problem of ambivalence” (Frenkel- 
Brunswik, 1949, p. 115). She added if a 

rson is reluctant to think in terms of 

robabilities and prefers to escape into 
whatever seems concrete, he is intolerant 
of ambiguity. 

Marin : d Westie (1959), Budner 
(1962), Rydell and Rosen (1966), and 
MacDonald (1970) attempted to con- 
struct paper-and-pencil measures of ambi- 
guity tolerance. These tests, however, are 
flawed by low internal reliability and the 
absence of adequate validity evidence. 

The MAT-50 is presented as à good 
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Table 1 
Uses of the Term Ambiguous 
Percent 
Categor 
Bory of Use 

I. Multiple Meanings: The stimulus was considered ambiguous by 28% 
the researcher when it entailed at least two meanings, whether the 
person was aware or unaware of the miltiple meanings, or clear or 
unclear about them. 
II. Vaugeness, Incompleteness, Fragmented: lf parts of the whole 18% 
were missing, the stimulus was designated as ambiguous. Examples 
include incomplete line tracings or fragmented figures. 
Ill. Asa Probability: A stimulus was treated as though it were 12% 
ambiguous if it could be analyzed as a function of a probability. 
Broen (1960), for instance operationalized ambiguity in terms of 
various combinations of interpretation response probabilities, 
IV. Unstructured: A stimulus which has no apparent organization 10% 
or only partial organization was considered ambiguous. 
V. Lack of. Information: A situation in which there was no infor- 9% 
mation or very little information was treated as an ambiguoug situ- 
ation. 
VI. Uncertainty: Ambiguous was equated to the state of mind it 9% 
created — namely, uncertainty. In this Sense, ambiguity was con- 
sidered a consequent of a situation, event, interaction, etc. 
VII. Inconsistencies, Contradictions, Contraries: Any stimulus or 8% 
stimulus set which entailed discrepant information was considered 
ambiguous. For example, if a set of information suggested that 
something could be X and not-X at the same time, that set of infor- 
mation would be labeled ambiguous. 
VIII. Unclear; Sometimes ambiguous was used synonymously with 5% 
the word unclear. For example, McBride and Moran (1967) defined 
something that is ‘unambiguous as a dimension which may be sum- 
marized as the clarity of the statement. 


paper-and-pencil measure of ambiguity 
tolerance. The first section Operationally 
defines the construct of ambiguity toler- 
ance. The next two sections report reli- 
ability studies. The last three sections 
report validity studies. A self-inventory 
test is only useful if some overt manifes- 
tation of the variable can be strongly 
related to that test. In the section on 
construct validity, four independent 
studies provide evidence that there are 
observable behaviors related to the 
MAT-50. 


Definitions 


A synthesis of the terms ambiguous 
and intolerance was used to introduce the 
construct of intolerance of ambiguity: 

Intolerance of ambiguity is a ten- 
dency to perceive or interpret informa- 
tion marked by vague, incomplete, 
fragmented, multiple, probable, un- 

Structured, uncertain, inconsistent, 

contrary, contradictory, or unclear 

meanings as actual or potential sources 
of psychological discomfort or threat. 


To obtain an implicit definition of 
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ambiguity, all of the articles dealing with 
ambiguity referenced in the Psychological 
Abstracts from 1933 to 1970 were con- 
tent analyzed. Eight categories emerged 
entailing 125 uses of the term “ambigu- 
ous.” Table 1 reports the categories and 
the percent of uses in each category. The 
essence of each category interpenetrates 
the essences of all other categories. In 
many instances the sense of “ambiguous” 
used in one category is tantamount to the 
term used in other categories. 

The following observations are made 
about something which is labeled ambigu- 
ous. First, a stimulus can be described in 
degrees of ambiguity in two ways: (a) the 


variability in the degree of structure- 


inherent in the physical stimulus may 
define the degree of ambiguity, and (b) 
the variability in the interpretations of or 
the responses to the stimulus made by the 
perceiver may define the degree of ambi- 
guity. For example, some researchers 
incorporate a series of pictures which 
increasingly become more focused. The 
initial picture may be completely out of 
focus and unrecognizable. The next 
picture is brought into focus one f stop, 
and so on until the final picture is 
completely in focus and recognizable. 
With this method each picture is given an 
ambiguity score which is a direct function 
of the amount of focus, an easily mea- 
sured unit. On the other hand, an ambigu- 
ity score can be given in terms of the 
number of people who interpret a stimu- 
lus or in terms of the probabilities of 
people answering in a particular way. The 
Necker cube provides an illustration. The 
picture of the cube is said to be maxi- 
mally ambiguous if half of the people see 
the cube pointing one way and half of the 
people see it pointing the other way- 
Second, lack of clarity, lack of struc- 
ture, uncertainty, inconsistency, or indis- 
tinctness is not a necessary condition, 
although it may be a sufficient condition, 
to warrant labeling something ambiguous. 
A person may clearly see, understand, 
and appreciate both interpretations of a 
stimulus and still label it ambiguous. All 
of the poetic uses of ambiguity illustrate 
the point (Empson, 1930). In other 
words, ambiguity can function metaphor- 
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ically to extend knowledge, language and 
understanding. 

Third, a person need not see ambiguity 
in a stimulus to label it ambiguous. The 
classic ambiguous figure, wife-and- 
mother-in-law (Hill, 1915), illustrates the 
point. The stimulus is structured such 
that a certain percent of people see only 
the wife and a certain percent of people 
see only the mother-in-law. Neither 
group, unless they suspect that another 
picture can be seen by other people, feels 
doubt, uncertainty, or anxiety about 
their interpretation. They do not feel that 
the picture is vague, incomplete, or 
fragmented; they do not see the picture 
as unstructured, lacking information, or 
lacking clarity. Nevertheless, researchers 
label the picture ambiguous because it 
elicits multiple responses across samples 
of people. 

Finally, the definition of intolerance 
was adopted from the Encyclopedia of 
Psychology (Eysenck, Arnold, & Meili, 
1972, p. 330). Accordingly, intolerance 
was operationalized in the following man- 
ner: A person is considered increasingly 
intolerant of a stimulus the more he 
interprets it as a source of psychological 
discomfort or threat. 


RELIABILITY STUDIES 


Method 


The MAT-50 measure of ambiguity 
tolerance was tested seven times to de- 
velop high reliability. Internal reliability 
(K-R 20) for the seventh version of the 
MAT-50 was an r of .88. Test-retest 
reliability after a 10 to 12 week period 
was .86. Table 2 summarizes the reli- 
ability coefficients (K-R 20) and the 
revisions for each successive version of 
the measure. 


Subjects 

Subjects in the seven studies dealing 
with internal reliability were 1496 male 
and female undergraduates in the Com- 
munication Arts Department at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (Madison). The test 
was given in class on a voluntary basis. 
Feedback concerning the test was pro- 
vided. Throughout the revisions, an item 
analysis was conducted to determine the 
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Table 2 
Summary of Successive Revisions of MAT-50 


Revision ui Number Internal Sample 

Number of Items Reliability Size 
1 d 208 49 250 
2 20° 74 250 
B 48 82 274 
4 50 81 135 
5 56 86 252 
6 32 88 127 
7 52 .88 208 


Je 


è The first revision represents a replication of MacDonald's (1970) 
20-item test, using a dichotomous scale. 


b The second revision represents a replication of MacDonald's 
(1970) 20-item test, using a five-point scale. All successive revisions 


employ a five-point scale. 


Strengths and weaknesses of the test. 
Specifically, Baker’s (1964, 1965; Baker 
& Martin, Note 1) analytic method was 
used bi find which items strongly discrim- 
inated. 


VALIDITY STUDIES 


The most difficult part of test con- 
struction is validation. It is an endless 
process. In this section, content, criteria- 
related, and construct validity are dis- 
cussed. 


Content Validity 
Method 


Each item of the MAT-50 was care- 
fully structured in light of the definition 
of intolerance of ambiguity. The specified 
domain of content was any item which 
reflected a potentially ambiguous situ- 
ation. The eight categories reported in 
Table 1 suggested the major themes 
which were used. 

In addition, each item incorporated a 
component which entailed some function 
of tolerance-intolerance. Two factors 


Worked toward this end: (a) the five- 
point continuum in which each person 
indicated the degree of tolerance-intoler- 
ance, and (b) the language of each item 
focused upon threat or psychological 
discomfort. 

It was assumed that an item reflected a 
potential source of psychological dis- 
comfort or threat if it tapped phenome- 
nological denial (repression and denial), 
phenomenological submission (anxiety 
and discomfort), operative denial (des- 
tructive or reconstructive behavior), or 
Operative submission (avoidance behavi- 
or). In other words, the analysis — bor- 
towed from Budner (1962) — suggests 
that the individual responds on either the 
phenomenological or operative level. The 
former level includes perceptions, evalu- 
ations, and feelings. The latter level in- 
cludes behavior and action with refer- 
ences to the external environment, either 
social or natural. Within each level there 
are two types of reactions — submission 
or denial. A submissive reaction is the 
recognition of the situation as a fact O! 
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Table 3 
Correlation Matrix for Criteria-Related Validity 


Note: The following tests are represented by each code: 


(1) MAT-50 
(2) RAPH 
(3) Short Dogmatism 


(4) Intolerance of Ambiguity (Martin & Westie) 
(5) Intolerance of Ambiguity (Budner) 


(6) RI 


existence which cannot be altered. A 
denial reaction is the performance of 
some act to alter a person's reality to suit 
his desires. All items on the MAT-50 were 
content analyzed with these criteria. The 
posukis indicated adequate content valid- 
ity. 

Further, if the content validity of the 
MAT-50 is satisfactory, high tolerant 
people should perceive themselves as 
such, and conversely. To test this notion, 
ten people were asked to imagine that 
they were very high tolerant of ambiguity 
and ten people were asked to imagine 
that they were very low tolerant of 
ambiguity. No further instructions were 
given. The subjects were Communication 
Arts graduate students at the University 
of Wisconsin (Madison). 

The expected high score was 255. For 
the group in the high tolerant condition 
the mean was 249. The expected low 
score was 51. For the group in the low 
tolerant condition the mean score was 55. 
Mean differences were significant. The 
MAT-50, as it should, detected the people 
who perceived themselves in the hypo- 


thetical situation to be either high toler- 
ant or low tolerant of ambiguity. 


Criteria-related Validity 


Method 

Historically, tolerance of ambiguity is 
associated with dogmatism and rigidity. 
To obtain an indication of the relation- 
ship between these concepts and toler- 
ance of ambiguity, the following mea- 
sures were compared: (1) MAT-50, (2) 
Rigidity of Attitudes Regarding Personal 
Habits (RAPH) (Meresko, Rubin, Shontz, 
& Marrow, 1954), (3) Short Dogmatism 
Scale (Troldahl & Powell, 1965), (4) 
Intolerance of Ambiguity (Martin & 
Westie, 1959), (5) Intolerance of Ambigu- 
ity (Budner, 1962), and (6) Rigidity (RI) 
(Rehfisch, 1958). 

The sample to measure criteria-related 
validity was part of the same sample used 
in the sixth replication of the MAT-50. 
Seventy-nine people completed all six 
tests. Table 3 summarizes the correlation 
matrix for the six tests. 

The MAT-50 appears to be unrelated 
to the Short Dogmatism measure. The 
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lack of relationship between the two 
measures was not wholly unexpected. 
The dogmatism test identifies the lack of 
permeability of an individual's belief 
system. In the dogmatism test an item 
need not tap an ambiguous situation, 
although it can. With intolerance of ambi- 
guity, the crucial question focuses upon 
what a person does or feels when he 
encounters ambiguity. 

The MAT-50 shows adequate relation- 
Ships with other measures that are logic- 
ally related to it. There is a marked 
relationship with one of the rigidity 
measures, RAPH, and a slight relationship 
with the other rigidity measure, RI. Both 
intolerant of ambiguity measures show a 
marked relation with the MAT-50. In 
brief, the results provide good evidence 
for criteria-related validity for the 
MAT-50. 


Construct Validity 


In this section four empirical studies 
are reported which indicate that the 
MAT-50 has strong construct validity. 
The first study deals with the willingness 
to volunteer for an ambiguous situation. 
The second study concerns aesthetic 
judgments as related to ambiguity toler- 
ance. The third and fourth studies focus 
upon manifestations of ambiguity toler- 
ance through verbal behavior. 

1. Willingness to volunteer and ambi- 
guity tolerance. If the MAT-50 truly 
measures tolerance of ambiguity, then 
behavior relating to an ambiguous situ- 
ation could be observed. In the fifth 
replication of the MAT-50 such evidence 
was found. Subjects were independently 
asked the following question: “Would 
you be willing to help out in an experi- 
mental study later on?” No explanation 
concerning the nature of the study was 
offered. In essence, the question asked 
whether the person would be willing to 
take part in a situation that he knew 

nothing about. The situation was ambigu- 
ous. Theoretically more people who 
scored high in ambiguity tolerance should 
be willing to help out than people who 
scored low in ambiguity tolerance. 

From the sample of 252 subjects, fifth 
revision, scores for high ambiguity toler- 
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ance were operationally defined as scores 
greater than or equal to one standard 
deviation from the mean in a positive 
direction. The converse defined low ambi- 
guity tolerance. Table 4 shows the break- 
down for each category. Significantly 
more high tolerant people said they 


would help out (x? = 15.3, df=1,p< 
01). 
Table 4 
Frequency of Agreements 
to Volunteer 
for Ambiguous Situation 
Ambiguity Type No 

High tolerant 8 
Low tolerant 20 


It appears that high tolerant people 
tend to accept the ambiguous situation 
while the low tolerant people tend to 
avoid the ambiguous situation. As predic- 
ted, the MAT-50 discriminated among 
types. One of the far reaching implica- 
tions of this finding is that any study 
using volunteers may be testing a dis- 
portionate number of people who are 
tolerant of ambiguity. This means that a 
personality type characterized by a low 
tolerance of ambiguity has a greater 
probability of not being included in such 
a study. "TN 

2. Aesthetic judgments and ambiguity 
tolerance. If aesthetic judgments are à 
function of ambiguity, a high tolerant 
person should respond differently than a 
low tolerant person to artistic matters. 
This hypothesis was tested in the second 
study. The MAT-50 was administered to 
35 University of Michigan students. This 
sample was stratified into high, middle, 
and low. People who scored within half a 
Standard deviation of the mean Were 
classified as “middle tolerants.” The re- 
maining individuals in the respective. tails 
of the sample were classified as “hi 
tolerants" and “low tolerants.” 

Six experts from the faculty and dot- 
toral candidates in oral interpretation at 
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Table 5 


Stepwise Regression Across Ambiguity Types: 
Predictor Variables for Evaluation Index 


Ambiguity Type 


Equation 


Variable 


Low Ambiguity Tolerance 2 
ah 1 


Complete 


Active 
Healthy 


Middle Ambiguity Tolerance 


vis 


Healthy 
Melodious 
Logical 
Active 


High Ambiguity Tolerance 


Note. The Evaluation Index is a composite of three bipolar scales: (1) good-bad, 


Q) ML creatine and (3) likeable-not likeable. 
Mere d R represents the amount of explained variance of the regression equation 
e the Evaluation Index is the dependent variable. 


*p«.05. 


ne University of Michigan selected four 
e ems ranging from very ambiguous to 
E a The subjects respon- 
Ms A each poem along 19 bipolar scales 
Mee „had been selected from a previous 
( similar study. Three of the scales 
cea interesting-uninteresting, like- 
x enot likeable) operationally defined 
m evaluative index." The primary ques- 
; n was whether the different ambiguity 
2d (high, middle, low) used different 
i eria to evaluate a poem high. Table 5 
ee the results of a stepwise regres- 
the which indicate that the subjects in 
ced: strata use dissimilar criteria in 
aking aesthetic judgments. 
| The low tolerant person evaluated the 
j poems as good, interesting, and likeable 
md. function of how complete, active, 
d healthy the poems seemed. These 

ree variables explained 70% of the 


variance of the regression equation pre- 
dicting the evaluation score. The hi 

tolerant person evaluated the poems 
good, interesting, and likeable as a func- 
tion of how unusual, logical, and (not) 
healthy the poems seemed. This set of 
criteria explained 57% of the variance. In 
short, the high and low tolerant persons 
used dissimilar criteria to evaluate a set of 
four poems. This means that tolerance for 
ambiguity significantly influences the 
way a person makes aesthetic judgments. 


3. Verbal behavior and ambiguity 
tolerance. If some people are very intoler- 
should move to 


ant of ambiguity, they 
r alleviate them. 


resolve ambiguities o! 
They should gravitate toward language 
patterns which 
ambiguous meanings. stud) 
upon ongoing verbal behaviors In à smal 
group process to examine the general 
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hypothesis. 

The subjects, 272 students from a 
beginning speech course at the University 
of Wisconsin, were given the MAT-50, 
From this sample, 20 groups were con- 
structed in the following manner: Any 
subject with a score equal to or greater 
than one standard deviation from the 
mean was defined as a HAT (high ambigu- 
ity tolerance) subject. Any subject with a 
score equal to or less than one standard 
deviation from the mean in a negative 
direction was defined as a LAT (low 
ambiguity tolerance) subject. Any subject 
within half a standard deviation from the 
mean was defined as a MAT (middle 
ambiguity tolerance) subject. Based on 
these definitions, 10 four-person groups 
were formed with one LAT subject and 
three MAT subjects, and 10 four-person 
groups were formed with one HAT sub- 
ject and three MAT subjects. The groups 
were given a case study to discuss for 30 


Table 6 


Correlation Coefficients of 
IPA Categories 
with Ambiguity Scores 


Ambiguity 
Scores 


IPA Category 


Seems friendly 12 
Dramatizes .44* 
Agrees .09 
Gives suggestion ^01 
Gives opinion .32 
Gives information 26 
Asks for information 24 
Asks for opinion =25 
Asks for suggestion -.47* 
Disagrees .01 
Shows tension -27 
Seems unfriendly .30 


*p«.05. 
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minutes. All discussions were tape- 
recorded and content analyzed using 
Bales’ (1970) Interaction Process Analysis 
(IPA) system. With his system, all verbal 
acts can be scored in terms of how a 
person communicates rather than what 
actually is said. 

Ambiguity scores were correlated with 
each of the IPA categories for a general 
indication of relationships. Table 6 lists 
the correlation coefficients for each 
category. Two categories have a signifi- 
cant correlation. Ambiguity tolerance is 
positively related to dramatizing and 
negatively related to asking for sugges- 
tions. 

For each of the 12 categories, £ tests 
were done. Table 7 shows the results. The 
only significant difference was in the 
dramatizes category. The HAT subject on 
an average dramatized about 2.7 times as 
much as the LAT subject. Based on these 
findings, the next study was done to see 
whether the relationship between drama- 
tizing and ambiguity tolerance could be 
replicated. 

4. Dramatizing and ambiguity toler- 
ance. The dramatizes category of the IPA 
system offered the best opportunity to 
detect differences in ambiguity tolerance 
because the category is defined as a 
function of ambiguity by Bales (1970): 

The imaginary actions of the 
dramatization . . . not only mean what 
they seem on the surface to mean, but 
they also portray and express under- 
lying emotions giving rise to the 
fantasies. More than one level of 
symbolic meaning or emotional conno- 
tation is always present in a dramati- 

zation. [emphasis mine] (p. 105). 
The category may contain either positive 
or negative elements, sometimes simul- 
taneously. Jokes, anecdotes, allegories, 
acts which arouse the fantasy of the 
observer, stories told on little pretext, 
verbal acts in which a person shades or 
tones his voice for effect, metaphors, 
Poetic devices, exaggerations, colorful 
words, puns, and acting fall into this 
category (Bales, 1970, pp. 91-135). 


The seventh version of the MAT-50 
was given to 208 subjects from beginning 
Speech and education classes. The HAT, 
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Table 7 
Mean Comparisons for IPA Categories 


IPA Category 


Seems friendly 
Dramatizes 
Agrees 

Gives suggestion 
Gives opinion 

Gives information 
Asks for information 
Asks for opinion 
Asks for suggestion 
Disagrees 

Shows tension 


Seems unfriendly 


*p «.05. 
Note. Throughout this study 7 tests are used even though they are not entirely 


appropriate. For example, the categories pro 
unfriendly acts is not likely to generate a series o 


2.316* 
2345 42 
78.44 -.681 
36.82 1.649 
20.20 1.190 
8.98 657 
-.689 
-1.522 
.182 


bably influence each other. A series of 
f unfriendly acts. Nevertheless, the 


multiple 7 tests serve the purpose of this exploratory study. 


MAT, and LAT subjects were defined in 
the same way as before. Sixteen four- 
person groups were formed with one 
HAT subject, two MAT subjects, and one 
LAT subject. The sex effects were con- 
trolled for by counterbalancing. The same 
Case study was discussed for 30 minutes 
ànd tape-recorded. The number of drama- 
tizations, instead of all 12 categories, 
Were recorded. 

Again, the dramatizes category corre- 
lated significantly with ambiguity scores, 
with an r of .38 (N = 48, p < .01). The 
HAT subjects on the average dramatized 
significantly more than either the MAT or 
LAT subjects [F(2,36) = 4.94, p < 05]. 

A person seems to dramatize for three 
Teasons: First, it allows him to function 


both as a detached observer and the 
object of observation. Second, it permits 
him a way to become more attractive to 
others and, as a result, more powerful. 
Third, it allows him a way to discharge 
aggression or to dispel anxiety for either 
himself or for others. In short, it was 
demonstrated in two independent studies 
that ambiguity tolerance relates to one 
type of verbal behavior, namely, drama- 
tizing. 


Summary 

Four different experiments provided 
substantial evidence for the construct 
validity of the MAT-50. The person who 
was high tolerant of ambiguity tended to 
volunteer for undefined experiments 
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Table 8 
Measure of Ambiguity Tolerance (MAT-50) 


MENDES euo oo ——X Ne 
Philosophy 

1. Almost every problem has a solution. 
*2. I like to fool around with new ideas, even if they are a total waste of time. 

3. Nothing gets accomplished in this world unless you stick to some basic rules, 


*4. I do not believe that in the final analysis there is a distinct difference between right 
and wrong. 


5. Usually, the more clearly defined rules a society has, the better off it is. 


6. Personally, I tend to think that there is a right way and a wrong way to do almost 
everything. 


7. I prefer the certainty of always being in control of myself. 


Interpersonal Communication 
8. I tend to be very frank with people. 


9. It irks me to have people avoid the answer to my question by asking another 
question. 


10. I really dislike it when a person does not give straight answers about himself. 
11. It really disturbs me when I am unable to follow another person's train of thought. 


12. I prefer telling people what I think of them even if it hurts them, rather than 
keeping it to myself. 


Public Image 


13. It would bother me if different close friends of mine had conflicting opinions of 
me. 


14.I always want to know what people are laughing at. 
15. It intensely disturbs me when la 
16. It bothers me when I don’t kno 


Job-Related 


17. L in very poorly whenever there is a serious lack of communication in a job 
on. 


m uncertain of how my actions affect others. 
w how strangers react to me. 


18. In a situation in which other people eval and 
explicit evaluations. people evaluate me, I feel a great need for clear 


19. If I am uncertain about the responsibilities of a job, I get very anxious. 


20. If I were a scientist, I might become frustrated because my work would never be 
completed (science will always make new discoveries). 


*21. If I were a doctor, I would prefer the uncertainties of a psychiatrist to the clear 
and definite work of someone like a surgeon or X-ray specialist. 


Problem-Solving 


22. Once I start a task, I don't like to Start another task until I finish the first one. 
23. Before any important job, I must know how long it will take. 


24. In a problem-solving group it is always best to Systematically attack the problem. 
25. A problem has little attraction for me if I don't think it has a solution. 


— M 


26. I do not like to get started in group projects unless I feel assured that the project 
will be successful. 


27. In a decision-making situation in which there is not enough information to process 
the problem, I feel very uncomfortable. 


28. I don't like to work on a problem unless there is a possibility of coming out with a 
clear-cut and unambiguous answer. 


29. Complex problems appeal to me only if I have a clear idea of the total Scope of the 
problem. 


30. A group meeting functions best with a definite agenda. 


Social 

31. I seem to enjoy parties the most when I know most of the people there. 

32. Before going to a party, I always want to know what kind of a party it is. 

33. I get pretty anxious when I’m in a social situation involving me which I have little 
control of. 

34. Whenever I am in a new group, I usually take the initiative in introducing myself. 

35. First impressions tend to be very important to me. 

36. Whenever I go out to have fun, I like to have at least a vague purpose in mind. 

37. I am just a little uncomfortable with people unless I feel that I can understand 
their behavior. 

38. I don’t feel comfortable with people until I can find out something about them. 


| 39. I have a good idea of exactly how many friends I could really count on. 
; 
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Habit 

40. I like to know ahead of time what will be for dinner. 

41. Whenever I go ona long trip, I like to keep track of the miles to go. 

42. I will not consider buying an item unless the price is clearly marked on it. 
43. It matters to me to know what day it is. 

^4. I get very anxious waiting to hear the election results. 

45. I usually like to know what time it is. 

46. I want to know what a salesman is selling before Ill listen to him. 
47. It really bothers me when a person shows up late for an appointment without an 

explanation. : f 

48. If I don’t get the punch line of a joke, I don’t feel right until I understand it. 
49.1 enjoy carefully rehashing my conversations in my mind afterwards. 

30. Before going out, I always check my appearance to make sure I look right. 
*51. Lam tolerant of ambiguous situations. : 

32. The best part of working a jigsaw puzzle is putting in that last piece. 


Art Forms 

+ 53. I tend to like obscure or hidden symbolism. ; 
54. Mysticism is too abstract and undefined for me to take seriously. me 
55. If I miss the beginning of a good movie, I like to stay to see the start of it. 
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Table 8 (cont’d) 


——————————————————— 


*56. Vague and impressionistic pictures appeal to me more than realistic pictures. 


57. I tend to prefer pictures with perfect balance in the composition. 
58. I like movies or stories with definite endings. 

*59. Generally, the more meanings a poem has, the better I like it. 
60. A poem should never contain contradictions. 


61. In the final analysis, the correct interpretation of a poem or story is the author's 


interpretation. 


Se Oe 


Note. The items with the asterisk are the items which must be reversed in the 


scoring. 


Note. A seven-point scale is suggested for this version of the MAT-50. We have 


found the following scale to be workable: 


YES! YES yes ? no NO NOI. In the 


directions, it is explained that this scale ranges from “very strong agreement" with the 
statement to “very strong disagreement” with the statement. 


more readily. The person who was high 
tolerant of ambiguity tended to use a 
different set of aesthetic judgments to 
evaluate four poems as good, interesting, 
and likeable. The person who was high 
tolerant of ambiguity tended to drama- 
tize between two to three times as much 
as the low tolerant person in a small, 
problem-solving group. Obviously, these 
four experiments do not exhaust the 
research possibilities concerning the con- 
Struct validity of the MAT-50. However, 
based upon the results of these studies, 
one should be able to be increasingly 
confident that the MAT-50 measures 
what it is supposed to measure, namely, 
ambiguity tolerance. Finaly, Table 8 
presents the latest version of the MAT-50. 


CONCLUSION 


A tolerance of ambiguity variable sug- 
gests many hypotheses. MacDonald 
(1970) maintained that “persons having 
high tolerance of ambiguity, (a) seek out 
ambiguity, (b) enjoy ambiguity, and (c) 
excell in the performance of ambiguous 
tasks” (p. 791). Such a clean set of 
behaviors may be too much to hope for, 
but should be investigated. The following 
questions indicate the range of research 
that could include the tolerance of ambi- 
guity variable: (a) What is the cognitive 
process during an ambiguous situation 


(Attneave, 1968; Frederiksen, 1967; 
Mackay & Bever, 1967)? (b) How can the 
information theorist account for ambi- 
guity (Murstein, 1960; Kenny, Note 2)! 
(c) Is it possible to measure ambiguity 
tolerance to help identify therapeutic 
problems (Bordin, 1955, Draguns & 
Multari, 1963; Townsend, 1956)? (d) Do 
groups prefer leaders who are tolerant of 
ambiguity? (e) How is trusting behavior 
related to tolerance of ambiguity? (f) To 
what degree is tolerance of ambiguity 
culture-bound? (g) What is the function 
of ambiguity tolerance in the conflict 
resolution situation? 

Hopefully, this report will stimulate 
more precise ambiguity research. 
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How Can We Measure It? 
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Summary: A new instrument was designed to measure sex-role bias towards children. The 
instrument, the Chasen Diagnostic Sex-Role Bias Scale, is composed of case histories 
focusing on the "somewhat unhealthy" aspects of two main factors of behavior: activity 
(composed of independence and aggression); and passivity (composed of dependence and 
nonaggression). Validity and reliability coefficients were reported as well as a formula by 
which to use the scale to diagnose individual bias, in addition to group bias. 

In using the scale on a national sample of school psychologists, it was determined that 
differences in Diagnostic Sex-Role Bias scores exist, as do wide variations about what is 
considered healthy and unhealthy behavior among girls and boys. 


If expectations of others influence 
behavior, often as a self-fulfilling proph- 
esy (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968), what 
are the implications for sex-role stereo- 
typing? Apparently expectations of 
others can affect such diverse phenomena 
às perceptions of size (Asch, 1951), per- 
formance of rats (Rosenthal & Fode, 
Note 1), shock punishments inflicted on 
others (Milgram, 1965), racial attitudes 
(Deutsch & Collins, 1952, pp. 582-593), 
and intelligence (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 
1968). Thus it may be quite possible for 
the degrees of passivity and activity, of 
girls and boys, to be profoundly affected 
by the expectations of others. 

. Differential and Stereotypic expecta- 
tions of girls and boys, in fact, appear to 
have implications of differential activity 
and independence in Birls and boys. 
Numerous studies have been conducted 
which have dealt with the differential 
expectations of parents (Bakwin, 1966; 
Barry, Bacon, & Child, 1957; Collard 
1964; Hartley, 1959; Kohlberg, 1966: 
Miller & Swanson, 1958; Money, Hamp. 
son, & Hampson, 1955a, 1955b, 1957; 
Moss, 1967; Rubenstein, 1967; Sears, 
Rau, & Alpert, 1965; Winterbottom, 
and DE Gilbert Trach imatt A Laveliabin 
criticisms and support. Special thanks also to 
Dr. Martin Schulman, Ms. Laura Berke, Ms. 
Betsy Phipard, and Ms. Sandra Pak, for their 

assistance in the conceptualization of the 
neumen, and collection and scoring of the 

" The scale is available from the senior author, 
Barbara G. Chasen, Bureau of Child Guidance, 
116 West 32 Street, 13th floor, New York, N. 
Y. 10001. 


1958; Block, Note 2), as well as the 
differential expectations of teachers 
(Chasen, 1974; Engin, Leppaluoto, & 
Fodor, 1973; Feshbach, 1969; Gilbert, 
1957; Hunter, 1957; Levitan & Chananie, 
1972; Peterson, 1961; Servin, 1972). 

It has been shown that clinicians have 
different expectations of mental health 
for females and males (Broverman, 
Broverman, & Clarkson, 1970). Larson 
(1970) studied clergymen counselors and 
found that the sex of the counselor 
influenced his perception of the behavior 
of schizophrenics, erotomanics (sexual 
aggressives), and hallucinators. In a study 
of 2,279 patients who came to a psychiat- 
Tic emergency room and were seen by 
male psychiatric residents, Gross, 
Herbert, Knatterud, and Donner (1969) 
found that the race and sex of a patient 
influences diagnosis and disposition. 
Chesler (1972) also found that sex-role 
Stereotypes are a crucial element in differ- 
ential symptoms of mental illness. 

Thus, for adult patients it appears that 
clinicians’ diagnoses are influenced by the 
sex of the patient. A question of interest, 
as yet unexplored, is whether the sex of a 
child influences diagnoses. Is behavior 
that is considered normal for boys also 
considered normal for girls? Do clinicians 
perpetuate, or even create, sex bias by 
having different expectations for female 
and male school children? And, if so, how 
can this “diagnostic sex-role bias” be 
measured? As a step toward answering 
these questions, the Chasen Diagnostic 
Sex-Role Bias Scale, which measures clini- 
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Table 1 
Specific Bipolar Characteristics Used in the Construction of the Scale 


PASSIVITY 
Nonaggression (NA) 


Typel 


NAI Not at all Aggressive 


NA2 Uncomfortable about Aggression 


NA3 
NA4 Gentle 
NAS 


Does not use Harsh Language 


Not at all Competitive 


Quiet 


Dependent (D) 


DI Dependent 
Easily Influenced 


D3 Submissive 


D4 Never Acts as a Leader 
D5 Not at all Self-Confident 
D6 Difficulty in Making Decisions 


cians' sex-role expectations of children, 
was developed and validated. 
. The construct, Diagnostic Sex-Role 
Bias, is made up of a combination of 
interrelated biases. —"Male-role-bias" 
ascribes activity to the male; “female- 
tole-bias” ascribes passivity to the female. 
Within-sex male-role-bias" judges active 
boys healthier than passive boys. “Within- 
sex female-role-bias” judges passive girls 
healthier than active girls. “Across-sex- 
tole-bias” judges active boys healtheir 
than active girls, and passive girls healthi- 
er than passive boys. 
. From the literature, activity and pas- 
. Sivity are major dimensions along which 
Stereotyping occurs. There is evidence, 
for example, that independence training 
is necessary for successful intellectual 


ACTIVITY 


Typel Aggression (A) 


Al Very Aggressive 


A2 Notat all Uncomfortable about 
Aggression 

A3 Uses very Harsh Language 

A4 Rough 

AS Competitive 

A6 Loud 

Type2 Independent (I) 


Il Independent 

I2 Not Easily Influenced 

I3 Dominant 

I4 Always Acts as a Leader 
IS — Very Self-Confident 

l6 Ease in Making Decisions 


accomplishment and achievement orienta- 
tion, and that this training is initiated 
earlier and emphasized more for boys 
than girls (Hoffman, 1972; Winter- 
bottom, 1958). While other variables such 
as achievement orientation, objectivity/ 
subjectivity, or emotionality were con- 
sidered, activity/passivity was thought to 
be most basic. 


Development of the Scale 


For purposes of the Diagnostic Sex- 
Role Bias Scale, Activity is operationally 
defined as aggression and independence, 
while Passivity is operationally defined as 
non-aggression and dependence. These 
four categories were selected from the 
Broverman Scale (Broverman et al., 
1970), which is representative of a body 
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of literature on stereotyping (Rosen- 
krantz, Vogel, Bee, Broverman, & Brover- 
man, 1968). Various bipolar character- 
istics of aggression, non-aggression, de- 
pendence, and independence, used in the 
Diagnostic Sex-Role Bias Scale, are pre- 
sented in Table 1. 

Two sentences were developed for 
each specific characteristic described in 
Table 1, resulting in a total of 48 senten- 
ces. These sentences, controlled for sever- 
ity of pathology, were assigned to one of 
a total of eight case histories: two non- 
aggressive, two aggressive, two dependent, 
and two independent. In the final scale, 
one of the case histories in each category 
contained a boy's name, the other a girl's 
name. By constructing case histories with 
the same severity of pathology, the only 
apparent differences between pairs of 
case histories within any one category 
would be the sex of the case history 
determined by the name of the child. 
Therefore, any resulting differences in 
diagnosis of the level of pathology of the 
case history would be due to differential 
expectations due to sex. Clearly then a 
major concern in the development of the 
Scale was to obtain truly balanced case 
histories. 

Since it is common for school psychol- 
ogists to form clinical impressions from 
case histories or teacher Ieports, it was 
felt that such balanced case histories 
might more closely represent actual 
practice than a checklist like the Brover- 
man Scale. Case histories of ages 8, 9, and 
10 were utilized; this age range represents 


1 2 3 


In Perfect Extremely Very 
Mental Healthy Healthy 
Health 


4 


Healthy 


Somewhat In Some Somewhat 
Ways 
Healthy, 


Diagnostic Sex-role Bias 


the latency period, traditionally con- 
sidered more benign and less stereotyped 
than adolescence, and the period in which 
Diagnostic Sex Role Bias is least likely to 
occur. As the school psychologist is 
typically asked to work with the less 
healthy child, the level of severity selec. 
ted for the case histories was the negative, 
less healthy aspects of aggression, inde- 
pendence, non-aggression, and depen- 
dence. Care was taken to create cases 
which were not so extremely unhealthy 
that the pathology would override the sex 
differences, as had been suggested by 
Larson (1970). 


The case histories, sex-unspecified, 


were given to five experts, working school | 


psychologists', for validation of the 
assigned categories and the degree of 
severity. Each expert rank-ordered the 
case histories in terms of their degree of 
severity. If cases were truly equivalent it 
was expected that rank orders would be 
randomly distributed among experts. 
Since results were mixed, case histories 
which received more extreme ratings were 
revised. When asked to label the cases as 
independent, dependent, aggressive, of 
non-aggressive and active or passive, these 
experts correctly assigned the cases to 
proper categories with 100% accuracy. 


In a second validation, 10 new experts, 
five female and five male school psychol- 
ogists, were requested to rate (instead of 
rank order) each revised case history in 
terms of severity of mental health or 
illness on a 9-point scale, as follows: 


5 6 


7 8 9 


Very Extremely Psychotic 
Unhealthy Unhealthy Unhealthy 


In Some 
Ways 


Unh 


The cases were again presented sex- 
unspecified. Four additional cases (two 
extremely healthy, two extremely un- 
healthy) were created and included to see 
if the original eight cases would be rated 
differently from these new extreme cases. 

The means of these four additional 
extreme cases were clearly different by 


ealthy 


inspection. A Hotelling one-sample T^ 
test was then performed on the original 
eight cases (considered as eight dependent 
variables) to determine if the eight vari- 
ables differed from each other and from 
l Thanks to the School psychologists at the 


Bureau of Child Guidance, Manhattan Center, 
for their cooperation. 
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the “somewhat unhealthy” condition by 
more than chance. As a deliberate at- 
tempt was made to create somewhat 
unhealthy cases, it was expected that the 
cases would be rated as such. The T? 
procedure outlined in Tatsuoka (1971) 
was employed. A Hotelling one-sample 
T^ test was preferred to a repeated 
measures analysis of variance because a 
symmetric covariance matrix required in 
the latter case was not obtained (Winer, 
1962). With means on the eight cases 
ranging from 5.9 to 6.8, an F of 2.20 was 
obtained, (p < .25, F (8, 2) = 3.35), 
indicating that the differences these eight 
cases exhibit from the “Somewhat Un- 
healthy” condition and from each other 
are probably due to chance alone. From 
these results one can more specifically 


A. Assessment of Health/Pathology: 
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infer that the paired cases, the two pairs 
within each category, and the active/ 
passive dimensions are similar in severity. 

In the final Diagnostic Sex-Role Bias 
Scale, girls’ and boys’ names were intro- 
duced to each case, replacing the initials 
used during the pilot stage. Therefore, if 
after specifying the sex of the child, 
significant differences in scores resulted, 
these differences could be attributed to 
the sex of the child rather than to 
differences intrinsic in the cases. 

Questions concerning diagnosis, pri- 
ority of referral, treatment recommend- 
ed, and prognosis were created, and modi- 
fied after pilot testing. A 70-point scale, 
with categories at each 10th point, was 
constructed for each of the four ques- 
tions as follows: 


EE PEST a E A E ABE Li Pra cd [JP LU 
Extremely Very Moderately In Some Ways Moderately Very Extremely 
Unhealthy Unhealthy Unhealthy Healthy Healthy Healthy Healthy 

In Some Ways 
Unhealthy 
B. Assessment of the Priority of the Referral: 
EEPE" 2 cuente 3 sais olare!wintes A C R0 Sese ences [E i 
i il fer t Refer to Refer to Refer to 
Bap eine vite FENI School School School School 


Any Problem Problem; Referral; 


Conference Psychologist: Psychologist: Psychologist: Psychologist: 


Hi i 
K ple With School Low Priority Medium High Priorty , Urgent 
Referral Staff Priority 
C. Treatment Recommended: 
1 ME S EAN [rm 7 
N Environmental Short Term Long Term Psycho- Extensive 
W purs Manipulation Counseling Counseling therapy Paes 
D. With no treatment, what is your prognosis for this child as an adolescent? , 
6. etn 
l1... vens arussate ts Seb eh E $7... es 
Very Extremely 
Ext l V Moderately In Some Ways Moderately 
Unhealthy Unhealthy Unhealthy ealthy, Healthy Healthy Healthy 


In Some Ways 


Unhealthy 


A total score for each c 
Obtained by summing the responses to 
questions À, B, C, and D (scores for B 
and D are reversed, for consistency). The 
higher the score, the greater the pathol- 


ase history is ogy; the lower the score, the less the 


thology. 
A Diagnostic Sex-Role Bias is calculated 


according to the sum of the four ques- 
tions for each case history as follows: 


(Active Boy * Passive Girl) — (Active Girl * Passive Boy)* 
Diagnostic Sex-Role Bias Score 
[(AB + PG) — (AG + PB) = DSRB] 
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Table 2 
Type of Case, Order of Presentation, and Ages 


Order of 


Case Presentation | 
u———————————— 105 0€ 


Description 


4 10 year old girl: Aggressive 
; 10 year old boy: Aggressive 
ia 1 8 year old girl: Independent 1 
6 8 year old boy: Independent 
8 8 year old girl: Nonaggressive 
2 8 year old boy: Nonaggressive 
FH 5 10 year old girl: Dependent 
10 10 year old boy: Dependent 


The active boy and passive girl case 
histories are considered Stereotypic cases; 
the active girl and passive boy case 
histories are considered counterstereo- 
typic cases. Therefore, using the above 
formula, a resulting negative score repre- 
sents stereotypic bias, a resulting positive 
Score represents counterstereotypic bias, 
and a score approaching 0 would be 
unbiased. 

The Diagnostic Sex-Role Bias Scale 
thus consists of ten cases; eight validated 
cases, used to obtain a Diagnostic Sex- 
Role Bias score, and two "noise" cases, 
not included in the score. Table 2 des- 
cribes the type of case history, the order 
used to balance the presentation of. Cases, 

and the ages of the case history Subjects. 

A typical case, aggressive female, reads 
as follows: 

Ethel, 10 years old, gets into frequent 

fights. She frequently throws things 
when angry. She breaks things when 
upset. She is not at all uncomfortable 


9 year old girl: Aggressive & Independent 
9 year old boy: Aggressive & Independent 


about aggression. She uses very harsh 
language. She gets angry and hostile 
when not winning at competitive 
games, and turns on the winner. She 
Seems to really enjoy beating class- 
mates at games. 

The male counterpart of the female 

aggressive case is the following: i 

Alan, 10 years old, is very aggressive 
when he loses his temper. When he 
wants a toy another child has he will 
grab it. Sometimes he hits or throws 
things at other children. He argues and 
seems to get enjoyment from stirring 
up trouble. Curses. He frequently over- 
powers his classmates. He seems to 
thrive on competition. He is loud and 
yells a lot. 


Discriminative Validity 

Although the primary group for which 
the scale was designed is school psycholo- 
gists, the scale can be used with other 
populations. To determine if the scale 
had discriminative validity, three criterion 


groups were selected; female school 
sychology students (n = 17), male medi- 
students (n 7 15), and male account- 
students (n = 21). The school psychol- 
students were selected because they 
were thought to be liberal (not radical, 
such as feminists, for example), and 
sensitive to the issue of sex-role egalitari- 
anism. The medical students were selec- 
ted because they were thought to be 
somewhat more concerned with. biologi- 
cal differences (Hymer, Galper, Berman, 
& Sekete-MacIntosh, Note 3, found that 
medical students had traditional sex-role 
attitudes in comparison to National 
Organization of Women (NOW) members, 
or churchgoers). The accounting students, 
business majors uninvolved in psychologi- 
cal or physical care of patients, were 
thought to be least aware of sex-role 
stereotyping. It was of interest whether 
the Diagnostic Sex-Role Bias Scale would 
discriminate among these three groups. 

A comparison of the mean Diagnostic 
Sex-Role Bias Scores of the three groups 
h shows them to be in the expected direc- 

tion. The school psychology students’ 
Scores were close to zero indicating a lack 
f bias (+0.47), the medical students 
ored somewhat stereotypically biased 
(12.6), and the accounting students were 
most stereotypically biased (-37.0). While 
one-tailed f tests for the significance of 
the difference between the various combi- 
Nations of groups did not prove signifi- 
cant at the .05 level, a one-tailed ¢ test 
Was significant at the .07 level, between 
School psychology students and account- 
ing students (t = 1.50), and it was felt 
that as the groups were not extreme to 
Start with, the test demonstrated discrimi- 
Native validity. 


Test-Retest Reliability 

Since major interest was placed on a 
comparison between school psychology 
Students and accounting students, the 
extreme groups within this sample, reli- 
ability data were obtained on these two 
groups. A random sample of subjects (n = 
.10) from these two criterion groups was 
Tetested, approximately 3 to 4 weeks 
after the first testing. A reliability coeffic- 
ient of .71 was obtained which, given the 
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long time-span between testing, supports 
the reliability of the scale. 


Applying the Scale to a National Sample 

Upon completing validation, the 
instrument was administered to a national 
sample of 120 school psychologists? to 
determine if differences in diagnostic 
sex-role bias scores exist (Chasen, 1974). 
A mean source for the total group of 
school psychologists was +14.39 (p < 
05) indicative of counterstereotyping 
among school psychologists. When 
analyzed separately by the sex of the 
school psychologists, males obtained a 
negative mean score of -1.20 which was 
not significantly different from zero (un- 
biased), while females obtained a positive 
mean score (*29.67) which was signifi- 
cantly different from zero at the .01 level 
(counterstereotyping). In addition, it was 
found that female and male school 
psychologists were significantly different 
from each other (p < .01), in terms of 
their Diagnostic Sex-Role Bias scores. It 
may be concluded that female and male 
school psychologists differ from each 
other in their evaluations of healthy and 
unhealthy behavior in girls and boys in 
terms of activity and passivity. 

The variation of the four component 
scores of the total Diagnostic Sex-Role 
Bias score (active boy, passive girl, active 
girl, passive boy) within the female, male, 
and total groups of school psychologists 
were also analyzed. Results show that 
there does not appear to be a uniform 
standard of mental health among school 
psychologists (see Table 3). There is a 
wide range of responses among all cases, 
from 190 to 540, which corresponds to a 
ranking of “moderately healthy to very 
healthy” at one end of the continuum, to 
“extremely unhealthy” at the other end 
of the continuum. Specifically, one 
school psychologist may rate a case 
“moderately healthy” and another school 
psychologist rate the same case as “ex- 
tremely unhealthy.” This range indicates 


2 The data were collected at the National 
Association of School Psychologists (NASP) 
Convention in New York City, in March, 1973. 
We are grateful to NASP for permission to 
collect the data, and to the 120 psychologists 
for their participation. 
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Table 3 


Distribution of Active Boy, Passive Girl, Active Girl, and Passive Boy Scores, 
For Female, Male, and Total Group of School Psychologists 


1 


Diagnostic Sex-role Bia 


Female 


Case History School 
Scores Psychologists 
(n 7 61) 


Active Boy 
Mean 379.9 
Standard Deviation 47.7 
Range 296 — 510 


Male Total 
School School 
Psychologists Psychologists 
(n= 59) (n=120) -— 


349.0 3648 — 
53.1 53.00 
190 — 455 


Passive Girl 
Mean 
Standard Deviation 

Range 


392.9 
49.5 
296 — 530 


— 


357.7 
54.6 
263 — 468 


375.5 
55:208 
263 — 530 


zu 


Active Girl 
Mean 362.0 
Standard Deviation 44.7 
Range 279 — 450 


Passive Boy 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Range 


385.4 
52.6 
253 — 540 


the wide variability among school psy- 
chologists, regardless of their sex, in 
assessing mental health, at least on the 
basis of brief case histories, 

Analyzing the mean component scores 
separately by the sex of the school 
psychologist, female school psychologists 
rated active girls significantly different 
(healthier) from the other three compo- 
nents. They did not rate passive boys, 
active boys, and passive girls significantly 
different from each other. Thus, female 


349.3 355.8 
53.3 49.7 
224 — 484 


359.3 
49.8 
260 — 453 


school psychologists appear egalitari 

their scoring of passive boys, active b 
and passive girls, and counterstereot} 
in their scoring of active girls. Male scho 
psychologists did not rate the com 
ents significantly differently from 
other, appearing to score in an eg 
way. Counterstereotyping by 
School psychologists may be a co 
tory diagnostic mechanism perhaps ii 
enced by the Women's Liberation M 
ment. 
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Percentage of School Psychologists With 
Sterotypic, Unbiased, and Countersterotypic Diagnostic Sex-Role Scores 


Sterotypic Unbiased Counter- 


Diagnostic Diagnostic Sterotypic 
Groups Sex-Role Bias Sex-Role Score Diagnostic 
Sex-Role Score 
(€ -63.31) (Within 163.31) (> +63.31) 
Females (n= 61) 8.2% 62.3% 
(n= 3) (n= 38) 
Males (n =59) 13.6% 72996 
(n= 43) (n = 8) 
Total (n = 120) 67.596 21.7% 
(n=81) (n = 26) 
_ Diagnosing Individuals Using the stereotyping. Table 4 reports the percent- 
Diagnostic Sex-Role Bias Scale age of school psychologists in our sample 


j i ij i who may, according to the above rule, be 
-— E de a uh ven opens Non id unbiased, 
among school psychologists, as a group, F counterstereo! 
may ae be id tA pie whether an _ Consistent bir yd BETON 
, individual is stereotyping or counter- data, it Sopota w E ota. i 

stereotyping. The standard error of mea- male er ac vu Mi USPIAM coittion, 
surement may be used in this latter regard symmet: ch al daub qoc cepe] 
to set up a confidence interval about an waon BUON Hi ra TORNY 
individual's true score to determine if in Psycho! iai QM. ical 
' fact it is likely that the true Diagnostic Weighted counterstereotypically. 
Sex-Role Bias score is pee Conclusions 
no bias. Based on the reliability of .71, Y 
the standard error of measurement was The agi posean peng oM 
determined as 32.3. The 95% confidence first nage t o Tie cab aan 
interval based on this standard error of towards dee abeatthy™ n tcr oF 
measurement has the following form: the “somewhat ui y" aspec 
two main factors of DEN 
- y Xt < Xo +1.96 (32.3)] (composed of independence and aggres- 
e E Perd and passivity (composed of depen- 


[X, 695 EM dence and non-aggression). The use of 
Where Xo = observed Diagnostic Sex-Role -fse histories int he scale better approxi 

f ias score : tes an on-thejob situation as com- 
Where X, = true Diagnostic Sex-Role Bias sud; for Bainos. 10:4. checkiiats Valid. 
COS ity and reliability coefficients are re- 


i individual" ula by which to 
Thus, if an individual's score falls be- ported as well as a form 
tsa +63.31, it would be likely that she use the scale to 7 individual bias, 
or he is neither stereotyping nor counter- in addition to group bias. 
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In using the scale on a national sample 
of school psychologists, it was deter- 
mined that differences in Diagnostic Sex- 
Role Bias scores exist, as do wide varia- 
tions about what is considered healthy 
and unhealthy behavior among girls and 
boys. 

The Diagnostic Sex-Role bias Scale 
could be used with teachers, parents, 
guidance counselors, and school adminis- 
trators. Evaluation of results might con- 
tribute to sorting out whether there are 
different expectations among school per- 
sonnel, giving some indication of which 
group is expecting what, and where dif- 
ferences can be worked through towards 
the goal of eliminating sex-role stereo- 

typic expectations of children. The Diag- 
nostic Sex-Role Bias Scale could also be 
used among clinicians, comparing and 
contrasting attitudes of school psycholo- 
gists with school social workers and 
school psychiatrists to investigate 
whether there are differences among 
clinicians in stereotyping, or whether 
differences would continue to run along 
female/male lines, regardless of profes- 
sion. 

In summary then, it appears to be 
somewhat of a myth that there is an 
objective, uniform standard of mental 
health regardless of the sex of the child, 
or the sex of the school psychologist. 

Especially in as potentially powerful a 
profession as psychology, the more that is 
known about the individuals practicing, 
and their values, the better. Typically, 
School psychologists study others. It 
seems of scientific use to demystify the 
professional, and study ourselves as well. 
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The Activity Preference Questionnaire: 
Is the Forced Choice Format Necessary? 


PAUL H.BLANEY and CHARLES L.COX 
University of Texas at Austin 


Summary: While the Activity Preference Questionnaire (APQ) appears to provide unusually 
pure and subtle measures of anxiety proneness, its forced choice format involves several 
drawbacks. Data are presented which suggest that a tating format can be used which avoids 
the disadvantages of the forced choice format but incorporates its advantages. 


One of the more interesting objective 

techniques for the measurement of 
anxiety is the Activity Preference 
Questionnaire (APQ). Lykken (1957) de- 
veloped it as part of a study of the 
psychophysiology of sociopathy. It has 
been found to have a number of empirical 
correlates, and it appears to give relatively 
pure indices of proneness to physical and 
social anxiety yet measure these traits in 
a sufficiently non-obvious way. The in- 
strument's rationale, a review of the 
literature on the use of various forms of 
it, and a recently revised form are all 
presented by Lykken, Tellegen, and 
Katzenmeyer (1973). 
. The subject taking the test is asked to 
imagine himself being confronted with 
two situations and determine which of 
them he would prefer. A typical (perhaps 
archetypical) forced choice pair from the 
test is: 

Belching in church during prayer. 

versus 

Copying four pages of the dictionary. 
In the test construction Process, these 
items (item in this paper refers to one of 
two situations in a forced choice pair, not 
the entire pair) had been found to be 
equivalent in unpleasantness, Preferring 
to belch is thus taken as an indicant of 
lower social anxiety than preferring to 
copy. An embarrassing situation is pitted 
against an onerous one; a preference for 
the onerous one is evidence of an elevated 

threshold for social anxiety. 

There are two aspects to this instru- 
ment which distinguish it from most 
other objective measures of personality: 
(a) its use of the forced choice format, 


Thanks are due to Ray Pledger for assistance 
in the scoring. 


and (b) the fact that it asks the subject to 
focus upon his preferences regarding 
activities and situations rather than to 
report his own affective characteristics. It 
is not clear, however, how much the 
forced choice format contributes to what- 
ever unusual virtue the test possesses. 
Lykken et al. (1973) have justified the 
use of this format on the grounds that it 
avoids resultant scores which might re- 
flect primarily a nonspecific tendency to 
rate items as unpleasant or aversive. To 
the extent that the situations pitted 
against each other in a particular pair are 
in fact equated for nonspecific normative 
unpleasantness, the forced choice format 
does evidently have this desirable result. 


However, forced choice items have 
Several drawbacks. The first is their 
"When are you going to stop beating your 
Wife?" quality (see Cronbach, 1970, p. 
500). Stated more generally, subjects 
often experience the requirement of en- 
dorsing an aversive situation as an aversive 
experience itself. 

The second drawback of the forced 
choice format arises if one wishes to 
expand the methodology to index sub- 
jects’ responses with regard to several 
different kinds of aversive situations. For 
instance, if one wished to assess the 
relative aversiveness of four kinds of 
situations (e.g, physically dangerous 
versus socially embarrassing —versus 
tedious versus onerous) by a pure forced 
choice procedure, one would have to have 
Six sets of pairs, each pitting instances of 
one of the kinds of unpleasant situations 
with equally unpleasant instances of one 
of the others. Unless one were willing to 
compromise the forced choice logic with 
assumptions of transitivity, etc., the num- 
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ber of different items would be very 
great. And it would increase greatly every 
time a new kind of unpleasant experience 
was added! The use of the same items in a 
number of different choice pairs for a 
number of different comparisons would 
lighten the test-developer’s burden, but 
not the test-taker’s. 

A third drawback to the forced choice 
method is that it loses whatever informa- 
tion might be present in the absolute level 
of ratings of aversiveness. As noted above, 
one would not wish to obtain only 
absolute unpleasantness ratings; a sub- 
ject’s score on physical danger items, for 
instance, might reflect mainly a non- 
specific response effect. On the other 
hand, it may be that rating level data 
constitute a source of criterion-relevant 
variance. In profile analysis terms, the 
forced choice method reveals only shape 
and provides no information regarding 
elevation. In analysis of variance terms, 
the forced choice method reveals only 
interaction effects and ignores main 
effects. 

It may be that the essence of the APQ 
could be maintained while avoiding these 
drawbacks if subjects were given a rating 
task instead of a choice task. Independent 
scores for each kind of item could be 
obtained. Assuming that the item sets had 
been equated for normative unpleasant- 
ness, differences in the ratings of various 
item sets could yield information which 
would be relatively free of nonspecific 
response tendencies. Such an approach 
might be particularly informative con- 
sidering (a) Scott's (1968) finding of no 
consistent differences between the reli- 
abilities or validities of forced choice and 
single-stimulus tests, and 
from Jackson, Neill, and 
suggesting that forced choice formats 
may, in fact, yield less reliable scores than 
a true-false format (which is similar to a 
rating format). 4 

The present study was desipned to 
assess the viability of the rating approach 
using material from the 1973 APQ itself. 
This research is therefore addressed to the 
specific question: can scores be obtained, 
using a simple item rating procedure, 
which index a subject’s preference of 
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onerous/tedious activities over (a) physi- 
cal anxiety-evoking and (b) pont 
anxiety-evoking activities — scores which 
are as reliable as those obtained by the 
forced choice method and which corre- 
late highly with them? 


Method 


Subjects were 178 undergraduates ful- 
filling a psychology course requirement. 
Approximately 46% were males. All sub- 
jects received all of the 120 items from 
the 60 item pairs on the 1973 APQ which 
enter into scoring for the physical anxiety 
and social anxiety scales. (Validity scale 
items were dropped.) One third of the 
subjects (62) received the items in the 
same format and with the forced choice 
instructions used by Lykken et al. 
(1973). One third (60) received the items 
in an unpaired format; the instructions 
requested the subject to 

imagine yourself in the situation and 

then, pretending that it had to happen 

to you, decide how unpleasant it is, If 
the situation would be hardly un- 
pleasant at all, mark an (A) for the 
situation on the answer sheet, If the 
situation would be extremely un- 
pleasant, mark (E) for the situation. 

For a situation irt between, mark a (B), 

(C), or (D) depending on how unpleas- 

ant it is. 


The remaining subjects (56) received half 
of the items with the regular APQ direc- 
tions and in forced choice pairs, then the 
other half of the items with the above 
instructions and in the item rating for- 
mat. To facilitate the desired compari- 
sons, both the physical anxiety scale and 
the social anxiety scale had been ran- 
domly split. Thus all subjects, regardless 
of format, responded to the same sets of 
items in the first and second halves of the 
test respectively. For the groups which 
took both halves in the same format, 
split-half reliability estimates were ob- 
tained from the correlations between the 
respective scores from each half. For the 
group which received the first half in the 
choice form and the second half in the 
rating form, the correlation between com- 
parable scales on each half can be viewed 
as an index of the validity of the rating 
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format with respect to the choice format. 
The three groups are, respectively, 
labeled: choice-choice, rating-rating, and 
choice-rating. 

In the forced choice method, social 

and anxiety scores were figured using the 
Scoring procedure offered by Lykken et 
al. (1973) and will not be described 
further here. The derivation of the scores 
in the rating method deserves full explica- 
tion. On a given item, a response of (A) 
was given one point, (B) two points, 
:.. (E) five points. A subject's physical 
anxiety score, for instance, consisted of 
the numerical sum of his ratings of all the 
items describing physically anxiety- 
evoking situations minus the sum of his 
ratings of all the tedious-onerous items 
with which these anxiety items had been 
paired in the 1973 APQ (scored “P” on 
Lykken et al.’s scoring key). Since each 
sum could range from 15 to 75 (there 
were 15 physical anxiety-evoking items in 
each half), the difference could range 
from -60 to +60, with the higher score 
indicating high physical anxiety, correc- 
ted for the tendency to rate tedious- 
onerous items as unpleasant. A compar- 
able procedure was followed to derive 
rating-based social anxiety scores, 


Results and Discussion 


The data were analyzed for answers to 
two questions: is the reliability of rating- 
based anxiety scales as great as those 
derived from the forced choice method- 
ology? And, do the forced choice and 
rating-based scales correlate highly with 
each other? The answer to the first 
question comes from a comparison of the 
between-half correlations for the choice- 
choice subjects with those for the rating- 
rating subjects. The answer to the Second 
question comes from the between-half 
correlation for the choice-rating group; to 
the extent that the correlation between 
formats approaches the maximum possi- 
ble given the reliabilities of the two 

formats, the two formats may be said to 
measure the same thing. Note that these 
results are available for social anxiety and 
for physical anxiety; the two sets of 
Scores provide two quasi-independent 
tests of the same hypotheses (not truly 


The Anxiety Preference Questionnaire 
Table | 


Correlations Between Test Halves 


Physical 
Anxiety 


Choice—choice 
Rating—rating 


Choice—rating 


Note. Since these figures are uncor- 
rected for number of items, they presum- 
ably understate the properties of scores 
based on the entire sets of items. 


independent since the same subjects were 
involved with each). 

Table 1 presents these correlations. It 
was found that choice-choice correlations 
were very similar to rating-rating correla- 
tions for both physical (r = .72, r = .73, 
respectively) and social (r = .51, r = 43) 
anxiety. These data indicate a high degree 
of comparability in the reliabilities of 
forced choice and rating formats of the 
APQ. 

In answer to the second question, it 
Was found that correlations between 
forced choice and rating formats were .51 
for physical anxiety and .39 for social 
anxiety. Thus, the evidence is that the 
forced choice scores and the rating-based 
difference scores share considerable com- 
mon variance. 

The question may reasonably be 
asked: did the use of difference-based 
Tating scores result in a correlation with 
forced choice scores which was higher 
than would have been obtained had 
anxiety rating scores not corrected for 
ratings of onerous items been used? 
Indeed, Valins (1963) and Lykken et al. 
(1973) have reported correlations be- 
tween forced choice scores and simple 
Scores based on ratings of anxiety items 

ich are in excess of the choice-rating 
correlations in Table 1. Therefore, corre- 
lations were figured using the simple, 
uncorrected rating scores for the choice- 
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rating group. The correlations were .62 
for physical anxiety and .30 for social 
anxiety. The social anxiety correlation is 
smaller than that obtained using the 
corrected scores (.30 vs. .39) but the 
physical anxiety score is actually higher 
(.62 vs. 51). Had the strategy of subtract- 
ing out a score for onerous item ratings 
been borne out empirically, both correla- 
tions based on uncorrected rating scores 
would have had to be lower. 

One explanation for this pattern might 
emerge if the ratings of onerous items 
showed no consistent correlation with 
ratings of anxiety items. The present data 
provide for such correlations to be fig- 
ured between anxiety item ratings and 
onerous items ratings: once for each half 
of the rating-rating version, once for the 
second half of the choice-rating version. 
The three correlations were .56, .30, and 
.60 for physical anxiety and .55, .53 and 
.58 for social anxiety. Thus there appears 
to be a nonspecific response tendency in 
pleasantness ratings. These data would 
endorse the importance of using differ- 
ence scores, and the reason for their lack 
of consistently higher correlations with 
the forced choice scores remains unclear. 

It must be kept in mind that the 
choice form, though being treated as 
something of a “criterion” for purposes 
of the present study, is but a fallible test 
itself. The present data offer no informa- 
tion regarding which format would be 
superior with regard to nontest correlates. 
The data do render it unlikely that the 
external validity of the rating format 
would be markedly less than that of the 
choice format. Accordingly, the use of 
subjects’ responses to activities in a for- 
mat other than forced choice does appear 
to deserve further consideration. 
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Freeing the APQ from the forced 
choice format should facilitate expansion 
of the instrument to encompass addition- 
al personality dimensions. A viable strat- 
egy might involve a number of sets of 
items equated for normative aversiveness. 
Subjects would rate the items, and the 
differential elevation of scores from the 
various item sets would be the primary 
data of interest. This strategy is evident! 
limited only by the number of personal- 
ity dimensions which can be construed in 
terms of aversions for activities and situ- 
ations. 
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Locus of Control and Voluntary Heart-Rate Change 


ROBERT J. GATCHEL 
University of Texas at Arlington 


Summary: Investigated the effects of locus of control on voluntary control of heart-rate 
change. The 32 subjects were randomly assigned to one of two heart-rate change groups; 
Increase or decrease. The groups were counterbalanced for locus of control and sex. No 


heart-rate feedback was provided to subjects, 
task for two sessions. Results indicated that di 
able to increase their heart-rates than externa 


and all subjects performed the appropriate 


luring the initial session, internals were better 
Is; the externals were better able to decrease 


their heart-rates than internals. This association, however, diminished to nonsignificance in 


the second session. 


There has been an accumulation of 
evidence demonstrating that human sub- 
jects can learn to control heart-rate 
changes when provided with exterocep- 
tive feedback. Although a review of early 
studies by Blanchard and Young (1973) 
suggested that the magnitude of learned 
cardiac control was not clinically signifi- 
cant for possible use with medically ill 
patients, the effect was demonstrated to 
be statistically significant. More recent 
studies, using continuous analogue feed- 
back in a computer-directed experimental 


fressen, have reported consistently 
arger magnitude changes than early 
studies (Gatchel, 1974; Lang, 1974). 


Many of these early and later studies have 
noted a high degree of inter-subject varj- 
ability in ability to gain control. In an 
attempt to account for this between- 
subjects variance, a number of investiga- 
lors have examined the relationship be- 
tween ability to control cardiac rate and 
personality construct measures. One such 
measure found to be related to heart-rate 
change performance is locus of control 
(Fotopolous, Note 1; Ray, in press, 1974; 
Ray & Lamb, 1974). 
Locus of control is a social learning 
construct developed by Rotter (1966), 
who holds that the effects of reinforce- 
ment on behavior partially depend on 
whether individuals habitually perceive 
events as contingent on their behavior or 
independent of it. The Internal-External 
(L-E) Locus of Control Scale was devel- 


This research was supported in part by a 
grant to the author from the Liberal Arts 
Organized Research Fund, University of Texas 
at Arlington. 


oped to measure the degree to which an 
individual perceives he can control his 
environment. At one end of this person- 
ality dimension are internal locus of 
control subjects, who perceive rewards as 
being contingent on their own behavior. 
They have a high degree of perceived 
personal control. At the opposite pole are 
externals, who perceive rewards as inde- 
pendent of their behavior, that is, due to 
chance. This locus of control construct 
has been shown to significantly differen- 
tiate between subjects on a variety of 
performance tasks (Lefcourt, 1966; 
Rotter, 1966). 

Fotopolous (Note 1) compared the 
performance of internal and external 
locus of control groups, differentiated on 
the basis of the Rotter I-E scale, when 
instructed to increase their heart-rates. It 
was found that internals produced greater 
heart-rate increases than externals. Ray 
and Lamb (1974) extended these findings 
with the addition of a heart-rate decrease 
condition. They also eliminated a serious 
confounding present in the Fotopolous 
experiment. They found that internals 
were better able to increase heart-rates as 
compared to externals; externals were 
better able to decrease heart-rates as 
compared to internals. 

In a subsequent study, Ray (1974) 
used — post-experimental questionnaire 
data in attempting to explain this differ- 
ential ability to produce directional 
changes. From these self-report data, an 
association was found between "looking 
at objects in the room” and heart-rate 
slowing. Furthermore, the externals 
“looked at objects in the room” signifi- 
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cantly more than internals during the 
slowing task. This suggested that subjects 
were able to use “accepting the environ- 
ment” as a method of cardiac slowing. 
This follows Lacey’s (1967) theoretical 
formulation that heart-rate deceleration is 
associated with intake of environmental 
stimuli, while acceleration is associated 
with environmental rejection. 

The above reviewed studies by Ray 
(1974) and Ray and Lamb (1974) were 
both one-session experiments which pro- 
vided intermixed heart-rate feedback 
periods during the performance of the 
control task. The present investigation 
examined whether this differential ability 
to control heart-rate would occur when 
no feedback training was provided, and 
whether this performance effect increases 
in strength over training sessions. In 
addition, the present study investigated 
whether there are sex differences in per- 
formance which might interact with the 
locus of control variable. Young and 
Blanchard (1972) have noted sex differ- 
ences in ability to control heart rhythm. 
Since the previous locus of control 
studies have used only male subjects, it is 
of interest to examine if this effect is also 
present in a female sample. 


Method 


Subjects 

All potential subjects were introduc- 
tory psychology students at the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Arlington who were 
administered the IE Locus of Control 
Questionnaire. 16 subjects in the upper 
20% of the LE distribution (Externals) 
and 16 subjects in the lower 20% of the 
distribution (Internals) were used. 
subject sample consisted of an equal 
number of males and females. Subjects 
received points to be applied to their 
course grade for participation in this 
experiment. 


Apparatus 

Heart-rate was recoit » (gen 
Physiograph, throu, eckma = 
silver T lode pie which were 
attached over the anterolateral lower ribs. 
A signal to the subject indicating to either 
increase or decrease heart-rate (depending 
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on group task assignment) was provided 
by a moderate intensity light placed in 
front of the subject. The subject sat in a 
semi-reclined chair in a partially sound- 
proof room. 


Experimental Design and Procedure 

Subjects were randomly assigned to 
one of two heart-rate task groups: Speed- 
ing or slowing. All subjects performed the 
appropriate task for two sessions. The 
two sessions were conducted on succes- 
sive days. The task pne were counter 
balanced for locus of control and sex. For 
each session, the subject was seated in a 
comfortable chair, electrodes applied, 
after which the experimenter left the 
room to adjust the polygraph inputs in an 
adjacent room. The experimenter then 
returned to read a standard set of instruc- 
tions according to group assignment: 

This study deals with controlling 
your heart-rate. The majority of 
people can decrease (increase) their 
heart-rate when they are given a signal 
to do so. Decreasing (Increasing) your 
heart-rate is possible if you concen- 
trate on your heart and try very hard 
to make your heart go slower (faster). 
In this experiment, you will see a light 
come on. During the time interval that 
the light is on, I want you to try to 
make your heart go slower (faster). 
The light will be presented a number 
of times, and I would like to see if you 
can decrease (increase) your heart-rate 
during each time the light is on. You 
might notice that as the experiment 
progresses, your heart-rate will go 
slower (faster) with each successive 
light. Please perform the task only 
when the light is on, Do not practice 
before the first light is presented or 
between lights. 


All sessions followed a standard 
format. Following the collection of a 
3-minute base sample, subjects were 
signalled to speed or slow (depending on 

oup assignment) by light onset. The 
f t remained on for 1-minute. This was 
followed by a l-minute Time-out period 
when the light was turned off and no 
performance was re uired. The sequence 
of Performance and Time-out period was 
presented ten times in each session. 

The heart-rate data were scored by 
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counting the number of heart beats that 
occurred in each session period. These 
data were measured by scorers who had 
no knowledge of the experimental con- 
tingencies of the present study. The 
measures were punched on computer 
cards for later statistical analyses on an 
IBM 370 Computer. 


Results 


Analysis of variance indicated no sig- 
nificant initial heart-rate base level differ- 
ences between the I-E groups for either 
the speeding or slowing task. 

Differences between the initial base 
and subsequent combined performance 
trials were calculated for each training 
session and LE group. These change 
scores for the speeding task sessions are 
presented in Table 1. 


Table 1 


Heart Rate Change Scores, 
in Beats Per Minute, 
for Each I-E Group 

and Speeding Task Session 


Speeding | Speeding 
Session 
1 


Internal 
External 


4.0 
13, 


A two between 
one within (Sessions)-subjects analysis of 


(LE Group, Sex) and 


variance of these speeding task change 
scores yielded a significant I-E Group X 
Sessions effect, F a. 28) = 5.30, p < .05. 
This result is consistent with the data 
presented in Table 1. It will be noted that 
there are performance differences be- 
tween LE groups in speeding session 1, 
with internal locus of control subjects 
displaying greater speeding performance 
than externals. These differences, how- 
ever, disappear in the second session. The 
analysis revealed no main I-E group 
effect. In addition, there was no main sex 


Locus of Control and Voluntary Heart-Rate Change 


Table 2 


Heart Rate Change Scores, 
in Beats Per Minute, 
for Each I-E Group 

and Slowing Task Session 


Slowing 
Session 


Slowing 
Session 


effect, nor interactions with I-E group 
performance. 

Table 2 presents change scores for the 
slowing task sessions. Analysis of variance 
of these slowing task change scores again 
yielded a significant I-E Group X Session 
effect, F (1, 28) = 6.11, p < 025. 
Consistent with the data presented in 
Table 2, externals displayed greater slow- 
ing performance than internals in session 
1. This difference, however, disappears in 
the second slowing session. There was 
again no main I-E group effect, sex effect, 
or I-E Group X Sex interaction. 


Discussion 


The findings of the present investiga- 
tion demonstrate that the locus of con- 
trol variable initially influences heart-rate 
control performance. This effect was 
demonstrated without providing subjects 
with heart-rate feedback training. Similar 
to previously reported studies which 
utilized feedback, internals initially 
demonstrated greater speeding perform- 
ance than externals; externals demonstra- 
ted greater slowing performance. The 
other important finding of this experi- 
ment was that the relationship between 
locus of control and voluntary heart-rate 
change diminished in significance when 
an additional training session was pro- 
vided. The failure of previous investiga- 
tions to provide more than one session of 
training prevented the illumination of this 
Significant I-E Group X Session inter- 
action effect. 


ROBERT J. GATCHEL 


One may speculate that the locus of 
control factor influences an individual’s 
initial physiological response to a novel 
experimental task situation. Externals 
may approach the control task with a set 
prompting a heart-rate deceleratory ten- 
dency. Indeed, the earlier reviewed study 
by Ray (1974) reported that externals 
used “looking at objects in the room” 
significantly more than internals during 
the heart-rate slowing task. This set of 
“accepting the environment,” in turn, 
was found by Ray to be closely related to 
effective slowing performance. This set 
would be expected to aid slowing per- 
formance, since it has been consistently 
demonstrated that “accepting” or orient- 
ing to environmental stimuli produces a 
heart-rate deceleratory response (Lacey & 
Lacey, 1970). This set would also be 
expected to handicap these subjects when 
attempting to speed heart-rate, since the 
orienting set and accompanying cardiac 
deceleration would work against such 
attempts. In contrast to externals, inter- 
nals may not approach the task with an 
orienting set which facilitates slowing. 
The absence of such a set would also not 
handicap their attempts to speed heart- 
rate. 

The diminished I-E influence over ses- 
sions evidenced in this experiment may 
be due to an habituation process. When a 
stimulus situation is repeatedly presented, 
the "accepting" or orienting response to 
that stimulus gets progressively weaker 
and eventually disappears, i.e., habitua- 
tion occurs (Lynn, 1966). It has been 
documented that the heart-rate decel- 
eratory component of this orienting re- 
sponse habituates with repeated expo- 
sures to a stimulus situation (Graham, 
1974). For the external locus of control 
subjects, the heart-rate deceleratory cor- 
relate of the orienting set may habituate 
by the second session, no longer differ- 
entially facilitating or impeding control 


performance. That is to say, soar 
may have employed the same orientin; 
j eod but the ac- 


set in the second session, b 
companying cardiac deceleration compo- 
nent may have habituated. * 

Internal locus of control subjects may 
not approach the task with a set which 
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initially facilitates slowing, but rather 
with one which prompts more speeding. 
Perhaps they utilize more of an internal 
cognitive set when performing the task. 
Lacey and Lacey (1970) have found that 
engaging in internal cognitive elaboration, 
such as problem-solving, produces heart- 
rate acceleration. Habituation of the 
heart-rate acceleratory component of this 
cognitive set may account for the de- 
crease in performance by internals in the 
second a session. 

In order to test the hypothesis that the 
utilization of different sets account for 
the initial interaction between locus of 
control and heart-rate change, one could 
administer either orienting or internal 
cognitive set instructions to any subjects, 
not just extremes on the I-E Scale, and 
have them use these sets while performin, 
the control task across a number o 
sessions. Also, if there was a diminution 
in the strength of the association between 
instructional set and heart-rate control 
performance across sessions, it would 
provide support for the explanation pro- 

sed in the present discussion that an 
habituation effect may account for the 
significant I-E Group X Sessions inter- 
action. It would rule out a possible 
alternative explanation that the use of 
extremes only on the LE Scale in the 
present study may have contributed to 
this interaction effect, due to a “regres: 
sion toward the mean" by both groups in 
the second session. 

Other personality characteristics may 
also follow a similar pattern as the LE 
variable. Recent one-session experiments 
have found relationships between heart- 
rate control performance and scores on 
the Autonomic Perception Questionnaire 
(Blanchard, Young, & McLeod, 1972) 
and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale 
(McFarland & Coombs, 1974). It would 
be of interest to replicate these experi- 
ments, with additional training sessions 
provided to subjects, in order to test for 
the possibility of a diminution in the 
strength of the relationships over sessions 
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P. A. News & Notes 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Zaraleya Psychoenergetic Tech- 
nique: is a method of teaching greater 
consciousness and fuller awareness of 
potential, toward self-actualization. It is 
designed for use in individual and group 
humanistic counseling and psycho- 
therapy. The equipment includes a set of 
six plates, which depict various levels and 
types of human interaction with the self 
and others, conceived of as energy ex- 
changes. The technique required the 
creation of colored inkblots, providing a 
Vehicle for self-description in energy 
lerms, and for viewing the self in com- 
parison to the cycle described in the 
plates. Write: Humanistic Psychology 
Center of New York, 285 Central Park 
West, N.Y. 10024, 


Journal of Modern Psychoanalysis, is a 
new journal dedicated to extending 
psychoanalytic therapy to the full range 
of emotional disorders. It is believed that 
the contents will prove of direct value to 
à wide audience from the helping and 
teaching professions. For further informa- 
tion write: Modern Psychoanalysis, Man- 


hattan Center for Advanced Psycho- 
analytic Studies, 16 West 10th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10011. 

Cruise ship site of Hypnosis Seminar: 
Marcia S. Ellwood, in association with the 
Foundation for Individual Psychiatry, 
will be conducting a continuing education 
course on hypnosis aboard TSS Fairsea, 
cruising from Los Angeles to Mexico, Jan. 
10-20, 1976. Write: Revel Travel Service, 
449 So. Beverly Drive, Suite 101, Beverly 
Hills, CA 90212. 


Internships and Fellowships in Clinical 
Psychology. The Devereaux Foundation 
is taking applications for Pre-doctoral 
Internships and Post-doctoral Fellowships 
at its suburban Philadelphia branch. 
Assignment to branches in Texas or Cali- 
fornia is also possible. Information may 
be obtained from Henry Pratt, Director, 
The Devereaux Foundation, Inst. of Clini- 
cal Training, Devon, PA. 19333. 


Earl S. Taulbee 
VAC 
Bay Pines, FL. 33504 
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Book Reviews 


Silvano Arieti. Interpretation of 
Schizophrenia (2nd Ed.). New York: 
Basic Books, 1974, 800 pages, $22.50. 


Reviewed by Edward S. Filicky 


The problem of schizophrenia has re- 
mained Dr. Filicky's primary clinical and 
research interest since he became affili- 
ated with the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, in 1969, His re- 
search has included work in the areas of 
learning disturbances in Schizophrenia 
and the assessment of treatment effective- 
ness. 

Dr. Filicky did his undergraduate work 
at Western Reserve University, and re- 
ceived his PhD from the University of 
Pittsburgh. In addition to his work at the 
VA Hospital, he maintains a small Private 
practice and teaches at Community Col- 
lege of Allegheny County, 


It has been nearl 
t edition of this 
enjoyed an e 


e the mass of 
of the schizo- 


ry among 
Psychologi- 
s that while 
» “what is 
transmitted is only a potentiality, which 
is transformed into clinical actuality by 
Special circumstances of life. These 


circumstances of life originate in the 
family environment.” Again, in the 
greatly enlarged section on treatment, 
while somatic and drug methods are 
thoroughly discussed, it is made quite 
clear that intensive individual psycho- 
therapy remains the author’s treatment of 
choice in most cases, 

In addition to carefully considering 
the psychodynamic mechanisms in 
Schizophrenia, Arieti once more reveals 
his interest in the formal, structural 
aspects of the thought disturbance 
characteristic of the disorder. In the 
longest section of the book, he describes 
his psychostructural approach toward 
understanding Schizophrenic thought 
processes. He insists that “schizophrenic 
cognition is not illogical or senseless, but 
that it can be interpreted.” In doing so, 
he is able to relate Schizophrenic thinking 
to normal cognitive functioning as well as 
to dreams, art, poetry and cultural myths. 
This section represents the author’s most 
original and unique contributions. While 
his ideas do not depart radically from 
those presented in the previous edition, 
they appear Stronger and more convincing 
now than in 1955, due no doubt to his 
increased study and experience. 

This work is quite Clearly the magnum 
Opus of a man who has spent over 33 
years studying and treating schizophrenic 
patients. No brief review can do it ade- 
quate justice; it must be read and re-read 
to be appreciated. While indeed a schol- 
arly volume, it also reflects the author's 
Compassion, sensitivity and, perhaps most 
importantly, deep optimism for the dis- 
turbed individuals under his care. All who 
work in this area might do well to 
emulate his attitude that it is possible to 
“cure or ameliorate the condition of the 
majority of people suffering from schizo- 
phrenia.”” Practically ‘every practicing 
Clinician will almost surely face the treat- 
ment challenge posed by the schizo- 
phrenic patient. For the professional 
library, this book seems destined to be- 
come the “core” volume in the section on 
Schizophrenia. If one is to own but a 
Single book on the Subject it should be 
this one. 
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J. W. Atkinson, and J. O. Raynor 
Do More and Achievement. New 
ork: Halsted, 1974, xi + 479 pages. 
$19.95. d 

Reviewed by Lita Linzer Schwartz 


Dr. Schwartz is associate professor of 
educational psychology at Pennsylvania 
State University. In this role, motivation 
and achievement are of paramount impor- 
tance and practical concern to her. In 
addition, these variables were essential 
ingredients of her doctoral research and 
her book, Educational Psychology: Focus 
on the Learner. 


Atkinson and Raynor introduce their 
work as “the culmination of a 25-year 
program of research on the effects of 
individual differences in achievement 
motivation on behavior." (p. vii). The 
work is, in fact, a rare opportunity to 
look at a research effort that, over the 
long term, shifted direction as unantici- 
pated psychological dynamics appeared. 
One need not agree with all of the 
published results, moreover, to perceive 
the value of the research. The book is 
directed toward students and practition- 
ers in education, psychology, business 
administration, and other behavioral 
science fields, and should be useful to and 
welcomed by them as a basic resource 
compendium. 

The readings included in Motivation 
and Achievement are divided into five 
sections, beginning with “The guiding 
theory and methodological concern." 
This first section provides the underlying 
source of unity for the varied reports of 
research in this field. Each of the sections 
is prefaced by the editors" introductory 
statement. Editorial effort is also noted in 
the cross-references from one reading to 
another in the volume. Another asset to 
the book is the inclusion of papers not 
previously published in professional jour- 
nals, An extensive list of references and 
two computer simulation programs are to 
be found at the end of the book, further 


enhancing its value. - 
Of significant interest is the shift in 

emphasis from short-term evaluations of 

the motivation-achievement relationship 

to future onenian an and longterm attivo 

ations that involve e 

his f individuals. More 


affect achievement 


Peta ditors point out, this 


motivation. As the e 
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represents a return to the unified view of 
behavior as a function of the interaction 
of the person and the environment [B * 
{(P,E)] espoused by Lewin. There is even 
recognition of the role of chance in 
individual achievement over the years. 
Overall, today the individual is perceived 
as a more active force in the long run 
than has traditionally been true in studies 
of motivation and achievement. 

The historical perspective enables the 
reader to raise questions about some of 
the early studies that might not have 
occurred to the original researchers. For 
example, Veroff et al. (1960), used quite 
“sexist” pictures for their thematic apper- 
ception study even while they recog! ed 
other deficiencies in the selection. of 
experimental stimuli (pp. 45-46). Hor- 
ner's study of fear of success in women 
(1968) merely posed questions about the 
effects of the degree of affective relation- 
ship between male and female competi- 
tors, and the impact on motivation to 
achieve of attending coeducational or 
same sex schools. Early theories of moti- 
vation developed in the laboratory can be 
seen today as being basic to later re 
search, yet too generalized and often 
unrealistic in terms of the level of motiva- 
tion aroused, As Atkinson states, in an 
updated version of a 1967 paper, an 
analysis of the three-way interaction in- 
volving “the nature of the task, the 
motives of the individual, and the incen: 
tive character of the work situation” will 
probably demonstrate that “no work 
situation is optimal for everyone, no type 
of personality is most productive in all 
situations, no single generalization about 
the effects of strength of motivation will 
apply to all tasks" (p. 217). This repre- 
sents a marked change in viewpoint over 
the 25-year span of research, 

Issues considered in the 
ings include not only the usual effects of 
affiliation needs, 


to achieve success vs. 
but also applications of achieve- 


motivation research to group 
dividual streams of activity, 
and career striving. Much of the writing is 
technical, however, which reduces the 
usefulness of this resource book to poorly 
motivated and/or lowerlevel under. 
graduates. 

By far the most readable chapter is 
Atkinson's concluding one. In it, he 
brings together methodological difficul- 
ties, mental testing deficiencies, argu- 


ment 
processes, in 
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ments on the hereditability of abilities, 
and the whole spectrum of real, as op- 
posed to, theoretical individual differ- 
ences in motivation and achievement. 
This discussion leads Atkinson to the 
conclusion that “the single most impor- 
tant implication of a quarter of a century 
of work on achievement motivation will 
stand: its demonstration of the ubiquity 
of the interactive effects of personality 
and situational determinants of behavior” 
(p. 408). His conclusion is a logical one, 
not only on the basis of lengthy and 
well-organized research, but also in the 
context of Lewinian theorizing. 


Donn Byrne. An Introduction to Per- 
sonality: Research, Theory, and Applica- 
tion. (2nd ed.) Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1974, 591 pages, 
$11.95. 

Reviewed by: Jon D. Swartz 

Jon D. Swartz is Associate Professor 
and Chairman of Psychology at The 

University of Texas-Permian, a new 
upper-level component of the University 
of Texas System, where he teaches under- 
graduate and graduate courses in person- 
ality theory and assessment. He is co- 
creator of both the individual and Swartz- 
Holtzman group versions of the Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique. A Fellow of the 
Society for Personality Assessment, he is 
the author of over 150 publications in 
psychology, including several books and 
monographs. His latest book is Person- 
ality Development in Two Cultures 
(1975), co-authored with Wayne H, 
Holtzman and Rogelio Diaz-Guerrero, 
and, published simultaneously in the 
United States and Mexico. 

In the Preface to this, the second 
edition of his undergraduate text in per- 
sonality, the author states: "In the time 
that has passed since the original version 
of this book was published in 1966, there 
have been a great many changes in the 
field of personality and in our Society. 
Two of these changes are reflected strong- 
ly in the present volume and have led to 
an essentially new book rather than 

simply to a revised one (p. ix).” The 
author’s assessment, for the most Part, is 
a correct one. 
The first edition of An Introduction to 
Personality (1966) was subtitled, *A Re- 
search Approach," and had over a third 
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of its content devoted to the methodol- 
ogy of personality research with separate 
chapters devoted to the measurement of 
behavior, determining the antecedents of 
individual differences, personality struc- 
ture, personality dynamics, and person- 
ality change. The second part of the book 
then used each of these aspects of person- 
ality research as topics in chapters discus- 
sing selected variables (e.g., intelligence). 

The second edition, by contrast, con- 
sists of 14 chapters divided into four 
parts: Background (2 chapters), Person- 
ality Dimensions as Predictors of Behavi- 
or (6), Situational Determinants of Be- 
havior (5), and The Individual: Integrat- 
ing Personality Research (1). After a 
chapter on the nature of the scientific 
study of personality and very brief des- 
criptions and appraisals of the theories of 
Freud, Jung, and Sullivan, the next part 
— somewhat deemphasized in comparison 
with the first edition — contains chapters 
dealing with the study of individual dif- 
ferences, authoritarianism, need for 
achievement, manifest anxiety, intelli- 
gence, and self-concept. In Part III, new 
chapters on the situational determinants 
of behavior deal with interpersonal attrac- 
tion (one of the author's principal re- 
Search interests, and covered very nicely 
here), aggression, sexual behavior (an 
excellent summary of the recent research 
literature), and altruism. Part IV, The 
Individual: Integrating Personality Re- 
Search, consists of only one chapter 
(“Describing and Predicting Human Be- 
havior") and a very helpful appendix that 
explains the use of correlational statistics. 
The volume concludes with 42 pages of 
pertinent references and Separate author 
and subject indexes. 

Although the book is well written and 
has a very useful organization for the 
graduate student in psychology, or one of 
the other behavioral Sciences, the research 
approach utilized seems a bit complicated 
for all but the most serious under- 
graduate. To investigate this feeling 
further, I had one of my students, Ken- 
neth Schuepbach — who had just com- 
pleted my undergraduate, junior-level, 
Course in theories of personality — read 
and evaluate Byrne's book and compare it 
with Hall and Lindzey's Theories of 
Personality, Second Edition (1970), the 
testbook we had used. 

In part, Mr. Schuepbach's comments 
were as follows: “Byrne’s book only 
touches lightly upon the theories of 
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personality. Only a short background on 
theory is presented before the book goes 
into much broader aspects of the subject 
matter of personality. After reading Dr. 
Byrne’s book, including his statements in 
the preface regarding its intended use, I 
do not believe most students taking an 
introductory personality course will be 
interested enough to go into the book as 
he (Byrne) intends. A psychology major, 
however, will have need for all of the 
information contained in this book: and 
it should be a valuable reference work in 
this area.” 


In conclusion, while calling for con- 
siderable effort on the part of the typical 
undergraduate taking a first course in 
personality, the new edition of An Intro- 
duction to Personality should prove valu- 
able for those students majoring in 
psychology and seeking to discover how 
personality research is carried out by 
psychologists today. 
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Gordon Claridge. Drugs and Human 


Behavior. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
England: Penguin, 1972, 266 pages, 
$1.85, 


Reviewed by Rolland S. Parker 

Dr. Rolland S. Parker is supervising 
Psychologist, Department of Psychiatry, 
Jersey City Medical Center, and also 
Psychotherapist in private practice. One 
of his major research interests is biologi- 
cal factors affecting psychotherapeutic 
outcome. He is developing a theory of 
Psychotherapy based upon adaptational- 
evolutionary principles. 


This modest, well-written volume 
addresses itself to the author’s desire to 
write a coherent “story about drugs on 
the basis of what is known about their 
effects on human behavior.” He classifies 
Psychotropic drugs according to the fol- 
lowing categories and then (amazingly!) 
follows his outline: sedative/hypnotics 
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(e.g., alcohol, barbiturates); stimulants 
(amphetamines, caffeine); major tranquil- 
izers (chlorpromazine); minor tranquiliz- 
ers (meprobromate); antidepressives 
(imipramine, monoamine-oxidase inhibi- 
tors); and psychotomimetics (LSD-25, 
mescaline). There is a useful glossary of 
generic drug names and types. There are 
77 well-selected references (primarily 
ER and British), the latest date being 


The conceptual framework is devel- 
oped through a consideration of the 
interaction between drug effects and: 
personality types, primarily Eysenck’s 
theory of introversion (anxious-intro- 
verted-obsessionals) vs,  extraversion 
(hysterics); individual differences (includ- 
ing hereditary); autonomic effects (e.g., 
Skin conductance and galvanic skin re- 
Sponses); central factors (arousal, exita- 
tion); and behavioral factors (breadth of 
attention, vigilance, capacity for continu- 
ous performance and learning). There are 
interesting nuggets of information 
throughout, e.g., one physiological ex- 
planation for /a belle indifference is a 
sluggish response by the autonomic ner- 
vous system. 


The author begins with an important 
statement about placebo effects, and its 
dependence upon both orientation by the 
administrator and the subject’s person- 
ality (insofar as it conditions his response 
to the drug situation). About one third of 
the individuals are estimated to manifest 
the placebo effect (expectation that 
merely taking a drug will effect behavior). 
None of us who have contact with 
patients or others taking psychotropic 
medication can really be certain where 
brain chemistry begins and suggestibility 
leaves off! 


Among the interesting data presented 
by Claridge is the diagnostic significance 
of the Sedation Threshold (S.T.). As 
barbiturates are injected in increasing 
amounts, certain frontal brain-waves in- 
crease in amplitude until they reach a 
plateau (the point where speech becomes 
slurred). The S.T. was related to vari- 
ations in psychopathological status and 
changes therein: low threshold (hysterics) 
vs. high (dysthymics, chronic anxiety, 
obsessional symptoms, neurotic depres- 
sion); the likelihood of showing physio- 
logical signs of anxiety under stress 
(high); psychotic depression (low) vs. 
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neurotic depression (high); and increased 
elevation of threshold with chronic 
schizophrenic reaction (up to two years). 


Among the other reviews included 
were the effects of drugs upon degree of 
arousal, and consequently upon capacity 
to perform in an integrated way, and 
public health considerations concerning 
drugs and alcohol. Above all, the continu- 
ous reference to individual differences in 
drug effects and tolerance is of major 
importance to the clinician. 


It is important to note what this book 
does not do. It is not a useful source of 
information concerning the  pharma- 
cology, structure, and effects of particu- 
lar medications (see Detre & Jareck, 
1971), nor is it a sufficient source of 
information about drug effects as they 
interact with neurotransmitter function- 
ing (e.g., Axelrod, 1974). Nevertheless, it 
is recommended for the practicing clini- 
cian who may not have had a recent 
course in psychopharmacology, and as 
supplementary reading in undergraduate 
or graduate courses in physiological and 
experimental psychology. 
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Anthony Davids, Children in Conflict: 
A Casebook. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1974, 223 pages, $10.95. 


Reviewed by Rudolf Mathias 


Dr. Rudolf Mathias, a graduate of the 
University of Buffalo, New York, is a 
diplomate in clinical psychology, ABPP. 
For many years he has been with the 
Wisconsin Department of Health and 
Social Services. He is on the staff of Edge- 
wood College and also an associate clinical 
consultant with the Psychology Research 
and Training Clinic, at the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison. 
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Monday’s child is fair of face 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace 

Wednesday’s child is loving and giving 
Thursday’s child works hard for a living 
Friday’s child is full of woe 

Saturday’s child has far to go 

But the child that is born on the Sabbath day 
is brave and bonny and good and gay. 


(of unknown authorship) 


In more ways than one this book lives 
up to its title. Not only is it a casebook of 
“Children in Conflict,” it is also an 
account of the conflict in theory, etiol- 
ogy, and treatment of serious emotional 
disorders in children. 

The author, Professor Anthony 
Davids, together with Professor DeVault 
and Laffey, has brought together a valu- 
able collection of histories of children 
and their families who “were studied and 
treated in a variety of child treatment 
settings." The 15 case presentations are 
subdivided into (1) Psychosomatic Dis- 
orders, (2) Behavior Disorders, (3) Learn- 
ing Disorders, (4) Neurotic Disorders, and 
(5) Psychotic Disorders. Each section is 
headed by a brief introduction and a 
short summary provides a suitable frame- 
work. The style is comfortable, perhaps a 
bit monotonous in its phraseology. 

In the Preface the author states that 
this casebook “examines normal and ab- 
normal personality development in chil- 
dren. It will be informative to the educa- 
ted layman, who does not have a back- 
ground of formal academic courses in 
psychology, and will serve as an introduc- 
tion to the field of childhood psycho- 
pathology.” 

There is little in the book concerning 
normal personality development. All the 
case histories represent rather severe 
types of personality problems. As an 
introduction to childhood pathology for 
the educated layman, this book would be 
difficult and might confuse rather than 
instruct the neophyte in psychology. For 
example, (p. 147), “the therapist re- 
ported that Gail on occasion made sexual 
overtures toward her as a precursor to 
taking an infantile role in which she was 
quite content and docile for brief 
periods” or (p. 127), “In interactions 
with Roy’s white female psychotherapist, 
he revealed a strong Oedipal attraction 
toward his mother figure. He alternated 
between assuming the role of a helpless 
infant in need of maternal nurturance and 
a male lover with sexual desires and 
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curiosities to be satisfied by the mother 
figure.” This is hardly the kind of ma- 
terial which an educated layman would 
find easy to digest; it might even spoil his 
appetite for learning the kinds of things 
therapists do or not do with their child 
patients. 

As a book for the graduate student in 
psychiatric social work, clinical psychol- 
ogy, and child psychiatry, this volume is 
of more than passing interest. It is an 
impressive array of case histories and 
methods of treatment and followup. The 
variety of psychopathology presented and 
the modality of treatment utilized is 
broad enough to satiate the appetite of 
experts. Chacun d son gofit-, but I liked 
three cases particularly well: “A case of 
elective mutism in identical twins, a case 
of an eating phobia in a 15-months-old 
child,” and “a case of a boy who has a 
fixation on TV commercials.” One 
marvels at the wide clinical and human 
experience reflected in these and other 
case histories. 

To the professional and critical reader, 
many questions are raised in reading this 
book. We are told that the “majority of 
them (children) were patients in a resi- 
dential treatment center.” Yet nothing is 
told about the treatment milieu. Is this 
residential treatment center patterned 
after a medical model where the child is 
in a hierarchy-type setting on a ward — or 
is it more like a therapeutic group home 
with foster parents? The emphasis on the 
psychiatric social worker interviewing and 
seeing the family hints at status- and 
role-oriented milieu. Reference is also 
made to children going to school but we 
know nothing about the school itself — 
whether it was located inside the treat- 
ment center or whether some children 
attended a regular community school in 
the neighborhood. 

There is no reference made to the 
impact of a residential treatment setting 
on the child. The constant concern about 
the emotional state of the child, the 
artificiality of an institution’s setting, the 
distance from siblings and healthy peers, 
the sterility of a ward environment, all 
can be very significant variables in the life 
cycle of a person. Was there any use made 
of “time out,” “quiet rooms," “tranquil- 
izers,” “negative reinforcement,” “loss of 
privileges," “confrontation,” and similar 
ways to stop or lessen any negative or 
destructive behavior? Nothing is men- 
tioned; yet, those of us who work with 
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disturbed children know how difficult it 
is to prevent or stop aggressive-destructive 
or self-injurious behavior. 

The book emphasizes the course of 
treatment, but the way treatment is 
reported, it sounds as if some magic 
happens in the one-to-one child to ther- 
apist relationship. The length of psycho- 
therapy is cited but the therapist's back- 
ground, experience, orientation, and his 
relationship to other significant persons 
in the child's life is barely mentioned. 
There is a repeated reference to feelings 
of anxiety, frustration, and depression in 
working with such difficult children. No- 
one who has done this kind of labor can 
ignore or repress such feelings, but the 
crucial question is not that such feelings 
are present but where do they come from 
and what can we do about it? Here, again 
the milieu is important. A mutually sup- 
portive staff, a warm relationship to one's 
colleagues, the security of one's own life 
pattern, can strengthen the identity and 
feelings of self-worth of the therapist. 

In a book as comprehensive as this 
collection of cases, further specific com- 
ments on 15 case histories seem out of 
place. One perplexing aspect of this book 
is a somewhat vague identification of the 
problems presented. For example, the 
very first case history which is listed 
under psychosomatic disorders is also 
referred to as “an underlying schizo- 
phrenic process" and finally, piling Ossa 
on Pelion, the case ends with a psychi- 
atric diagnosis of “anxiety reaction” and 
“chronic brain syndrome." The educated 
layman reading this book needs famili- 
arity with psychiatric nomenclature to 
find his path through such a melange of 
technical verbiage. 

In the concluding comments the 
author presents a view of childhood 
psychosis which is not entirely warranted. 
“Psychotic children who are the most 
seriously disturbed of all, do not usually 
come from the worst backgrounds." This 
is a sterotyped view common to psychi- 
atric facilities where disadvantaged and 
poor children and their families are rarely 
seen because they are troublesome, un- 
cooperative, and "not sick, just delin- 
quent." Perhaps Professor Davids pays 
too much homage to Kanner and Bettel- 
heim who are cited as authorities in the 
field of childhood psychosis. But, not 
everyone agrees with the learned Dr. 

Kanner or the authoritative pronounce- 
ments of Dr. Bettelheim. 
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At the end of the book Professor 
Davids states, “if the kinds of childhood 
disturbances described in this casebook 
are allowed to occur with increasing 
frequency our society will become even 
more pathological.” It could be the other 
way around, as society becomes more 
pathological the kinds of childhood dis- 
turbances described become more fre- 
quent: a rather frightening thought. 

I like to compare this book to a safari 
into the jungle. It contains a wealth of 
fascinating sights; it is a long journey 
through the psychiatric thicket, a tedious 
trip to the rivers of psychological theory, 
an arduous climb to the mountain range 
of therapeutic endeavor. There is no final 
destination to this safari; the thicket 
blooms, the rivers flow, the mountains 
stand, while children struggle in the 
jungle called life. 


Gerald C. Davison and John M. Neale. 
Abnormal Psychology: An Experimental 
Clinical Approach New York: John 
Wiley, 1974, 632 pages, $13.95. 


Reviewed by Alfred D. Kornfeld 


The reviewer received his PhD in clini- 
cal psychology from the City University 
of New York. Currently, he is an assistant 
professor of psychology at Eastern 
Connecticut State College, where he 
teaches courses in personality, psycho- 
pathology, and history and systems. In 
addition, he is a staff psychologist at the 
Housatonic Psychiatric Center, where his 
duties include diagnostic testing and 
psychotherapy. 


This undergraduate text represents a 
commendable effort to conjoin the rich 
insights accruing from the case study 
method with the rigor of the experimen- 
tal method. In their delineation of the 
behavioral, psychoanalytic, and biological 
approaches to psychopathology, Davison 
and Neale have effectively employed a 
framework built around Kuhn's (1962) 
paradigmatic conception. While these 
authors forthrightly acknowledge their 
commitment to the behavioral model and 
are extremely critical of the imprecise 
and post hoc nature of psychoanalytic 
explanation, they have nevertheless 
succeeded in producing a work that is 
remarkably balanced and unbiased. 
Possessing a clinical sensitivity too in- 

frequently exhibited by behavioral 
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theorists, Davison and Neale are cogni- 
zant of the heuristic value of psycho- 
analytic theory. For example, their dis- 
cussion of homosexuality is informed by 
Bieber’s psychoanalytic research. Again, 
the authors are quick to note the parallel 
between Freud’s object-loss theory of 
depression and Ferster’s reduction of 
reinforcement theory. 

Well written and handsomely illustra- 
ted, the text is divided into six sections. 
Eschewing the encyclopedic approach, 
the authors have judiciously chosen to 
focus upon the major concerns of con- 
temporary abnormal psychology. Help- 
fully, each diagnostic category dealt with 
is preceeded by a brief quotation from 
the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual-II. 

The first section, entitled *Introduc- 
tion and Basic Issues," contains four 
Chapters dealing with history, models, 
diagnosis, assessment techniques, and re- 
search. The historical material is pre- 
sented in a conventional fashion. One 
notable lacuna is the absence of any 
detailed reference to the Moral Treatment 
Movement of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. In view of the relevance of this 
movement to contemporary  social- 
learning theory, this omission is lament- 
able. Psychoanalytically oriented readers 
may be offended by a misleading foot- 
note in which the authors, referring to 
the case of Anna O., assert that "It is 
fascinating and ironic to note that the 
roots of psychoanalysis may lie in an 
improperly reported case” (p. 22). 
Davison and Neale neglect to inform us of 
the tentative nature of Breuer and 
Freuds' original formulation, or of their 
modest claims for therapeutic effective- 
ness. Lest this characterization of the 
Anna O. case be taken as an indication of 
the authors' bias against psychoanalysis, 
it should also be noted in their favor that 
they call attention to the doubtful 
validity of the classic behavioral case 
known as "Little Albert." The chapter on 
assessment is highly critical of projective 
techniques, and the Rorschach is singled 
out for special criticism. The authors 
provide a clear discussion of the conflict 
between the inadequacy of current classi- 
ficatory schemes and the need for some 
form of categorization. Some readers may 
find the chapter on research excessively 
detailed. 

Section two deals with anxiety, 
psychophysiological disorders, and de- 
pression. While the extensive coverage 
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given to phobias is consistent with the 
authors’ behavioral persuasion, this 
reviewer would have preferred a more 
comprehensive discussion of the obses- 
sive-compulsive neurosis. However, this 
deficiency is partially offset by a brief 
discussion of the existential neurosis. The 
chapter on depression stands as some- 
thing of a departure from tradition, since 
it combines neurotic and psychotic con- 
ditions. While this procedure has the 
advantage of emphasizing the general 
characteristics common to all types of 
depression, it also has the effect of 
obscuring the association between depres- 
sion as a symptom and most neurotic 
conditions. Had the authors opted to 
include neurotic depression in the chapter 
on neurosis, this association would have 
been highlighted. 

The third section deals with socio- 
pathy, drug dependency, and sexual devi- 
ations, and is entitled “Social Deviancy.” 
The material on sociopathy is especially 
well presented, although psychopathy or 
antisocial personality would have been a 
better designation. This chapter contains 
an interesting section dealing with Szasz 
and forensic psychiatry. The chapter on 
sexual inadequacy takes into account the 
work of Masters and Johnson. The fact 
that homosexuality is assigned a separate 
chapter reflects the change in attitude 
which is taking place at both the societal 
and the professional level. 

Section four deals with both child- 
hood and adult schizophrenias. Adult 
Schizophrenia is discussed in two 
chapters, which deal with clinical signs 
and research, respectively. The absence of 
any reference to psychoanalytic ego 
psychology is unfortunate, since this 
approach is particularly well-suited to the 
elucidation of psychotic conditions. The 
current incomplete understanding of 
childhood psychoses is accurately depic- 
ted, and the authors suggest that a 
diathesis-stress model holds the greatest 
promise for future research. 

The penultimate section deals with the 
organic syndromes: brain dysfunction 
and mental retardation. The material in 
both chapters is effectively presented and 
comprehensive. The description of 
Woody Guthrie’s disintegration and ulti- 
mate demise as a consequence of 
Huntington’s Chorea introduces a 
personal element rarely found in discus- 
sion of central nervous system diseases. 
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more traditional insight techni 
havior therapy, and biologig t zd 
In addition, such newer eni t 
modalities as Gestalt therapy i 
Emotive psychotherapy, and ey 
psychology are disused. Some SA 
may consider that the approxima ly 15% 
of the text which isdevoted to m ent 
represents a too generous Allg of 
space. Perhaps a portion of , s space 
might have fruitfully been devoted ¢ an 
examination of additional personality or 
character disorders, of to Childhood ete 
lems other than psychosis. Cie” the 
instructor who emphasizes either 2s of 
these areas will be disappointed, aş will be 
those who are strongly P5Ychoanalytig in 
their views. is 
In summary, this book is 

addition to the undetgraduate nwona 
literature. When compared to other 
recent texts of a behavioral orientation, it 
exhibits a degree of acumen ang sensi- 
tivity which makes it attractive to 
clinicians without lessening itg probable 
appeal to their more behaviorally 
oriented colleagues. 
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Patricia King-Ellison Good ang John P. 
Brantner. A Practical Guide to the MMPI: 
An Introduction for Psychologists Phy- 
sicians, Social Workers and other Profes- 
sionals, Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1974, 102 pages; $6.00, 


Reviewed by Ray A. Craddick 


The reviewer is professor and director 
of clinical training at “egia State Uni- 
versity. He has worked with the MMPI 
since using the instrument on his master's 
thesis in 1954. 


This little book apPears to do what it 
purports to, namely to provide a practical 
guide for use of the MMPI. It updates its 
1961 predecessor, The Physician's Guide 
to the’ MMPI, and Will be Valuble to 
workers, including phySilans, who use 
the MMPI. It contains an abbreviated 
account of the MMPI's history, alminis- 
tration, and scoring, P!US the various 
hypotheses one may draw from high and 
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low single scales in conjunction with 
other high and low scales, and the mean- 
ing of two-digit code profiles. The mean- 
ing of the L, F, and K scales, presented as 
both validity checks and as personality 
teflections, permits the user to see the 
rest of the clinical scales within an exten- 
ded and more meaningful framework. 
The description of the nine clinical scales 
(including the Mf) is well done, and is 
presented as hypothesis formulation with- 
in the context of clinical and college 
populations, as well as meaning attribut- 
able to high and low scales in conjunction 
with other high and low scales. 


One chapter is devoted to the meaning 
and descriptions of the various research 
scales and is of particular value since it 
presents those scales which appear to 
have reasonable validity (e.g., Si, A., R., 
Es., Re.) and those which must be viewed 
as UC. proven validity (e.g., Lb., Ca., 
Ps 


A sixth chapter devoted to the descrip- 
tion of two-digit code profiles is interest- 
ing and informative. The authors gener- 
ally begin examining the meaning of only 
two-digit codes, but then often go be- 
yond this to note how three- and four- 
igit codes have been described. Of ad- 
itional interest is their indication of the 
ported relative frequencies of each of 
hese kinds of scale profiles. 

, The seventh and final chapter summa- 

rizes much of the code-interpretations 
given, and cautions the reader and user of 
the MMPI against misusing the test and its 
computer printout interpretations. *Be- 
coming acquainted with computer print- 
outs, with handbooks and guides, and 
with other aids to interpretation is a good 
place to start in using the MMPI but a 
very bad place to stop” (p. 94), 

The overall impression of this book is 
that it is a valuable and useful guide for 
persons using the MMPI and knowing its 

limitations. Judicious use of this book as 
a guide will be valuable; haphazard use of 
it could be less than desirable. It will 
provide the beginning student some 
closure on what would otherwise be an 
overwhelming mass of MMPI research and 
data. It may permit such a student to 
understand possible hypotheses gleaned 
from high and low MMPI scales, but 
requires extensive knowledge of person- 
ality and psychopathology theory and 
also a good basic understanding of the 
underlying dynamics of both to fully 
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integrate the various meanings attributed 
to the scale scores. 


Sohan Modgil. Piagetian Research, 
Atlantic Highland, New Jersey: (NFER) 
Fernhill House, 1974, 476 pages, $19.50. 


Reviewed by Stephanie Z. Dudek 


Dudek was born in Dotnavos, Lithu- 
ania, and emigrated to Montreal when she 
was six. After a two-year apprenticeship 
with Zygmunt A. Piotrowski, she took a 
PhD in clinical psychology at New York 
University in 1960. She is an associate 
professor at the University of Montreal. 

In addition to testing artists and 
writers, Dudek is studying modes of 
creative thought in children and 
adolescents, Her studies are supported by 
a Canada Council grant. 


The author’s goal is to present the 
Piagetian researcher with a handy refer- 
ence book in which he can quickly review 
what others have already done in this vast 
and stimulating field. In this he has 
achieved his purpose. The contents of this 
book, abstracted largely from University 
theses, are from published and some 
unpublished research papers dating be- 
tween 1965 and 1972. (There are a few 
teferences to 1973 studies as well.) Only 
unpublished studies prior to 1965 are 
presented in abstract form. All the pub- 
lished works prior to 1965 are covered by 
references to secondary sources. 

Twelve areas of work based on Piaget’s 
systematic theories are covered: Piaget’s 
cognitive theory, sensori-motor intelli- 
gence, conservation training techniques, 
logic, space, handicapped children, cross 
cultural research, the school curriculum, 
morality, socialization and emotionality, 
and test development. Each chapter 
focuses on a major aspect of Piaget’s 
work and the reviews within it attempt to 
present an integrated view of the range 
covered by recent studies. The compre- 
hensive bibliography of some 1500 refer- 
ences, 65% of which date from 1965 on, 
makes this a valuable reference book. 

Chapter 8, “Cross-Cultural Research,” 
and chapter 10, “A Cognitive Approach 
to Moral Development (contributed by 
Celia Scaplehorn), are particularly valu- 
able, and bring together a considerable 
amount of data never previously so well 
documented. 
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The introductions to each chapter, 
which attempt to give an overview, are 
skimpy and could have been better 
synthesized. However, the author has in 
no way wished to critically evaluate the 
studies nor to impose his own views. The 
book is intended solely as a reference, 
much as Psychological Abstracts are. 
However, the author has gone into greater 
detail than most abstracts, outlining aim, 
subjects, method, and results. 

There is an author index but unfortu- 
nately no subject index. Chapter headings 
do not altogether make up for this lack. 

Allin all Modgil's Piagetian Research is 
a valuable reference book for clinicians 
and researchers alike. 


Albert Steinkirchner. Self Psycho- 
therapy (Vol. 1). Venice, California: 
Aquin, 1974, 159 pages, $1.95. 


Reviewed by Ray A. Craddick 


Ray Craddick, professor and director 
of clinical training at Georgia State 
University, has been doing psychotherapy 
and part-time private practice since 1961. 
Although he does favor much of the 
Jungian psychotherapy approaches, he is 
basically a humanistic-eclectic. 


Dr. Steinkirchner’s book is much more 
a description of a specific technique 
(spontaneous introspection and imagery) 
than a book on what the reader might 
anticipate as “self psychotherapy.” 
Essentially, Steinkirchner describes a 
technique that basically sounds simple; 
the Subject (which he believes to be a 
better term than “patient” to describe 
the person experiencing this technique) 
closes his eyes and waits for a mental 
picture to appear ("spontaneous intro- 
Spection"). In the author's words, this 
"activates the self-emergence process that 
I call psychotherapy." However, there are 
many ways to achieve a goal in a field as 
vaguely defined as psychotherapy; spon- 
taneous introspection is simply one other 
way and one which the author apparently 
found useful. One wonders, however, if 
Steinkirchner is not begging the question 
when he defines self psychotherapy as a 
process in which “the subject (sic) re- 
ceives the insight from his spontaneous 
imagery; he is receptive to his own 
internal imagery for the understanding of 
his emotional conflicts. The spontaneous 
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imagery technique enables the Subject to 
receive the insight from himself" (p. 16). 
Can one achieve an insight other than 
from himself? 

The book describes the imagery 
process within a sketchy theoretical 
framework, then presents parts of a case 
study spanning some three years with a 
Subject who eventually was able to estab- 
lish her femininity and develop other 
aspects of her own personality. The case, 
as presented, is interesting and valuable in 
showing the steps in the process of 
imagering and “‘self therapy." However, I 
felt that the focus was much more on the 
use of imagering within the therapeutic 
session itself than a good demonstration 
of the use of the process at home in a 
situation which would be more appropri- 
ate to the author's concept of self 
psychotherapy. 

The theoretical approach of Stein- 
kirchner is apparently that of psycho- 
analysis, yet he does not give credit to 
Karen Horney as being an earlier pro- 
ponent of the approach of “self analysis.” 
The idea of the Subject or patient doing 
homework on his or her own therapy is 
certainly not new, being done previously 
by such individuals as Ben Karpman and 
Albert Ellis. 

In summary, I feel the book is interest- 
ing, and it is difficult to fault an author 
who dedicates his book to God. Yet I feel 
that the approach of self-imagery may be 
as useful in conceptualizing one’s own 
aspect of his God as in the self-therapy 
approach used by Steinkirchner. How- 
ever, many Jungians would hasten to 
point out that the imagering of one’s God 
and the procedure of psychotherapy are 
not necessarily separate processes. This 
book will be of interest to beginning 
psychotherapists and advanced psycho- 
therapists seeking case history informa- 
tion on techniques differing from those in 
their own repertoire. 


Ruth C. Wylie. The Self-Concept. Vol. 
I: A Review of Methodological Consider- 
ations and Measuring Instruments. (Rev. 
ed.) Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1974, 433 pages, $12.50. 


Reviewed by Arnold W. Vinson 


The reviewer is currently at Zumbro 
Valley Mental HC in Rochester, Minne- 
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sota. Until recently he was an assistant 
professor of educational (school) psychol- 
ogy at Howard University. He received his 
PhD from the University of Minnesota in 
1973 and his MA from Brown University. 
He has lectured at the University of 
Minnesota and the University of Califor- 
nia, Davis. His dissertation dealt with the 
influence of conceptual systems and class- 
room climate on self-concept and aca- 
demic achievement of Afro-American 
school children. 


This volume, the first of two, is a 
masterful and provocative review of the 
problem of research in the field of self- 
concept. Wylie is concerned with the 
need to improve the science of person- 
ality, especially self-concept theorizing 
and its associated methodological prob- 
lems. To emphasize the urgency of the 
situation she reminds the reader periodi- 
cally throughout the book that there have 
been no constructive attempts in the last 
decade to improve self-concept theories 
and methodology in ways which could 
significantly promote more appropriate 
operationalyzing of self-referent con- 
structs. Wylie also sharply criticizes self- 
concept researchers for their lack of rigor 
in experimental studies, and authors of 
troductory psychology text books for 
omitting recent findings of self-concept 
terature. One can detect, from the book, 
à challenge for self-concept theorists to 
improve drastically in methodology or 
abandon research altogether in the area of 
self-concept. One gets the feeling that the 
study of self-concept is in its last stage of 
Scientific life and that this book is a 
prescription written in order to give the 
self-concept field a philosophical and 
methodological shot in the arm. 

The book consists of seven chapters: I. 
Introduction and a brief historical over- 
view of various psychologists’ interest in 
self-constructs (6 pages); II. Self-concept 
theories and problems of research metho- 
dology (31 pages); III. Analysis of prob- 
lems in measuring self-referent constructs 
(86 pages); IV. Description and evalu- 
ation of extant self-concept measures 
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(124 pages); V. Operational definitions of 
the nonphenomenal self (40 pages); VI. 
Studies concerned with the insightfulness 
of the self-concept (27 pages); and VII. 
Summary, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, including an overview of the status 
of theorizing, methodological practices, 
and future implications (17 pages). An 
examination of the topics in this volume 
reveals an expansion of those covered in 
the earlier Wylie (1961) edition. The 
author states that the purpose of her 
1961 edition was to present a critical 
summary of available self-concept studies 
and, additionally, to develop appropriate 
comprehensive criteria for evaluation of 
the empirical literature. The 1974 volume 
is primarily concerned with a conceptual 
treatment of methodology relevant to 
self-concept research and an evaluation of 
extant research designs, procedures, and 
measurement techniques. The projected, 
second volume will attempt to bring 
together and evaluate the conclusiveness 
of the substantive studies in the light of 
the methodological guidelines presented 
in the first volume. 

The author presents a frank and objec- 
tive discussion of research topics drawn 
from extensive references and also pro- 
vides a comprehensive bibliography. She 
makes no attempt to review or evaluate 
self-concept studies in the context of 
minority groups or any other specific 
populations, but rather, focuses on 
theoretical and methodological problems 
which arise in any type of self-concept 
research, 

Finally, this volume is not written for 
non- and semi-professional groups, but 
for graduate students, authors of intro- 
ductory psychology texts and, more 
specifically, future self-concept research- 
ers. There is a great need for a book of 
this type and certainly Dr. Wylie amply 
fills this need. 
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Books Available for Review 


Write to Book Review Editor: Dr. Max 
R. Reed, 6201 S.W. Capitol Highway, 
Portland, Oregon 97201. 


American Psychiatric Association. A 
Psychiatric Glossary (4th ed.) New 
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Society for Personality Assessment, Incorporated 
Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Trustees 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
August 29, 1975 — 5:00 - 8:00 p.m. 


Present: John E. Exner, Jr., presiding; 
Richard Dana, Margaret Ives, Joan 
Klopfer, Walter Klopfer, Luciano 
L’Abate, Bernard Murstein, Donald 
Ogden, Max Reed, George Stricker, 
Irving Weiner, Marilyn Weir, Carl 
Zimet. 


Minutes: 
The minutes of the February 1975 
meeting were approved as presented. 


REPORTS 


Treasurer's Report (L ’Abate) 

Increases in expenditures, especially 
clerical costs, were coupled with de- 
creased receipts from dues and the work- 
shop. The result was a decrease in cash 
reserves of nearly 20% or $4870.86. 
When these figures are projected for the 
current year, an additional deficit is 
anticipated. There was discussion of an- 
other raise in dues, but this matter was 
tabled. A study committee will present 
proposals and recommendations at the 
Midwinter meeting. Luciano L’Abate re- 
signed as Treasurer for personal reasons 
and will be replaced by George Stricker. 


Membership Committee (Dana) 

A total of 62 new memberships, and 
two life members were approved. Two 
new members of the Membership Com- 
mittee were approved. The total mem- 
bership figure of 787 represents a net 
increase of 24 persons over the last year. 


Journal (Klopfer) 

While the high rejection rate con- 
tinues, the publication lag is still about 14 
months. The addition of 12 pages per 
issue without increased postage cost 
should affect this lag. There have been 20 
book reviews received. One person was 
added to the editorial staff and there are 
three new editorial assistants. 


Elections (Murstein) 

The results of the elections: President- 
Elect — Irving Weiner; Secretary — Rich- 
ard Dana; Eastern Representative — 
Anthony Davids. 

Midwinter Meeting (Ives) 

Program selections have been made for 
the meeting on March 25-27 in New York 
City. Three symposia and approximately 
eight papers are planned. 

Midwinter Workshop (Exner) 

From 26 workshop proposals, four 
were selected. Two of these one and one- 
half day workshops will focus on the 
MMPI, one on differential diagnosis of 
schizophrenia, and one on the HIT. Dis- 
cussion of workshop fees led to a consen- 
sus — $65.00 for non-members, $50.00 
for members, and $20.00 for students, in- 
cluding the registration fees of $10.00 
and $5.00 for students. The President will 
provide an introductory message of wel- 
come from the Society. An open business 
meeting will include statements from 
each board member. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Distinguished Contribution Award 

The perennial issue of whether or not 
to continue the presentations at APA was 
discussed. It was decided to take attend- 
ance and to discuss the next recipient at 
the reception following the Award. There 
were 38 persons present at the Award. 

Cost of living salary adjustments for 

the Adminstrative Assistant and the Tech- 
nical Editor were discussed. Two motíons 
were passed: 

(a) 15% raises go into effect now; 

(b) the Treasurer keeps tabs on cost 
of living increases and will be part 
of a three person committee to 
make recommendations for the 
Board at the Midwinter meeting. 


Uc c. uus LN 
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Program Chairmanship 

Dr. Exner indicated that he would not 
continue as Program Chairman after the 
Midwinter meeting, feeling that the Presi- 
dent should select someone or do it per- 
sonally. Since this issue is related to the 
time-in-office for the President, Dr. Zimet 


Minutes of the Board of Trustees Meeting 


will study the matter and make recom- 
mendations at the next meeting. 

The spring meeting of the Board will 
be held in New York on March 27, 1976. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Richard H. Dana, Secretary 
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